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A Properly  Trained  ai 
Motivated  Soldier 


The  individual  fighting  man  is  the  most  important  part  of 
any  military  organization.  Particularly  in  the  United  States 
Army,  the  soldier  is  the  foundation  of  military  strength  and 
flexibility,  and  the  Army  can  never  be  better  than  the  collective 
capability  of  its  individual  soldiers.  This  capability  is  achieved 
through  knowledge  of  the  job  and  the  heritage  of  the  Army, 
pride  in  individual  and  unit  achievement  and  confidence  based 
on  enlightened  leadership  and  knowledge. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Army  personnel  objective  for  FY  1966 
is  simply:  "To  provide  and  maintain,  for  each  task  that  needs 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  United  States  Army,  a properly 
trained  and  motivated  soldier." 


J.  K.  WOOLNOUGH 
Lieutenant  General,  GS 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel 
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features  in  this  Issue: 

I Surveillance  Devices  Up-to-Date  Col.  Thomas  Matthew  Rienzi 

They  help  the  Army  find  ’em,  fix  ’em,  fight  ’em,  finish  ’em. 

■VHH  Testing  Combat  Surveillance  Equipment Homer  p.  Davis 

HbhH  Accuracy  is  assured  by  painstaking  procedures. 

■ Mohawk— "The  Chief  Who  Never  Sleeps"  tt.  Col.  Vincent  L.  Ulery 

HI BflH  Combat  intelligence  gathering  takes  wing. 

WSVWM  What's  Out  Front? Robert  L.  Wiseman 

■■iH  Development  trends  in  surveillance  devices 

■ Our  Changing  Army  Civilian  Workforce Joe  Nemeth 

Responsive  to  modern  Army  needs. 

Faces  of  Combat 

Vignettes  from  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

■ Psychological  Operations  in  Overseas  Internal  Defense 

HHi^HH  The  battle  of  words  takes  many  forms. 

Tank  Maneuver  Country SFC  Warren  Le  Mon 

^■AHHH  Fort  Hood — where  armored  might  maneuvers. 

[TH  Army  Engineers  in  Vietnam Louis  P.  Ade 

BUH  They  battle  sand,  heat,  bugs,  Viet  Cong. 

■RH  Skill  and  Sweat 

Kli^l  Indispensable  men  behind  the  scenes  in  Army  aviation. 

KRH  Pass  to  Professional  Partnership Harry  B.  Davis 

Officer  exchange  program  has  mutual  benefits. 


COVER:  Finding  and  fixing  the  elusive 
enemy  is  a detective  story  with  life 
and  death  stakes.  The  many  devices 
for  improving  Army  reconnaissance 
and  surveillance  capabilities  are  de- 
scribed in  this  issue.  Front  cover  by 
Frank  Lacano,  Society  of  Illustrators. 
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Nurse  Recruiting 

More  nurses — some  2,000 — are 
needed  by  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
Professional  registered  nurses  may 
get  additional  information  at  Army 
Recruiting  Stations,  or  by  writing 
to  Army  Careers,  Headquarters,  U.  S. 
Army  Recruiting  Command,  Fort 
Monroe,  Virginia,  23351. 

Employees  Covered 

Group  health,  life  and  retirement 
insurance  programs  for  nonappro- 
priated  fund  employees  of  Depart- 
ment of  Army  are  scheduled  to 
begin  early  this  year.  While  group 
health  and  life  plans  are  optional, 
the  retirement  plan  is  mandatory 
for  all  such  regular,  full-time  em- 
ployees. Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service,  and  Army  and  Air 
Force  Motion  Picture  Service  em- 
ployees will  not  be  included  since 
they  are  covered  separately  under 
existing  plans.  Eligibility  outside 
the  United  States  is  restricted  to 
American  citizens. 

C-B  Organization 

Chemical  mission  of  the  Army  is 
being  centralized  at  Edgewood  Arse- 
nal, and  the  biological  mission  at 
Fort  Detrick,  Frederick,  Maryland, 
under  a new  organizational  set-up. 
Separate  Chemical-Biological  Com- 
modity Centers  will  be  set  up,  each 
reporting  directly  to  Headquarters, 
U.  S.  Army  Munitions  Command, 
Dover,  New  Jersey.  The  move  is 


designed  to  establish  better  control 
over  research,  development  and  en- 
gineering activities,  and  to  provide 
more  economical  utilization  of  re- 
sources. 

17- Year-Olds 

Seventeen-year-olds  will  not  serve 
on  duty  assignments  in  the  Republic  , 
of  Vietnam,  according  to  a directive 
by  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara. Services  will  cancel  or  mod- 
ify orders  for  any  now  destined  for 
the  area  and  divert  them  to  other 
appropriate  assignments.  On  1 Feb- 
ruary 19 66,  all  17-year-olds  in  Viet- 
nam will  be  reassigned  according  to 
service  requirements.  The  order  does 
not  affect  personnel  on  sea  duty  or 
oversea  assignments  elsewhere.  Sev- 
enteen-year-olds  comprise  about  1.8 
percent  of  the  total  Armed  Forces.  < 

Anniversaries 

6 January — 190th  anniversary  of  the 
oldest  authorized  Regular  Army  unit, 

1st  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  5th  t, 
Artillery,  constituted  as  Alexander 
Hamilton’s  "Provincial  Company  of 
Artillery  of  the  Colony  of  New 
York.”  25  January — 59th  anniver- 
sary of  establishment  of  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps  and  Field  Artillery  as 
separate  branches  of  the  Army.  26 
January — 48th  anniversary  of  the 
Tank  Corps.  31  January — 8th  Anni- 
versary of  Army  launching  of  Ex- 
plorer Satellite,  marking  Free 
World’s  entry  into  Space  Age. 
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Aerial  Fire  Support  System 

First  helicopters  conceived  and 
designed  exclusively  as  weapons 
ships  are  under  development  on  an 
expedited  basis.  Lockheed  California 
Company  of  Burbank,  California, 
has  been  selected  to  produce  ten 
prototypes  of  the  high-speed  heli- 
copters that  will  fire  a variety  of 
weapons.  Called  the  Advanced  Aerial 
Fire  Support  System,  the  vehicle  is 
to  be  a radically  new  compound 
helicopter  that  can  cruise  in  excess 
of  200  knots — some  50  percent  fast- 
er than  operational  machines,  and 
twice  as  fast  as  the  armed  helicopters 
now  in  Vietnam. 

Designed  to  replace  existing  air- 
craft, the  AAFSS  will  escort  troop- 
carrying helicopters  in  air-mobile 
operations  and  also  provide  suppres- 
sive fires  in  landing  zones.  It  will 
have  a rigid  rotor  system,  offering 
a highly  maneuverable,  extremely 
stable  platform  while  hovering.  It 
also  will  incorporate  a thrusting 
pusher  prop,  short  stubby  wings, 
anti-torque  rotor  in  addition  to  main 
rotor  blades.  Weapons  will  include 
machine  guns,  grenade  launchers, 
rockets,  anti-tank  missiles. 


Medal  Awards 

Awards  in  Vietnam  may  now  be 
given  under  delegation  from  the 
Commanding  General,  U.  S.  Army 
Vietnam.  They  include  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  Soldier’s  Medal, 
Bronze  Star,  Air  Medal,  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  and  Purple  Heart. 
Authority  may  be  delegated  to  any 
subordinate  commander  who  is  a 
major  general  or  higher,  or  to  sub- 
ordinate commanders  of  tactical 
units  who  are  brigadier  generals 
occupying  a major  general’s  posi- 
tion. Authority  for  awarding  the 
Silver  Star  and  Legion  of  Merit 
remains  with  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, U.  S.  Army  Vietnam,  and  the 


Zeus 

Longer-range  version  of  Zeus  anti- 
missile missile  is  being  developed 
for  the  Nike-X  system  by  Western 
Electric  Company  under  an  Army 
contract.  Now  designated  DM  15XZ, 
it  will  be  slightly  longer  and  heavier 
than  the  present  model,  and  will  use 
two  solid  propellant  engines. 

Amid  the  Storm 

When  Hurricane  Betsy  swept  in  on 
Key  West,  Florida,  men  of  the  Hawk 
missile  batteries  were  placed  on  a 
“release”  status  and  missiles  taken 
to  higher  areas.  Then  the  men  went 
to  aid  nearby  residents.  An  estimated 
500  civilians  were  taken  out  of  low 
areas  by  missilemen  using  trucks  and 
a scoop-loader  to  rescue  people  off 
rooftops.  “Fording  kits”  enabled  ve- 
hicles to  traverse  roads  that  were 
under  six  feet  of  water.  After  the 
storm,  equipment  was  used  to  help 
clear  the  city  of  seaweed  and  debris. 

Materiel  Catalog 

A new  edition  of  SB700-20  "Army 
Adopted  Items  of  Materiel” — an 
official  listing  of  current  items  that 
have  been  classified  through  re- 

Commander,  U.  S.  Military  Assist- 
ance Command,  Vietnam. 

A tabulation  by  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel  covering  Cal- 
endar Years  1963  through  October 
1965  shows  the  following  medals 
awarded  for  action  in  Vietnam: 

1963  1964  1965-Oct. 


Medal  of  Honor  0 10 

Distinguished 


Service  Cross 

0 

14 

12 

Distinguished 
Service  Medal 

0 

3 

0 

Silver  Star 

7 

46 

152 

Legion  of  Merit 

26 

61 

161 

Distinguished 
Flying  Cross 

117 

171 

220 

Soldiers  Medal 

5 

22 

69 

Bronze  Star 

289 

1874 

3123 
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Digest  Notes  of  Professional  Interest 


search,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation projects — is  expected  to  sim- 
plify locating  such  items.  Smaller 
and  better  indexed  than  previous 
issues  of  the  bulletin,  it  provides 
identification  of  the  technical  com- 
mittee action  by  which  items  were 
classified,  the  year  of  action,  and 
information  on  many  items  not  pre- 
viously listed  such  as  components, 
ammunition,  vehicles,  clothing  items, 
and  commercial  make  and  model 
items  identified  by  Federal  stock 
numbers.  Information  will  constantly 
be  updated  through  automated  meth- 
ods. 


Pronunciation  by  Mail 

Taped  instruction  is  now  being 
used  to  aid  U.  S.  servicemen  study- 
ing a language  by  correspondence 
through  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute  (USAFI).  Students 
send  to  USAFI  their  lessons  recorded 
on  tape.  An  instructor  records  cor- 
rections and  comments  on  the  tape 
and  returns  it,  thus  providing  more 
individual  attention  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation. 

NATO  Bibliography 

Bibliographic  survey  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  is  being  published  as  De- 
partment of  Army  Pamphlet  20-66. 


Army  in  Space  Effort 

Ever  since  it  established  the  first  radar  contact  with  the  moon 
in  1946  and  launched  the  first  U.  S.  satellite  Explorer  I on  31 
January  1958,  the  U.  S.  Army  has  continued  to  support  the 
national  space  program.  It  contributes  to  all  major  aspects  of 
this  program  including  personnel,  planning,  materiel,  construc- 
tion, research,  transportation,  world-wide  landing  area  surveys, 
and  operation  of  the  Army’s  own  satellite  system. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1965  the  Army  supported  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  by  many 
means — 

It  supplied  NASA  with  about  1,800  military  and  civilian 
spaces. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  provided  construction  efforts  that 
cost  $307  million — about  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
military  construction  for  both  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  exclud- 
ing missiles,  for  the  same  period. 

Natick  Laboratories  are  developing  and  testing  space  suits 
for  the  manned  space-flight  programs.  The  Laboratories  also 
design  and  develop  special  suits  for  personnel  who  must  work 
in  extreme  cold,  and  for  use  in  environmental  test  chanters. 

Other  Army  researchers  contribute  to  lunar  mobility  and  base 
development  requirements,  to  food  and  food-dispensing  concepts 
for  space  activities. 

Studies  have  been  made  to  determine  world-wide  emergency 
landing  areas  for  Gemini  and  Apollo  programs.  The  Army  has 
participated  with  the  other  services  in  recovery  programs  for 
Mercury  and  Gemini  missions. 

Recently  signed  agreements  between  Army  and  NASA  provide 
for  transportation  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  Lunar  Excursion 
Module  (LEM)  adapters  by  helicopter. 

The  Army  now  operates  and  controls  the  SECOR  satellite 
system  for  world-wide  geodetic  survey  and  provides  and  operates 
the  research  and  development  ground  environment  for  the 
Defense  Communications  Satellite  Program. 
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The  survey  aims  to  explore  various 
issues  confronting  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization,  including 
those  dealing  with  control  and  em- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
pamphlet  contains  abstracts  of  more 
than  750  books  and  other  docu- 
ments, most  of  which  are  obtainable 
from  the  Army  Library,  The  Adju- 
tant General’s  Office,  in  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Chemical  Protection 

Clothing  for  protection  against 
chemical  agents  is  being  tested  by 
U.  S.  Army  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command.  A complete  ensemble 
will  include  trousers,  jacket  liner, 


mask,  hood,  treated  boots  and  socks. 
The  liner,  made  of  chemically- 
treated  cotton  sateen,  will  be  worn 
under  regular  combat  clothing  and 
over  regulation  underwear.  The 
liner  is  treated  with  an  absorbent 
and  binder  (chlorinated  paraffin) 
and  a reactant  chloramide.  Every 
two  weeks  the  individual  can  renew 
its  effectiveness  by  dusting  the  liner 
with  reactant  chemical  powder.  The 
liners  can  be  washed  and  reimpreg- 
nated by  mobile  laundries.  The  U.  S. 
Army  Edgewood  Arsenal  Chemical 
Research  and  Development  Labora- 
tories, working  with  U.  S.  Army 
Natick  Laboratories,  were  respon- 
sible for  the  development. 


Project  TECSTAR  Decisions  Announced 


With  completion  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  study  of  the 
existing  officer  career  structure — its  Technical  Missions,  Structure, 
and  Career  Development — in  Project  TECSTAR,  the  following 
decisions  have  been  announced  by  the  Chief  of  Staff: 

• The  present  procedure  of  using  the  branch  system,  the  specialist 
programs,  and  the  Military  Occupational  Specialty  (MOS)  desig- 
nation for  classification  and  control  of  officer  positions  and  assign- 
ments will  be  retained.  The  branch  system  and  specialist  programs 
will  continue  to  be  used  as  the  structure  for  career  development 
and  opportunity. 

• Explicit  selection  criteria  for  promotion,  school  assignment 
and  retention  of  officers  will  be  published,  and  the  information  will 
be  disseminated  to  all  interested  individuals. 

Although  the  TECSTAR  study  has  been  completed,  work  to 
improve  the  existing  officer  career  management  system  will  con- 
tinue. The  Chief  of  Staff  has  assigned  follow-on  actions  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  staff,  to  include  the  following — 

► A reexamination  of  the  scope  of  functions  performed  by  the 
Signal,  Quartermaster,  and  Ordnance  branches  preliminary  to  con- 
sideration of  a possible  requirement  for  a realignment  of  their 
functions. 


^ Provision  for  making  public  the  instructions  to  selection 
boards  for  promotion,  senior  Service  schools,  and  retention,  to- 
gether with  the  composition  of  such  boards  when  selection  lists 
are  published. 

^ Designation  of  an  identifiable  Department  of  the  Army  staff 
element  to  be  charged  with  specific  functions  to  implement  the 
decisions  which  have  been  made.  Three  of  those  functions  are: 
(1)  developing  any  changes  to  selection  criteria  for  promotion, 
school  assignment,  and  retention;  (2)  informing  career  manage- 
ment offices  of  the  basis  for  selection  board  decisions;  and  (3)  com- 
piling and  analyzing  officer  management  data  to  detect  statistical 
trends  and  determine  their  impact  upon  the  officer  corps. 
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Reprints  of  this  article  are  available  on  request  to  the  Editor. 


COMBAT  SURVEILLANCE  - - Eyes  of  the  Army 


General  Frank  S.  Besson,  Jr. 
Commanding  General, 
U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Command, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


General  Frank  S.  Besson,  Jr. 

nrhe  Army  now  has  weapons  capable  of  destroy- 
A ing  the  enemy  whenever  and  wherever  he 
appears  on  the  battlefield.  But  the  demand  for 
timely  and  accurate  location  of  targets  for  these 
weapons  is  one  of  today’s  major  problems.  Troops 
cannot  be  intelligently  employed  in  combat  with- 
out first  acquiring  information  on  the  enemy, 
terrain  and  weather. 

To  keep  a constant,  prompt  and  accurate  vigil 
over  the  battlefield,  the  Army  employs  both 
ground  and  aerial  surveillance,  including  visual 
observation,  infrared,  radar,  and  photographic 
techniques.  Capabilities  in  all  areas  must  be 
expanded  and  integrated. 

The  Army  Materiel  Command — working  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  Department  of  the  Army 
major  commands — pledges  itself  to  provide  these 
improved  capabilities  to  the  end  that  the  com- 
mander can  have  the  vital  combat  intelligence 
so  essential  to  a decisive  role  in  warfare. 
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Colonel  Thomas  Matthew  Rienzi 


Date 


• • 


They  Help 
The  Army 


em 


Fix  'em. 
Fight  'em. 
Finish  'em 


SECONDS  counted.  General  Gou- 
verneur  K.  Warren,  who  rose  from 
the  ranks  to  be  General  Meade's 
Engineer  Officer,  spotted  the  twinkling 
bayonets  of  the  Confederate  assault 
force  on  Little  Round  Top  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg. 

Little  Round  Top  was  guarded  only 
by  a Signal  Corps  detachment.  If  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates, 
it  could  be  used  to  enfilade  the  entire 
Federal  position  on  Cemetery  Ridge. 

Dashing  down  the  hill,  General 
Warren  commandeered  two  brigades 
of  Infantry  and  an  Artillery  battery 
and  hustled  them  up  the  hill  just 

COLONEL  THOMAS  MATTHEW  RIENZI,  Sicj~- 
nal  Corps,  is  Chief,  Combat  Surveillance 
Office,  U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Command,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


in  time  to  meet  and  repel  the  Con- 
federate charge. 

If  General  Lee  had  had  his  Cavalry 
on  the  spot,  the  strategic  significance 
of  this  key  hill  would  have  been  re- 
ported to  him  the  first  day.  It  was 
the  irony  of  Fate  that  reconnaissance 
and  judgment  of  terrain — General 
Lee’s  greatest  forte  through  his  mil- 
itary career — should  have  failed  him 
in  the  greatest  battle  he  fought. 

Military  history  is  replete  with  sim- 
ilar stories  of  battles  lost  because  of 
inadequate  reconnaissance.  Napoleon, 
for  instance,  was  defeated  at  Waterloo, 
chiefly  through  faulty  intelligence. 

Before  an  enemy  can  be  licked, 
there  are  four  steps  that  must  be 
followed.  These  steps,  known  for  years 
in  the  Infantry  as  the  Four  F’s,  are: 
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Surveillance  Devices  Up-to-Date 


First  of  new  family,  this  scope  picks  up  faint 
light  from  stars,  moon  or  skyglow,  intensifies  it 
to  produce  visible  image. 


Find  ’em,  Fix  ’em,  Fight  ’em,  Finish 
’em. 

In  today’s  modern  Army,  the  “find 
’em”  capability  is  centered  in  ground 
surveillance,  target  acquisition,  air- 
borne surveillance  and  battlefield  iden- 
tification. These  areas  are  subdivided 
into  major  technical  areas:  radar,  in- 
frared, and  photography. 

The  most  dependable  means  of 
ground  surveillance  and  target  acquisi- 
tion is  visual  observation.  To  meet 
this  unit  responsibility,  commanders 
establish  observation  and  listening 
posts  and  send  out  patrols.  Organ- 
izations tailored  to  meet  these  needs 
include  armored  cavalry  units,  field 
artillery  target  acquisition  battalions, 
long-range  patrol  companies,  and 
others.  The  key  element  of  one  of 
these,  the  long-range  patrol  company, 
is  the  four-man  patrol,  positioned  be- 
hind enemy  lines  by  infiltration,  stay- 
behind,  or  parachute. 

The  patrol’s  capability  can  be  ex- 
tended by  using  individual  surveillance 


devices  the  Army  has  in  its  inventory. 
These  are  primarily  magnifying  de- 
vices, such  as  telescopes  and  night 
vision  devices. 

Infrared  image  metascope.  This 
is  a two-pound  hand-held  near-infra- 
red  viewing  device  with  a small  ac- 
cessory infrared  light  source.  It  can 
detect  enemy  infrared  light  sources 
at  ranges  up  to  ten  miles.  With  its 
own  light  source  it  can  view  15  meters; 
maps  and  road  signs  can  be  read. 
Viewing  range  can  be  extended  when 
coupled  to  a high  intensity  light 
source,  such  as  a searchlight. 

Infrared  weaponsight.  This  is  pri- 
marily intended  for  night  target  lo- 
cation and  aiming.  It  can  be  used  on 
or  off  the  weapon,  with  its  own  in- 


frared  light  or  a separate  light  source. 
It  weighs  1 1 pounds,  has  a viewing 
range  of  300  meters  and  a AVi  power 
magnification. 

Helmet-mounted  near-infrared 
binocular,  a two-pound  50-meter 
range  device,  is  primarily  intended  to 
permit  night  driving  at  normal  speeds 
when  used  with  infrared  filtered  ve- 
hicle headlamps.  It  also  has  limited 
use  for  observation.  Service  tests  have 
been  completed. 

Xenon  searchlight,  mounted  on 
the  M-60  tank,  can  use  either  visible 
or  infrared  light.  It  can  be  switched 
instantly  from  one  to  the  other,  to 
a narrow  high  intensity  beam,  or  to 
a wider  diffused  beam  in  either  light 
mode.  With  candlepower  ranging  into 
the  millions,  it  weighs  only  238 
pounds. 

General  purpose  searchlight,  30- 

inch,  replaces  the  60-inch  searchlight 
with  half  the  weight — 1200  pounds — 
and  twice  the  lumen  output.  It  has 
400  million  candlepower  and  a 10,- 
000-meter  range  for  indirect  employ- 
ment. It  can  illuminate  the  battlefield 


by  direct  light  on  the  target;  by  in- 
direct, diffused  scattered  light  from 
an  overhead  beam;  or  by  reflection 
from  cloud  cover. 

Research  and  development  of  night 
vision  equipment  and  systems  is  car- 
ried on  principally  by  the  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command’s  Engineer  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories.  This 
work  is  done  “in-house”  by  laboratory 
personnel  and  by  contract  with  lead- 
ing companies  in  the  electrical,  elec- 
tronic and  optical  fields.  Night  vision 
items,  as  a group,  come  under  auspices 
of  the  Night  Vision  Project  Manager 
for  total  integrated  management  with- 
in Army  Materiel  Command. 

There  are  ground  surveillance  sec- 
tions organic  to  all  infantry,  mecha- 
nized, and  tank  battalions  and  armored 
cavalry  squadrons.  The  major  equip- 
ment in  these  sections  are  radar  sets 
AN/PPS-4  and  AN/TPS-33. 

Short  range  radar,  AN/PPS-4, 
weighing  1 15  pounds,  can  detect  mov- 
ing personnel  up  to  3500  meters  and 
moving  vehicles  up  to  6,000  meters. 


Infrared  nearviewing  devices,  utilizing  their  own  light  sources  or  picking  up  those  emitted 
by  enemy,  include  hand  held  unit,  left,  and  helmet-mounted  binoculars  for  night  driving. 
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Surveillance  Devices  Up-to-Dale 


Tank-mounted  xenon  searchlight,  above,  goes  into  action  (right)  as  gunner  hits  target  1700 
yards  away.  Unit  can  be  instantly  converted  to  infrared  for  operation  in  dark. 


Moving  targets  are  heard  on  a head- 
set. 

The  Army’s  other  ground  surveil- 
lance radar  is  the  250-pound  AN/- 
TPS-33,  a medium-range  radar 
which  can  detect  moving  personnel 
up  to  5,000  meters  and  moving  ve- 
hicles up  to  18,000  meters.  Targets 
are  indicated  by  audio  signals  and 
video  presentation. 

The  division  level  radar  set,  AN/- 
TPS-25,  is  located  in  the  headquarters 
battery  of  division  artillery.  It  can 
detect  moving  personnel  at  5,000 
meters  and  moving  vehicles  at  18,000. 
It  also  has  audio  and  visual  presenta- 
tions of  targets.  Also,  the  deflection, 
range,  and  elevation  of  the  radar  are 
linked  electronically  and  mechanically 
to  an  indicator  beneath  the  operator’s 
map  board,  to  show  the  area  of  the 
radar’s  coverage  on  a map  or  overlay. 
The  indicator  can  be  set  to  maps  of 
1 : 25,000  or  1 : 50,000  scale. 

Direct  support  artillery  battalion 
radar,  AN/MPQ-4,  is  designed  to  lo- 
cate enemy  weapons  by  detecting  the 
trajectory  of  enemy  mortars  and  high- 


angle  artillery  weapons  having  a min- 
imum caliber  of  60mm.  It  has  a 10 
kilometer  range  and  an  accuracy  of  50 
meters  in  range,  by  two  mils  in 
azimuth. 

Improvements  are  being  made  in 
these  radars.  Advance  development 
models  of  visual  B-type  display  kits 
for  the  AN/TPS-25  and  AN/TPS-33 
are  being  made.  These  kits  will  give 
the  operator  an  overall  picture  of 
the  target  situation  and  allow  changes 
to  be  rapidly  noted.  Service  test 
models  can  be  expected  in  July  1967. 

Moving  target  information  kit, 
now  in  the  bid-evaluation  stage  for 
the  AN/MPQ-4,  will  allow  the  radar 
to  distinguish  mortars  from  other 
targets,  such  as  clouds  and  rain  squalls. 
Also  a procurement  has  been  proc- 
essed for  a video  data  recorder  and 
play  back  kit  for  the  AN/MPQ-4 
which  will  help  avoid  operator  satu- 
ration. 

The  most  advanced  state  of  readi- 
ness is  represented  by  AN/PPS-5 
radar,  a forward  area  combat  sur- 
veillance radar,  which  is  still  being 
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tested.  At  56  pounds  it  is  considerably 
lighter  than  current  ground  units.  It 
can  be  operated  by  one  man  and  can 
detect  moving  personnel  up  to  3,000 
meters,  moving  vehicles  up  to  10,- 
000,  and  has  even  greater  range  ca- 
pability. One  of  its  main  advantages  is 
its  aural  and  visual  target  presenta- 
tions. 

Very  short-range  radar,  the  AN/- 
PPS-6,  can  spot  moving  personnel  up 
to  1,500  meters  and  moving  vehicles 
at  3,000.  The  Marine  Corps  is  test- 
ing this  25-pound-with-tripod  unit  and 
the  Army  Materiel  Command  is  moni- 
toring the  program. 

One  difficulty  with  current  radar 
equipment  is  that  a relatively  unso- 
phisticated receiver  can  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  the  radar  long  before  the  radar 
spots  the  target.  An  enemy  so  equip- 
ped can  thus  take  evasive  action  or 
effect  other  countermeasures  and  en- 
ter the  radar-covered  area  undetected. 
To  knock  out  this  weak  spot,  studies 
are  under  contract  to  develop  a means 
of  concealing  radio  frequency  ema- 
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nation  from  radar. 

Another  operational  difficulty  with 
combat  surveillance  radars  is  that 
in  most  tactical  situations  the  line 
of  sight  is  extremely  limited  so  that 
the  units  are  restricted  to  a range 
much  below  their  actual  capacity. 

Sound  ranging  has  been  effectively 
used  to  locate  artillery  weapons 
throughout  World  Wars  I and  II, 
and  the  Korean  War.  The  present 
standard  equipment  is  the  sound 
ranging  set  GR-8.  This  was  first  used 
during  World  War  II  and  no  new 
equipment  items  have  been  issued  since 
that  time.  About  two  years  ago  a new 
sound  ranging  system,  the  TNS-5,  was 
evaluated.  This  used  independent 
azimuth  measuring  units,  a magnetic 
tape  recorder  and  a cathode  ray  dis- 
play unit.  Evaluation  found  the  re- 
cording and  presentation  capabilities 
better  than  the  GR-8.  However,  the 
equipment  was  bulky  and  heavy,  and 
the  independent  azimuth  station  re- 
quired additional  personnel  over  that 
required  for  the  GR-8  system. 
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Surveillance  Devices  Up-lo-Dale 


By  Microwave  and  Laser — 

DISTANCE  SURVEYING  DEVICES 

Two  recent  developments  designed  to  help  artillery  zero  in 
on  target  are  the  Surveying  Instrument,  Distance,  Measuring, 
Electronic  Microwave,  Model  MC-8  more  commonly  known  as  the 
DME  and  the  XM23  Laser  Range  Finder.  DME  measures  distances 
from  200  to  50,000  meters  to  a high  degree  of  accuracy.  In- 
stead of  a tellurometer  cathode  ray  tube,  it  uses  a numerical 
"readout"  window,  thus  eliminating  the  tricky  job  of  interpret- 
ing images  on  the  cathode  ray  tube.  The  window  indicator 
also  reduces  the  problem  of  poor  observing  conditions. 

The  lightweight  man-portable  XM23  Laser  Range  Finder  will 
be  employed  by  forward  observers  to  determine  rapidly  the 
precise  location  of  targets.  Its  purpose— to  increase  the  first 
round  hit  probability  of  direct  and  indirect  fire  weapons. 


Flash  ranging  is  the  location  of 
weapons  by  the  infrared  and  visual 
energy  generated  by  their  firing.  An 
infrared  detecting  set,  GAS-1,  was 
evaluated  about  two  years  ago.  This 
equipment  can  spot  what  the  eye 


cannot — the  halo  effect  of  a weapon 
firing  from  defilade.  While  basic  re- 
quirements for  weapons  location  have 
been  satisfied,  developmental  efforts 
are  continuing  to  correct  problems  of 
vertical  resolution  and  lighter  weight. 


New  30-inch  searchlight  which  illuminates  enemy  provides  as  much  light  as  the  60-inch  unit 
that  was  used  during  Korean  War. 
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Transportable  radar 
set  AN/TPS-25  can 
detect  moving  tar- 
get, then  pinpoint 
its  exact  position. 


Mobile  radar  set 
AN-MPQ-4A  locates 
enemy  mortars  and 
also  is  used  to 
adjust  artillery  fire. 


Surveillance  Devices  Up-fo-Dale 


Artillery  target  acquisition  devices  include  the 
distance  surveying  instrument,  above,  and  Laser 
range  finder,  top  right. 


Another  item  in  the  developmental 
cycle  is  the  AN/UVS-1,  the  visual 
airborne  target  locator  system,  com- 
posed of  airborne  and  ground  ele- 
ments. There  are  two  main  compo- 
nents— a stabilized  telescope  and  an 
attitude  reference  system.  The  ground 
element  consists  primarily  of  a track- 
er with  a distance  measurer  and  a 
computer.  While  the  airborne  ele- 
ments were  designed  primarily  for 
use  in  a U-6  aircraft  type,  it  has 
been  used  also  in  helicopters. 

Aerial  camera  photos  are  still  the 
ones  for  the  new  sensors  to  beat.  Be- 
cause of  their  clarity  and  detail  the 
camera  remains  the  most  dependable 
sensor  where  weather  conditions  are 
favorable.  The  Mohawk  photographic 
system  can  take  photos  in  daylight  or 
artificially  illuminated  darkness.  It  pro- 
vides vertical  and  oblique  photography 
from  altitudes  less  than  100  feet  to 
more  than  25,000  feet.  Pilot  or  ob- 
server controlled,  the  system  functions 
in  either  single  pulsed  or  automatic 


Using  both  aural  and  visual  target  presentations, 
the  AN/PPS-5  forward  area  combat  surveillance 
radar  is  under  test. 

camera  modes.  Continuing  effort  is 
aimed  at  providing  better  perform- 
ance of  the  photographic  sensor,  such 
as  high  film  speed  and  fast  processing. 
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Silent  Sentry 
portable  radar 
is  used  to  keep 
border  watch. 


New  infrared  sight 
is  adaptable  to 
wide  variety  of 
other  weapons  as 
well  as  the  rifle. 


Because  side-looking  airborne  ra- 
dar can  get  imagery  at  slant  range, 
the  radar  need  not  overfly  the  target. 

Infrared,  like  photography,  is  a pas- 
sive collection  means.  No  emissions 
of  any  type  are  sent  out  from  the 
sensor  to  be  detected  by  the  enemy. 
Features  are  detected  by  the  differ- 
ences of  heat  emissions. 

Imagery  obtained  from  photogra- 
phy, infrared,  and  radar  sensors  re- 
quires interpretation  before  it  can  be 
put  to  use.  At  present,  military  use 
of  sensor  imagery  is  limited  not  so 
much  by  the  means  of  gathering  it 
as  by  the  difficulty  of  sorting  it  to 
extract  information  of  interest  within 
the  short  time  usually  available. 

The  only  interpretation  facility  now 
available  to  the  Army  is  the  tactical 
image  interpretation  facility,  AN/- 
TSQ-43,  a self-contained  equipment 


mounted  in  an  expandable  van,  which 
is  used  to  extract  intelligence  infor- 
mation from  photographic,  radar  and 
infrared  imagery.  Several  viewers  are 
used  for  magnifying  imagery,  and  a 
computer  for  measuring.  Results  and 
observations  are  transmitted  to  the 
requesting  commander  by  telephone, 
radio,  and  tele-typewriter. 

Research  and  development  in  air- 
borne surveillance  and  target  acquisi- 
tion sensors  are  conducted  primarily 
in  laboratories  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Electronics  Command  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, New  Jersey. 

All  of  these  activities  add  up  to 
a constant  effort  of  Army  Materiel 
Command,  through  its  Combat  Sur- 
veillance Office,  to  provide  the  means 
for  the  Army  to  Find  ’em,  Fix  ’em, 
Fight  ’em,  Finish  ’em. 
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Testing  Combat 
Surveillance  Equipment 


Homer  P.  Davis 


PERHAPS  one  of  the  toughest  jobs 
in  the  Army  is  that  of  the  weapons 
and  equipment  tester.  An  expert  in  many 
fields,  he  must  know  the  weapon  or 
equipment  he  is  testing;  he  also  must 
know  how  it  will  be  used  so  that  he 
can  apply  the  most  demanding  tests. 

When  the  Army  needs  to  “prove  out” 
a new  weapon  or  equipment  item  in  a 
hurry,  it  calls  on  the  U.  S.  Army  Test 
and  Evaluation  Command,  a major  com- 
ponent of  the  U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand. Its  test  personnel  stand  at  the 
crossroads  to  victory.  If  the  new  item 
will  not  work  in  the  field,  all  the 
drawing  board  victories  are  pyrrhic 
indeed. 

Of  all  the  weapons  and  equipment 
that  TECOM  tests,  manned  airborne 
combat  surveillance  and  target  acquisi- 
tion systems  are  perhaps  the  most  chal- 
lenging. The  end  product  is  so  complex 
that  many  tests  of  almost  every  con- 
ceivable type  are  needed  to  prove  it  is 
suitable  and  safe  for  Army  use.  Com- 
ponent systems  tested  include:  propul- 
sion, hydraulic,  oxygen,  fire  extinguisher, 
de-icing,  landing  gear,  flight  control, 
fuel,  electrical,  flight  instrumentation, 
ventilation,  heating,  and  seat  ejection. 
Then  there  are  the  avionics  systems: 
auto-pilot,  VHF  and  UHF  radios,  auto- 
matic direction  finders,  terrain  avoid- 
HOMER  P.  DAVIS  is  Project  Officer,  Electronics 
Directorate,  U.  S.  Army  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Mary- 
land. 


ance  radar,  interphone,  doppler  naviga- 
tor and  tactical  navigation.  Surveillance 
equipment — photographic,  infrared,  ra- 
dar and  radiac — undergoes  the  same 
thorough  testing. 

Each  of  these  systems  must  be  tested 
and  TECOM  will  do  it,  but  only  if  it 
has  not  been  done  before.  Why?  Be- 
cause TECOM  does  not  test  for  testing's 
sake.  If  an  item  has  been  previously 
tested,  TECOM  will  not  repeat  the  effort 
but  will  do  only  what  is  additionally 
required — a philosophy  which  applies  to 
all  equipment  for  which  it  has  testing 
responsibility.  _j 

Equally  important  is  the  maintenance 
of  equipment  in  the  field.  Techniques 
for  maintaining  the  equipment  in  an 
operating  condition  are  developed  by 
the  Army  Materiel  Command  element 
responsible  for  the  design  of  the  equip-  a 
ment.  Sufficient  spare  parts  must  be 
provided  for  replacement.  The  complete 
maintenance  package  is  then  evaluated 
for  Army  use  along  with  the  equipment 
under  test. 

TECOM  provides  the  facilities  and 
people  to  test  any  and  all  equipment. 

Its  testing  activities  fall  into  two  broad 
categories — Engineering  and  Service  En- 
gineering. These  tests  are  conducted  un- 
der controlled  conditions  by  engineering 
personnel  to  determine  technical  per- 
formance and  the  degree  to  which  the 
equipment  meets  the  design  criteria.  The 
Engineering  tests  provide  data  for  use 
in  further  development  and  to  determine 
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TECOM  Procedures  in 
Engineering/Service  testing: 


1 Write  a test  plan.  TECOM  prepares 
1 " all  test  plans  for  these  tests. 

2 Program  the  test  with  internal  as 
. well  as  external  AMC  and  TECOM 
agencies  needed  to  support  the  tests. 

3.  Estimate  the  cost  of  the  test. 

^ Budget  and  assign  funds  for  the 
particular  project. 

Stabilize  critical  specialties  required 
■ to  complete  the  tests. 

C Train  personnel  in  the  operation 
of  the  equipment  to  be  tested. 

7 Stress  safety.  Obtain  a statement 
'■  from  the  equipment  developer  that 
the  equipment  is  safe  to  operate. 

8 Conduct  the  engineering  test,  record 
. results,  and  release  it  for  service 
testing  with  a safety  release  state- 
ment. 

9 Conduct  the  service  test,  record  re- 
. suits,  and  confirm  the  safe  opera- 
tion of  the  equipment. 

Complete  the  final  test  report,  re- 
porting findings,  conclusions,  and 
■ recommendations  concerning  suit- 
ability for  use  by  the  Army. 


technical  and  maintenance  suitability  for 
the  Service  tests.  Service  tests  are  con- 
ducted under  simulated  or  actual  field 
conditions  using  soldiers  representative 
of  those  who  will  operate  and  maintain 


the  equipment  in  the  field.  The  service 
tests  provide  the  basis  for  recommenda- 
tions of  type  classification. 

When  equipment  fails  to  perform  as 
required,  it  is  a relatively  simple  matter 
to  check  back,  because  tests  have  been 
conducted  in  an  orderly  manner,  with 
results  recorded.  Using  this  data,  the 
equipment  sponsor  completes  the  needed 
corrections  and  returns  the  equipment 
for  additional  testing. 

TECOM  with  its  17  subordinate 
agencies  has  an  impressive  array  of 
qualified  test  personnel  with  years  of 
experience,  capable  of  conducting  al- 
most any  conceivable  test.  Facilities  are 
being  continuously  improved  to  meet 
demands  for  testing  as  Army  equipment 
changes  in  design  and  complexity. 

The  result  of  this  comprehensive  and 
intensive  testing  is  reliable  equipment 
in  which  the  field  soldier  can  have 
confidence — equipment  that  will  aid  him 
in  carrying  out  his  decisive  role  in 
combat. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  AGENCIES 
FOR  COMBAT  SURVEILIANCE,  NIGHT  VISION, 

AND  TARGET  ACQUISITION  MATTERS 

Director  of  Surveillance  & Reconnaissance 

Office  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence 

Department  of  the  Army 

Washington,  D.  C.  20310 

Chief,  Combat  Surveillance  Office 

Headquarters,  U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Command 

Washington,  D.  C.  20315 

Chief,  Radar/Combat  Surveillance  Commodity  Management  Office 
U.  S.  Army  Electronics  Command 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.  07703 

Director,  Combat  Surveillance,  Night  Vision,  and  Target  Acquisition  Laboratories 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.  07703 

Project  Manager,  Night  Vision 

U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Command 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  22060 

Director,  U.  S.  Army  Night  Vision  Laboratory 
1 Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  22060 

Chief,  Combat  Surveillance  Division 

U.  S.  Army  Electronics  Command  R.  & D.  Activity 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  85613 

Commandant,  U.  S.  Army  Combat  Surveillance  School 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  85613 
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A key  member  of  the  Army  surveillance  family 
that  gives  wings  to  the  Army’s 
combat  intelligence  gathering  effort  is 


The 

Mohawk 


1 1 
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The  "Chief -Who -Never -Sleeps” 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Vincent  L.  Ulery 


THE  most  feared  of  the  American 
Indians  in  colonial  days  were  the 
Iroquois — the  League  of  the  Long- 
house.  The  most  ferocious  of  the 
Five  Nations  were  the  Mohawks — 
the  Keepers  of  the  Eastern  Gate;  the 
Man  Eaters. 

Armed  to  their  finger-tips,  the  Mo- 
hawks obliterated  the  Goliaths  of  the 
Indian  world  who  kept  the  colonists 
in  constant  terror — the  Hurons,  the 
powerful  Erie  and  the  Neutral  Con- 
federacy— all  of  whom  outnumbered 
the  mortally-feared  Mohawks  at  least 
four-to-one. 

The  Mohawks  were  extremely  loyal 
to  their  friends  and,  allied  to  the 
colonists  before  the  Revolution,  they 
took  on  the  role  of  scouts  in  such 
key  engagements  as  Fort  Duquesne 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  VINCENT  L.  ULERY, 
General  Staff,  was  until  recently  Project  Man- 
ager for  Mohawk,  U.  S.  Army  Materiel 
Command,  Washington,  D.  C. 


and  Ticonderoga. 

Today,  our  Army  needs  the  ability 
to  observe  the  enemy  and  to  survey 
the  battlefield  as  the  prime  requisite 
for  success  in  combat.  As  did  the 
loyal  tribe  for  which  it  is  named,  the 
Mohawk  aircraft  serves  as  a scout 
today. 

The  ability  of  modern  forces  to 
deploy  over  long  distances  places  a 
high  priority  on  the  rapid  production 
of  combat  intelligence  information. 
Without  adequate  and  timely  intelli- 
gence, superiority  in  men  and  equip- 
ment means  little. 

In  the  mid-1950’s  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Army’s  intelligence 
gathering  capability  had  not  kept  pace 
with  weapons  development  and  mo- 
bility. Out  of  the  battlefield  com- 
mander’s need  for  sufficient  and  time- 
ly information  on  the  activity  of  the 
enemy,  the  modern-day  Mohawk 
evolved.  The  system  was  developed 
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to  fill  the  Army’s  need  for  an  aerial 
surveillance  system  directly  respon- 
sive to  the  division  commander  and 
directly  under  his  control. 

While  the  Air  Force  large-area 
photographic  reconnaissance  coverage 
is  essential  to  the  Army’s  overall 
intelligence-gathering  effort,  it  does 
not  and  cannot  provide  the  immedi- 
ate-response capability  so  urgently 
needed  by  the  division  and  lower 
levels. 

The  Mohawk  is  a completely  inte- 
grated battlefield  surveillance  system. 
The  aircraft  is  an  all-weather,  twin 
turbo-prop  plane  designed  to  operate 
from  small,  unimproved  fields  for 
tactical  observation.  The  mid-wing 
three-tail  Grumman-built  aircraft 
uses  Lycoming  T-53-L-7  engines 
mounted  in  nacelles  above  the  wing. 

The  system  consists  of  an  aircraft; 
photographic,  side-looking  radar;  and 
infrared  sensors  and  their  data  trans- 
fer systems.  It  is  supported  by  imagery 
processing  and  interpretation,  and 
radar  tracking  and  plotting  elements. 
Experience  in  Viet  Nam  has  shown 
that  the  system  can  supply  a large 
part  of  the  intelligence  information 
so  vitally  needed  by  the  battlefield 
commander. 

The  Mohawk  has  been  produced 


in  three  basic  configurations — the 
OV-1A  visual-photographic  aircraft; 
the  OV-1B  visual-photographic-side- 
looking  radar;  and  the  OV-1C  visual- 
photographic-infrared  aircraft.  The 
Army  plans  to  keep  the  Mohawk  in 
active  inventory. 

Tactics.  Use  of  aircraft  alone  to 
get  the  essential  elements  of  informa- 
tion involves  a very  high  risk.  In 
varying  degrees  all  aircraft  are  vul- 
nerable to  enemy  defenses.  However, 
the  same  effectiveness — at  only  mod- 
erate risk — can  be  obtained  by  using 
a combination  of  two  tactics. 

The  first  tactic  involves  frequent 
scanning  with  side-looking  radar  from 
behind  friendly  lines,  to  detect  activ- 
ity. This  is  followed  by  a low-level 
flight  to  the  target  area  and  pop-up 
maneuver,  using  infrared  and  photo- 
graphic coverage  to  locate  and  identi- 
fy the  activity.  Thus  the  necessary 
information  is  obtained  in  time,  at 
reduced  risk,  to  provide  for  evalua- 
tion and  decision. 

The  Stand-Off  mission,  performed 
by  the  OV-1B  from  behind  friendly 
lines,  uses  side-looking  radar  (SLAR) 
to  “see”  the  enemy  while  the  aircraft 
flies  out  of  range  of  most  enemy 
ground  forces. 


"The  system  consists  of  aircraft,  photographic,  side  looking  radar,  infrared  sensors  . . . 
supported  by  imagery  processing  and  interpretation  of  radar  tracking  and  plotting  elements." 
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The  frequency  with  which  an  area 
is  scanned  will  determine  the  elapsed 
time  between  an  enemy  activity  and 
its  detection.  The  more  often  a patrol 
aircraft  passes  a given  point,  the 
shorter  the  time  between  enemy  move- 
ment and  detection.  This  time  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  aircraft, 
the  speed  and  turning  performance 
of  the  craft,  and  the  length  of  front 
being  patrolled.  On  a 50-kilometer 
front,  a Mohawk  could  make  one 
complete  circuit  in  15  minutes.  Faster 
aircraft  tend  to  overshoot  into  ad- 
jacent division  areas  and  spend  more 
time  in  turning. 

The  SLAR  in-flight  processor- 
viewer  shows  the  imagery  almost  im- 
mediately. If  the  situation  warrants, 
the  radar  observer  can  alert  the  mon- 
itoring intelligence  unit  to  the  need 
for  a closer  look  with  an  OV-1 A or  1C 
aircraft  or  for  immediate  destruction 
by  suitable  weapons. 

The  approach  to  the  target  area 
is  characterized  by  “nap-of-the-earth” 
flying  to  and  across  the  forward  edge 
of  the  battle  area,  usually  by  an 
OV-1  A or  C.  Activity  reported  by  the 
standoff  mission  can  be  identified  or 
observed.  Terrain  features  are  used 
to  minimize  exposure  and  mask  the 
aircraft’s  progress. 

A two-place  aircraft,  the  Mohawk 
carries  a second  man  to  aid  in  navi- 
gating to  a desired  area.  The  Mo- 
hawk’s excellent  low-speed,  low-alti- 
tude maneuverability  allows  tree-top 
operations.  This  reduces  its  vulnerabil- 
ity to  ground  fire — usually  antiaircraft 
rather  than  missiles  in  the  Mohawk’s 


area  of  operation.  Even  when  flown 
at  its  maximum  speed — approximate- 
ly 260  knots — the  Mohawk  can  re- 
main close  to  the  ground  in  almost 
any  terrain.  If  aircraft  with  higher 
speeds  are  used,  the  terrain  clearance 
must  be  increased  to  prevent  crash- 
ing into  hills.  Thus  the  Mohawk  is  a 
less  vulnerable  target  than  faster  air- 
craft which  must  fly  higher. 

Minimum-altitude  operation,  which 
makes  for  reduced  vulnerability,  also 
cuts  surveillance  ability.  By  using  the 
Pop-Up  maneuver,  however,  the  Mo- 
hawk overcomes  this  limitation.  Ob- 
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servation  is  enhanced  and  vulnerabil- 
ity is  still  minimized. 

The  Mohawk  flies  into  enemy  ter- 
ritory at  tree-top  level.  When  it  nears 
the  area  of  interest,  it  climbs  rapidly. 
To  cut  vulnerability  to  ground  fire, 
time  spent  above  tree-top  level  must 
be  kept  as  short  as  possible.  After 
completing  the  necessary  observation 
at  altitude,  the  aircraft  dives  back  to 
tree-top  level  and  returns  to  friendly 
lines.  The  total  time  spent  at  altitude 
is  usually  less  than  the  time  needed 
for  the  enemy  to  detect,  identify, 
track,  and  bring  weapons  to  bear  on 


the  aircraft. 

The  Mohawk,  in  three  versions  in- 
corporating a wide  spectrum  of  sur- 
veillance equipment,  is  qualified  to 
satisfy  the  major  portion  of  the 
Army’s  airborne  surveillance  require- 
ments. Its  full  potential  is  realized 
through  a teamwork  concept  under 
which  the  three  versions  are  operated 
in  close  coordination.  The  all-seeing, 
fleet  Mohawk  scouting  system  is  to- 
day keeping  alive  the  combat  tradi- 
tions of  its  namesake — the  scouting 
chief-who-never-sleeps.  '5% 
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Combat  Surveillance  and  Target  Acquisition — 
It  answers  the  question 


What’s 


Robert  S.  Wiseman 


The  large  increase  in  fire  power 
and  mobility  of  tactical  combat 
units  since  World  War  II  has  gener-^ 
ated  requirements  for  more  timel 
and  continuing  knowledge  of  the 
disposition  of  enemy  forces  for  both 
command  intelligence  and  the  effective 
employment  of  weapons.  When  the 
purpose  of  such  information  is  pri- 
marily to  provide  intelligence,  the 
function  is  termed  “combat  surveil- 
lance”. When  the  objective  is  pri- 
marily the  employment  of  weapons, 
the  function  is  termed  “target  ac- 
quisition.” 

The  need  for  combat  surveillance 
and  target  acquisition  data  at  various 
echelons  is  governed  by  the  re- 
quirements of  commanders.  The  com- 
DR.  ROBERT  S.  WISEMAN  is  Director,  Combat 
Surveillance,  Night  Vision,  and  Target  Ac- 
quisition Laboratories. 
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Front? 


pany  commander’s  major  concern  is 
with  what  is  happening  in  his  area  of 
responsibility,  particularly  the  move- 
ment of  individual  soldiers  and  ve- 
hicles, the  location  of  small  weapons 
and  mortars,  terrain  conditions,  and 
radiological  contamination.  Battalion 
commanders  need  to  detect  personnel 
units,  armor,  and  artillery,  as  well  as 
to  know  the  terrain  and  radiological 
contamination  conditions  to  greater 
ranges.  Division  interests  cover  still 
greater  ranges. 

Traditional  methods  for  obtaining 
combat  surveillance  and  target  loca- 
tion information  were  by  means  of 
air  observers,  ground  reconnaissance 
patrols,  or  Artillery  Forward  Observ- 
ers with  front  line  units.  Although 
the  latter  were  generally  in  contact 
with  their  battalions  by  radio,  the 
information  from  aerial  photographs 
or  that  gathered  by  ground  patrols 
was  only  available  if  and  when  the 
aircraft  or  patrol  returned  from  its 
mission.  In  all  cases  surveillance  was 
limited  to  that  which  was  visible  to 
the  human  eye. 

To  provide  more  timely  informa- 
tion, extend  the  range  of  the  human 
senses,  provide  more  accurate  loca- 
tions, and  reduce  the  deterioration  in 
human  performance  due  to  fatigue, 
a number  of  surveillance  and  target 
acquisition  equipments  have  been  de- 
veloped. Most  of  these  devices  detect 
electromagnetic  radiant  energy  such 


as  light,  infrared,  microwave,  or  radio 
waves  emitted  or  reflected  by  the 
targets.  Mechanical  energy  produced 
by  the  firing  of  weapons  and  move- 
ment of  materiel  and  units  is  also 
detected. 

The  first  surveillance  aids  were 
binoculars  and  night  glasses.  Sound 
ranging  equipment  such  as  the  GR-8 
was  introduced  for  weapon  location. 
During  the  World  War  II  era  the 
technique  of  utilizing  invisible  infra- 
red radiation  to  illuminate  a battle 
area  at  night  and  of  converting  an 
invisible  image  of  reflected  infrared 
“light”  into  an  immediately  observ- 
able visible  image  was  incorporated 
into  the  well  known  sniperscope  and 
snooperscope  night  viewing  equip- 
ments. Within  the  past  decade,  ground 
based  portable  radar  equipments  such 
as  the  AN /PPS-4  have  been  used  to 
detect  targets  on  an  around  the  clock 
basis. 

A major  limitation  of  nearly  all 
electromagnetic  energy  detection 
equipments  is  the  need  for  line  of 
sight  between  detector  and  targets. 
One  means  of  easing  this  range  limita- 
tion is  to  elevate  the  sensors  on 
vantage  points  such  as  a hill  or  atop 
a mast.  Elevation  is  particularly  neces- 
sary for  brigade  and  division  level 
surveillance  and  target  acquisition  be- 
cause of  the  greater  range  of  interest. 
The  standard  long  range  ground  sur- 
veillance radar,  the  AN/TPS-25,  is 
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mast  mounted. 

To  meet  still  longer  range  require- 
ments, sensors  in  manned  aircraft  are 
flown  over  forward  areas  or  along  the 
forward  edge  of  the  battle  area  to 
peer  sideways  into  the  zone  beyond. 
The  Mohawk  is  used  for  missions  of 
this  nature. 

To  obtain  useful  surveillance  in- 
formation requires  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  photographic,  infrared  and 
radar  imagery.  Target  photo  images 
are  generally  quite  small,  and  their 
contrast  low,  due  to  application  of 
camouflage  techniques.  This  makes 
target  detection  by  the  image  inter- 
preter like  finding  a needle  in  the 
haystack. 

Radar  Mortar  Locators,  such  as 
the  AN/MPQ-4A,  are  used  in  for- 
ward areas  to  detect  the  passage  of 
artillery  shells  in  their  trajectory  and 
to  compute,  from  such  data,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  mortars.  This  is  done 
on  a near  real  time  basis  so  that  effec- 
tive counter  fire  can  be  placed  before 
the  enemy  crew  can  “scoot.”  Long 
range  enemy  artillery  is  located  by  tri- 
angulation techniques  utilizing  sound 
detection  equipments  such  as  the 
GR-8. 

Since  the  effective  employment  of 
firepower  and  maximum  utilization 
of  improved  mobility  requires  rapid 


response  combat  surveillance  and  tar- 
get acquisition  systems,  the  Army 
strives  for  improved  capability  in 
these  functions. 

To  give  greater  coherence  and  di- 
rection to  development  programs,  and 
to  capitalize  on  all  available  tech- 
nology and  shorten  time  between  con- 
cept and  availability,  personnel  of 


Designed  to  cover  major  avenues  of  enemy  movement  at 
long  ranges — up  to  18,000  meters  for  vehicles — the 
AN/TPS-25  can  be  operated  automatically. 


Vietnamese  signalmen  are  instructed  by  U.  S.  adviser  in 
operation  of  a ground  surveillance  radar  set  to  be  used 
in  jungle  search  for  Viet  Cong. 


various  Army  Materiel  Command 
Research  and  Development  Labora- 
tories have  recently  been  consolidated 
into  the  U.  S.  Army  Combat  Surveil- 
lance, Night  Vision  and  Target  Ac- 
quisition Laboratories  of  the  Elec- 
tronics Command  at  Fort  Monmouth, 
New  Jersey. 

These  laboratories  are  being  staffed 
by  engineers  and  scientists  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  fields  of  radar,  electro- 
optics, photo-optics,  passive  sensing, 
image  interpretation  and  communi- 
cations systems.  They  carry  out  con- 
cepts and  techniques  developments 
largely  “in  house”,  while  engineering 
development  is  carried  out  in  a de- 
velopment area  in  cooperation  with 
civilian  industry.  The  production  and 
life  cycle  management  functions  for 
combat  surveillance,  night  vision  and 
target  acquisition  materiel  are  carried 
out  in  the  Procurement  and  Produc- 
tion Directorate  and  the  Radar  and 
Combat  Surveillance  Commodity  Of- 
fice of  the  Electronics  Command. 

For  future  trends,  we  may  expect 
significant  improvement  in  the  ability 
of  scouts  and  airborne  observers  to 
see  and  photograph  under  reduced 
levels  of  illumination.  This  may  be 
achieved  by  extensive  use  of  passive 


devices  capable  of  amplifying  ambient 
light  level  images,  so  that  targets  can 
be  detected  by  the  eye  or  photo- 
graphic films  without  auxiliary  il- 
lumination. 

Improved  heat  or  far  infrared  and 
radar  sensors  may  provide  more  in- 
formation and  greater  contrasts  of 
targets  and  backgrounds  and  also  may 
automatically  recognize  certain  types 
of  signals.  New  image  interpretation 
aids  may  better  enable  interpreters  to 
see  the  needles  in  the  haystack.  Sys- 
tems for  target  identification  may  be 
expanded.  Systems  employing  unat- 
tended sensors  and  airborne  platforms 
for  observers,  and  sensors  for  real 
time  surveillance  and  target  location, 
may  be  expected. 

New  technical  fields  such  as  lasers 
may  provide  improved  means  for  dis- 
tance measuring,  illumination,  and 
recording  of  high  quality  imagery. 
Excessive  penalty  to  the  mobility  of 
forces  may  be  avoided,  and  greater 
flexibility  in  use  of  equipments  may 
be  realized  by  reducing  the  size, 
weight  and  power  requirements  of 
newer  items.  Special  attention  is  also 
being  given  to  simplifying  the  skill 
required  for  their  operation  and 
maintenance.  ^ 
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A patrol  of  173d  Airborne  Brigade  (Separate)  takes  part 
in  a joint  sweep  operation  near  Ben  Cat,  Vietnam. 
Last  man  carries  leaflets  for  hut  dwellers. 


thanks 


To  and  For 
Those  Who  Are 


To  each  generation  belongs  the 
task  of  advancing  freedom;  of 
guarding  it  jealously;  of  nurturing  it; 
of  strengthening  its  institutions.  To 
each  generation  belongs  the  task  of 
defending  it  in  its  hour  of  need. 

“Today  you  are  the  guardians  and 
defenders  of  freedom  in  such  an 
hour. 

“Many  of  you  are  spending  this 
Thanksgiving  away  from  your  fami- 
lies. Many  of  you  serve  under  fire  in 
a lonely  and  dangerous  land.  Some 
of  your  comrades  have  fallen.  We, 


the  people  of  this  Nation,  want  you 
to  know  that  our  thoughts  are  with 
you. 

“Today  we  do  not  march  in  support 
of  your  unfinished  task.  We  carry  no 
placards  to  bolster  your  cause.  We 
sign  no  petitions  to  show  you  our 
unity. 

“But  we  do  much  more.  Today 
we  raise  our  voices  in  a single  prayer 
of  thanks  for  your  courage  and  your 
dedication. 

“And  that  is  the  most  powerful 
voice  of  all.” 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
in  o Thanksgiving  message 
to  the  Armed  Forces. 
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Trends  and  developments  in 


Our  Changing 

Army  Civilian  Workforce 

Joe  Nemeth 


TO  MEET  changing  military  re- 
quirements, the  Army  civilian 
workforce  itself  is  constantly  under- 
going changes  in  size  and  composition. 
Sometimes  these  changes  are  gradual; 
at  other  times  they  are  explosive. 
They  are  caused  by  international  events 
and  the  increasing  complexity  of  war- 
fare, but  are  also  influenced  by  social, 
economic,  and  political  forces  current 
in  American  society. 

JOE  NEMETH  is  on  the  staff  of  Director  of 
Civilian  Personnel,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel. 


Through  all  these  changes,  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  civilian  work- 
force remains  constant — to  provide 
maximum  support  to  the  military  com- 
ponent in  accomplishing  the  Army’s 
missions. 

A half  century  ago,  in  June  1916, 
the  United  States  Army  (War  De- 
partment) had  a total  of  108,399 
military  personnel  on  active  duty. 
These  military  personnel  were  sup- 
ported by  a civilian  workforce  of 
33,940 — a ratio  of  almost  one  civilian 
employee  for  each  three  men  in  uni- 


X-ray  technicians 
are  important  part 
of  civilian  workforce 
in  Army  hospitals 
and  dispensaries. 
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Civilians  serve 
wherever  Army  is 
stationed.  Here 
art  teacher  conducts 
class  in  Heidelberg. 


form.  During  World  War  I,  the  ci- 
vilian workforce  increased  by  721  per 
cent,  while  military  strength  rose  to 
3,711,504  or  781  per  cent. 

The  peak  of  Army’s  civilian  strength 
was  reached  in  June  1945  when 
1,487,599  civilians  backed  up  a mo- 
bilized Army  of  5,984,114  personnel. 
In  peace  as  in  crisis,  the  civilian 
workforce  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  defense  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

By  March  1950  the  civilian  work- 
force dropped  to  298,333  employees, 
its  post-World  War  II  low.  With  the 
onset  of  the  Korean  crisis,  it  rose  to 
623,421  direct  hire  employees  by  Jan- 
uary 1953.  On  this  date  there  were 
also  approximately  336,000  local  na- 
tional employees  working  overseas 
for  the  Army  under  indirect  hire  ar- 
rangements with  foreign  governments. 

On  30  June  1965,  there  were  453,- 
427  civilians  employed  by  the  Army, 
including  86,701  non-U.  S.  citizens 
working  under  indirect  hire  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  governments.  This 
works  out  to  a current  ratio  of  about 
one  employee  for  each  two  men  in 
uniform. 

A total  of  almost  15,000  United 
States  citizen  employees  serve  outside 
the  United  States  in  some  65  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  The  num- 
ber ranges  from  the  more  than  5,000 


in  Germany  to  nominal  representa- 
tion in  many  countries  such  as  El 
Salvador  and  Lebanon. 

The  largest  single  group  of  Army's 
civilian  employees- — 24  per  cent  of 
the  total — are  found  in  supply  and 
manufacturing  operations.  The  next 
largest  group,  22  per  cent,  work  in 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
Class  I installations.  Fourteen  per 
cent  work  in  research,  development 
and  testing  activities.  Engineer  Dis- 
tricts, which  maintain  rivers,  harbors 
and  construct  dams  and  military  fa- 
cilities, employ  12  per  cent.  The  vari- 
ous headquarters  offices  utilize  1 1 
per  cent,  and  procurement,  inspection 
and  clerical  activities  absorb  eight 
per  cent,  while  schools  and  general 
hospitals  employ  5 per  cent  each.  The 
remainder  are  in  miscellaneous  occu- 
pations such  as  more  than  3,000 
employees  in  the  Army  Map  Service. 

Army’s  civilians  are  employed  in 
two  broad  categories  of  jobs,  those 
under  the  Classification  Act  and  those 
whose  pay  is  set  by  the  Army-Air 
Force  Wage  Board  in  accordance 
with  prevailing  local  wage  rates. 
These  are  popularly  referred  to  as 
white  collar  and  blue  collar  jobs. 
White  collar  jobs — clerical,  adminis- 
trative, technical,  and  professional — 
make  up  over  57  per  cent  of  the  direct 
hire  workforce.  Manual  or  blue  collar 
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workers  make  up  the  remaining  43 
per  cent.  As  in  the  case  of  the  national 
workforce,  Army’s  white  collar  work- 
force is  increasing  at  the  expense  of 
the  blue  collar.  In  June  1953,  near  the 
close  of  the  Korean  War,  the  white 
collar  workforce  made  up  less  than 
43  per  cent  of  the  total. 

, Employees  work  in  approximately 

1,200  occupations — they  may  be  mess 
attendants  for  the  cadets  at  West 
Point  or  developers  of  new  weapons 
essential  to  victory  in  war.  Changes 
in  the  occupational  structure  occur- 
ring in  the  national  economy  are  also 
reflected  in  the  changing  support  re- 
quirements of  the  modern  Army.  Em- 
ployees in  digital  computer  occupa- 
tions who  numbered  358  in  1957 
increased  to  3,108  in  1964.  Physicists 
increased  from  743  to  1,107  during 
this  period,  electronic  engineers  from 
1,632  to  2,543.  Scientists  and  Engi- 
neers as  a group  increased  over  9 
per  cent  during  the  last  two  years 
and  now  number  over  26,000,  com- 
prising perhaps  the  largest  profes- 
sional workforce  in  the  country. 

The  single  most  populous  occupa- 
tion is  clerk  typist,  with  over  16,000 
employees,  but  down  from  the  22,472 
in  1957.  Among  Wage  Board  jobs 
I the  most  populous  occupations  are 
automotive  equipment  operation  and 
warehousing,  with  almost  5,000  em- 
ployees each. 

Again  consistent  with  national 
( trends,  an  increasing  number  of  Army 
employees  are  becoming  more  mobile. 
Approximately  75,000  are  registered 
in  formal  career  programs  which  en- 
courage mobility  as  a part  of  career 
development.  Key  jobs  in  the  eleven 
occupational  fields  covered  by  career 
programs  are  filled  on  an  Army-wide 
basis.  While  this  has  not  achieved  the 


Educational  adviser  at  Chemical  Center  School 
supervises  an  Army  student  conducting  class- 
room experiment. 


same  degree  of  mobility  as  in  the 
case  of  military  personnel,  since  it  is 
on  a voluntary  basis,  it  does  represent 
a somewhat  changed  situation  from 
that  cited  in  the  January  1959  Army 
Information  Digest  in  which  Gen- 
eral Collins  stressed  the  permanency 
of  the  civilian  at  an  assigned  location. 

The  civilian  employee  also  is  be- 
coming increasingly  unionized.  From 
a beginning  in  mid-1962  when  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10988  provided  for 
negotiations  with  Federal  agencies, 
unions  have  been  granted  recognition 
in  314  bargaining  units  in  Army  in- 
stallations. By  the  end  of  FY  1965, 
80  negotiated  agreements  covered 
43,800  employees. 

Civilian  employment  within  the 
Army  reflects  programs  emphasized 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  field  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity stress  is  placed  on  full 
opportunity  for  minority  groups. 
Negroes  constitute  11.7  per  cent  of 
the  Army  workforce.  The  Army  em- 
ployed 7,164  disadvantaged  young 
people  between  ages  16  and  21  in 
support  of  the  President’s  Youth  Op- 
portunity Campaign  in  the  summer  of 
1965.  Mental  retardates  are  being 
employed  for  relatively  simple  jobs 
and  proving  more  successful  than 
many  anticipated.  Women,  who  make 
up  28  per  cent  of  the  workforce,  are 
attaining  more  of  the  key  positions. 

Civilian  employees  are  becoming 
increasingly  productive  and  accom- 
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plishing  more  work  per  man  hour. 
“Productivity”  cuts  in  strength  of 
about  3 per  cent  a year  have  been 
accomplished  to  offset  this.  There 
have  been  increasing  monetary  sav- 
ings under  the  suggestions  program. 
The  estimated  annual  savings  in- 
increased  from  less  than  $14  million 
in  FY  1962  when  356,338  U.  S.  citi- 
zens were  employed  to  over  $21,- 
500,000  in  FY  1965  when  the  strength 
was  332,497. 

Army’s  civilian  workforce  will  con- 
tinue to  face  many  changes  in  the 
future.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  al- 
ready having  an  impact,  as  have  wars 
in  the  past.  Strength  in  critical  sup- 
port missions  is  being  increased  and 
employees  are  being  assigned  more 
support  duties  formerly  performed  by 
military  personnel.  The  experiences 
and  successful  adjustments  of  the  past 
give  every  indication  that  Army’s 
workforce  will  continue  to  respond  to 
the  changing  and  increasingly  so- 
phisticated needs  of  the  modern  Army. 
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Awards  for  Civilian  Achievement 


nine  civilians  were  presented  awards  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Civilian  Awards  Ceremony  conducted  recently  in  the 
Pentagon.  Seven  are  employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Army;  the 
eighth  is  a helicopter  pilot  with  Hiller  Aircraft  Company,  Inc.  The 
ninth  award  was  presented  posthumously  to  an  Edgewood  Arsenal 
physiologist  for  his  contribution  to  the  development  of  body  armor 
and  protective  footgear. 

• Miss  Priscilla  Alden,  Chief  of  Budget  Section,  Research  and 
Development  Directorate,  Army  Materiel  Command,  was  presented 
the  Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Award  for  directing  formulation  and 
preparation  of  justification  for  a budget  of  approximately  $1.3  billion. 

• Charles  E.  Leadman,  Journeyman  Electrician,  U.  S.  Army  Engi- 
neer District,  Baltimore,  received  the  award  for  rescuing  a fellow 
worker  from  a high-tension  line  pole. 

• Mr.  Eugene  L.  Simson,  Sierra  Army  Depot,  California,  received 
an  outstanding  suggestion  award  for  developing  a method  of  re-using 
brass  shell  cases  for  practice  ammunition,  at  a savings  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  for  the  first  year. 

• Posthumous  award  of  the  Decoration  for  Exceptional  Civil 
Service  went  to  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Dziemian.  As  supervisory  physiologist, 
Edgewood  Arsenal,  he  made  a significant  contribution  to  development 
of  body  armor,  footgear  to  protect  against  anti-personnel  mines,  and 
safer  spectacle  lenses. 

• Decoration  for  Exceptional  Civil  Service  also  went  to  Albert  L. 
Nowicki,  Supervisory  Cartographer,  Army  Map  Service  for  work  on 
producing  the  first  map  of  the  moon  compiled  by  using  modern 
photogrammetric  techniques,  and  to  Mr.  Billy  M.  Horton  and  Mr. 
Raymond  W.  Warren  of  Harry  Diamond  Laboratories  who  achieved  a 
breakthrough  in  development  of  a new  segment  of  the  control  indus- 
try— fluid  amplification. 

• Mr.  Richard  L.  Peck,  director  of  Flight  Operations,  Hiller  Air- 
craft Co.,  Inc.,  Palo  Alto,  California,  was  given  the  Distinguished 
Civilian  Service  Award.  As  flight  leader  of  U.  S.  Army  helicopters, 
he  flew  successive  rescue  and  relief  missions  during  the  1964  Cali- 
fornia floods. 

• Mr.  Benjamin  Pile,  mechanical  engineer  at  U.  S.  Army  Medical 

Equipment  Research  and  Development  Laboratory,  received  the  Dec- 
oration for  Exceptional  Civil  Service  for  developing  a rugged,  light- 
weight, portable,  battery-operated  field  x-ray  machine.  w 


Many  skills  combine  to  achieve  the  primary  objective  of 
the  civilian  workforce — to  provide  maximum  support  to 
the  military  component  in  accomplishing  the  Army's 
mission.  Some  of  these  skills  are  depicted  here. 

From  top  right,  counterclockwise — sheet  metal  repairman.  Fort  Leavenworth; 
repairman  adjusts  Nike-Hercules,  Fort  MacArthur ; draftsman  works  on  aircraft  illustration,  Fort  Rucker; 
key  punch  operator.  Fort  Lawton,  Washington;  gunsmiths  repair  Browning  Automatic  Rifles,  Fort  Polk; 
automotive  mechanic  adjusts  brakes,  Fort  Polk. 
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JUNGLE  CANOPY  PLATFORM  consisting  of 
two  steel  nets  200  feet  long  and  20 
feet  wide  is  being  tested  by  the  Army 
for  use  in  Vietnam  and  other  trouble 
spots.  Nets  are  laid  by  a helicopter 
across  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the 
form  of  a cross.  Another  helicopter 
then  brings  in  an  18  foot  hexagonal 
platform  and  places  it  on  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  nets.  Nets  and  platform  can 
be  laid  on  the  canopy  in  five  minutes. 
An  integral  power  hoist  is  used  to  lower 
supplies  and  equipment  to  the  jungle 
floor  and  raise  casualties  to  the  platform 
for  quick  evacuation.  The  platform  can 
also  be  used  for  an  observation  post 
or  radio  relay  station. 


INFANTRY  OFFICER  CANDIDATE,  Joe  T.  Jones,  prepares  a Claymore  anti  personnel  mine  for  firing  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia.  During  FY  1966,  the  Infantry  OCS  will  train  3,600  officer  candidates — an  increase  of 
1,600  over  the  FY  65  enrollment — in  order  to  help  the  Army  meet  increased  requirements  for  junior 
officers. 
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LANCE  ballistic  missile  was  recently  successfully  test  fired  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico. 
The  system  is  being  developed  to  replace  the  Honest  John  and  possibly  Little  John  missiles.  System 
development  work  is  underway  at  the  Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  near  Detroit,  with  Ling-Temco- 
Vought  the  prime  contractor.  Here  the  sequence  camera  shows  the  Lance  being  fired  from  the  system's 
lightweight  launcher. 


ARCTIC  TREK.  Led  by  1st  Lt.  Ramon  E.  Millard,  this  patrol  from  U.  5.  Army,  Alaska's  4th  Battalion, 
9th  Infantry,  spent  nearly  a month  making  a 200-mile  trek  by  foot  and  raft  on  a long-range  recon- 
naissance across  the  Brooks  Mountain  Range  in  Northern  Alaska  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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WHETHER  OR  NOT  to  use  the  sitting,  squatting  and  kneeling  positions  in  the  basic 
rifle  marksmanship  course  taught  at  Army  Training  Centers  is  now  under  study.  These 
trainees  taking  part  in  tests  being  conducted  at  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  are  firing 
under  watchful  eye  of  Army  Drill  Sergeant. 


A LETHAL  TEAM,  the  new  self-propelled  Hawk  air  defense  guided  missile  will  be  mounted  on  the 
XM-548  full-tracked  vehicle  to  be  used  in  the  forward  area  of  battle  zones.  Research  and  development 
contract,  aimed  at  increasing  Hawk's  mobility  annd  reducing  size  of  the  firing  unit,  has  been  awarded 
to  Raytheon  Company,  prime  contractor. 
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EXPLOSIVE  FOXHOLE  DIGGER  follows  these  steps:  Two  delay-type  fuzes,  a spike  or  stability  rod,  a 
cratering  charge  and  instructions  are  removed  from  the  plastic  container.  With  addition  of  a fuze, 
the  container  becomes  an  armed  shaped  charge.  Thirty  seconds  after  button  is  pressed,  charge  goes  off. 
Cratering  charge  is  placed  in  pilot  hole  and  detonated  thirty  seconds  later,  loosening  ground.  Finally, 
the  soil  is  removed  with  an  entrenching  tool  and  the  foxhole  completed. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW.  An  Army  60-ton  amphib- 
ious resupply  cargo  lighter  stands  by  at  the  en- 
trance of  Chesapeake  Bay  to  receive  one  of  two 
75-ton  6-inch  coast  artillery  guns  manufactured 
in  1908.  The  guns  are  scheduled  for  eventual 
display  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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LOW  COST  CARGO  PARACHUTE,  recently  developed 
by  U.  S.  Army  Natick  Laboratories,  and  expected 
to  be  classified  for  production  later  this  year, 
is  a 12-foot  diameter,  500  pound  capacity  item 
which  will  be  added  to  the  family  of  chutes  avail- 
able. The  canopy  is  cotton  sheeting,  the  14  sus- 
pension lines  are  of  400  pound  tensile  strength 
braided  nylon.  When  packed  it  measures  12  by  12 
by  4 inches,  and  weighs  five  pounds.  It  is  suitable 
for  high  velocity  impact  air  delivery  of  rigged 
loads  of  150  to  500  pounds  at  release  velocities 
of  from  60  to  150  knots. 
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Battle  at  Plei  Me 

The  point  of  the  defensive  triangle 
that  encloses  the  Special  Forces  camp 
at  Plei  Me  aims  directly  at  the  Cam- 
bodian border  20  miles  to  the  west. 

For  eight  interminable,  horror-filled 
days  the  camp  was  the  object  of  a 
Viet  Cong  attack  that  may  have  cost 
the  enemy  more  than  1,000  dead  and 
twice  that  number  wounded. 

The  Plei  Me  camp  lies  in  a position 
to  choke  off  Viet  Cong  supply  routes 
into  the  central  highlands  in  the  Pleiku 
area,  and  in  an  effort  to  gain  some 
type  of  major  victory  to  offset  U.  S. 
and  ARVN  military  successes,  the 
Viet  Cong  threw  an  estimated  four 
regiments,  including  North  Vietna- 
mese army  units,  into  the  battle. 

The  engagement  began  on  the  night 
of  19  October  with  the  ambush  of  a 
Montagnard  patrol.  Then,  for  nearly 
180  agonizing  hours,  the  10-man 
Special  Forces  team  and  two  com- 
panies of  Montagnards  were  subjected 
to  an  almost  constant  mortar,  recoil- 
less rifle  and  ground  attack  as  the 
Viet  Cong  tried  desperately  to  over- 
run the  camp. 

For  three  days  the  defenders,  aided 
by  around-the-clock  air  strikes  by 
U.  S.  and  Vietnamese  Air  Force  and 
U.  S.  Army  pilots,  held  off  the  su- 
perior enemy  forces.  Flare  ships  lit 
the  area  at  night,  and  supply  drops 


kept  the  defenders  in  food  and  am- 
munition. On  the  third  day,  two  com- 
panies of  ARVN  Rangers  were  heli- 
lifted  to  the  compound,  and  on  25 
October  an  armored  relief  column 
from  Pleiku  that  had  been  48  hours 
breaking  out  of  a VC  ambush,  reached 
Plei  Me  and  lifted  the  siege. 

In  the  compound,  the  weary  de- 
fenders got  their  first  rest  in  eight 
days.  The  Special  Forces  camp  com- 
mander, Capt.  Harold  H.  Moore, 
praised  the  air  support.  “In  my 
opinion,”  he  said,  “the  air  strikes 
saved  the  camp.  Our  air  support  was 
outstanding.” 

Sounds  of  Zone  D 

So  this  is  Zone  D.  A low  whining 
sound  pierces  the  humid  jungle  air 
and  new  men  in  the  unit  hit  the 
ground  waiting  for  the  explosion.  But 
the  sound  fades  away — it  turns  out 
to  have  been  caused  by  a beetle.  Some- 
body cusses  loudly — both  at  the  beetle 
and  because  somebody  has  managed 
to  spill  the  midday  coffee. 

One  of  the  things  men  learn  in  the 
Vietnam  jungle  is  that  you're  prac- 
tically always  wet  because  it’s  almost 
always  raining.  When  the  clouds  let 
the  sun  through,  the  heat  sears  into 
you.  But  if  you're  in  the  shadows  of 
the  thick  tree  canopy,  the  foliage  still 
drips  water. 

Weird  tangles  of  vines  hang  from 
the  trees.  Patrols  push  ahead  through 
jungle,  rice  paddies,  areas  of  high 
grass  where  they  frequently  find  10- 
foot  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  to 
tear  a helicopter’s  blades  to  pieces. 

Bugs  and  mosquitoes  bite.  The 
birds  utter  outlandish  shrieks.  Beyond 
the  jungle  is  higher,  drier  secondary 
growth  country.  In  a clearing,  the 
frames  of  burned-out  huts  stick  above 
the  grass  like  skeletons  overgrown 
with  weeds,  but  nobody  remains  there. 

In  another  clearing,  things  are  dif- 
ferent. Here  several  roads  meet  in  a 
hub.  Here  the  soldiers  find  a bunker 
big  enough  for  ten  men  with  personal 
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possessions  in  it — some  bicycles — even 
food  cooking. 

Planes  come  over,  dropping  bombs 
into  the  jungle  ahead.  The  bombs  fall 
noiselessly  but  they  shake  the  earth 
when  they  explode.  Smoke  and  dirt 
erupt. 

From  ahead  comes  word  that  a 
group  of  villagers  has  been  located. 
Zone  D is  Viet  Cong  territory,  so 
everybody  found  in  the  area  is  con- 
sidered Viet  Cong  until  proved  other- 
wise. It  turns  out  that  the  old  men 
really  are  Viet  Cong  adherents,  the 
women  are  wives  of  the  young  VC 
who  have  melted  into  the  jungle. 

And  that’s  how  it  goes  in  attempts 
to  clear  the  infamous  Zone  D.  Night 
comes  early  amid  the  trees.  The  jungle 
turns  black  and  the  strange  sounds 
filter  through  the  jungle  again. 

Airborne  Radio  Relay 

How  do  you  extend  the  30-mile 
range  of  a radio  small  enough  to  be 
carried  by  helicopter  to  cover  units 
of  your  organization  that  may  be 
100  miles  away?  Very  much  like 
rural  fire  trucks  pumping  water  from 
one  truck  to  another,  is  the  answer 
worked  out  by  the  1st  Air  Cavalry 
Division  in  Vietnam.  Men  of  the 
13th  Signal  Battalion  have  put  into 
operation  a concept  they  tested  as  far 
back  as  1963,  by  establishing  five 
airborne  radio  relay  teams.  Two  are 
mounted  in  CV  2B  Caribous  of  the 
17th  Aviation  Company,  the  other 
three  in  the  13th’s  own  UH-1B  heli- 
copters. During  an  operation  they  try 
to  keep  one  Caribou  and  two  heli- 
copters airborne  at  all  times.  Signals 
are  amplified  and  retransmitted  on  a 
frequency  other  than  the  original.  Up 
to  six  different  transmissions  can  be 
handled  simultaneously  on  equipment 
in  the  Caribous,  and  up  to  three  in 
the  helicopters. 

What's  the  Damage? 

How  do  we  know  that  a bombing 
raid  on  remote  Viet  Cong  territory 
has  succeeded?  Pilots  of  the  74th 


Aviation  Company  (A&S)  have  the 
job  of  landing  Army  assessment  teams 
in  the  bombed  area  after  a B-52  raid 
by  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  With  their 
O-IF  “Birddogs,”  they  land  the  teams 
and  guide  the  ground  party  through 
the  jungle  undergrowth  to  the  bomb- 
cratered  area.  In  one  typical  opera- 
tion recently  the  teams  found  that  an 
entire  cave  system  had  been  de- 
stroyed. In  the  ruins  were  found  cloth- 
ing, mortar  and  artillery  shells,  some 
rigged  as  mines,  small  arms  ammuni- 
tion, a Russian  flag. 

They  Fight  to  Work 

Building  a road  is  hard  enough 
work  at  any  time  but  when  snipers 
are  firing  at  truck  drivers  and  work- 
men it  becomes  downright  dangerous. 
However,  men  of  Company  A,  1st 
Engineer  Battalion,  1st  Infantry  Di- 
vision, take  sniper  fire  as  part  of  the 
day’s  work  as  they  build  a road  from 
Phuoc  Vinh  airfield  to  a perimeter 
unit.  Now  each  truck  is  provided  with 
a man  riding  shotgun  to  return  the 
fire,  and  work  is  progressing  rapidly. 

Chapel  Memorial 

Pay-as-you-build  chapel  at  Vinh 
Long  was  all  paid  for  even  before  it 
was  dedicated.  The  chapel  was  begun 
in  May  1965  with  Major  General 
Charles  Brown,  Army  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains, laying  the  cornerstone.  Soldiers 
pitched  in  to  pay  for  the  construc- 
tion— $5,000  worth  of  it.  Brigadier 
General  Richard  J.  Seitz,  assistant 
deputy  commanding  general,  U.  S. 
Army  Vietnam  attended  the  dedica- 
tion and  was  presented  the  “title”  to 
the  building.  A bell  for  the  chapel 
was  sent  by  the  Canterbury  Methodist 
Church  in  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
From  St.  Patrick’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Drockton,  Washington, 
came  a plaque  listing  the  names  of 
the  24  dead  for  whom  the  chapel  was 
dedicated — 11  officers  and  13  enlisted 
men  who  died  while  flying  combat 
missions  from  the  Army  airfield.  ^ 
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The  battle  takes  many  forms  in 


Psychological 

Operations 


in  Overseas  Internal  Defense 


A loudspeaker  blares  from  an  air- 
craft circling  above  Viet  Cong 
territory. 

From  another  airplane  over  North 
Vietnam  a shower  of  leaflets  is 
loosed. 

A group  of  villagers  gathers  in 
Santo  Domingo  to  watch  a movie. 

A radio  in  a hut  in  remote  South- 
east Asia  carries  a message  of  friend- 
ship— in  the  native  tongue — from  the 
United  States. 


All  of  these  activities  are  aspects 
of  psychological  operations  — pro- 
viding the  cutting  edge  for  United 
States  programs  designed  to  assist  in 
denying  or  suppressing  Communist 
subversive  insurgency,  and  providing 
stability  for  many  different  govern- 
ments. 

These  psychological  operations 
(PSYOP)  are  governed  by  national 
policies  and  directives  pertaining  to 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies 


of  the  Executive  Branch.  They  sup- 
port military  activities  and  economic 
aid  programs  and,  in  the  political 
sense,  provide  the  link  between  estab- 
lished governments  and  their  popu- 
lations. 

In  the  execution  of  internal  de- 
fense programs,  the  role  of  PSYOP 
is  heightened  even  above  its  value 
in  conventional  warfare  for  several 
reasons.  For  one  thing,  such  programs 
take  place  in  and  among  the  people 
that  we  are  attempting  to  assist.  Both 
the  assisted  government  and  the  in- 
surgents seek  popular  support — an 
objective  even  more  important  than 
controlling  terrain,  for  without  it 
there  is  an  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  attaining  defeat  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  involved. 

Also,  there  actually  is  no  purely 
military  solution  to  defeating  insur- 
gency. Psychological  operations  must 
support  all  activities — economic,  mil- 
itary, political.  The  psychological  im- 
pact of  all  programs  must  be  examined 
to  gauge  popular  support  and  to 
reduce  the  enemy’s  will  and  capacity 
to  sustain  himself.  There  also  is  the 
requirement  to  obtain  the  desired  im- 
pact through  verbal  information  and 
persuasion  that  is  not  directly  related 
to  a specific  internal  security  or 
nation-development  action. 

Further,  in  many  emerging  nations 


Prepared  by  the  Psychological  Oper- 
ations Department,  Special  Warfare 
School,  in  coordination  with  Special 
Operations  Directorate,  Office,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations. 


Leaflet-stuffed  "bomb"  is  silent  when  set 
off  over  Vietnam  but  the  printed  ideas  it 
carries  can  wreak  havoc. 
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that  are  targets  for  subversive  insur- 
gency, there  frequently  exists  a gap 
between  the  government  and  the 
people  themselves.  Psychological  op- 
erations and  related  programs  can 
bridge  this  gap  and  promote  the  po- 
litical stability  basic  to  all  the  other 
programs. 

The  Army  carries  out  its  role  as  a 
component  of  a Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group  or  similar  organiza- 
tions. In  conditions  short  of  declared 
war,  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency 
(USIA)  retains  the  national  responsi- 
bility for  oversea  information  service. 

Personnel  and  assets  of  the  Army 
PSYOP  structure  frequently  augment 
USIA  facilities,  especially  when  the 
higher  stages  of  insurgent  activities 
require  military  personnel  to  act  as 
the  operating  arm  under  hostile  or 
remote  conditions. 

In  the  world-wide  view,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  prevention  of 
Communist  subversive  aggression  is 
the  goal  and  that  the  front-line, 
fundamental  means  of  reaching  that 
goal  is  found  in  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Groups  and  similar 
organizations  which  carry  out  the 
Military  Assistance  Program.  To  back 
up  these  groups  there  must  be  for- 
ward-deployed elements  to  provide 
quick  reinforcement  with  specific 
skills.  Beyond  this,  Army  assets  from 
continental  United  States  may  be  re- 
quired. Within  the  last  year  resources 
from  virtually  the  entire  Army  struc- 
ture have  been  required  in  their 
counterinsurgency  role. 

PSYOP  personnel  and  units  are 
found  at  all  levels  of  commitment. 
On  the  front  lines  are  PSYOP  staff 
officers  and  advisers  as  well  as  ad- 
visers concerned  with  other  specific 
tasks  who  are  aware  of  the  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  their  duties.  Behind 
these  individuals  are  units  organized 
and  trained  to  meet  varied  require- 
ments. 

The  Psychological  Operations  Com- 


pany (Advisory  and  Support)  units 
are  trained  for  cold  war  missions. 
With  a background  of  language  and 
area  training,  they  advise  and  train 
indigenous  military  forces  in  grass 
roots  planning,  intelligence,  printing 
and  audio-visual  operations. 

The  Psychological  Operations  Bat- 
talion (Strategic)  provides  back-up 
support  in  a given  geographic  area  by 
supporting  MAAGs  and  Missions  with 
mobile  training  teams  and  in  bulk 
reproduction. 

The  Psychological  Operations  Com- 
pany (Tactical)  provides  in-country 
support  such  as  high-powered  tactical 
loudspeakers  and  mobile  printing 
capabilities. 

PSYOP  advisers  endeavor  to  de- 
velop counterpart  units  in  the  host 
country,  and  also  to  promote  the 
local  army’s  appreciation  of  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  their  duties  in  re- 
lation to  their  own  people.  Thus  in 
Vietnam  as  an  example,  the  advisers 
work  with  local  service  schools  and 
units  as  well  as  with  U.  S.  advisory 
staffs  down  to  division  level.  Psycho- 
logical operations  advisers  also  are 
assigned  to  each  Sector  Advisory 
Team,  an  area  of  closest  contact  with 


PSYOP  Terminology  (Paraphrased) 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS:  encom- 

pass those  political,  military,  economic 
and  ideological  actions  planned  and 
conducted  to  create  in  neutral  or 
friendly  foreign  groups,  the  emotions, 
attitudes  or  behavior  to  support  achieve- 
ment of  national  objectives. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE:  Psycholog- 

ical actions  having  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  influencing  . . . hostile  foreign 
groups. 

COUNTERINSURGENCY:  Those  military, 

paramilitary,  political,  economic,  psy- 
chological and  civic  actions  taken  by 
a government  to  defeat  subversive 
insurgency. 
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the  people. 

When  PSYOP  units  are  required 
to  reinforce  MAAGs,  they  are  de- 
ployed in  forward  areas  under  unified 
command  control.  For  example,  in 
Okinawa  units  under  the  present 
structure  of  the  7th  PSYOP  group 
dispatched  Mobile  Training  Teams 
to  Korea,  Thailand,  and  Taiwan,  as 
well  as  South  Vietnam.  In  the  same 
role  are  found  the  5th  Psychological 
Operations  Battalion  in  Europe,  and 
the  9th  Psychological  Operations 
Company  in  Panama. 

An  example  of  commitment  of 
Army  units  based  in  continental 
United  States  was  encountered  during 
initial  stages  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public crisis  in  April  1965.  Elements 
of  the  1st  Psychological  Operations 
Battalion  and  the  1st  Psychological 
Operations  Company  were  deployed  to 
support  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  The  Army’s  organic 
capability  for  disseminating  informa- 
tion through  radio,  printed  media,  and 
loudspeakers  proved  to  be  a key  to 
explaining  the  United  States  role  and 
presence  in  this  situation. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  mis- 


sions requires  a great  variety  of  tech- 
nical skills — including  illustrators, 
script  writers,  announcers,  layout  men, 
operators  of  sophisticated  printing  and 
radio  equipment.  Their  value,  taken 
as  a whole,  lies  in  the  fact  that  psy- 
chological operations  are  now  being 
properly  understood  and  used  by 
commanders  and  staffs  just  as  they 
understand  and  use  weaponry,  com- 
munications, logistics.  Such  support  is 
used  by  the  commander,  but  there  is 
a requirement  for  expertise  and  tech- 
nical qualification  in  providing  it. 

These  individual  skills  and  the 
whole  deployment  scheme  must  be 
backed  up  with  modern  production 
and  communications  that  carry  the 
written  word,  the  spoken  word,  and 
the  visual  image.  PSYOP  units  em- 
ploy printing  facilities  ranging  from 
a newly  developed  35-pound,  hand- 
operated  duplicator  kit,  especially 
useful  for  small  detachments  and 
Mobile  Training  Teams,  up  to  the 
heavy  printing  plant,  used  by  the 
theater-type  support  units.  Such  equip- 
ment produces  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  leaflets  dropped  in  Vietnam. 

For  communicating  across  lan- 


Flags,  shields,  other  symbols  are  used  by  local  province  leaders  at  rallies  to  reinforce  govern- 
ment positions  on  many  issues. 
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guage  barriers,  we  now  have  the 
capability  of  producing  messages  in 
over  70  foreign  languages,  through 
such  equipment  as  the  Vari-Typer 
Composing  Machine  and  the  Head- 
liner Photo-composing  Machine. 

As  an  indication  of  the  technolog- 
ical effort  which  has  been  devoted  to 
Army  PSYOP,  delivery  has  been  made 
on  the  remarkable  Chinese  ideo- 
graphic photo-composing  machine. 
With  this  machine  an  operator  capable 
of  writing  Chinese  can  prepare  mes- 
sages using  ideographs  for  50,000 
Chinese  words.  The  photo  composing 
machine  then  reproduces  the  mes- 
sage by  lithographic  printing.  In  the 
past,  such  operations  would  have 
required  laborious  handsetting  of  lit- 
erally tons  of  type,  or  cumbersome 
oriental  typewriters,  or  hand-drawn 
calligraphy. 

To  disseminate  the  spoken  word, 
both  standard  broadcast  and  short- 
wave radio  transmitters  are  employed. 
The  Army’s  50  kilowatt  transmitter, 
now  under  procurement,  is  more 
powerful  than  most  commercial  sta- 
tions in  this  country,  yet  it  can  be 


Heavy  mobile  printing  presses  of  1st  Psy- 
chological Operations  Battalion  go  into  action 
during  Dominican  crisis. 


transported  in  multiple  shelters  and 
quickly  placed  into  operation.  Loud- 
speakers have  been  adapted  to  many 
types  of  airplanes  and  helicopters, 
permitting  clearly  audible  messages 
up  to  a diameter  of  about  two  miles. 
For  the  more  personal  approach  re- 
quired in  carrying  the  message  to 
small  groups,  vehicular  audio-visual 
units  carry  motion  pictures,  public 
address,  and  tape  recording  equip- 
ment down  to  the  hamlet  level. 
Behind  all  the  PSYOP  personnel  and 

Leaflets  are  dropped  at  low  levels  to  assure 
coverage  of  populated  areas. 
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units  worldwide  is  the  training  and 
support  base  required  for  any  Army 
activity  of  this  scope.  For  many  years, 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  has  been 
the  “home  base.”  There  the  Psycho- 
logical Operations  Department  of  the 
Special  Warfare  School  provides  in- 
struction for  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  active  Army  and  Army  Re- 
serve. Additionally,  students  from  43 
countries  have  received  instruction  in 
communications  media  and  in  plan- 
ning psychological  operations  for  con- 


ventional warfare,  unconventional 
warfare,  and  counterinsurgency.  Cur- 
rently, the  emphasis,  quite  appropri- 
ately, is  on  lower  spectrum  conflicts. 

Fort  Bragg  is  also  the  base  of 
major  PSYOP  units,  all  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  academic  function. 
These  include  the  1st  and  13th  Psy- 
chological Operations  Battalions  (Stra- 
tegic), the  15th  Psychological  Opera- 
tions Battalion  (Tactical),  and  the 
12th  and  19th  Psychological  Opera- 
tions Companies  (Advisory  and  Sup- 


THE  STRUGGLE  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Appealing  to  sympathy  of  potential  readers,  leaflet  directed  against  subversive  insurgency 
shows  soldier  burying  a son  killed  by  the  Viet  Cong. 


‘liberation’ or  conquest  ? 


Meetings  where  villagers  air  problems,  as 
here  in  Gia  Oinh,  show  government  interest 
in  its  people. 


port).  The  Advisory  and  Support 
Companies  support  the  two  region- 
ally oriented  Special  Action  Forces 
based  at  Fort  Bragg.  From  this  con- 
centration of  PSYOP  capability  ex- 
tends the  expertise  which  is  well 
known  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  Latin 
America,  wherever  the  Army  seeks  to 
advise,  communicate  persuade. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  psycho- 
logical operations?  Recent  experience 
and  present  trends  provide  three  gen- 
eral answers: 

0 There  is  a growing  U.  S.  mili- 
tary awareness  of  the  capability  of 
PSYOP  to  support  related  economic, 
political,  and  military  actions  under- 
taken by  the  host  country  to  cement 
the  people  to  a legitimate  government. 

0 The  integration  and  coordination 
of  military  and  civil  agency  programs 
will  be  the  keystone  of  future  actions. 
An  outstanding  example  of  this  ap- 
proach is  the  formation  in  Saigon, 
earlier  this  year,  of  the  Joint  United 
States  Public  Affairs  Office  (JUSPAO), 


where  civilian  and  military  specialists 
are  working  directly  on  the  same  staff 
to  carry  out  a comprehensive  psycho- 
logical operations  effort  which  is  con- 
sidered a top  priority  in  reaching  a 
solution  in  that  country.  There  will 
probably  be  a further  development 
of  integrated  training  in  the  United 
States  for  military  and  civilian  agency 
personnel  who  will  work  side  by  side 
overseas. 

0 In  September  1964,  the  Army 
Psychological  Operations  Improve- 
ment Program  established  a series  of 
time-phased  actions  to  be  undertaken 
by  appropriate  Army  staff  agencies 
and  certain  major  subordinate  com- 
mands. Progress  to  date  indicates  that 
this  program  will  result  in  a more 
finite  determination  of  our  PSYOP 
requirements  world-wide,  particularly 
in  the  development  of  personnel  and 
unit  requirements.  Further  it  will  es- 
tablish the  follow-on-actions  which 
are  required  in  the  field  of  doctrine, 
organization,  training,  and  research. 
PSYOP  concepts,  as  with  all  Army 
concepts,  must  be  subjected  to  con- 
stant evaluation  and  adjustment,  based 
on  current  experience.  This  is  the 
basis  for  the  continuing  evolution  in 
PSYOP  employment  in  overseas  in- 
ternal defense. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Army 
psychological  operator,  whether  an 
advisor  in  a host  country  or  a member 
of  a CONUS  unit  training  for  a con- 
tingency mission,  psychological  oper- 
ations in  counterinsurgency  is  the 
link  with  the  people  and  leaders 
who  oppose  the  subversion  of  legiti- 
mate, open  governments.  The  basic 
audience  for  PSYOP  in  overseas  in- 
ternal defense  is  the  group  of  people 
who  have  been  called  “the  deciders” 
— the  rice  paddy  farmer,  the  shop- 
keeper, the  artisan,  the  citizen.  Psy- 
chological operations  can  properly 
influence  these  deciders.  The  aware- 
ness of  this  potent  capability,  how- 
ever, must  rest  with  each  Army 
member.  3? 
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Owl  Creek,  Egypt  Hollow,  Sugarloaj  Mountain,  Cowhouse  Creek 
are  more  than  place  names  and  landmarks.  A t Fort  Hood  they  are 
pivot  points  for  armor  units  deploying  in 
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III  CORPS 


SFC  Warren  J.  Le  Mon 


Largest  concentration  of  armored 
might  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— 

Only  installation  in  the  Free  World 
housing  two  armored  divisions — 
Home  of  ARSTRIKE’S  III  Corps, 
and  the  1st  and  2d  Armored  Divi- 
sions— 

This  is  Fort  Hood,  Texas — 322 
square  miles  of  crusty  caliche  soil 
where  24,000  soldiers  train  to  fight 
successfully  anywhere  and  anytime. 
Operational  readiness  is  the  keynote 
here.  Field  Training  Exercises,  Com- 
mand Post  Exercises,  amphibious  ma- 
neuvers, tank  gunnery  and  coordinated 
fire  support  with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  WARREN  J.  LE  MON 
is  staff  writer  with  Army  Information  Digest. 


— all  emphasize  readiness  of  the  sol- 
dier, his  vehicles  and  equipment. 

Maintenance— A Must.  The  M60 
A1  tank,  along  with  the  III  Corps’ 
rolling  stock,  is  a formidable  weapon 
when  functioning  at  peak  performance. 
But  when  deadlined  for  whatever 
reason,  it  is  fifty  tons  of  inert  steel, 
rubber,  metal. 

In  order  to  keep  every  vehicle  mo- 
bile, Fort  Hood  tankers,  mechanics, 
and  their  commanders  devote  many 
hours  to  intensive  maintenance.  One 
hour  daily  is  given  over  to  motor 
stables,  during  which  an  evaluation  is 
made  of  the  maintenance  to  be  per- 
formed. Immediate  corrective  action 
is  taken  on  any  deficiences.  Four 
hours  of  maintenance  may  be  in- 
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Tank  commander  rolls  toward  objective  during  training  exercise  on  post, 


volved  for  every  hour  of  operation  in 
the  field. 

If  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  or  an 
inspecting  officer  concerned  with  unit 
readiness  visits  Company  B,  2d  Bat- 
talion, 13th  Armor,  among  other 
things  of  interest  he  will  find  is  a 
logbook  on  each  vehicle  in  the  unit. 
Crew  members  who  perform  the  work 
also  enter  notations  in  the  logbook. 


Four  main  areas  of  tank  mainte- 
nance are  fundamental — armament, 
fire  control,  communications,  and  auto- 
motive. This  recorded  data  is  not  only 
significant  to  unit  commanders,  but 
also  to  the  National  Maintenance 
Checkpoint  in  Michigan,  where  re-  * 
ports  feed  in  Army-wide  for  evalua- 
tion of  overall  performance  and  fuel 
consumption. 


Lieutenant  General 
Ralph  E.  Haines,  Jr. 
Commanding  General, 
III  Corps  and  Fort  Hood 


Major  General 
George  Ruhlen 
Commanding  General, 
1st  Armored  Division 


Major  General 
John  E.  Kelly 
Commanding  General, 
2d  Armored  Division 
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Fort  Hood  recognizes  that  battles 
are  won  with  equipment  maintained 
at  the  highest  performance  level. 

Phantom  Corps  Legend.  Ill  Corps 
was  born  in  battle  on  the  fields  of 
France  in  1918.  It  participated  in  the 
campaigns  of  Aisne-Marne,  Cham- 
pagne-1918, Oise-Aisne,  Lorraine- 
1918,  and  Meuse- Argonne. 

Demobilized  after  World  War  I, 
it  sprang  to  life  to  play  a major  role 
in  the  World  War  II  European  The- 
ater of  Operations.  Ill  Corps  struck 
the  enemy  where  he  least  expected 


during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  to 
earn  its  fame  as  the  “Phantom  Corps.” 
Its  World  War  II  campaign  streamers 
include  Northern  France,  Rhineland, 
Ardennes-Alsace,  and  Central  Europe. 

Ill  Corps  has  been  activated  twice 
since  World  War  II — in  March  1951 
during  the  Korean  War,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1961  to  meet  the  Berlin  crisis. 
In  February  1962  Department  of  the 
Army  designated  III  Corps  as  an  es- 
sential element  of  ARSTRIKE.  (See 
“Ready  to  Go,”  October  1965  Di- 
gest.) 

As  such,  this  tactical  command 
headquarters  may  control  operations 
of  as  many  as  five  divisions  at  any 
given  spot  on  the  globe.  Because  of 
the  favorable  community  relations 
enjoyed  with  Killeen  and  other  towns, 
it  has  been  possible  for  Corps  ele- 
ments to  operate  off-post  while  the 
two  divisions  maneuver  on  post.  Be- 
sides permitting  full  employment  of 
armor  elements,  the  Corps  is  thus 
able  to  test  its  communications  sys- 
tems, since  at  times  units  may  be 
separated  by  more  than  eighty  miles. 

A tactical  headquarters  such  as 
III  Corps  is  the  highest  Army  organ- 
ization with  a purely  combat  mis- 

Tankers  know  the  value  of  integrated  security. 
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sion;  it  is  the  unit  which  manipulates 
the  forces  which  directly  influence 
the  battle. 

"Old  Ironsides."  The  1st  Armored 
Division — originally  organized  in 
March  1932  at  Fort  Knox  as  the  7th 
Cavalry  Brigade — was  expanded  in 
July  1940  and  given  its  current  desig- 
nation. It  fought  in  North  Africa  and 
Italy  during  World  War  II.  Follow- 
ing occupation  duty  in  Germany,  it 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  April  1946 
for  inactivation.  Again  activated  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War,  it  was  reduced 
to  one  combat  command  in  1957.  In 
February  1962  Old  Ironsides  was 
brought  to  full  strength  as  the  first 
armored  division  to  be  organized  and 
tested  under  the  new  ROAD  struc- 
ture. After  launching  a vigorous 
training  program,  and  participating  in 
USSTRICOM  Exercise  Three  Pairs, 


the  division  moved  to  the  staging  area 
at  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  The  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  visited  the  division  to 
laud  its  members  for  their  efforts. 

In  garrison,  men  of  Old  Ironsides 
display  the  same  healthy  competitive- 
ness and  aggressive  skill  employed  in 
the  field.  Marksmanship,  sports,  hunt- 


President  Kennedy 
commended  men  of 
Old  Ironsides  during 
Cuban  crisis  visit, 
here  accompanied 
by  Generals  Haines, 
Taylor,  and  Wheeler. 
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ing,  fishing — these  recreational  activi- 
ties keep  the  men  physically  fit,  primed 
and  ready  to  go. 

"Hell  On  Wheels."  Led  by  the 
fiery  General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr., 
the  2d  Armored  Division  rode  into 
history  during  the  Tennessee,  Louisi- 
ana and  North  Carolina  maneuvers 
of  1941-42,  where  maneuverability 
of  the  division  was  proven. 

Piercing  the  continent  of  Africa  in 
1942,  laying  claim  to  Sicilian  beaches 


in  1943,  the  “Iron  Deuce”  then  with- 
drew to  England  for  the  Normandy 
assault.  Racing  across  France,  pene- 
trating Belgium,  the  division  was  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  being  the  first 
American  unit  to  enter  Berlin  on 
4 July  1945. 

The  2d  Armored  Division  is  the 
sole  U.  S.  Army  armored  division 
which  has  never  been  inactivated.  It 
has  remained  on  active  duty  since  its 
founding  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 


Division  tank  spews  flame  on  target  as  other  hit  burns  in  background. 
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Tank  Maneuver  Country 


Noncommissioned  officers 
epifomize  professional 
skill  and  physical  vigor — 
hallmarks  of  Fort  Hood  soldier. 


Division  froopers  bring 
controlled,  concentrated 
firepower  to  bear 
on  the  enemy. 


in  July  1940. 

“Hell  On  Wheels”  sent  its  sons  and 
its  tanks  to  the  Korean  War.  The 
division  itself  went  to  Germany  in 
1951  where  it  remained  as  an  element 
of  NATO  until  1957  when  it  re- 
turned to  Fort  Hood.  Presently  or- 
ganized under  the  ROAD  concept, 
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the  division  is  a member  of  AR- 
STRIKE.  It  participated  in  Exercise 
Big  Lift,  and  Exercise  Desert  Strike. 
Since  1964  the  division  has  received 
its  full  complement  of  M60A1,  the 
U.  S.  Army  Main  Battle  Tank. 

Home  on  the  Range.  There  arc 
2,582  sets  of  quarters  at  Fort  Hood 
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for  post  families — 715  officer  units 
and  1867  NCO  units.  These  include 
two-,  three-,  and  four-bedroom  quar- 
ters in  Patton  Park,  Wainwright 
Heights,  Pershing  Park,  Walker  Vil- 
lage, McNair  Village,  and  Chaffee 
Village  housing  areas.  A wide  variety 
of  off -post  family  housing  is  obtainable. 

At  Play.  The  soldier  at  Fort  Hood 
is  encouraged  by  his  commanders  to 
play  hard,  to  instruct,  inform,  and 
entertain  himself.  Excellent  recrea- 
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tional  facilities  include  golf  courses, 
bowling  lanes,  gymnasiums,  swimming 
pools,  and  ballparks. 

There  are  active  clubs  for  Sky 
Divers,  Skin  Divers,  flying  enthusi- 
asts, outdoorsmen  who  love  to  hunt 
and  fish,  and  those  who  work  in  the 
plastic  arts. 

Fort  Hood  soldiers  and  families  have 
a full  range  of  shopping  facilities, 
schools,  chapels,  and  libraries,  typical 
of  Army  communities,  in  which  to 
broaden  their  outlook  and  refresh 
themselves  intellectually,  emotionally 
and  spiritually. 

Heart  of  Texas.  Opened  in  1942, 
Fort  Hood  today  is  a permanent  U.  S. 
Army  installation  with  a significant 
role  as  a center  of  armored  might  in 
the  Free  World.  “Every  day  is  a 
training  day  here,”  goes  the  refrain. 
With  its  variable  weather,  its  expanses 
of  prime  tank  maneuver  country,  re- 
mote even  by  Texas  standards,  Fort 
Hood  offers  tankers  unexcelled  op- 
portunities to  toughen  themselves, 
their  units,  and  their  equipment  to 
the  highest  degree  of  combat  readi- 
ness.  ^ 
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ARMY 
ENGINEERS 
IN  VIETNAM 

Their  Enemies  are 
Sand,  Heat,  Bugs 
and  Viet  Cong 

Louis  P.  Ade 

4 Charles  G.  Frank  was  carv- 
ing a path  up  the  Vietnam 
mountain  with  his  bulldozer  when  the 
ground  beneath  the  machine  gave 
way.  The  dozer  slid  sideways,  rammed 
a rock  and  catapulted  the  operator 
over  the  side  to  the  quarry  floor. 
Prone,  Frank  saw  the  dozer  right 
itself  and  head  for  the  nearest  cliff, 
a 30-foot  drop  and  certain  destruc- 
tion. Regaining  his  feet,  he  scrambled 
over  the  rocks,  hoisted  himself  over 
the  tracks  into  the  operator’s  seat  and 

LOUIS  P.  ADE  is  on  the  staff  of  Technical 
Liaison  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 
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halted  the  $24,000  piece  of  equipment 
two  feet  from  the  edge. 

To  Sp  4 Frank,  23,  and  to  his 
fellow  soldiers  of  the  864th  Engineer 
Construction  Battalion,  the  incident, 
while  not  a “run-of-the-quarry”  or 
everyday  occurrence,  was  part  of  the 
day’s  work. 

For  the  Engineers  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  and  at  other  bases  being  con- 
structed along  the  South  China  Sea 
coast  to  provide  logistic  and  air  sup- 
port for  the  growing  numbers  of  com- 
bat troops,  a day’s  work  means  one 
or  two  daily  back-breaking  shifts  that 
leave  well-conditioned  men  dust-caked 
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and  bone-tired. 

The  task  of  the  Engineers  in  Viet- 
nam covers  the  usual  range  of  com- 
bat engineering  and  construction  work. 
However,  simple  construction  tasks 
present  problems  that  are  not  found 
in  many  other  world  areas.  The  35th 
Group  went  ashore  in  June  1965  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  the  937th  Group  at 
Qui  Nhon  and  the  159th  later  at 
Saigon.  They  have  since  been  strug- 
gling with  the  sand,  sweating  under 
the  heat,  killing  insects,  and  keeping 
a sharp  eye  open  for  the  Viet  Cong, 
in  that  order  of  difficulty.  It’s  humid, 
hot  and  dusty,  and  the  salt  air  and 


sand  make  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing equipment  acute.  Time  between 
shifts  is  devoted  to  on-site  mainte- 
nance of  equipment. 

The  Engineers  are  well  organized, 
coordinated  and  directed  from  the 
18th  Engineer  Brigade  Headquarters 
where  Brigadier  General  Robert  R. 
Ploger  is  in  command.  As  Engineer 
for  the  U.  S.  Army,  Vietnam,  Gen- 
eral Ploger  is  responsible  for  all  of 
the  major  construction  projects  which 
the  Army  undertakes  in  that  theater. 
Minor  construction,  real  estate  mat- 
ters and  post  engineering  comes  under 
the  1st  Logistics  Command. 
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Army  Engineers  in  Vietnam 


Army  liaison  with  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Armed  Forces  has  been  a 
continuing  and  cooperative  effort  for 
a number  of  years.  When  the  troops 
of  the  35th  and  937th  Engineer  groups 
went  ashore  at  Cam  Ranh  and  Qui 
Nhon,  Vietnamese  forces  were  on 
hand  to  guarantee  security  in  the 
first  critical  stages  of  the  bivouac. 
Their  familiarity  with  the  immediate 
areas,  the  terrain  and  American  equip- 
ment was  invaluable  to  the  Engineer 
troops,  most  of  whom  were  for  the 
first  time  facing  an  enemy  who  was 
shooting  to  kill. 

RVN  soldiers  are  trained  with 
American  weapons  and  equipment  by 
officers  who  attended  U.  S.  Army 
schools,  For  example,  many  RVN 
Engineer  officers,  trained  at  the  En- 
gineer School,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia, 
have  returned  to  Vietnam  to  teach 
RVN  troops  American  military  tech- 
niques. Also,  U.  S.  Army  Engineer 
officers  serve  as  advisors  to  the  RVN 
Armed  Forces  Engineer  School,  which 
has  been  dubbed  the  “Little  Fort  Bel- 
voir of  Southeast  Asia.” 

Despite  the  difficulties  under  which 


they  are  working,  the  Engineers  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Qui  Nhon,  Vung  Tau 
and  Nha  Trang  have  made  substantial 
progress.  At  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  the  35th 
Group  completed  the  Engineers’  base 
camp  in  the  first  30  days,  and  in  an- 
other 30  days  accomplished  the  initial 
phase  of  the  mission.  (See  “Where 
Engineers  Build  for  Victory,”  Novem- 
ber 1965  Digest). 

With  the  864th  Battalion  bearing  i 
the  brunt  of  the  work  along  with 
platoons  from  the  497  th  Port  Con- 
struction Company,  the  513th  Dump 
Truck  Company  and  the  102d  Engi- 
neer Support  Company,  the  peninsula 
was  secured,  an  LST  landing  site 
was  built,  cantonments  were  con- 
structed and  enough  sand  dunes  were 
levelled  to  install  temporary  motor 
pools,  equipment  storage  platforms 
and  a POL  dump.  Since  then  the  35th 
Group  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  the  87th  Engineer  Construc- 
tion Battalion  and  the  62d  Engineer 
Battalion  which  was  diverted  to  Vung 
Tau  and  has  since  been  redeployed  to 
Phan  Rang  to  build  an  airfield. 

At  Qui  Nhon,  the  937th  Group, 
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Engineer  rams  home  a dynamite  charge  in 
gravel  pit  where  rocks  are  blasted  for  use 
in  roads,  building  construction. 

formerly  stationed  at  Fort  Campbell, 
Kentucky,  is  building  a big  base 
through  which  supplies  will  move  to 
troops  in  the  Central  Highlands.  The 
84th  Construction  Battalion,  with  the 
help  of  a dump  truck  platoon  and  a 
platoon  of  a port  construction  com- 
pany, is  rushing  ahead  with  roads, 
airfield,  depots,  ramps,  POL  and  other 
facilities.  It  has  already  peeled  down 
a mountain  of  laterite  by  some  three- 
quarters  of  a million  cubic  yards  for 
road  building  operations. 

The  70th  Engineer  Battalion,  a part 
of  the  937th  Group,  was  on  hand  to 
welcome  the  1st  Cavalry  (Airmobile) 
to  An  Khe  Valley  in  the  Central 
Highlands.  The  men  of  the  70th 
labored  day  and  night  to  help  prepare 
a campsite  of  50  square  kilometers 
with  heliports  and  roads.  They  also 
built  a 13-mile,  two-lane  road  from 
Highway  19,  which  is  constantly  under 
attack  by  the  Viet  Cong,  and  in  eight 
days  working  around-the-clock  anoth- 
er seven  miles  of  minor  access  roads. 
The  units  of  the  1st  Cavalry  moved 
into  their  base  over  these  roads,  and 
the  choppers  landed  at  the  heliport. 


Since  then,  the  70th  has  started 
another  road  project,  developed  a 
division  supply  center,  established  a 
garbage  dump  and  erected  a per- 
manent rock  crushing  plant.  From 
time  to  time,  officers  and  men  of  the 
70th  have  been  under  fire  from  guer- 
rilla snipers,  and  they  replied  with 
M-60  machine  guns  and  M-79  grenade 
launchers. 

The  valley  where  the  70th  is  work- 
ing is  virgin  territory,  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  jungle.  To  obtain  fill 
for  the  roads,  the  70th  first  had  to 
find  a rock  deposit,  then  develop  a 
quarry.  Roads  took  the  place  of  what 
had  previously  been  jungle  and  moun- 
tain trails.  When  the  first  road  was 
started,  the  battalion  had  to  haul  in 
6,000  five-ton  truck  loads  of  fill — 
about  30,000  cubic  yards — and  install 
40  culverts. 

This  was  the  pay-off  for  the  men 
of  the  70th.  For  endless  months  at 
Fort  Campbell  they  had  trained  in 
road  building.  As  one  of  the  officers 
put  it,  it  was  a great  morale  builder 
to  see  the  1st  Cavalry  come  in  on  the 
roads  they  had  built. 
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After  blasting 
from  quarry,  rocks 
are  crushed,  then 
graded  for  size. 


Last  summer  and  during  early  fall, 
wherever  you  looked,  Engineers 
worked  at  a feverish  pitch  to  beat  the 
coastal  monsoon,  usually  due  in  No- 
vember. Bulldozers  strained  and 
pushed  against  mountains  of  sand. 
Huge  mechanical  shovels  clawed  at 
mountainsides  and  devoured  dunes. 
As  one  correspondent  who  watched 
the  operations  wrote:  “The  American 
ability  to  solve  problems  with  massive, 
modern  technology  sometimes  amazes 
even  an  American.” 

But  even  modern  technology  is 
sometimes  stumped — at  least  for  a 
time.  The  Engineers  were  having  their 
problems  stabilizing  the  sand  at  Cam 
Ranh  on  the  peninsula  that  forms  the 
best  natural  deep  water  harbor  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Because  port  facil- 
ities at  Saigon  were  already  over- 
crowded, it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
at  the  fastest  possible  rate.  There  were 
piers  and  docks  to  be  built,  troop 
housing  and  ammo  depots;  but  most 
pressing  were  the  roads  and  the  air- 
field with  its  runway  requirements. 

The  sand  was  giving  both  men  and 
machines  fits.  It  was  the  ever-present 
relentless  enemy.  It  is  soft  and  deep, 
almost  orange  in  color.  Just  walking 
is  a breath-taking  chore,  and  a hike 
up  one  of  the  dunes  leaves  a man 
gasping  for  breath.  The  sand  gets  into 
everything,  including  the  motors  of 


vehicles.  It’s  one  of  the  prime  causes 
for  the  deadlining  of  the  all-important 
tractor. 

Lieutenant  General  William  F. 
Cassidy,  Chief  of  Engineers,  said 
stabilizing  the  sand  was  “like  working 
with  loose  marbles.”  His  staff  called 
upon  the  Waterways  Experiment  Sta-  j 
tion  at  Vicksburg.  Mississippi,  for  an 
expert  to  help  solve  the  problem. 
Samples  were  sent  back  to  Vicksburg 
for  analysis,  and  an  expert  flew  to 
Vietnam  for  a personal  look.  The 
scientists  and  engineers  at  Vicksburg 
began  hunting  for  solutions,  but  the 
development  of  Cam  Ranh  Bay  area  ^ 
couldn’t  wait.  Roads  were  in  demand. 

There  was  a mountain  of  laterite 
nearby,  and  a rock  quarry  was  opened 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  base  > 
camp.  Laterite  is  a powdery  rock  con- 
taining  iron  oxide,  which  when  mixed 
with  water  makes  a mortar-like  com- 
pound that  provides  an  adequate  road 
surface.  The  Engineers  went  to  work 
in  the  quarry  with  their  rock  crushing 
equipment.  They  began  laying  a 3 to 
4 inch  course  of  crushed  rock  which 
they  then  covered  with  about  3 inches 
of  laterite  surfacing.  By  early  fall, 
they  had  licked  the  problem  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  thirty  miles  of 
new  roads,  and  another  five  miles  ot 
roads  “roughed-in”  to  connect  the 
area  with  outlying  construction  sites. 
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Sand  may  cause  problems  in  construction, 
but  on  beach  it  is  ideal  as  engineers  relax 
from  labors  in  the  heat. 


Additional  crushing  plants  and  quarry 
teams  have  been  brought  in  to  in- 
crease production,  and  a central  mix- 
ing and  batching  plant  is  producing 
concrete  nearby.  The  aggregate  is 
used  for  floor  slabs  in  the  cantonment 
area,  and  is  being  poured  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  produced  and  hauled  to  the  con- 
struction area. 

Lumber  for  construction  is  in  short 
supply,  and  while  there  are  many 
trees  across  the  bay  that  provide  an 


excellent  source,  it  happens  to  be  an 
area  controlled  presently  by  the  Viet 
Cong  guerillas.  Since  they  are  every- 
where and  nowhere,  lines  of  com- 
munication are  uncertain.  The  Viet 
Cong  either  control  many  of  the  roads 
and  bridges  or  keep  them  in  such 
damaged  condition  that  they  are  use- 
less for  hauling  materials.  Lumber- 
ing, under  present  conditions,  would 
be  harrowing  and  perhaps  costly.  Like 
many  other  desirable  activities,  it  will 
have  to  await  the  time  when  the  Viet 
Cong  are  destroyed  or  expelled.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  story  all  over  Viet- 
nam. 

Arrival  of  the  Americans  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  has  provided  a shot  in  the 
arm  to  local  economy.  Wages  go  to 
some  400  Vietnamese  workmen  who 
are  employed  by  the  35th  Group  in 
various  construction  jobs.  Some  are 
used  in  quarrying  operations,  others 
in  masonry  and  carpenter  work. 
Another  group  of  Vietnamese  laborers 
is  working  for  the  only  private  con- 
tractor at  the  base— a joint  venture 
of  Raymond  and  Morrison-Knudsen. 
Since  there  are  few  skilled  workers, 
many  of  the  contractor’s  employees 
currently  working  on  the  construction 
of  the  permanent  airfield,  are  also 
being  trained  by  the  Army  Engineers. 

When  it  is  completed,  along  with 
the  harbor  and  dock  facilities,  the 
warehouses,  roads  and  other  struc- 
tures, the  Cam  Ranh  Bay  area  will 
represent  the  realization  of  a Viet- 
namese dream  that  American  military 
assistance  is  making  come  true. 

If  and  when  the  fighting  ends,  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  with  its  miles  of  beautiful 
beaches,  turquoise  colored  sea  and 
ideal  harbor  might  very  well  turn 
out  to  be  the  gem  of  the  ocean  in 
Southeast  Asia.  If  it  does,  it  will  be 
due  to  the  accomplishments  of  sweat- 
drenched  soldiers  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers who  are  showing  the  world  what 
the  Corps’  motto  really  means  when 
mountains  must  be  moved  and  fa- 
cilities built  in  record  time.  ^ 
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Always  there  is  the  man  behind 
the  scenes.  For  the  A rmy  pilot, 
that  man  is  a mechanic  who 
works  with 


Skill 


And  Sweat 


Sergeant  First  Class  Jack  Henderson 


Helicopter  Mechanic  Instructor  (67U) 


PRAISE  from  Vietnamese  and  U.  S. 

Army  commanders  goes  out  to 
U.  S.  Army  aviation  maintenance  men 
and  aircraft  mechanics  in  Viet  Nam 
who  have  been  willing  “to  get  their 
hands  dirty  and  work  up  a sweat” 
at  any  time  to  enable  an  extra  sur- 
veillance mission  to  fly.  According  to 
Aviation  Company  officers,  this  has 
come  about  due  to  a mutual  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  aerial  recon- 
naissance by  U.  S.  and  Vietnamese 
soldiers. 

Because  of  the  demand  for  qualified 
mechanics,  and  their  pride  of  ac- 
complishment, many  soldiers  have 
volunteered  for  duty  at  remote  bases 
such  as  Nha  Trang,  Vung  Tau  and 
Cam  Ranh.  Others  have  volun- 
teered for  a second  consecutive  tour 
of  duty  with  an  aviation  company. 

A combat  veteran  in  aviation,  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Jack  Henderson, 
says,  “I  highly  recommend  aviation 
as  the  branch  of  the  Army  for  young 
soldiers  to  look  into.  Opportunities 
are  practically  unlimited.” 

Presently  the  17-year  veteran  in 
Army  aviation  is  an  instructor  on 
the  CH-37  Mojave  helicopter  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Alabama.  He  served  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War 
II,  at  Seymour  Johnson  Field,  North 
Carolina,  and  Buckingham  Army  Air 
Field,  Florida.  Later  he  serviced  air- 
craft operating  from  Guam. 


Sergeant  Henderson  has  worked  in 
Germany  as  the  Regimental  Air  Sec- 
tion NCOIC,  as  an  aviation  platoon 
sergeant,  single-engine  rotary-wing 
mechanic  (67M),  rotary-wing  tech- 
nical inspector,  maintenance  super- 
visor, and  is  now  a qualified  multi- 
engine  helicopter  mechanic  instruc- 
tor (67U). 

“Get  as  much  varied  training  as 
you  can,”  Sergeant  Henderson  ad- 
vises young  soldiers.  More  than  300 
hours  of  his  off-duty  time  have  been 
spent  in  studying  aviation  fields  re- 
lated to  his  work. 

“An  individual’s  success  in  Army 
aviation  is  governed  only  by  his  own 
ambitions,”  the  instructor  tells  his 
students.  “If  a young  man  is  indus- 
trious, if  he  properly  prepares  him- 
self and  takes  advantage  of  every 
opportunity,  then  he’s  certain  to  go 
somewhere  in  aviation.” 

The  sergeant  feels  there’s  no  end 
to  what  can  be  learned.  As  soon  as 
the  aviation  mechanic  gets  one  skill 
polished,  there  is  a challenging  new 
technological  advance.  The  mechanic 
is  then  faced  with  learning  a new 
device  or  method  to  insure  that  he 
can  perform  well.  “It  simply  proves 
what  our  men  in  Vietnam  know: 
the  lives  of  aviators  depend  on  how 
well  the  mechanic  does  his  job,”  the 
sergeant  says.  1#? 
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USAREUR  officer  exchange  program — 


Pass  to 

Professional  Partnership 

Harry  B.  Davis 


BRITISH  gunners  have  a reputation 
for  adaptability.  Change  is  an 
everyday  occurrence,  the  unusual 
usual.  Nevertheless,  when  word  got 
around  the  23d  Missile  Battery  of 
the  27th  Army  Missile  Regiment, 
Royal  Artillery,  that  a United  States 
officer  was  joining  them  for  a year, 
the  gunners  were  a little  apprehensive. 
Would  he  wear  a ten-gallon  hat  and 
sport  pearl-handled  six-guns?  Or 
would  he  be  Hawaiian-shirted  with 
sun  glasses,  festooned  with  cameras? 
As  it  turned  out,  he  was  neither. 

HARRY  B.  DAVIS  is  Editor  of  "Army  in 
Europe,"  publication  of  Command  Infor- 
mation Branch,  Public  Affairs  Division,  Head- 
quarters, United  States  Army  Europe. 


He  was  a quiet,  pipe-smoking  man 
with  friendly  eyes  and  a subtle  sense 
of  humor.  Major  Donald  E.  Lauzon, 
of  Marinette,  Wisconsin,  came,  saw 
and  quietly  slipped  into  the  routine 
of  the  British  artillery  battery.  He 
soon  gained  a reputation  for  being 
“switched  on,”  as  the  British  say,  for 
playing  it  cool. 

“He  never  flaps,”  says  one  of  the 
gunners,  “and  he  knows  his  stuff. 
We’ve  learned  a lot  from  him  about 
American  methods.” 

Major  Lauzon  is  serving  with  the 
British  Army  under  the  USAREUR 
Officer  Exchange  Program.  Under  the 
program,  selected  officers  of  United 
States  Army,  Europe,  (USAREUR) 


Maj.  Donald  E.  Lauzon,  assigned  to  a British 
artillery  battalion  under  the  otficer  exchange 
program,  strikes  up  a new  friendship. 
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serve  tours  of  duty  with  the  West 
German,  French  and  British  Armies, 
and  officers  of  these  armies,  in  turn, 
serve  in  USAREUR  units. 

These  are  not  eyewash  visits,  but 
full  one-year  tours  of  duty.  A U.  S. 
armor  captain  will  serve  as  executive 
officer  of  a Bundeswehr  panzer  unit 
while  an  artillery  major  will  become 
a battery  commander  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Royal  Artillery,  a Signal  Corps  cap- 
tain will  become  a member  of  a signal 
unit  of  the  French  Army.  Allied  offi- 
cers will  hold  similarly  responsible 
jobs  in  USAREUR  units. 

The  first  several  weeks  in  an  un- 
familiar environment  may  be  difficult, 
of  course.  A U.  S.  officer  has  a Brit- 
ish, German  or  French  superior.  His 
subordinates  will  be  of  a nationality 
he  may  know  little  about.  Procedures 
will  be  different — staff  work,  training, 
operations.  He  may  have  a language 
battle  to  fight — in  the  papers  that 
flow  across  his  desk,  on  the  telephone, 
in  personal  contacts. 

“I  don’t  mind  admitting  that  at 
first  I was  scared  to  death,”  says  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Kerver,  now  serving  with 
the  Second  Group,  French  73  Artil- 
lery Regiment.  “My  French  was 
meager,  and  no  one  in  the  unit  spoke 
English.  But,  confronted  with  the 
language  day  in  and  day  out,  I quickly 
polished  up  my  French.  I had  no 
choice — and  now  I am  glad  I did.” 

The  exchange  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1960  by  General  Bruce  C. 
Clarke,  then  Commander  in  Chief, 
USAREUR.  As  stated  in  the  govern- 
ing regulation,  the  aim  is  “to  further 
mutual  understanding  among  allies.” 
But  the  real  dividends  of  the  program 
cannot  be  so  easily  summed  up.  The 
Army  benefits  by  having  a better- 
rounded,  better-qualified  officer  in  its 
ranks.  NATO  benefits  by  better  un- 
derstanding and  better  working  re- 
lationships among  armies  for  which 
cooperation  is  essential.  And  the 
officer  himself  gains  invaluable  pro- 
fessional experience  that  will  help  in 


possible  future  assignments  in  NATO  I s 
or  Allied  staff  command  positions. 


Even  the  officer’s  family — if  he  I 1 
has  one — contributes  to,  and  benefits  I l 
from,  the  exchange  program.  They  1 S 
accompany  him  on  his  assignment,  j t 
His  children  will  probably  go  to  the  I I 
local  school — German,  French,  or  i i 
British.  His  wife  will  have  profitable  I i 
contacts  with  the  wives  of  her  hus-  I ii 
band’s  NATO  associates.  There  is 
thus  an  added  social  and  educational  ti 
exchange. 

What  kind  of  things  does  the  officer  i 8 
learn  on  his  exchange  tour?  Captain  I ll 
Kerver,  for  instance,  is  learning  ! I 
French  artillery  operations.  “I  don’t  ; 1 
have  any  single  assignment  here.  I’m  ! i 
passing  from  one  job  to  another  with-  J 
in  the  battalion,  learning  French  tech-  I I 
niques  of  fire  direction,  survey,  com-  ! 
munications,  adjustment  of  fire.  Later 
I’ll  become  an  instructor  and  will  | I 
teach  America  tactics.” 

Captain  Alexander  Vardamis,  who  j < 
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Capt.  Peter  Hixon 
prepares  for  field 
with  members  of 
another  British 
artillery  battalion. 


served  a year  as  Assistant  S-3  of  the 
j Bundeswehr’s  Second  Corps  Artillery, 
had  a slight  advantage  over  Captain 
Kerver.  He  attended  the  Language 
School  at  Monterey,  and  his  German 
was  pretty  solid  and  workable  to 
begin  with.  Besides  learning  the  ins 
and  outs  of  an  intricate  job,  he  learned 
a few  things  about  the  German  Army 
in  general. 

I “I’m  truly  amazed,”  he  said,  “at 
the  way  they’ve  built  up  their  fighting 
force  in  less  than  10  years.  The 
Bundeswehr  has  good  morale,  and 
they  take  pride  in  a job  well  done.  I 
liked  working  with  German  soldiers. 
They  were  always  Johnny-on-the-spot 
when  I gave  them  something  to  do. 
As  for  my  associates,  they  were  a 
hard-working  lot.  I think  we  had 
more  to  do  than  we  would  have  had 
in  comparable  American  jobs.  But 
the  atmosphere  was  relaxed;  nobody 
got  excited.  As  long  as  the  work  was 
done  you  were  pretty  much  on  your 


own  and  could  come  and  go  as  you 
pleased.” 

To  insure  that  full  value  will  be 
derived  from  a tour  with  another 
NATO  army,  the  “foreign”  service  is 
usually  taken  about  midway  in  a 
USAREUR  officer’s  oversea  tour.  He 
will  serve  a year  in  his  normal 
USAREUR  assignment,  be  assigned 
for  a year  with  the  allied  army,  and 
then  return  to  a USAREUR  unit  to  put 
to  use  the  experience  he  has  gained. 
To  date,  45  USAREUR  officers  have 
served  with  other  NATO  armies  under 
the  exchange  program,  and  a total  of 
40  West  German,  French  and  Brit- 
ish officers  served  with  U.S.  units. 

Officers  may  volunteer  for  the  ex- 
change program,  or  may  be  nomi- 
nated by  a USAREUR  major  com- 
mand. To  qualify,  an  officer  must  be 
a captain  or  a junior  major,  Regular 
Army.  He  must  have  a college  degree, 
and  be  a graduate  of  his  branch  career 
course.  The  officer  assigned  to  a 
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German  or  French  unit  must  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  language.  By 
the  time  he  finishes  his  tour,  he  is 
likely  to  be  speaking  German  or 
French  fluently. 

Although  U.  S.  officers  often  serve 
in  positions  of  command  with  the 
allied  army,  they  cannot  of  course 
exercise  direct  disciplinary  authority 
over  personnel — nor  are  they  subject 
to  the  military  law  of  the  other 
nation.  These  are  just  technicalities, 
which  in  practice  pose  no  problem. 

Another  technicality  is  the  question 
of  efficiency  reports.  For  allied  offi- 
cers serving  with  USAREUR,  the 
commander  of  the  U.  S.  unit  makes 
a report  as  required  by  the  allied 


army.  USAREUR  officers  serving 
with  an  allied  army  receive  letter 
reports  from  the  commander  of  the 
host  unit.  These  are  indorsed  by  the 
commander  of  their  unit  of  admin- 
istrative assignment  and  forwarded 
for  review  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel  and  Administra- 
tion, USAREUR. 

As  the  only  American  in  a foreign 
army  unit,  U.  S.  exchange  officers 
are  conscious  of  the  role  they  play 
as  unofficial  ambassadors.  “I  found 
that  the  best  policy  was  to  remain 
open  and  honest  with  my  hosts,”  says 
Major  George  Schneider,  who  served 
with  the  First  Battalion  of  the  British 
Royal  Hampshire  Regiment.  “They 
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While  on  maneuvers  with  Second  Group,  French  73  Artillery  Regiment,  Capt.  Thomas  Kerver 
learns  intricacies  of  armament  on  armored  personnel  carrier  from  French  lieutenant. 


were  interested  in  the  United  States 
and  our  Army,  and  I suppose  they 
figured  I was  the  logical  and  best 
source  of  information.  It  kept  me 
on  my  toes.  I knew  that  what  I said 
and  did  was  important— for  the  Army 
and  for  the  United  States.” 

Exchange  officers  are  unanimous 
on  one  point — the  hospitality  of  the 
host  unit.  “At  first  I felt  myself  to 
be  something  of  a curiosity  piece,” 
says  Captain  Kerver.  “But  from  the 
very  beginning  I had  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  people  were  going  out 
of  their  way  to  make  me  feel  a part 
of  the  operation — to  make  me  feel 
at  home.” 

Officers  from  the  German,  French 


and  British  Armies  have  similar 
praise  for  the  exchange  program  and 
its  benefits.  Members  of  USAREUR 
work  and  live  side  by  side  with  their 
NATO  allies  in  joint  field  exercises, 
and  they  attend  USAREUR  and 
European  service  schools  interchange- 
ably. There  is  also  a system  of  “part- 
ner” units  whereby  American  units 
are  paired  with  NATO  outfits  using 
the  same  equipment.  Information  is 
exchanged  on  the  use  of  the  equip- 
ment. And  of  course  there  are  plenty 
of  joint  social  functions,  of  both  offi- 
cial and  unofficial  nature.  All  these 
help  to  cement  and  reinforce  the 
firm  and  lasting  good  will  generated 
by  USAREUR’s  Officer  Exchange 
Program.  UK 


After  a day  in  field 
with  his  British  unit, 
Capt.  Hixon  and  fellow 
officers  relax  in 
regimental  mess. 
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LAST  CALL 

for  requests  for  the  20-year  index  of  the  ARMY  INFOR- 
MATION DIGEST.  Copies  will  be  distributed  on  request 
only.  Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  today  to  receive 
your  index  upon  publication. 


TO : Editor 

ARMY  INFORMATION  DIGEST  (A) 
Cameron  Station 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 


□ Yes,  I want  a copy  of  your  20-ycar  index,  (c) 


Name 

My  address  is: 
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The  leader  knows 
when  to  change 

the  pace  He  doesn't  keep  going  at 

one  speed,  in  one  direction.  He  frequently  varies 
the  pace  and  places  emphasis  on  a new  area  of 
interest.  He  drives  when  necessary;  he  relaxes  the 
pressure  when  necessary.  He  knows  that  variety 
generates  alertness. 

Whenever  it  seems  appropriate,  give  your  troops  a 
change  of  pace.  Keep  them  on  their  toes.  You'll  find 
more  bright  faces,  greater  all-around  efficiency. 
And  remember— the  re-enlistment  rate  and  your 
own  advancement— both  depend  a lot  on  your 
effective  leadership. 

Good  Soldiers  Stay  With  Good  Leaders 

U.S.  ARMY 


: 


THE  SOLDIER’S  CREED 


I am  an  American  soldier.  | I am  a man  of  the  United  States  Army— 
a protector  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  | Because  I am  proud 
of  the  uniform  I wear,  I will  always  act  in  ways  creditable  to  the 
military  service  and  the  nation  it  is  sworn  to  guard. 

■ I am  proud  of  my  own  organization.  | I will  do  all  I can  to 
make  it  the  finest  unit  of  the  Army.  ■ I will  be  loyal  to  those  under 
whom  I serve.  ■ I will  do  my  full  part  to  carry  out  orders  and  instruc- 
tions given  to  me  or  my  unit. 

■ As  a soldier,  I realize  that  I am  a member  of  a time-honored 
profession— that  I am  doing  my  share  to  perpetuate  the  principles  of 
freedom  for  which  my  country  stands.  | No  matter  what  situation  I 
am  in  I will  never  do  anything  for  pleasure,  profit  or  personal  safety 
which  will  disgrace  my  uniform,  my  unit  or  my  country.  | I will  use 
every  means  I have  beyond  the  line  of  duty  to  restrain  my  Army 
comrades  from  actions  disgraceful  to  themselves  and  the  uniform.  ■ I 
am  proud  of  my  country  and  its  flag.  | I will  try  to  make  the  people 
of  this  nation  proud  of  the  service  I represent  for  I am  an  American 

soldier.  From  "The  Soldier's  Handbook' 

Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  21-12 
issued  to  Army  Basic  Trainee 
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Individual  Readiness— 
A Soldier’s  Heritage 


FEBRUARY  ANNIVERSARIES 

12TH  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  ★ ★ ★ 22ND  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


To  be  prepared  for  war  is 
one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace. 


I will  study  and  get  ready 
and  perhaps  my  chance 
will  come 
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ACTIONS  to  consolidate,  reduce  or  discontinue  149  Department  of  Defense  activities 
have  been  announced  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Military 
activities  in  39  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  affected  by  126  actions 
while  the  remaining  23  will  occur  in  oversea  areas,  including  one  in  Puerto  Rico. 
There  the  Army  Antilles  Command  will  be  inactivated  and  Fort  Buchanan  in  San 
Juan  will  be  closed.  The  English  Language  Training  Program  will  continue,  how- 
ever, under  sponsorship  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Most  of  the  actions 
result  from  changes  in  basic  force  levels  and  weapon  systems  which  require 
realignment  of  military  forces,  and  which  permit  the  future  consolidation,  reduction 
or  discontinuance  of  military  functions. 

MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND  is  the  new  name  for  the  former  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  (MATS).  Because  MAC,  abbreviation  for  the  new  com- 
mand, formerly  designated  the  Major  Air  Command,  that  designation  now 
is  changed  to  Major  Command,  and  is  abbreviated  MAJCOM. 

CUTBACK  in  plans  for  military  construction  was  announced  in  December  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  About  $620  million  worth  of  building  will  be 
temporarily  deferred — including  some  $150  million  in  military  housing  units  that 
had  originally  been  planned.  Projects  essential  for  combat  support,  or  which  are 
urgently  required  for  safety,  health  or  other  compelling  reasons  will  be  carried  out 
as  originally  scheduled.  All  together,  $686  million  will  be  provided  for  high  priority 
military  construction  for  all  the  Armed  Forces. 

REORGANIZATION.  Under  a recent  reorganization  of  certain  functions  of 
the  Offices  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  and  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Force  Development,  DCSPER  will  be  responsible  for  all 
personnel  management,  schools  and  individual  training;  it  also  is  given 
centralized  control  of  personnel  requirements,  procurement,  training  and 
personnel  distribution.  ACS  FOR  will  become  responsible  for  civilian  and 
military  manpower  space  management,  plans,  programs  and  manpower 
usage  policy. 

ARMOR  FOR  USAREUR.  New  M60  tanks  will  add  armor  strength  to  the  three  U.  S.  In- 
fantry Divisions  in  Germany  during  the  first  half  of  this  year.  A mechanized 
infantry  battalion  in  the  3d  and  8th  Infantry  Divisions  will  be  outfitted  with  the  new 
tanks.  The  24th  Infantry  Division  will  achieve  the  same  battalion  mix  by  replacing 
one  of  its  mechanized  battalions  with  the  5th  Battalon,  32d  Armor,  the  only 
round-out  battalion  now  remaining  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  U.  S. 
Army,  Europe  Headquarters  also  has  announced  end  of  the  temporary  augmentation 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  Brigade  in  Berlin  with  an  additional  mechanized  infantry 
battalion,  less  armored  personnel  carriers,  from  Seventh  Army.  The  1st  Battalion, 
21st  Infantry,  of  the  24th  Division  will  return  to  its  home  station  in  West  Germany 
and  will  not  be  replaced  in  Berlin. 

TOURS  OF  DUTY  of  some  civilian  employees  in  oversea  areas  have  been  in- 
creased under  a new  Department  of  Defense  policy  making  the  initial  tours 
three  years  instead  of  two  in  most  areas.  Subsequent  tours  will  be  two 
years.  At  the  same  time,  a number  of  12  and  18-month  areas  have  been 
increased  by  six  months.  Employees  now  serving  will  not  be  affected  until 
completion  of  the  current  tour. 
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ARMED  FORCES  FILM— “Why  Vietnam” — has  been  issued  by  the  Office  of  Armed  Forces 
Information  and  Education  for  U.  S.  military  personnel,  and  will  be  available  for 
public  nonprofit  showing  when  service  needs  have  been  met.  The  16mm  sound  film, 
in  black  and  white,  runs  for  32  minutes.  It  makes  these  basic  points — that  U.  S. 
forces  are  in  Vietnam  to  fulfill  a pledge  of  assistance  against  Communist  aggression; 
that  the  United  States  will  neither  surrender  nor  retreat;  that  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  appeasement  is  an  invitation  to  further  aggression;  that  the  United 
States  is  ready  to  negotiate  a peaceful  and  honorable  settlement. 

ADVANCED  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  for  Infantry  has  been  expanded  to  include 
special  instruction  in  operations  similar  to  those  being  encountered  in 
Vietnam.  An  additional  week  has  been  added  to  the  existing  eight  weeks  of 
basic  training  at  Forts  Gordon  and  Polk  to  provide  for  the  Vietnam-oriented 
training. 

AIR  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION.  Group  headquarters  now  replace  active  headquarters 
battalions  of  ten  Army  Air  Defense  Command  defenses  in  a move  to  simplify 
command  without  requiring  additional  manpower.  Under  the  new  system,  com- 
manders of  missile  batteries  report  to  battalion  and  defense  level.  Areas  where 
changes  are  made  include  Hampton  Roads,  Niagara-Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati- 
Dayton,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Kansas  City,  Lincoln-Offutt, 
Seattle,  and  St.  Louis.  Each  has  three  or  four  Nike-Hercules  missile  batteries. 

DAVID  E.  McGiFFERT,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Legislative  Affairs) 
since  July  1962,  has  been  sworn  in  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  A native 
of  Boston,  he  served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II,  attended  Harvard  and 
Cambridge  Universities,  and  received  a law  degree  from  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1953.  Formerly  associated  with  a Washington  law  firm,  he  was  in  1956  a lecturer 
in  law  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School. 


NAMED  "MAN  OF  THE  YEAR"  by  editors 
of  Time  magazine  is  General  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  commander  of  U.  S. 
Forces  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
In  selecting  for  the  39th  year  the 
man  or  woman  who  “dominated  the 
news  of  the  year.”  Time' s editors 
stated  “General  Westmoreland  was 
the  sinewy  personification  of  the 
American  fighting  man  in  1965  who, 
through  the  monsoon  mud  of  name- 
less hamlets,  amidst  the  swirling  sand 
of  seagirt  enclaves,  atop  the  jungled 
mountains  of  the  Annamese  Cordillera, 
served  as  the  instruments  of  U.  S. 
policy,  quietly  enduring  the  terror  and  discomfort  of  a conflict  that 
was  not  yet  a war,  on  a battlefield  that  was  all  no-man’s  land.”  Only 
other  U.  S.  Army  personalities  to  be  named  Man  of  the  Year  were 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  1943  and  1947,  and  General  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  1944. 

Time  added  this  tribute  to  the  American  fighting  man: 

“Plunged  abruptly  into  a punishing  environment,  pitted  against 
a foe  whose  murderously  effective  tactics  had  been  perfected  over 
two  decades,  the  G.  I.  faced  the  strangest,  toughest  war  of  all. 
. . . With  courage  and  a cool  professionalism  that  surprised  friend  and 
foe,  U.  S.  troops  stood  fast  and  firm  in  South  Vietnam.  In  the 
waning  months  of  1965,  they  helped  finally  to  stem  the  tide  that  had 
run  so  long  with  the  Reds.” 
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TROUPERS  WITH  THE  TROOPS.  Requests  for  entertainers  for  troops  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic  have  been  met  with  a continual 
flow  of  units  ranging  from  one  trouper  to  several,  from  slapstick 
comedy  to  opera.  When  a call  came  in  May  1965  from  the  Com- 
mander, U.  S.  Forces  Dominican  Republic,  nine  special  units  were 
sent  out,  including  groups  headed  by  Bob  Hope  and  Roy  Acuff. 

In  July  1965  the  Commander,  U.  S.  Military  Assistance  Command 
Vietnam  requested  an  increase  in  number  of  units.  In  conjunction  with 
United  Service  Organization  (USO),  the  request  was  met  and  ex- 
ceeded In  addition  to  regularly  scheduled  USO  shows,  such  enter- 
tainers as  Raymond  Burr,  George  C.  Scott,  George  Jessell,  The  Broth- 
ers Four,  Mary  Martin,  Martha  Raye,  Roy  Acuff,  Bob  Hope,  Kathleen 
Nolan,  Eddie  Fisher,  Hugh  O’Brien,  Charlton  Heston  have  visited 
or  soon  will  be  visiting  Vietnam.  When  a further  expansion  was  re- 
quested from  Vietnam,  the  Armed  Forces  Professional  Entertainment 
Branch  responded  by  scheduling  six  units  in  December  and  four  in 
January. 

USO  is  the  primary  source  of  entertainment  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Assisting  USO  in  assembling  units  for  Vietnam  tours  is  the 
Hollywood  Overseas  Committee.  USO  entertainment  also  is  supple- 
mented through  gratuitous  offers  made  directly  to  Department  of  De- 
fense by  college,  civic  and  professional  entertainment  groups. 


SIX  mobile  military  medical  teams  have  recently  been  sent  by  the  three  services  to 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  to  augment  medical  staffs  of  civilian  provincial  hospitals 
there.  The  teams  will  expand  health  and  medical  services  for  the  civilian  population 
under  the  Military  Provincial  Hospital  Assistance  Program.  The  Army  acts  as 
executive  agent  for  the  program.  Three  of  the  teams  are  Army,  two  are  Air  Force 
and  one  Navy.  Each  has  three  Medical  Corps  officers,  one  Medical  Service  Corps 
officer  and  12  enlisted  men.  There  are  now  less  than  1,000  physicians  for  a popu- 
lation of  14  million  in  Viet  Nam.  By  comparison  there  is  a doctor  for  each  700 
persons  in  the  United  States. 

WAC  WEDDING  BELLS  will  no  longer  ring  out  quick  discharges  from  the 
Army.  Changes  in  the  policy  covering  discharge  of  enlisted  women  who 
marry  while  on  active  duty  now  require  individuals  to  complete  at  least 
one  year  of  service  at  their  current  duty  station  before  they  may  leave 
because  of  marriage.  Up  to  two  years  of  service  after  attending  an  Army 
school  also  will  be  required.  An  enlisted  woman  stationed  close  enough  to 
establish  a joint  household  with  her  husband  will  not  be  eligible  for 
discharge.  Changes  as  set  forth  in  AR  635-210  will  affect  those  who 
enlisted  or  reenlisted  on  or  after  1 July  1965. 

REPORTS  of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  covering  World  War  II  and 
later,  will  be  published  in  three  volumes  by  the  Army.  The  works  were  prepared 
by  Historical  Section,  G-2,  Far  East  Command  between  1947  and  1951  under 
supervision  of  Major  General  Charles  A.  Willoughby.  The  first  volume.  The 
Campaigns  of  MacArthur  in  the  Pacific:  1941-45,  serves  as  a background  and 
introduction  to  operational  histories  of  the  various  tactical  commands  involved. 
The  second  volume,  MacArthur  in  Japan — the  Occupation:  Military  Phase,  covers 
the  period  from  1945  to  1949.  The  third  volume,  Japanese  Operations  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  Area,  parallels  the  record  of  Allied  operations  from  8 December 
1941  to  15  August  1945.  The  three  volumes  are  expected  to  be  on  public  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  1966. 
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ITALY  will  produce  for  its  own  army  the  Ml  13  Armored  Personnel  Carrier,  first 
U.  S.  Army  item  of  equipment  to  be  manufactured  under  the  Co-Production  for 
Security  Program.  Initially,  Italy  assembled  vehicles  from  parts,  components  and 
assemblies  furnished  from  the  United  States,  then  produced  unit  assemblies  and 
some  parts  and  components.  In  the  phase  now  underway,  all  parts  will  be  made  in 
Italy  except  engines,  transmissions  and  aluminum  armor  plate  procured  from  the 
United  States. 

PROGRAMMED  COURSE  BY  MAIL.  A full  year  course  in  Beginning  Algebra  using 
programmed  instructional  techniques  now  is  available  through  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  Institute,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  correspondence  course  covers 
material  similar  to  that  provided  in  civilian  schools  at  grade  level  nine  but 
uses  the  step-by-step  programmed  method  of  instruction. 

REVISION  TO  AR  360-5  will  clarify  guidance  concerning  private  literary  efforts  by 
U.S.  Army  personnel.  Persons  subject  to  Army  regulations  are  encouraged  to  write 
or  speak  on  unclassified  subjects  within  the  scope  of  their  experience  or  training. 
Security  review  of  such  material  will  be  required  at  appropriate  level  of  command. 
“Letters  to  the  editor’  material  is  exempt  from  clearance  requirement,  but  authors 
retain  personal  responsibility  for  safeguarding  classified  and  protected  information. 

NEW  ASSIGNMENT.  Major  General  G.  V.  Underwood,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
serving  as  Army  Chief  of  Information,  has  been  assigned  to  U.  S.  Army 
Europe  as  senior  Army  Air  Defense  Officer.  He  will  command  all  Air 
Defense  units  there. 

TV  IN  VIETNAM.  Eight  armed  forces  television  stations  will  be  installed  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide  information,  edu- 
cation, entertainment  to  U.  S.  military  units  near  Saigon,  Can  Tho,  Da  Nang,  Na 
Trang,  Qui  Nhon,  Pleiku,  Ban  Me  Thout  and  Quang  Ngai.  At  present  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  establishing  its  own  system  for  the  Vietnamese, 
and  the  U.  S.  government  will  provide  technical  assistance  in  its  development. 


SUPPORTINlF^the  Army  Recruiting  Command's  Nurse ' recruiting  program  are  First  Lieutenants  Julia 
Klebaum  and  Catherine  Schilling,  here  being  received  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  the  Diplomatic 
Room  of  the  White  House.  Both  nurses  are  recipients  of  fhe  Army's  Bronze  Star  for  outstanding  service 
in  Vietnam.  For  more  on  Army  Nurses,  see  page  50. 
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Tactics 

And  Technology  Merge 
Today  to  Transport 
Tomorrow's 
Action-Army 


The  U.  S.  Army  engages  with  science  and 
industry  in  a constant  quest  for  the  finest 
products  to  give  the  soldier  superior  means 
of  movement— today  and  tomorrow— in,  on, 
and  over  all  types  of  terrain. 

This  glimpse  of  recent  trends  and  concepts 
in  mobility  focuses  on  materiel  developed 
for  land,  water,  air.  Some  items  possess  a 
dual  or  triple  capability  in  these  spheres. 
Not  all  materiel  displayed  is  at  present  ac- 
cepted, but  these  are  under  evaluation. 


Mobility  Plus — 

An  Arm 
On 
The 
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In  this  sort  of  country,  the  soldier,  his  outfit  and  its  equipment  must  continue  to  function  nonetheless. 

Where  the  Going  is  Tough 

Personnel  and  supplies 
must  be  able  to  move 
rapidly  to  engage 
the  enemy  and  be 
resupplied  continually. 
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AVLB:  Armored  Vehicle 
Launched  Bridge  uses  a 
modified  M-48  or  M-60 
tank  chassis  as  trans- 
porter, launcher,  and  re- 
triever. It  can  be 
launched  by  two  men  in 
two  minutes. 

INSTANT  ROADWAY,  right, 
rolls  off  truck  to  form 
assault  trackway  over 
uneven  terrain,  sand,  swamp. 


New  vehicles  implement  new  concepts 
in  military  transportation  for 
forward  combat  units. 


Ml  13:  The  improved 
Armored  Personnel  Carrier 
travels  with  12  combat 
soldiers,  can  reach  a 
speed  of  40  mph,  crosses 
streams  and  rivers. 


Compact  simplicity  is  evident 
in  the  design  of  the  Pershing 
system.  Four  XM474E2  tracked 
vehicles  carry  the  power  and 
electronic  computer,  the  mis- 
sile and  its  launcher,  the  war- 
head and  the  communications 
and  control  unit. 


“Ground  vehicles  must  be  able  to  traverse  the  rough- 
est terrain,  to  operate  in  mud,  ice,  snow,  water  and 
sand,  as  well  as  on  developed  highways.  We  must 
continue  to  exploit  with  all  the  vigor  and  imagina- 
tion at  our  command  every  significant  scientific  and 
technological  breakthrough.” 

Major  General  Alden  K.  Sibley, 
Former  Commanding  General, 
U.  S.  Army  Mobility  Command 


Today  in  Vietnam,  where  there  is  no  front  or  rear,  the  average 
ratio  of  man  to  square  yard  is  one  to  460,000.  This  ratio  .is  approxi- 
mately 600  times  what  it  was  100  years  ago  during  the  Civil  War. 

In  considering  this  situation,  we  know  that  ground  mobility  can  be 
improved  only  marginally,  regardless  of  the  effort  expended.  The 
environment,  moreover,  in  which  many  of  our  current  or  potential 
stability  operations  may  occur  does  not  favor — or  even  preclude — the 
effective  use  of  ground  vehicles.  As  a result,  the  Army’s  approach 
since  1962  has  been  characterized  by  a bold  look  at  how  it  can  im- 
prove its  tactical  mobility. 

By  utilizing  organic  aerial  vehicles,  the  Army  can  make  needed 
gains  in  fire,  movement,  control,  intelligence,  and  support  which  will 
assist  in  achieving  a balance  among  all  the  functions  of  land  combat. 
The  aerial  platform  also  offers  a possible  solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  defeat  of  enemy  armor.  Use  of  aerial  vehicles  in  the  logistical 
support  role  will  increase  tactical  mobility  by  reducing  the  load  carried 
by  the  maneuver  element. 

The  air  mobility  concept  is  rooted  in  the  idea  of  transporting  the 
soldier  more  quickly,  more  safely  and,  in  the  broadest  sense,  more 
economically  to  a position  where  he  can  gain  and  maintain  an  advan- 
tage over  his  opponent. 


Lt.  Gen.  Ben  Harrell.  Commanding  General, 
U.  S.  Army  Combat  Developments  Command . 
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An  Army  on  the  Go 

The  trend  in  cross-country  vehicles  is  toward 
cargo  trucks  with  an  increased  number  of 
axles  and  individual  wheel  suspension. 


Hawk  missiles  are  transferred  from  mobile  transporter  to  mobile  launcher  during  this 
operation.  The  Hawk  is  a supersonic,  solid-fuel  missile  designed  to  detect  and  destroy  low- 
flying  enemy  aircraft. 


XM561:  a double-bodied,  articulated  vehicle  keeps  all  six  wheels  on  the  ground  while 
driving  regardless  of  terrain. 

ARMY  INFORMATION  DIGEST  « 


By  Water 


AIRSCREW  SWAMP  VEHICLE:  the  largest  and  most  powerful  boat  ever  built  specifically  for 
swamp  work,  this  air-powered  craft  will  have  a 400-horsepower  aircraft  engine  with  a 
specially  designed  four-blade  propeller  mounted  on  a 20-foot  hull.  Now  undergoing  lest, 
the  main  purpose  of  the  boat  would  be  troop  transport. 


MFAB-F:  An  element  of 
a Mobile  Floating  Assault 
Bridge-Ferry  enters  the 
water.  Capable  of  operat- 
ing on  land,  and  in  water 
as  both  a bridge  and 
ferry,  it  has  a 335- 
horsepower  engine  and  an 
outboard  propeller  with 
a rated  thrust  of  5000  lbs. 
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By  Air — 


SHERIDAN/SHILLELAGH:  The 
armored  recon  airborne  assault 
vehicle,  Sheridan,  with  the 
Shillelagh  anti-tank  missile, 
floats  to  earth  under  a canopy 
of  parachutes. 


Why  air  mobility  for  the  Army? — First,  we  must  close  an  obvious 
gap  that  exists  between  ground  firepower  and  mobility.  Second,  we 
must  enable  the  American  soldier  to  close  with  the  enemy  faster  and 
fresher  than  he  has  ever  been  able  to  do  it  before.  Both  of  these 
goals  can  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  Army  aircraft — particularly 
the  Army  helicopter. 

Brigadier  General  G.  P.  Seneff,  Director  of  Army  Aviation, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development 


LOLEX  IN  ACTION:  A %-ton  vehicle  is  extracted  by  a small  parachute  from  an  aircraft 
flying  a few  feet  off  the  ground.  A drag  chute  removes  the  vehicle,  or  weapons  and 
supplies,  thus  permitting  pinpoint  re-supply  to  units. 


CARIBOU:  Its  transport 
capability  is  32  passengers 
or  7000  pounds  of  cargo. 


IROQUOIS:  This  utility  and 
tactical  helicopter  carries 
1 1 combat  troops,  tires 
2.75  rockets  in  support 
of  ground  operations. 


MATERIEL  AND  MEN  are  transported  by  hovering  Flying  Crane  and  Chinook  in  1st  Cavalry 
(Airmobile)  demonstration  in  Vietnam. 


ak 


■m  ^ 
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An  Army  on  the  Go 


Tomorrow's  aircraft  must  be  able  to  operate  in  roughest  terrain,  to  deliver  men,  firepower 
in  counter-insurgency  operations.  Above,  the  XV-5A  (shown  in  wind-tunnel  tests)  is  fixed-wing 
craft  using  conventional  fan-jet  propulsion  with  rotor  fans  for  vertical  lift. 


Recently  unveiled  by 
Lockheed,  proposed 
"compound"  aircraft 
for  Advanced  Aerial 
Fire  Support  System 
uses  thrusting  pusher 
propeller,  fail  rotor, 
can  hover  or  attain 
speed  of  200  mph. 
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Designed  for  operations  in  counter-insurgency  situations  in  jungle  or  other  rough  areas,  this 
full-scale  mock-up  of  North  American's  0V-10A  was  recently  studied  by  boards  representing 
all  ot  the  Armed  Forces. 


XH-51A:  This  experimental  winged  helicopter  has  flown  242  mph,  employing  a rigid-rotor 
system  with  "hands  off"  stability  and  high  maneuverability. 


The  ultimate  in  tactical  mobility  is  the  ability  to  move  anywhere, 
any  time,  regardless  of  weather  or  terrain.  We  must  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  develop  a capability  to  move  our  troops,  and  their  supporting 
weapons,  equipment  and  supplies,  freely  about  the  battlefield. 

Major  General  Michael  S.  Davison, 
Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  ACSFOR. 
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Ben  Goodwin 


Te Corns  ^Combat 
ion-- 


TEST  WELL 


IN  a vast  laboratory  that  stretches 
from  the  chill  edge  of  the  arctic 
night  into  steaming  Central  American 
jungles,  the  quality  of  Army  weapons 
and  equipment  is  put  to  the  test.  With 
few  exceptions,  every  item  considered 
for  a place  in  the  Army’s  arsenal  is 
weighed  against  a single  standard — it 
must  be  the  best  American  technology 
can  supply  to  do  the  job. 

This  is  the  task  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command  (TE- 
COM)  and  its  complement  of  some 
22,000  military  and  civilian  engineers, 
scientists  and  technicians.  At  seven- 
teen installations  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States,  Alaska  and  the 

BEN  GOODWIN  is  Special  Assistant,  Head- 
quarters, U.  S.  Army  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 


Panama  Canal  Zone,  they  check,  in- 
vestigate, evaluate  to  determine  wheth-  '* 
er  test  items  conform  to  specifica- 
tions, that  they  are  capable  of  doing 
the  things  they  were  built  to  do,  and 
that  they  will  meet  the  combat  re- 
quirements of  the  American  soldier  • j 
wherever  he  may  fight. 

Reorganization  of  the  Army  logistics 
structure  in  1962  centered  responsi- 
bility for  providing  military  hardware 
in  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
(AMC).  But  something  more  than 
furnishing  guns  and  ammuntion  is 
involved  in  this  mission.  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command  serves  as  the  neces- 
sary bridge  between  industry  and  the 
combat  soldier.  From  supplier  to  user 
— from  industry  to  infantry — AMC  is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  en- 
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tire  life  cycle  of  materiel,  from  re- 
search through  development,  produc- 
tion and  procurement  to  eventual 
disposal. 

AMC  functions  through  seven 
major  subcommands:  five  commodity 
commands  directly  concerned  with 
providing  required  munitions  and 
equipment,  a separate  agency — the 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command- — for 
independent  appraisals  of  materiel, 
and  a seventh  command  responsible 
for  supply  and  maintenance. 

Within  this  framework,  TECOM 
went  into  operation  in  August  1962  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 
Operationally,  the  task  of  directing 
and  supervising  the  test  and  evalua- 
tion of  virtually  all  items  used  by  the 
Army  was  divided  among  eight  test 


directorates,  each  of  which  became 
responsible  for  handling  a specific 
block  of  commodities  and  associated 
items,  (see  chart,  page  20.) 

TECOM’s  initial  physical  plant  con- 
sisted of  the  major  testing  agencies  of 
the  former  technical  services,  and  the 
service  test  boards  of  the  U.  S.  Conti- 
nental Army  Command.  In  all,  more 
than  forty  test  activities — proving 
grounds,  ranges,  boards,  agencies  and 
offices — were  absorbed  by  the  new 
command. 

In  the  streamlining  that  followed, 
the  number  of  subcommands  and 
activities  was  reduced  to  seventeen. 
Much  of  the  duplication  of  test  facili- 
ties and  operations  was  eliminated. 
Uniform  test  procedures  were  intro- 
duced to  replace  several  different  sys- 
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Test  Well  Before  Using 


terns  then  in  effect.  TECOM  devised 
its  own  test  and  evaluation  manage- 
ment system. 

The  command  is  concerned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  entire  range  of 
tests  associated  with  each  of  the  four 
phases  into  which  the  life  cycle  of 
Army  materiel  is  divided — research, 
development,  production,  post-produc- 
tion. TECOM’s  primary  mission  is  to 
perform  engineering,  service  and  en- 
vironmental tests  during  the  develop- 
ment phase.  The  command  independ- 
ently establishes  the  test  objectives  and 
determines  how  the  project  is  to  be 
handled. 

In  addition,  TECOM  provides  test 
and  evaluation  services  and  support 
on  a contract  basis  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  production  agencies  at 
other  times.  Specifications  for  conduct 
of  the  tests  are  spelled  out  by  the 
sponsor  to  meet  his  requirements.  Ex- 
amples are  engineer  design,  acceptance 
and  comparison,  surveillance,  initial 
production,  feasibility,  and  military 
potential  tests. 

In  each  instance,  a formal  Coordi- 
nated Test  Plan  (CTP)  is  initiated  by 


the  developing  agency  as  early  in  the 
research  and  development  cycle  as 
practicable  and  becomes  the  basic 
blueprint  for  the  test  project.  The  CTP 
prescribes  such  things  as  the  types  of 
tests  to  be  performed,  test  schedules, 
number  of  prototypes  required,  fund- 
ing estimates,  target  date  for  type 
classification,  test  support  require- 
ments and  similar  details. 

With  this  document  in  hand,  the 
directorate  sets  up  a project  in  the 
field  where  testing  can  commence  with 
the  arrival  of  prototypes  and  other 
test  items. 

TECOM  field  agencies  consist  of 
eight  engineering  test  activities,  six 
service  test  boards,  and  three  environ- 
mental test  centers  in  the  United 
States  and  Panama  (See  above). 

The  basic  missions  of  TECOM  test 
activities  are  essentially  alike — to  plan, 
conduct,  supervise,  support  or  partici- 
pate in  Army  materiel  tests  and  evalu- 
ations as  assigned. 

Engineering  tests  are  conducted 
at  five  proving  grounds,  two  test 
activities  and  one  national  missile 
range.  The  tests  determine  how  well 
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Tests  of  the  Ml 6 
rifle  were  made 
at  Fort  Benning 
before  item  was 
issued  to  troops. 


the  assembled  items  or  systems  work 
and  whether  they  answer  Army  re- 
quirements. Investigations  under  con- 
trolled conditions  eliminate  human 
errors  in  judgment,  so  far  as  possible, 
through  the  use  of  environmental 
chambers,  physical  measurement  tech- 
niques, controlled  lab,  shop  and  field 
trials,  statistical  methods  and  the  use 
of  personnel  trained  in  engineering 
or  scientific  fields.  The  engineering  test 
provides  data  for  use  in  further  de- 
velopment and  for  determining  suit- 
ability of  the  item  for  service  testing. 

Items  slated  for  engineering  tests 
are  usually  routed  to  test  activities  as 
follows: 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground— Artil- 
lery, ammunition,  infantry  and  air- 
craft weapons,  wheeled  and  tracked 
vehicles,  armor,  electronic  control 
and  guidance  systems. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range— Mis- 
siles, rockets,  space  vehicles,  and 
other  devices. 

Rigorous,  testing  of  field  communications 
equipment,  such  as  this  field  switchboard 
set,  includes  operation  at  — 30  degrees  F. 


Electronics  Proving  Ground— Elec- 
tronic equipment  and  systems,  in- 
cluding communications  items,  sur- 
veillance instruments  and  devices. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground— CBR  mu- 
nitions, agents  and  defense  systems. 

Jefferson  Proving  Ground— Ammu- 
nition. 
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Erie  Proving  Ground— Conventional 
weapons,  armor  plate,  castings,  forg- 
ings, cupolas,  turrets,  and  hulls  for 
combat  vehicles. 

Aviation  Test  Activity— Army  air- 
craft, including  ground  measure- 
ments, flying  performance  and  ae- 
rial gunnery. 

General  Equipment  Test  Activity- 
Quartermaster  items  and  general 
equipment  not  within  the  purview 
of  other  test  activities. 

Service  tests,  the  primary  mission 
of  TECOM’s  six  service  boards,  are 
essentially  user  tests.  They  determine 
to  what  degree  the  item  or  system  and 
its  associated  tools  and  test  equip- 
ment perform  the  mission  as  described 
in  the  Qualitative  Materiel  Require- 
ment and  the  suitability  of  the  item  or 
system  and  its  maintenance  package 
for  use  by  the  Army. 

The  service  test  is  conducted  under 
simulated  or  actual  field  conditions 
using  soldiers  typical  of  those  who 
would  operate  and  maintain  the  equip- 
ment in  the  field.  Observations  and 
judgments  are  made  by  military  per- 
sonnel having  a background  of  ex- 


perience with  the  type  of  materiel 
under  test.  Instrumentation  is  kept  to 
a minimum. 

Normally  service  boards  are  initially 
responsible  for  materiel  and  equip- 
ment in  the  following  categories: 
Airborne,  Electronics  and  Special 
Warfare  Board— Airborne  equip- 
ment, including  aircraft,  designed  to 
facilitate  air  drop  or  air  transport 
of  troops,  supplies  and  equipment; 
communications  equipment  nor- 
mally used  at  the  division  level  and 
below;  combat  surveillance  and  spe- 
cial warfare  items. 

Air  Defense  Board— Air  defense  wea- 
pons systems,  fire  distribution  sys- 
tems, air  defense  electronic  counter 
measures  and  counter-counter  meas- 
ures equipment  and  devices,  target 
devices  and  atomic  demolition  mu- 
nitions. 

Armor  Board— Armor  and  engineer 
items,  automotive  systems  and  ma- 
teriel, excluding  certain  engineer, 
quartermaster  and  transportation 
items. 

Artillery  Board— Equipment  to  be 
used  by  field  artillery. 
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General  Sheridan  tank 
equipped  with  Shillelagh 
guided  missile  system 
undergoes  tests  as  an 
airmobile  assault  vehicle. 


Aviation  Board— Aircraft  items,  sys- 
tems and  related  equipment. 
Infantry  Board— Equipment  and  other 
items  used  by  infantry  units  for  tar- 
get acquisition,  fire  power,  ground 
surveillance,  fire  control  and  ground 
mobility;  field-type  clothing,  equip- 
ment and  rations  for  small  units  and 
individuals;  antipersonnel  mines; 
chemical  and  biological  warfare 
equipment  for  individuals  and  small 
units;  clothing  and  equipment  car- 
ried by  parachutists. 

Studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  ma- 
teriel and  equipment  under  climatic 
extremes  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  test  package.  Much  of  this  work 
is  performed  under  simulated  condi- 
tions, supplemented  by  tests  in  the 
natural  environment. 

In  addition  to  environmental  test 
r j centers  in  Alaska  and  Panama,  desert 
test  facilities  are  maintained  at  Yuma 
Proving  Ground  for  trials  under  ex- 
treme arid  conditions.  All  three  sta- 
tions perform  environmental  phases  of 
engineering  and  service  tests  as  well  as 
other  test  programs. 

IVtakeup  of  the  TECOM  workforce 
varies  considerably  from  one  activity 
to  another.  Service  boards  are  pre- 
dominately military;  others  are  largely 
civilian.  At  the  Erie  and  Jefferson 
Proving  Grounds,  for  instance,  only 
the  commanders  are  in  uniform. 


Upwards  of  19,000  military  and 
civilian  personnel,  plus  nearly  3,000 
contractor  employees,  comprise  the 
TECOM  team.  Approximately  40  per 
cent  of  this  force  is  military,  most  of 
them  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
special  knowledge,  education,  talents, 
combat  experience,  logistical  knowl- 
edge and  a grasp  of  industrial  tech- 
niques. They  include  infantrymen, 
tankers,  mathematicians,  chemists,  ar- 
tillerymen, administrators,  supply  spe- 
cialists, engineers,  aviators. 

Civilian  employees  include  engi- 
neers, scientists  and  professional  men 
of  every  description  as  well  as  techni- 
cians, craftsmen,  administrators  and 
maintenance  and  supply  personnel. 
College-trained  personnel  are  con- 
stantly being  recruited  at  all  degree 
levels  and  in  numerous  fields  and 
disciplines. 

The  recent  breathtaking  advances  of 
Army  research  and  development  have 
resulted  in  increasingly  complex  tech- 
niques and  methods  in  modern  test 
and  evaluation  work.  But  however  de- 
manding the  requirements,  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual  and  his 
place  in  the  Test  and  Evaluation  Com- 
mand remains  constant.  For  it  is  the 
individual  scientist-engineer  who  must 
make  the  final  analysis  and  determine 
— now — just  how  well  a specific  item 
will  serve  the  American  soldier  on 
tomorrow’s  battlefield. 
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Why  Vietnam— 

PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  12  January  1966,  states  our 
Nation's  goals  in  Vietnam: 

We  will  stay  until  aggression  has  stopped. 

We  will  stay  because  a just  nation  cannot  leave  to  the  cruelties  of  its 
enemies  a people  who  have  staked  their  lives  and  independence  on  our 
solemn  pledge — a pledge  which  has  grown  through  the  commitments  of 
three  American  Presidents. 

We  will  stay  because  in  Asia — and  around  the  world — are  countries 
whose  course  of  independence  rests,  in  large  measure,  on  confidence  in 
American  protection.  To  yield  to  force  in  Vietnam  would  weaken  that 
confidence,  undermine  the  independence  of  many  lands,  and  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  aggressor.  We  would  have  to  fight  in  one  land,  and  then 
another — or  abandon  much  of  Asia  to  the  domination  of  Communists. 
And  we  do  not  intend  to  abandon  Asia  to  conquest  . . . 

The  aims  of  the  enemy  have  been  put  out  of  reach  by  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  Americans  and  their  allies — and  by  the  enduring  courage  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  who  have  lost  eight  men  last  year  for  every  one 
of  ours. 

The  enemy  is  no  longer  close  to  victory.  Time  is  no  longer  on  his  side. 
There  is  no  cause  to  doubt  the  American  commitment. 

Our  decision  to  stand  firm  has  been  matched  by  our  desire  for  peace. 
In  public  statements  and  private  communications — to  adversaries  and  to 
friends — we  have  made  our  position  clear. 

We  seek  neither  territory  nor  bases,  economic  domination  or  military 
alliance  in  Vietnam.  We  fight  for  the  principle  of  self-determination — that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  should  be  able  to  choose  their  own  course, 
in  free  elections,  without  violence,  terror  and  fear.  We  believe  the  people 
of  all  Vietnam  should  make  a free  decision  on  the  great  question  of  re- 
unification. 

This  is  all  we  want  for  South  Vietnam.  It  is  all  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  want  . . . 

Until  peace  comes,  or  if  it  does  not  come,  our  course  is  clear.  We  will 
act  as  we  must  to  help  protect  the  independence  of  the  valiant  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  will  strive  to  limit  conflict,  for  we  wish  neither  in- 
creased destruction  nor  increased  danger. 

But  we  will  give  our  fighting  men  what  they  must  have:  every  gun, 
every  dollar,  and  every  decision — whatever  the  cost  and  whatever  the 
challenge. 

And  we  will  continue  to  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  care  for 
those  ravaged  by  battle,  create  progress  in  the  villages,  and  carry  forward 
the  healing  hopes  of  peace  as  best  they  can  amidst  the  uncertain  terrors 
of  war. 
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DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  CYRUS  R.  VANCE,  speaking  before  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Chicago,  19  August  1965,  answers: 

Americans  are  in  Vietnam  because  what  is  happening  there  will 
vitally  affect  the  welfare  of  every  one  of  us  here  at  home.  The  out- 
come in  Vietnam  may  determine  the  future,  not  only  of  Americans, 
but  of  free  men  everywhere. 

Americans  are  in  Vietnam  because  we  have  learned  the  bitter 
lesson  of  two  World  Wars — two  terrible  tragedies  which  taught  us, 
once  and  for  all,  what  happens  when  aggression  is  allowed  to  succeed. 
We  have  learned  that  an  aggressor’s  appetite  only  grows  bigger  with 
success.  And  we  have  seen  the  consequences  of  trying  to  appease  such 
appetites  by  retreat.  We  know  what  lies  behind  the  fighting  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  we  know  what  is  at  stake  there.  The  issue  today  is 
exactly  what  it  was  eleven  years  ago,  when  President  Eisenhower 
honored  South  Vietnam’s  first  call  for  help.  For  more  than  a decade 
— and  under  three  Presidents — the  United  States  has  stood  firm  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  done  so  because  we  recognize  this  challenge  for 
what  it  is:  armed  aggression  wearing  a new  cloak. 

SP4  GENE  SNELLING,  with  504th  Military  Police  Battalion,  knows  why  he  is  in  Vietnam: 

I am  in  Vietnam  to  represent  our  democracy  and  seek  to  foster 
out  American  heritage  of  freedom.  It  was  not  easy  to  leave  my  wife, 
my  loved  ones  and  homeland. 

No,  I did  not  cherish  the  thought  of  coming  10,000  miles  to  sleep 
right  in  the  middle  of  a grave-yard  (our  battalion  is  encamped  in  a 
cemetery)  where  the  flies  eat  your  food  almost  before  it  gets  on 
your  mess-kit. 

After  working  in  temperatures  upward  to  115  degrees,  it  gets  very 
tiring  to  have  to  sit  in  a fox-hole  filled  with  water  as  you  stand  guard 
all  night,  being  always  on  the  alert  for  a sudden  crack  of  rifle  fire  or 
the  sickening  thump  of  a mortar  round.  No,  neither  is  it  easy  to  pick 
up  a newspaper  and  read  of  students  attempting  to  halt  troop  trains 
and  even  seeking  to  take  offerings  for  the  Viet  Cong. 

These  students  should  realize  that  they  have  their  nice  colleges 
and  classrooms  because  their  fellow  Americans  are  willing  to  live  in 
pup  tents  and  mud.  Some  of  these  guys  are  having  their  lives  taken 
by  the  very  people  for  whom  these  students  seek  to  take  offerings. 

Ah  yes,  it  is  disheartening  to  know  that  these  conditions  are  so 
prevalent  back  home;  however,  I love  my  country  and  desire  that 
every  man  have  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
I want  my  children  to  enjoy  our  traditional  freedoms  and  I am  here 
to  do  everything  within  my  power  to  insure  them  this  right. 

Our  struggle  with  atheistic  Communism  in  this  country  may  turn 
out  to  be  more  important  to  our  future  than  even  World  War  II. 
General  Eisenhower  said  that  if  Vietnam  should  fall  to  the  Com- 
munists, all  of  Southeast  Asia  would  collapse  like  a house  of  cards. 

By  dedication,  raw  courage  and  the  grace  of  God,  we  will  stop  this 
“aggression  from  the  north”  and  thereby  add  one  more  rung  to  our 
ladder  in  the  climb  to  stamp  out  the  godless  ideology  of  Communism. 
With  this  goal  ever  before  us,  the  United  States  of  America  stands 
firm  in  Vietnam.  I Can  Do  No  Less! 
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Our  troop  buildup— 


GENERAL  HAROLD  K.  JOHNSON,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  speaking  before  the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army,  26  October  1965,  reveals  that  the  Army  buildup  has  a substantial  base: 

Never  before  has  the  Army  possessed  such  a magnificent  reservoir 
of  professional  talent  from  which  to  draw.  Today,  75  percent  of  the 
Army’s  soldiers  are  high  school  graduates,  contrasted  with  48  percent 
in  1952,  and  75  percent  of  our  officers  have  college  degrees,  con- 
trasted with  44  percent  in  1952.  The  talent  now  available  exceeds 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  skills  which  initially  sustained  the  ex- 
pansions of  the  Korean  War  and  World  War  II.  Moreover,  our 
expansion  demands  will  be  appreciably  less  than  the  earlier  demands. 
The  current  expansion  is  only  25  percent  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
pansions of  over  250  percent  from  June  1950  to  June  1953,  and  of 
over  400  percent  from  June  1941  to  August  1945.  Thus,  today  the 
Army  has  begun  an  orderly  buildup  from  a strong,  resilient  base. 

ADVANCED  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  OR  SCHOOLING  helps  build  a trained,  ready  Army,  as  reported  in 
Army  Speechmaker  Series  21. 


A recent  study  showed  that  89  percent  of  Army  recruits  go  on  to 
advanced  individual  training  or  to  school  before  they  are  assigned  to 
units.  Here  is  the  breakdown:  32  percent  take  advanced  individual 
training  in  the  combat  arms,  such  as  infantry,  armor,  and  artillery; 
35  percent  take  non-combat  advanced  training,  such  as  medical  or 
military  police  training;  and  22  percent  are  selected  to  attend  school 
to  acquire  technical  skills  required  for  the  Army  to  perform  its  mis- 
sion. The  remaining  11  percent  of  the  basic  trainees  are  assigned 
directly  to  units. 


SUPERIORITY  of  United  States  military  strength  today  as  compared  with  strength  at  the  start  of  the 
Korean  War  is  compared  in  this  summary  in  Defense  Department  Digest,  1 November  1965: 


ACTIVE  DUTY  MILITARY  STRENGTH 

30  June  1950  30  June  1965 


Army 


593,167 


969,127 


SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  FORCES: 
Divisions 

Regiments  (RCTs) 

Brigades  (Infantry) 

Missile  Commands 
Air  Defense  Artillery  Bns 
Special  Forces  Groups 
Active  Aircraft 


1,291 


48 


10 

12 


6,957 


16 

4 

7 

2 

56 

7 
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LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  BRUCE  PALMER,  JR.,  Commanding  General,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  views  the  place 
of  airborne  forces  in  the  strategic  reserve,  in  the  Fort  Bragg  Paraglide,  9 December  1965: 

While  in  the  United  States  in  strategic  reserve,  XVIII  ABN  Corps 
HQ  has  the  primary  mission  of  operational  planning  for  contingencies 
which  may  arise  in  the  world  and  which  result  in  a commitment  of 
U.  S.  troops.  This  is  an  important  and  responsible  mission,  and  our 
planning  must  be  sound  and  realistic.  We  must  make  the  most  of 
limited  resources  as  we  have  at  risk  our  most  precious  asset — fighting 
men.  Thus  we  cannot  afford  any  serious  errors  in  judgment  and  we 
must  make  certain  that  we  do  not  send  a boy  on  a man’s  job.  There  is 
a premium,  therefore,  on  good  intelligence  and  on  concepts  of  opera- 
tion that  are  bold  but  prudent,  and  imaginative  but  logistically  sup- 
portable. More  importantly,  our  troops — airborne  and  non-airborne, 
combat  and  logistic — must  be  combat-ready  and  capable  of  carrying 
out  their  assigned  tasks.  The  best  plans  in  the  world  are  of  no  value  if 
you  troops  cannot  execute  them  effectively.  And  so/  there  is  a constant 
premium  on  training  and  materiel  readiness,  balanced  irr  such  a way 
that  our  units  have  a reasonable  prospect  of  being  successful  in  actual 
operations. 

A strategic  reserve  exists  to  be  committed.  You  cannot  keep  it 
sitting  on  the  bench  indefinitely  and  then  expect  it  to  crash  through  for 
the  big  game.  It  requires  exercise  to  keep  it  from  getting  rusty.  More- 
over, if  it  is  always  kept  in  reserve,  the  impact  of  its  commitment,  both 
real  and  psychological,  will  never  be  exploited.  I have  no  patience  with 
the  philosophy  that  would  keep  the  Corps  in  reserve  as  a permanent 
“threat”  and  that  would  never  commit  it  on  the  grounds  that  this 
would  leave  us  without  a reserve.  This  is  too  much  like  the  old  supply 
sergeant  mentality  which  kept  the  supply  room  full  all  the  time  and 
the  troops  were  always  short  of  items. 

Getting  the  word— 

SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA  calls  for  clarity  of  discussion  in  reaching  decisions. 

In  a democratic  society,  the  public  must  be  kept  informed  of 
the  major  issues  in  national  defense  policy.  Because  the  most  important 
issues  are  likely  to  be  the  most  difficult  ones,  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  must  be  clear,  so  that  there  is  a consensus  of  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  decision. 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  JOHN  A.  HEINTGES,  Deputy  Commander,  United  States  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, Vietnam,  stresses  the  unit  commander's  responsibility: 

The  political  and  military  issues  of  the  Cold  War  are  real  and 
extremely  complex.  The  company,  battery,  and  troop  commanders 
receive  plenty  of  information  material  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibility  to  keep  their  soldiers  well  informed.  But  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  most  important  ingredient  for  insuring  success  of 
the  program  is  the  attitude  and  interest  shown  by  one  man — the  man 
who  has  final  and  absolute  responsibility  for  “Getting  the  word  to  the 
man  who  does  the  work.”  That  man  is  the  unit  commander  himself. 
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GENERAL  WILLIAM  C.  WESTMORELAND,  Commanding  General,  United  States  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam,  in  a recent  press  conference: 

Those  of  us  in  uniform,  who  have  command  responsibility  and 
who  are  dealing  in  the  public  information  field,  have  a responsibility, 
not  totally  only  to  the  command,  but  ...  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  press.  [We  must]  cooperate  with  the  press  in  order  to  get  to 
them  the  facts,  the  truth,  so  that  they  can  write  a balanced  story  that 
truly  represents  the  situation;  that  is  not  biased,  that  is  not  distorted, 
but  is  as  truthful  as  human  communications  can  make  it.  I’m  a firm 
believer  that  communication  is  the  life  blood  of  success  in  almost  any 
endeavor. 

TEN  PRINCIPLES  FOR  CLEAR  WRITING  are  set  forth  by  Rayburn  Watkins,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  School  of  Communications. 

1 . Keep  sentences  short. 

2.  Choose  the  simple,  not  the  complex. 

3.  Use  the  familiar  word. 

4.  Avoid  unnecessary  words. 

5.  Put  action  in  your  words. 

6.  Write  as  you  talk — but  keep  in  mind  that  writing  is  for  the  eye 
and  hearing  is  for  the  ear. 

7.  Use  terms  your  readers  can  picture. 

8.  Consider  your  reader’s  experience. 

9.  Use  variety. 

10.  Write  to  EXpress — not  to  IMpress. 


If  anybody  ought  to  know  all 
about  the  Post  Exchange,  it 
should  be  Beetle  Bailey,  the 
comic  strip  character  created 
by  Mort  Walker.  Now  Beetle, 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Walker  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  the  Na- 
tional Cartoonists  Society,  is 
helping  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  tell  the  PX 
story  to  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam.  He's  appear- 
ing in  a tour-page  pamphlet, 
also  being  distributed  to  Army 
and  Air  Force  training  centers 
in  the  United  States.  The  proj- 
ect to  encourage  patronage  and 
proper  use  of  PX  privileges  was 
developed  by  the  Information 
Services  Office  of  the  Exchange 
Service  in  New  York. 
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Those  sophisticated  modern  computers  are 
eliminating  the  unsophisticated  old  jokes 
under  the  Army  master  plan  for 


Placing  Trainees  in 
Suitable  Assignments 

William  D.  Royall 


DO  YOU  remember  the  old  jokes 
about  Army  assignments — -cooks 
who  were  made  truck  drivers  and 
vice  versa — mathematicians  trained  as 
mechanics  but  then  assigned  to  postal 
units? 

There  was  and  is  more  than  a grain 
of  truth  in  all  this,  for  proper  train- 
ing and  placement  of  manpower  has 
always  been  one  of  the  Army’s  most 
difficult  tasks,  and  it  has  not  always 
succeeded  in  putting  the  right  man 
in  the  right  job. 

But  an  outright  condemnation  cer- 
tainly is  not  justified.  During  Fiscal 
Year  1965  approximately  307,000 

WILLIAM  D.  ROYALL  was  an  Automatic  Data 
Processing  Project  Director  while  serving  as 
a First  Lieutenant  with  U.  S.  Army  Data 
Support  Command. 


individuals  passed  through  the  train- 
ing program.  Of  these,  195,000  were 
new  accessions  to  the  Army.  Each 
week  some  6,000  soldiers  complete 
Basic  Training  and  are  assigned  to 
Advanced  Individual  Training  (AIT) 
or  on  the  job  training  assignments. 
An  equal  number  complete  AIT  and 
must  be  assigned  to  units. 

Managing  this  flow  of  trainees  poses 
many  problems.  To  meet  them  the 
Army  will  utilize  one  of  manage- 
ment’s newest  and  most  sophisticated 
tools — the  computer. 

Designing  a streamlined,  computer- 
ized system  for  trainee  management 
was  handled  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Data 
Support  Comand  (USADATCOM), 
an  element  of  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral’s Office.  This  system  assists  the 
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Army  Enlisted  Personnel  Directorate 
(EPD),  Office  of  Personnel  Opera- 
tions in  controlling  and  distributing 
the  men  passing  through  the  U.  S. 
Army  training  activities. 

Initially  USADATCOlVf  had  to  de- 
termine exactly  what  it  hoped  to  ac- 
complish with  the  system.  Three  basic 
objectives  were  decided  upon — - 
y — To  select  for  each  trainee  the  mil- 
itary occupational  specialty  (MOS) 
best  utilizing  his  qualifications  and 
skills. 

y — To  insure  that  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  men  are  trained  in  each 
MOS  to  meet  present  and  planned 
worldwide  manpower  requirements 
while  considering  training  center 
capabilities  and  variances  in  week- 
ly accessions  to  the  Army. 
y — To  be  able  at  all  times  to  forecast 
accurately  the  number  of  trainees 
in  each  MOS  who  will  be  available 
to  meet  worldwide  manpower 
needs  three  to  four  months  in  the 
future. 

Three  major  obstacles  were  im- 
mediately apparent.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  is  the  sheer  size  of  the 
training  base;  the  second  concerns 
control;  the  third  is  transportation. 

The  personnel  manager  must  be 
able  to  follow  each  man  from  recep- 
tion station  to  his  initial  assignment 


to  a unit.  Control  requires  having 
accurate,  complete  information  about 
each  individual’s  qualifications,  pref- 
erences, present  and  future  training 
assignments,  and  any  delay  or  hold 
conditions  which  may  affect  future 
assignment  actions.  Related  factors 
include  the  large  number  of  men  in- 
volved, the  necessity  for  communicat-' 
ing  with  more  than  ten  distant  training 
installations,  and  the  need  for  fast 
reaction. 

Transportation  enters  the  picture 
because  a large  number  of  trainees 
must  take  Advanced  Individual  Train- 
ing at  a center  other  than  the  Basic 
Training  installation.  The  personnel 
manager  must  make  every  effort  to  fill 
Army  training  requirements  in  such 
a manner  as  to  minimize  expenses. 

The  system  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a record  reflecting  more  than 
50  items  of  information  on  each  indi- 
vidual who  enters  the  Training  Base, 
then  putting  this  record  on  magnetic 
tape  which  can  be  fed  into  a com- 
puter. 

Each  record  is  maintained  auto- 
matically and  is  monitored  as  the  sol- 
dier progresses  through  training.  The 
system  also  provides  for  methods  of 
initiating  assignment,  updating  the 
record  with  data  concerning  trans- 
actions affecting  the  trainee,  and  de- 
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leting  the  record  from  the  trainee 
master  tape  file  after  he  departs  the 
training  base  and  all  reports  have 
been  processed. 

The  basic  information  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  trainee  master  tape  will 
be  transmitted  to  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  on  two 
punched  cards  for  each  trainee — one 
from  the  Reception  Station  and  the 
other  from  the  Basic  Training  Center. 
Data  in  these  cards  is  more  complete 
and  refined  than  in  any  previous 
reporting  system. 

Upon  receipt,  the  data  is  trans- 
ferred to  magnetic  tape  and  the 
trainee’s  master  record  established. 
Information  on  starting  dates  for 
training  and  course  lengths  is  entered 
into  the  computer,  allowing  the  man- 
ager to  know  at  any  moment  what 
week  of  training  an  individual  is  in, 
and  to  generate  assignment  instruc- 
tions as  required. 

Next,  USADATCOM  transmits  as- 
signment instructions  on  punched 
cards  to  the  Basic  Training  Center 
and  furnishes  the  receiving  AIT  Cen- 
ter advance  information  on  projected 
trainee  input. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  data  cards, 
each  training  activity  submits  notifi- 
cation of  delays  in  training  on  control 
cards.  These  punched  cards  contain 


the  individual’s  new  training  schedule, 
as  well  as  the  length  and  reason  for 
the  delay.  This  allows  the  personnel 
manager  to  spot  immediately  any 
bottleneck  that  is  slowing  the  train- 
ee’s progress.  If,  for  example,  a sud- 
den overload  hits  one  training  center, 
the  manager  can  take  swift  action  to 
detour  trainees  to  other,  less  crowded, 
centers. 

The  training  departure  notification 
— final  card  in  the  system— is  trans- 
mitted whenever  a trainee  leaves  the 
Training  Base  for  any  reason,  whether 
to  go  to  a unit  or  for  separation  from 
the  Army.  This  is  the  signal  to  release 
control  over  the  individual  and  pass 
selected  elements  of  data  on  him  to 
the  Enlisted  Master  Tape  File,  the 
basic  magnetic  tape  file  for  all  en- 
listed personnel.  This  information  sup- 
plements the  data  already  being  main- 
tained for  assignment,  strength  re- 
porting and  statistical  purposes. 

This  new  personnel  management 
system  became  partially  operational 
in  November  1965  so  it  is  still  too 
early  to  give  a detailed  evaluation  of 
its  impact,  but  it  will  certainly  show 
a considerable  improvement  over  the 
old,  largely  manual,  system. 

The  computer  will  handle  all  routine 
actions,  thus  freeing  EPD  to  act  only 
on  exceptional  cases.  However,  the  per- 
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sonnel  manager  will  still  retain  com- 
plete control  of  the  assignment  pro- 
cedure through  his  designation  of 
priorities  for  input  to  training.  For 
example,  he  can  sacrifice  transporta- 
tion savings  in  order  to  achieve  the 
maximum  output  of  high  priority 
MOS  requirements. 

The  manager  will  also  have  more 
complete  data  on  each  trainee.  Of 
particular  note  is  the  more  refined 
information  on  civilian-acquired  skills. 
Last  year,  20,000  individuals  possess- 
ing such  skills  which  could  be  utilized 
by  the  Army  went  directly  to  a unit 
from  Basic  Training  at  a great  saving 
of  training  time.  Studies  indicate  the 
individuals  so  assigned  are  perform- 
ing as  well  as  or  better  than  the 
Army-trained  individual  in  that  MOS. 
This  is  expected  since  the  individual 
may  have  spent  several  years  working 
on  a job  that  the  Army  trains  for 
in  eight  weeks. 

For  the  first  time,  Headquarters 
Department  of  Army  will  have  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  training  delays 
early  enough  to  reassign  the  individ- 
uals concerned  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Such  a control  system  is  particularly 
important  in  an  emergency  build-up, 
as  it  will  allow  the  personnel  man- 
ager to  make  a rapid  assessment  of 
the  Training  Base  and  thus  provide 
Army  Staff  planners  with  detailed, 
timely  personnel  data. 

Development  of  a personnel  man- 
agement system  does  not  stop  here — 


USADATCOM  now  is  working  on  re- 
finements of  existing  techniques. 

Preliminary  tests  on  some  of  the 
planned  improvements  show  startling 
results.  A group  of  500  trainees  was 
assigned  first  on  a manual  basis  and 
then  by  using  the  computer.  The  test 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  raise 
the  quality  of  the  trainee  input  to 
each  MOS  course  by  an  average  of 
10  points  on  the  appropriate  aptitude 
area  score. 

Another  important  factor  is  speed 
in  making  assignments.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes,  the  computer  made  17,- 

500.000  trial  assignments  for  the  500 
trainees  before  it  had  satisfied  EPD 
requirements  for  the  optimal  solu- 
tion. Indications  are  that  5.000  to 

10.000  men  can  be  assigned  in  less 
than  an  hour  while  fulfilling  all  EPD 
priorities  and  qualifications  for  as- 
signments. 

Thus  the  trainee  benefits  by  being 
assigned  to  the  training  he  is  best 
qualified  for;  the  training  center  bene- 
fits because  the  more  qualified  indi- 
vidual is  less  likely  to  recycle  or  be 
dropped  from  a course;  and  the 
Army  benefits  by  having  each  indi- 
vidual trained  in  his  best  skill. 

Our  mathematician  may  still  be 
trained  as  a mechanic  but  it  becomes 
increasingly  unlikely  under  the  new 
computerized  system.  And  if  he  is. 
it  may  be  that  he  just  didn't  recognize 
his  own  talents. 


OFFICER  CANDIDATE  TRAINING  will  be  more  than  tripled  with 
establishment  of  new  facilities  at  Forts  Belvoir,  Knox  and  Gordon, 
and  expansion  of  classes  at  the  Artillery  and  Infantry  Schools.  Fort 
Belvoir,  Virginia,  will  train  some  1,900  Engineer  Officer  Candidates 
in  Fiscal  Year  66.  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  will  train  about  900  Signal 
Corps  candidates  while  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky  will  offer  instruction 
to  Armor,  Quartermaster,  Transportation  and  Ordnance  candidates. 
At  the  U.  S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  enroll- 
ment will  increase  by  1,600  to  provide  training  for  3,600.  Classes  at 
the  Artillery  School,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  will  jump  from  1,200  to 
2,700  men  annually.  Candidates  in  Military  Police,  Intelligence, 
Chemical,  Medical  Service  Corps  and  Finance  branches  will  attend 
Infantry  OCS,  then  go  on  to  appropriate  branch  basic  officer  courses. 
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CAN  YOU 
WEAR  THIS 


HAT... 


f you  think  you  can 
qualify  as  a leader,  perhaps 
you  can.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  becoming  an  Army 
Drill  Sergeant,  see  your  unit 
personnel  officer.  He'll  ex- 
plain the  prerequisites  and 
how  you  can  apply  for  a 
challenging  job. 


Something  new  in  the  sky — 

a necklace  of  satellites  at  near  synchronous  altitude 
above  the  equator  will  provide 


Instant  Information 
Via  Communications 
Satellite 


Captain  Carl  Cardin 


THE  Army’s  future  role  in  satellite 
communications  is  going  to  be 
bigger  and  busier  than  ever  in  calendar 
year  1966. 

Twenty-four  satellites  are  scheduled 
to  be  hurled  into  orbit  above  the 
equator  by  the  U.  S.  Air  Force, 
spaced  around  the  globe  at  a near 
synchronous  altitude.  They  will  form 
the  space  portion  of  the  Initial  De- 
fense Communications  Satellite  Proj- 
ect. This  will  be  an  experimental  satel- 
lite communications  system  that  will 
provide  truly  global  communications 
— instant  information  for  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  around  the  world. 

Under  the  integrating  direction  of 
the  Defense  Communications  Agency, 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  all 
have  major  tasks  to  carry  out  in  this 
gigantic  experiment  designed  to  make 
a significant  improvement  in  the 
science  of  military  communications. 

Satellite  communications  systems, 
now  being  tested  over  two-thirds  of 
the  globe,  have  proved  reliable  and 
potentially  less  expensive  than  some 

CAPTAIN  CARL  CARDIN,  USAR,  a Mobiliza- 
tion Designee  with  Office,  Chief  of  Informa- 
tion, is  a radio  news  editor  and  broadcaster 
with  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


conventional  communications  by  land 
lines,  undersea  cables,  and  high  fre- 
quency radio.  All  conventional  radio 
circuits  are  subject  to  atmospheric  in- 
terference, sunspot  distortion,  and  var- 
ious other  phenomena,  from  bad 
weather  to  atomic  explosions.  Freakish 
atmospheric  conditions  can  tie  up  radio 
communications  for  weeks. 

But  such  problems  do  not  seriously 
affect  communications  by  satellite  in 
the  same  manner.  In  extensive  testing 
of  the  present  system,  satellite  com- 
munications seem  unbothered  by  at- 
mospheric interference;  performance 
is  virtually  flawless  and  consistently 
free  from  static. 

Right  now,  split-second  transmis- 
sion of  test  messages  to  most  of  the 
world  is  a daily  routine  via  the 
SYNCOM  Satellite  Communications 
System.  The  SYNCOM  system,  still 
in  the  research  and  development  stage, 
is  a forerunner  of  the  worldwide  De- 
fense Communications  Satellite  System 
to  be  set  up  experimentally  in  the 
coming  year.  The  present  system  oper- 
ates with  two  SYNCOM  satellites — 
each  positioned  22,000  miles  above 
the  earth  at  the  equator,  one  above 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  other  above  the 
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Mark  IV(X)  can  send 
and  receive  voice, 
telephone  or  photos 
via  SYNCOM  satelite. 


Pacific  just  west  of  the  International 
Dateline. 

The  system  affords  NASA  and  the 
Defense  Establishment  a broad  ex- 
perimental base  for  the  conduct  of 
satellite  communications  experiments. 
It  links  sites  in  the  United  States, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Southeast 
Asia  and  Ethiopia.  Land  lines  and 
radio  facilities  tie  in  to  the  key  termi- 
nals and  carry  the  test  messages  to 
and  from  remote  points. 

The  Army  has  played  a truly  im- 
portant part  in  bringing  defense  satel- 
lite communications  to  this  threshold 
of  worldwide  capability.  (See  box.) 
The  main  job  has  gone  to  the  Army’s 
Satellite  Communications  Agency, 
popularly  known  as  SATCOM,  at 
Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 

SATCOM  personnel  number  little 
more  than  200  military  and  civilians. 
Yet  these  men  have  met  and  will 
continue  to  meet  fully  the  directive  of 
the  Department  of  Defense — develop, 
install,  and  operate  the  ground  facili- 
ties needed  for  workable  satellite  com- 
munications and  test  the  entire  system. 

SATCOM’s  staff  puts  the  big  net- 
work through  the  most  demanding 
tests,  looking  toward  that  time  when 
satellite  communications  drop  experi- 
mental status  to  become  an  integrated 


operational  portion  of  the  largest  and 
most  effective  conventional  communi- 
cations system  in  the  world — that 
which  serves  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces. 

The  existing  SNYCOM  satellite 
communications  network  began  in 
1962  as  a civilian  agency  project  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  scientists. 
The  Department  of  Defense  was  asked 
to  cooperate  in  the  huge  undertaking. 
NASA  would  develop,  launch  and 
place  the  satellite  in  orbit.  DOD  would 
supply  the  ground  terminals  to  com- 
municate with  the  satellites,  and 
would  also  conduct  the  exhaustive  test- 
ing needed  to  prove  the  capability  of 
the  network. 

To  the  Army,  DOD  gave  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing,  procuring  and 
installing  the  ground  facilities  and  test- 
ing the  overall  system.  Those  jobs 
were  handed  to  the  Army’s  SATCOM 
agency.  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey, 
a Project  Manager  activity  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command. 

SATCOM  was  highly  qualified.  Al- 
ready in  existence  were  ground  termi- 
nals the  agency  had  prepared  for  a 
previously  proposed  satellite  communi- 
cation experiment.  One  terminal  was 
at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey,  the  other  at 
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Test  Operations  Center  at  Fort  Monmouth  is  linked  with  all  SATCOM  stations  supporting 
satellite  communication  in  United  States,  overseas,  or  on  ships  at  sea. 


Camp  Roberts,  California.  Another 
major  resource  was  its  know-how. 
SATCOM  was  staffed  mostly  by  ex- 
perienced men,  dedicated  to  the  theory 
of  satellite  communications. 

These  men  had  not  scoffed  in  1945 
when  a British  mathematician,  Arthur 
C.  Clarke,  first  proposed  the  fantastic 
idea  of  satellite  communications. 
Clarke  envisioned  three  relay  satellites 
in  orbit  at  23,300  miles  above  the 
equator  and  a network  of  link  com- 
munications terminals  on  the  earth’s 
surface.  If  the  satellite  was  perfectly 
positioned,  it  would  make  one  orbit 
of  the  earth  in  24  hours;  and  thus 
would  appear  as  a fixed  unmoving 
object  in  space.  The  satellite  would 
have  some  power  to  pick  up  radio 
energy  impulses  from  a powerful 
signal-sending  ground  station,  and 
transmit  or  relay  the  ground-origi- 
nated impulses  to  another  very  power- 
ful signal-receiving  ground  station. 

Messages  could  be  sent  from  link 
terminal  to  satellite  to  link  terminal — 
as  long  as  they  were  “in  sight”  of 
each  other.  Only  the  curvature  of  the 
earth  could  intervene.  That  meant  that 
as  few  as  three  satellites,  strategically 
positioned  above  the  earth’s  equator, 
could  feed  a network  of  ground  link 
terminals  covering  practically  the  en- 


tire planet. 

The  whole  idea  was  skeptically  re- 
ceived by  the  general  public  at  the 
time.  There  were  no  transistors  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  satellites,  no 
rockets  that  could  pierce  space,  no 
computers  to  handle  the  engineering 
complexities. 

The  skeptics  seemed  to  be  well 
advised,  but  some  of  the  men  who 
later  formed  the  nucleus  of  Army’s 
SATCOM  agency  saw  the  challenge 
of  the  future  in  satellite  communica- 
tions and  made  it  their  special  field. 

In  1946,  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
bounced  radar  beams  off  the  moon  and 
caught  them  coming  back.  In  the  ensu- 
ing decade,  science  broke  barriers  on 
transistors  and  computers.  Suddenly, 
rockets  were  breaking  out  into  space 
with  technical  gear  aboard  that  mes- 
saged back  more  information  for 
science  to  store  and  use. 

United  States  military  and  industrial 
resources  combined  in  the  assault 
aimed  at  a communications  break- 
through. In  late  1958  the  SCORE  re- 
peater satellite  of  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  orbited  the  earth  at  low  altitude, 
broadcasting  a recorded  Christmas 
message  from  President  Eisenhower. 
The  big  barrier  to  global  communica- 
tions began  to  disintegrate. 
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In  three  seconds  the 
shipboard  equipment 
can  lock  on  and  be 
tracking  a 22,000- 
mile-high  satelite. 


In  I960  came  the  ECHO  low  alti- 
tude satellite  by  NASA,  and  the 
Army-developed  COURIER. 

In  1961,  the  Air  Force  WEST- 
FORD  experiment  put  a band  of  tiny 
copper  particles  in  space  around  the 
world. 

In  1962,  private  industry’s  TEL- 
STAR  and  NASA’s  RELAY  were 
sent  into  orbit,  signalling  the  earth 
they  travelled  over. 

About  this  time  SATCOM  Agency 
was  well  along  in  its  mission  of  provid- 
ing the  ground  terminals  that  would 
serve  in  future  satellite  communica- 
tions systems.  The  two  fixed  link 
terminals  at  Fort  Dix  and  Camp 
Roberts  were  windmill-like  structures 
with  huge  60-foot  antenna  “dishes,” 
counterweighted  and  electrically  pow- 
ered to  sweep  the  skies  and  home  in 
on  a selected  signalling  object.  With 
modification,  they  would  be  ready  to 
link  up  with  satellite  frequencies. 

Each  ground  terminal  is  a marvel 
of  electronic  engineering.  The  big 
fixed  installations  utilize  bank  after 
bank  of  apparatus,  mile  after  mile  of 
wire,  pipe,  and  tubing,  TV  screens, 
teletype  input  and  receiving  gear — 
four  stories  packed  with  transistorized 


equipment  immediately  beneath  the 
60-foot  reflection  “dish.”  To  the  un- 
trained eye  it  goes  beyond  anything 
Hollywood  could  ever  dream  up  to 
authenticate  the  wildest  science  fiction 
movie.  To  the  electronics  specialist, 
however,  each  wire,  each  transistor, 
each  component  has  its  own  special 
part  to  play. 

A smaller,  transportable  terminal 
with  30-foot  reflector  was  engineered 
at  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey,  and  sent 
to  Hawaii  and  installed  there.  Two 
more  transportable  terminals  were  lo- 
cated in  the  Philippines  and  in  As- 
mara, Ethiopia.  Two  highly  transport-  , 
able  jobs  with  smaller  reflecting  an- 
tenna— 15  feet  in  diameter — were  sent 
to  Southeast  Asia.  All  are  participat- 
ing in  the  satellite  communications  L 
experiment. 

By  July  1963,  the  launch  month  for 
SYNCOM  II,  Army’s  SATCOM  had 
engineered,  developed,  and  installed 
the  ground  terminals,  except  for  the 
highly  transportable  units  still  in  pro- 
totype production.  And  another  30- 
foot  antenna  terminal  was  ready  for  | 
sea  duty  aboard  the  USNS  Kingsport , jh 

a victory  ship  converted  to  experi- 
mental satellite  missions. 
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UWhen  SYNCOM  II  went  into  orbit 
above  the  equator,  test  messages  began 
to  flow  immediately.  SATCOM  devises 
the  tests,  and  supervises  them  from 
Fort  Monmouth.  The  focal  point  in 
the  conduct  of  all  testing  is  the  Satel- 
lite Communication  Test  Operations 
Center  (SCTOC). 

Most  of  the  Center  personnel  be- 
long to  the  SATCOM  agency,  as  do 
the  station  commanders  and  chief 
engineers  at  the  Dix  and  Roberts  sta- 
tions. Overseas,  the  technical  person- 
nel who  execute  the  test  plans  and  be- 
come expert  in  operating  the  system 
are  from  the  Army’s  Strategic  Com- 
munications Command. 

As  long  as  the  research  and  de- 
velopment testing  process  continues 
on  satellite  communications,  system 
testing  will  remain  under  direction  of 
SATCOM  Agency.  When  a satellite 
communications  system — be  it  SYN- 
COM, the  Initial  Defense  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Program  (IDCSP),  or 
a system  farther  in  the  future — is 
found  operational  and  no  longer  in 
need  of  research  and  development 
testing,  then  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  operational  communications  ele- 
ments will  take  over  specific  earth 
stations. 

In  August  1964,  SYNCOM  III  was 
I guided  into  fixed-orbit  above  the 
equator,  and  stationed  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  SYNCOM  II  was  moved  from 


its  Atlantic  Station  and  positioned 
over  the  Indian  Ocean.  Together  they 
fed  a network  of  ground  terminals 
spanning  17,200  land  miles — from 
Asmara,  Ethiopia,  to  Camp  Roberts, 
California.  The  Fort  Dix  link  termi- 
nal cannot  now  “see”  either  of  the 
SYNCOM  satellites  due  to  the  inter- 
vening curvature  of  the  earth,  but  it 
was  the  key  CONUS  terminal  while 
SYNCOM  II  was  still  positioned  over 
the  Atlantic  and  during  the  launch  of 
SYNCOM  III. 

Colonel  Eugene  B.  Datres,  a veteran 
space  scientist,  directs  the  Operations 
Control  and  Evaluation  Department 
of  SATCOM  Agency,  including  the 
Test  Operations  Center.  His  depart- 
ment tests  the  satellites  after  they  are 
deployed  in  space.  A veritable  “cook- 
book” of  problems,  worked  up  by 
SATCOM  engineers,  tests  the  long- 
haul  message  capacity  every  day,  a- 
round  the  clock. 

The  commander  of  SATCOM  A- 
gency  is  Colonel  Mitchel  Goldenthal. 
In  chain  of  command,  the  SATCOM 
Agency  is  under  General  Frank  S. 
Besson,  Commanding  General,  Army 
Materiel  Command. 

SATCOM  is  at  work  on  the  next 
step  toward  a global  satellite  com- 
munications. network — the  Initial  De- 
fense Communications  Satellite  Pro- 
gram. Plans  are  almost  complete  for 
enlarging  the  ground  complex.  Two 


60-foot  parabolic 
reflectors  are  the 
largest  link  in 
testing  capabilities 
of  SYNCOM  satellites. 
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new  link  terminals  are  be  located  in 
Europe  and  Asmara.  Others  will  be 
located  on  Okinawa,  in  Hawaii,  and 
the  Philippines.  In  all,  eight  transport- 
able terminals  of  new  design,  utilizing 
40-foot  reflection  antennae,  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  network  of  ground 
link  terminals. 

The  Navy  will  add  two  very  small 


mobile  terminals,  six-foot  antenna  sta- 
tions aboard  the  ships  Midway  and 
Canberra.  The  resulting  network  of 
surface  terminals  will  be  ready  to  go 
to  work  when  the  first  eight  near-syn- 
chronous satellites  are  orbited  early  in 
1966. 

The  Air  Force  will  launch  the  satel- 
lites on  a Titan  III-C  missile.  The  mis- 
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DIANA  1946  radar  signals  bounced 

from  moon,  Army  Signal  Corps 

SCORE  1958  first  active  repeater  low 

altitude  satellite.  Army  Signal 
Corps 

ECHO  1960  low  altitude  passive 

satellite,  NASA 

COURIER  1960  low  altitude  real  time 

and  delayed  repeater  satellite. 
Army  Signal  Corps 

WESTFORD  1961,  Medium  altitude  band 

of  copper  dipoles  serving  as 
passive  reflectors.  Air  Force. 


TELSTAR  1962  medium  altitude  active 

repeater  satellite,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

RELAY  1962  medium  altitude  active 

repeater  satellite,  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center,  NASA 

SYNCOM  II  26  July  1963  high  altitude 
synchronous  orbit. 

SYNCOM  III  19  August  1964  high  altitude 
synchronous  orbit. 

INITIAL  DEFENSE  COMMUNICATIONS  SATEL- 
LITE PROJECT— 1966  near  synchronous  satel- 
lites around  equator,  booster 
Titan-IIIC  rocket. 


Two  new  families  of  satellite  terminals  are  air-transportable — left  is  the  40-foot  antenna  while  the 
Mark  V,  above,  is  a tactical  type  with  20-foot  folding  cloverleaf  terminal. 


sile  is  to  carry  all  eight  electronic 
packages  into  orbit,  then  dispense 
them  one  at  a time.  Twice  more  in 
1966,  the  process  will  be  repeated, 
with  the  goal  being  22  working  satel- 
lites reasonably  spaced  in  equatorial 
orbit  at  near  synchronous  altitude. 
The  satellites  will  travel  slightly  faster 
than  the  earth  rotates,  hence  their 


designation  as  “near  synchronous.” 
One  of  SATCOM’s  “old  hands”, 
Assistant  Technical  Director  Alan 
Gross,  is  especially  optimistic  about 
the  potential  tactical  value  of  satellite 
communications.  Gross  believes  there 
can  be  a great  improvement  in  the 
power  of  the  satellites — and  a cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  size  and 
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power  requirements  of  the  ground 
terminals.  He  believes  the  system  could 
advance  so  far  that  some  day  one  man 
might  be  able  to  carry  a “man-pack” 
antenna  to  any  spot  on  the  earth,  set 
up  the  unit  in  a few  minutes,  and  talk 
via  satellite  to  any  other  point  on  the 
earth. 

SATCOM  Technical  Director  Sam- 
uel P.  Brown  puts  it  this  way:  “The 
time  seems  to  be  approaching  for 
serious  consideration  of  satellite  com- 
munications at  command  echelons  be- 
low the  strategic  level  where  serious 
communication  problems  exist.”  Brown 
adds,  “The  next  generation  of  ground 
stations  for  satellite  communications 
is  concentrated  on  developing  . . . 
small,  lightweight,  long-life,  inexpen- 
sive terminals — capable  of  rapid  de- 
ployment to  meet  all  contingencies.” 

The  cost  of  satellite  communications 
should  compare  favorably  when  meas- 
ured against  costs  for  existing  con- 
ventional circuit  systems.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  RCA,  Brigadier 
General  David  Sarnoff  (USA-Ret)  re- 
cently gave  this  estimate  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Armed  Forces  Com- 
munications and  Electronics  Associa- 
tion in  Washington,  D.  C.:  “A  satellite 
booster  rocket  now  costs  as  little  as 
$3  million,  and  the  chance  of  a suc- 
cessful launching  approaches  100  per 


cent.  A single  satellite  may  cost  as 
little  as  $1  million.  A ground  station 
can  be  built  at  a cost  ranging  from  S2 
million  to  $6  million.” 

Communications  satellites  will  have 
a life,  hopefully,  in  excess  of  two  or 
more  years.  Some  industry  leaders  are 
now  talking  in  terms  of  developing 
satellites  capable  of  handling  a thou- 
sand messages — with  a life  expectancy 
of  upwards  of  a decade. 

In  his  speech  in  Washington,  Gen- 
eral Sarnoff  addressed  himself  to  the 
U.  S.  role  in  satellite  communications 
of  the  future.  “When  America  sets 
forth  to  achieve  a national  objective, 
there  is  no  nation  on  earth  that  can 
equal  its  capabilities  . . . Today,  when 
the  means  for  transmitting  and  receiv- 
ing extend  to  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  the  maintenance  of  our  com- 
munications position  in  space  and 
elsewhere  must  command  the  highest 
priority. 

“It  is  a fact  of  20th  century  life 
that  the  nation  which  leads  in  com- 
munications is  also  equipped  for 
leadership  in  many  other  crucial  areas 
of  national  and  international  endeavor. 

“America  must  continue  to  play  the 
decisive  role  in  shaping  the  force  of 
the  communications  explosion.  It  can 
do  so  if  our  vision  and  our  policies 
keep  abreast  of  our  technology.”  ^ 


Reprints  of  this  article  are  available  on  request  to  the  Editor. 


, 


SEVEN  new  Military  Affiliate  Radio  System  (MARS)  stations  have  been  flown 
to  Vietnam  and  installed  at  Tan  Son  Nhut,  Bien  Hoa,  Nha  Trang,  Da  Nang, 
Pleiku,  Binh  Thuy  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  to  supplement  overcrowded  commercial 
telephone  facilities  at  Saigon. 

The  MARS  stations,  operated  by  former  MARS  operators  or  experienced  radio- 
men working  during  off-duty  hours,  will  accept  messages  and  transmit  them  to 
military  installations  in  the  U.  S.  nearest  the  addressee,  which  will  telephone  the 
message  or  dispatch  it  by  post  card.  The  service-wide  MARS  program,  established 
in  1948  is  administered  by  the  Air  Force. 
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Advanced  electronic  devices  speed  the  message, 

hut  still  th o nmhl yo winin  s T ' »J  ^ 

Mk/ 


but  still  the  problem  remains  — 

A re  you  getting  across  in 

Shoulder -to - 
Shoulder 
Communication 

Colonel  George  H.  Darwin 


WE  LIVE  in  an  age  when  the 
means  of  communication — tel- 
ephones, radio,  television,  teletype — 
were  never  so  abundant,  yet  we  often 
fail  to  communicate.  For  lack  of 
what  might  be  termed  “shoulder-to- 
shoulder”  communication,  many  com- 
manders and  managers  don’t  get 
through  to  their  subordinates.  Too 
often  staff  officers  and  supervisors 
leave  a conference  or  a meeting  won- 
dering just  what  the  “old  man”  said, 
wondering  just  who  is  “carrying  the 
ball”  and  in  what  direction.  Some 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  what  he  said, 
but  often  they  can’t  agree  on  what 
he  meant. 

And,  meanwhile,  directives  and 
memorandums  swirl  through  offices 
like  leaves  in  an  October  wind,  pro- 
ducing a lot  of  head-scratching  and 
telephone  calls  for  “clarification.” 
Under  these  conditions  somebody 
is  bound  to  “goof.”  Result:  what  the 
commander  wants  or  directs  and  what 
he  finally  gets  from  his  staff  and 
subordinates  are  not  even  horses  of 
a different  color — they  are  creatures 
of  a different  world.  And  this,  of 
COLONEL  GEORGE  H.  DARWIN,  Signal  Corps, 
is  Comptroller  and  Director  of  Programs, 
U.  S.  Army  Electronic  Proving  Ground,  Fort 
Huachuca,  Arizona. 


course,  is  frustrating  both  to  the 
commander  and  those  who  thought 
they  were  fulfilling  his  instructions. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  individ- 
uals at  every  level  know  the  plans, 
goals,  and  areas  of  emphasis  and  the 
part  they  play  in  them,  the  com- 
mander not  only  gets  the  best  from 
his  staff  but  he  also  gets  results  faster. 
Here  is  where  shoulder-to-shoulder 
communication  helps. 

Shoulder-to-shoulder  communica- 
tion might  be  defined  as  the  ability  to 
write  and  speak  clearly  and  to  listen 
carefully.  The  need  for  clear  writing 
has  been  well  discussed  and  promoted 
over  the  last  few  years;  dozens  of 
books  have  been  written  and  dozens 
of  courses  offered  on  how  to  write 
clearly.  Every  commander  should 
make  certain  his  own  correspondence 
and  that  of  his  staff  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  study  and  practice  in  the  art  of 
clear  writing. 

Effective  speaking,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  not  been  as  widely  pro- 
moted. Getting  out  in  front  of  the 
troops  and  exhorting  them  to  fight 
harder  is  probably  not  as  fash- 
ionable as  it  was  during  the  Civil 
War,  but  clear  verbal  intructions  are 
never  out  of  style.  Every  commander 
should  make  sure  his  platform  delivery 
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and  that  of  his  staff  members  is  not 
only  clear  and  sincere — but  down  to 
earth.  When  Lincoln  in  his  Gettys- 
burg address  said,  “The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here.  . . he  may  have  been 
thinking  of  the  speech  which  preceded 
his — it  lasted  two  hours  and  was 
loaded  with  pompous  phrases  and 
vague  generalities. 

Besides  clear  writing  and  speaking, 
shoulder-to-shoulder  communication 
means  careful  listening  on  the  part 
of  the  commander.  Instead  of  doing 
all  the  talking  at  conferences  and 
meetings,  he  should  encourage  his 
subordinates  to  speak  up.  This  may 
clash  with  the  belief  that  orders  are 
to  be  obeyed — not  questioned.  Yet 
orders — to  be  obeyed — must  first  be 
understood,  and  understanding  is 
helped  by  the  free  flow  of  ideas  in 
discussion. 

Discussion  aids  understanding  by 
providing  both  clarification  and  new 
ideas.  In  the  first  place,  through 
“play-back”  of  the  commander’s 
words,  discussion  reveals  misunder- 
standings and  misconceptions  which 
can  then  be  clarified.  Second,  the  com- 
mander benefits  from  the  ideas  and 
suggestions  “feedback”  from  those 
who  are  usually  in  a better  position 
to  know  the  pulse  of  the  situation. 

The  commander  who  says  “Speak 
frankly  and  advise  me  which  course 
of  action  I should  take”  is  practicing 
shoulder-to-shoulder  communication. 
Obviously  he  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept good  ideas  when  they  are  offered 
and  he  must  make  his  staff  feel  at 
ease  during  the  discussions. 

Otherwise,  he  may  listen  in  vain, 
for  he  will  hear  nothing  but  what  he 
wants  to  hear.  Then  his  conferences 
and  meetings  will  produce  nothing 
constructive;  instead,  discussion,  if 
any,  will  consist  of  fruitless  wrangles 
over  irrelevant  matters  where  indi- 
viduals are  merely  trying  to  display 
their  knowledge  in  a kind  of  solo 
performance  designed  to  impress 


rather  than  inform. 

Until  a few  years  ago,  most  com- 
manders believed  it  was  not  only  un- 
necessary but  poor  psychology  to  dis- 
cuss plans,  occurrences  and  problems 
with  everybody  involved.  They  and 
a few  members  of  their  immediate 
staff  discussed  matters  behind  closed 
doors,  made  a decision  and  put  out 
a directive  or  an  order.  But  gradually 
commanders  have  discovered  that 
shoulder-to-shoulder  communication 
with  its  flow  of  information  both 
downward  and  upward  saves  time, 
prevents  confusion,  and  gets  better 
results. 

Here  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Electronic 
Proving  Ground,  for  example,  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder  communication  has 
helped  speed  up  testing  and  reduce 
errors.  In  fact,  many  of  the  ideas 
which  recently  enabled  the  Proving 
Ground  to  report  a savings  of  $885,- 
000  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Cost  Reduction  Program  stemmed 
from  the  application  of  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  communication. 

To  establish  this  climate,  command 
support  has  been  given  both  to  clear 
writing  and  better  speaking.  Over 
the  past  year  more  than  400  civilian 
and  military  members  have  completed 
a mandatory  course  in  staff  writing 
taught  by  instructors  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  during  duty  hours. 
In  the  same  period,  another  155  per- 
sons attended  a workshop  for  middle 
managers  where  barriers  to  written 
and  verbal  communications  were  dem- 
onstrated and  discussed  by  guest 
speakers  from  the  University  of  Col- 
orado. Finally,  during  the  last  six 
months,  classes  in  creative  problem 
solving  have  been  attended  by  120 
personnel. 

In  short,  effective  shoulder-to-shoul- 
der communication,  so  vital  to  every 
organization,  is  not  merely  the  result 
of  more  telephones  and  bigger  dupli- 
cating machines — but  rather  more 
ideas  circulating  through  a participat- 
ing audience. 
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Serving  the  soldier  and  commander — 


The  Army  Social  Worker 


He  Can  Contribute  to  Effectiveness  of 
The  Fighting  Force 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Fergus  T.  Monahan 


CASE  A 


1 


CASE  B 


Joe  Bliss,  a 19-year-old  casualty  of  Viet- 
nam, struggled  to  move  from  his  bed  to  a 
nearby  chair.  For  several  months  he  has  been 
learning  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  braces,  but 
his  progress  is  slower  than  most  patients 
with  similar  injuries.  The  attending  physician 
asked  Captain  Allen,  an  Army  social  worker, 
to  talk  with  Joe  in  an  effort  to  help  him 
make  the  best  possible  adjustment  to  his 
situation.  Captain  Allen  learned  that  through- 
out Joe's  life  he  had  been  sensitive  about  a 
slight  limp.  As  a boy,  his  playmates  teased 
him  and  his  parents  chided  him  for  being 
slow.  As  a child  he  had  tried  to  cover  up 
his  feelings.  Now  he  can't  cover  up  his 
missing  leg  and  must  learn  to  live  without  it. 


"209  him!"  The  Commanding  Officer  of  B 
Company  was  fed  up  with  Private  Doakes' 
inability  to  live  up  to  the  unit's  expectation 
of  him.  Doakes  never  seemed  to  get  things 
right.  Counselling  by  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer, the  First  Sergeant  and  other  members  of 
the  company  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

Now  the  Mental  Hygiene  Consultation  Di- 
vision was  called  upon  for  evaluation  of 
Private  Doakes.  Captain  Jones,  the  Army  so- 
cial worker,  visited  the  unit,  talked  with 
Doakes,  the  Commanding  Officer  and  other 
interested  personnel  to  learn  about  Doakes' 
place  in  the  unit,  and  to  seek  out  any  fac- 
tors contributing  to  his  problem.  Based  on 
this  evaluation,  he  submitted  his  recommen- 
dations. 


THE  social  worker,  along  with  the 
psychiatrist,  the  clinical  psychol- 
ogist and  social  work  and  clinical 
psychology  enlisted  specialists,  make 
up  the  Army’s  mental  hygiene  team — 
all  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  a 
sound  mind  in  a sound  body  makes  an 
efficient  fighting  man. 

The  Army  Social  Work  Program  is 
almost  a quarter  of  a century  old. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  FERGUS  T.  MONA- 
HAN, Medical  Service  Corps,  is  Social  Service 
Consultant  to  the  Army  Surgeon  General. 


Since  its  establishment  in  1942  it  has 
grown  to  a force  of  more  than  150 
professionally  educated  commissioned 
officers  and  approximately  300  enlisted 
specialists.  As  trained  assistants  to 
social  work  officers,  these  specialists 
collect  data  on  the  patient’s  back- 
ground and  perform  other  administra- 
tive duties  as  required. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  offi- 
cers have  been  trained  at  the  doctorate 
level.  Their  careers  are  monitored  by 
the  Social  Service  Consultant,  who  is 
assigned  to  the  Professional  Director- 
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ate,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

In  common  with  other  members 
of  the  Army  medical  team,  the  social 
worker’s  basic  mission  is  to  conserve 
the  Army’s  fighting  strength.  His  work 
covers  the  entire  spectrum  of  social 
work  services,  including  casework, 
group  work,  community  organization, 
research  and  administration. 

Social  workers  are  active  in  Army 
hospitals,  disciplinary  facilities,  com- 
bat organizations,  schools  and  research 
centers.  Their  two  main  services  are 


consultation  and  therapy.  In  consul- 
tation cases,  the  social  worker  offers 
a professional  point  of  view  on  such 
matters  as  symptoms  of  unit  or  indi- 
vidual disfunction. 

As  in  Case  B above,  close  liaison 
is  maintained  with  commanders.  The 
social  worker  may  be  consulted  at 
any  time.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
strengthening  a unit’s  effectiveness  by 
recognizing  problems  early. 

The  social  worker’s  therapeutic 
functions  are  carried  out  not  only  by 
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In  field  of  mental 
hygiene,  a social 
worker  accompanies 
a medical  team  . . . 

. . . or  aids  in  a child 
guidance  clinic  to 
solve  problems  of 
Army  families. 


treating  the  patient  (as  in  Case  A) 
but  by  showing  the  commander  how 
he  can  assist  the  individual  to  be- 
come a more  effective  member  of 
the  unit. 

At  Class  II  hospitals  such  as  Walter 
Reed,  clinical  social  workers  partici- 
pate in  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff,  and  provide  direct  service 
to  patients  through  individual  or 
group  counseling  and  family  therapy. 
Social  workers  may  perform  essen- 
tially the  same  service  at  Class  I 


hospitals  (located  at  installations  with- 
in CONUS)  except  for  participation 
in  the  training  of  residents  and  interns 
and  research  activities. 

Social  workers  engaged  in  research 
projects  are  principally  assigned  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Re- 
search in  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 

At  the  U.  S.  Army  Disciplinary 
Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  social  work- 
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The  Army  Social-  Worker 


SELF-HELP,  SERVICE  AND 
STABILITY 

On  25  July  1965  the  Army  announced 
establishment  of  an  Army  Community  Serv- 
ice Program  to  help  insure  that  appro- 
priate information,  guidance,  and  assist- 
ance is  given  to  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  in  resolving  personal  and 
family  problems  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  own  resources. 

The  new  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a centralized  and  recognizable  serv- 
ice to  assist  military  personnel.  Depart- 
ment of  Army  civilians  overseas,  and  their 
families,  wherever  located  worldwide. 


er  are  fourfold.  First,  he  makes  a 
social  evaluation  of  every  inmate  by 
investigating  his  background.  Fie  then 
submits  the  evaluation  of  this  in- 
formation to  the  classification  board 
to  assist  in  planning  an  appropriate 
training  program  for  the  inmate. 
Third,  he  provides  direct  service  to 
inmates.  Finally,  he  participates  in 
training  programs  for  the  Military 
Police  and  civilian  supervisors. 

Social  workers  assigned  to  combat 
divisions  attempt  to  identify  and  mod- 
ify any  source  of  frustration  and  dis- 
harmony that  impedes  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  troops.  They  assist  the 
commander  and  his  staff  to  better 
understand  the  emotional  needs  of 
their  men  in  order  to  maintain  unit 
readiness.  In  garrison,  the  social  work 
function  is  similar  to  that  offered  in 
a mental  hygiene  consultation  service, 

In  teaching  assignments  at  the  Med- 
ical Field  Service  School,  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  social  workers  in- 
struct enlisted  and  officer  students, 
nurses,  hospital  administrators,  and 
newly  commissioned  officers  in  the 
principles  and  concepts  of  social  work 
and  the  social  sciences. 

Social  workers  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  Army  Community 
Service  Program.  The  program,  estab- 
lished in  1965,  embodies  the  concepts 


of  self-help,  service  and  stability.  The 
DCSPER  Army  Community  Service 
officer  has  received  professional  con- 
sultation from  the  Social  Service 
Consultant,  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General.  A social  work  officer  has 
been  detailed  to  assist  in  developing 
a professionally  based  program  for 
the  Continental  Army  Command.  At 
various  posts,  Social  Work  Officers 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Army  Com- 
munity Service  staff  or  appointed  as 
professional  consultants.  One  function 
is  to  provide  professional  guidance  on 
personal  and  family  problems  which 
are  beyond  the  capability  of  the  sol- 
dier and  his  family.  Another  func- 
tion is  to  discover  and  develop  new 
resources  in  alleviating  or  eliminating 
personal  and  family  problems. 

While  the  typical  social  work 
officer  will  spend  most  of  his  career 
in  his  field,  some  senior  officers  are 
involved  in  administration  and  leader- 
ship at  higher  levels.  Usually,  after 
attending  senior  Army  Service  Schools 
such  as  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  or  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege, these  officers  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform  duties  at  Department  of 
Army  and  Department  of  Defense 
levels. 

Advances  in  science  and  technology 
during  the  next  decade  will  greatly 
influence  the  military  establishment 
and  the  lives  of  individual  soldiers. 
Army  personnel  and  their  families 
will  continue  to  face  social  welfare 
problems  created  by  the  demands  of 
military  living. 

Professional  social  workers  may 
appropriately  be  utilized  as  consult- 
ants in  drawing  up  personnel  policies 
to  prevent  social  disintegration;  in  es- 
tablishing guidance  to  implement 
these  policies;  in  recommending  social 
welfare  activities  and  programs  to  help 
maintain  stable  military  family  life — 
all  of  which  will  contribute  to  Army 
effectiveness  as  a fighting  force, 
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Operation  Understanding 

Colonel  J.  R.  Meacham 


POISED  on  the  doorsteps  of  Amer- 
ica’s mightiest  cities,  guarding 
against  air  attack,  stands  a phalanx 
of  lethal  Nike-Hercules  and  Hawk 
missiles,  the  muscle  of  the  Army  Air 
Defense  Command  (ARADCOM). 
These  surface-to-air  missiles,  and  their 
forebears,  have  defended  city  gates 
for  more  than  ten  years.  Despite  their 

Colonel  J.  R.  Meacham,  Artillery,  is  Informa- 
tion Officer,  Headquarters,  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Defense  Command. 
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protective  role,  their  advent  was  not 
always  welcome.  City  officials  often 
opposed  government  acquisition  of 
choice  municipal  land.  The  public  did 
not  always  relish  the  idea  of  troops 
and  lethal  missiles  in  their  back  yards. 

In  1957,  the  proposed  location  of 
a Nike  site  at  Los  Angeles’  sprawling 
International  Airport  was  greeted  by 
adverse  public  demonstrations.  But 
when  Mayor  Norris  Poulson  went  on 
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"Oozlefinch," 
traditional  mascot 
of  Army  missilemen, 
has  up-to-date  role 
in  Operation 
Understanding. 


Operation  Understanding 


the  air,  opposition  dissolved.  He  de- 
clared,” I wish  all  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  could  have  seen  for  them- 
selves what  the  Nike  can  do  for  our 
city.  Seeing  is  believing.” 

This  reversal  of  public  attitude  was 
the  result  of  Operation  Understanding 
in  which  the  mayor  had  participated. 
Key  civic  officials  and  news  media 
representatives  were  escorted  on  a 
visit  to  ARADCOM  headquarters, 
were  briefed  on  air  defense  activities, 
and  witnessed  actual  range  firing  of 
Nike  missiles. 

The  program,  dubbed  OU,  rapidly 
became  a dynamic  effort  which  de- 
veloped a nation-wide  corps  of  ar- 
ticulate civilian  spokesmen  who  paved 
the  way  for  public  acceptance  of  a 


nation-wide  network  of  air  defense 
installations. 

The  first  Nike-Ajax  site,  forerunner 
of  today’s  Hercules,  became  opera- 
tional in  May  1954.  Two  years  later, 
a pilot  OU  program  was  conducted, 
in  which  newsmen  visited  ARADCOM 
headquarters  in  Colorado  Springs,  the 
Army  Air  Defense  Center  at  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  and  the  Red  Canyon, 
New  Mexico,  missile  range.  They  were 
briefed  on  air  defense  missions  and 
capabilities,  then  watched  actual  fir- 
ing of  missiles  at  Red  Canyon.  From 
the  initial  enthusiastic  response  grew 
the  present  program. 

Later,  White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
New  Mexico,  was  added  to  the 
itinerary  for  some  groups;  McGregor 
Range,  New  Mexico  supplanted  Red 


Maj.  Gen.  Lolli,  Commanding  General,  6th  ARADCOM  region,  discusses  communications  network 
with  Operation  Understanding  guests  from  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
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Canyon  as  the  firing  range.  Visitors 
also  viewed  the  Combat  Operations 
Center  of  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command  (NORAD)  during 
their  visit  to  ARADCOM. 

The  tour  takes  four  days,  and  is 
scheduled  during  25  weeks  of  each 
year.  In  1961,  more  than  1,000  lead- 
ers from  77  communities  went  “on 
tour.”  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965, 
6,500  guests  had  made  375  visits. 

Costs  are  minimal  since  briefers 
and  escorts  are  installation  personnel 
who  perform  the  function  as  addi- 
tional duty.  Personal  expenses,  in- 
cluding billeting  and  messing,  are 
borne  by  the  guests.  U.  S.  Air  Trans- 
port Squadron  aircraft  are  used  to 
transport  visitors  to  major  installa- 
tions. No  special  firings  are  scheduled; 
guests  observe  the  regular  Wednesday 
service  practices  in  which  air  defense 


Maryland  National  Guard  Air  Defense  Officer, 
Col.  William  Ogletree,  briefs  Gov.  J.  Millard 
lawes  at  Fort  Bliss  missile  range. 


units  from  U.  S.  installations,  NATO 
and  other  oversea  allies,  fire  the  Her- 
cules, Ajax,  and  Hawk  missiles. 

Results  are  dramatically  apparent. 
Following  a New  Jersey  missile  site 
explosion  in  1958,  enlightened  com- 
munities in  the  area  responded  with 
sympathy  and  understanding;  criticism 
was  restrained  and  minimal.  Missile- 
men and  their  families  had  become  ac- 
cepted as  valued  members  of  the 
community,  not  as  a “necessary  evil.” 

Operation  Understanding  visitors 
represent  a cross-section  of  commu- 
nity leaders  throughout  the  Nation 
who  effectively  support  air  defense 
in  speeches,  public  forums,  and  the 
press.  They  include  Congressmen, 
state  legislators,  mayors  and  other 
civic  leaders.  One  recent  guest,  Gov- 
ernor J.  Millard  Tawes  of  Maryland, 
subsequently  invited  fellow  “OU 
Alumni”  to  be  his  guests  on  a boat 
tour  of  points  of  interest  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  He  was  provided  with 
supporting  information  used  in  ad- 
dressing civic  and  service  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  state;  he  has 
spoken  to  an  average  of  three  such 
groups  weekly.  Many  “alumni  groups” 
meet  annually,  participating  in  site 
dedications  and  informal  briefings. 

In  planning  for  future  needs  for 
air  defense,  ARADCOM  insures  that 
OU  guests  are  kept  up-to-date,  with- 
in security  limitations,  on  planned 
changes  of  mission.  Meeting  the 
threat  of  ballistic  missile  attack,  or 
other  offensive  weapons,  for  example, 
may  require  sophisticated  and  exten- 
sive sites.  An  enlightened  public  has 
shown  that  it  can  be  counted  on  to 
assist,  if  and  when  sites  are  estab- 
lished for  more  advanced  weapons 
systems  such  as  Nike-X  currently 
under  development. 

In  short,  air  defense  for  the  future 
has  found  the  key  to  public  support 
and  acceptance — by  laying  the  ground- 
work today,  through  a highly  effec- 
tive community  relations  effort,  named 
Operation  Understanding.  ^ 
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A Lieutenant  tells  the  story  of  a 


Nurse 

Under 


I’m  glad  I was  able  to  help  our 
soldiers  there.  We  helped  every- 
one who  came  to  us.  But  so  much  of 
what  I saw  I’d  rather  not  dwell  on.” 
These  words  of  1st  Lieutenant  Anne 
Menicon  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
doubtless  echo  the  thoughts  of  many 
gallant  women  who  served  on  combat 
fronts  with  the  U.  S.  Army  anywhere. 

Lieutenant  Menicon  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  for  about  a year.  On  30  April 
1965,  as  she  was  preparing  to  attend 
a wedding,  she  received  a phone  call 
summoning  her  to  the  hospital.  Forty- 
five  minutes  later,  carrying  an  emer- 
gency issue  of  field  clothing,  Lieu- 
tenant Menicon  was  on  her  way  to 
Santa  Domingo  via  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina. 

Immediately  upon  landing  at  San 
Isidro  in  company  with  five  doctors 
and  ten  other  nurses,  she  was  as- 
signed to  the  15th  Station  Hospital. 
This  was  the  only  military  medical 
facility  operating  in  Santo  Domingo 
during  the  early  days  of  that  island’s 
crisis.  The  hospital  shifted  locations 
a dozen  times,  depending  on  the  situ- 
ation, for  despite  its  prominent  mark- 
ings it  was  fired  upon  several  times. 

“We  had  to  function  during  a total 
blackout.  Improvisation  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  We  used  empty  C-ration 
cans  for  drinking  cups,”  the  nurse 
recalls. 


During  the  first  weeks  the  Army 
doctors  and  nurses  worked  18  hours 
daily.  They  slept  near  the  tents  which 
housed  the  hospital.  Later,  as  addi- 
tional help  arrived,  they  worked  12- 
hour  shifts,  and  finally  stabilized  at 
8-hour  tours  of  duty  six  days  a week. 

“We  treated  everyone  who  came 
to  us,  United  States  troops,  Domin- 
icans— loyalists  and  rebels  alike.  We 
delivered  eleven  babies,  some  of  them 
under  gunfire.  Everyone  worked  hard 
and  was  glad  to  do  what  they  could 
to  help.  We  had  some  wonderful 
people.” 

Lieutenant  Menicon  has  never  en- 
joyed seeing  war  movies.  What  she 
endured  was  more  real  than  any  mo- 
tion picture.  The  experience,  how- 
ever, confirmed  her  resolution  to  con- 
tinue nursing  as  a way  of  relieving 
pain  and  suffering. 

This  young  nurse  typifies  the  proven 
worth  of  the  Army  Student  Nurse 
Program  which  she  entered  in  Oc- 
tober, 1962.  After  completing  her 
nursing  education,  followed  by  mili- 
tary orientation  at  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center,  Texas,  Lieutenant 
Menicon  joined  the  staff  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital. 

The  grim  memories  of  her  tour  in 
Santo  Domingo  are  redeemed  by  the 
knowledge  that  she  helped  fulfill  the 
tradition  that  the  Army  Nurse  serves 
wherever  she  is  needed. 
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The  Army  Nurse 

Soldier  of  Mercy 

I N THREE  wars  and  numerous  operations,  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
has  tended  the  ill  and  wounded.  To  provide  for  current  requirements, 
the  Army  seeks  nurses  to  maintain  a tradition  of  service  which  is 
sixty-five  years  old  this  month. 


Typical  of  Army  Nurse 
in  action  is  Lt.  Ruth 
Phillips,  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center. 
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The  Army  Nurse — Soldier  of  Mercy 


. while  in  a stateside 
Army  hospital  another 
comforts  a dependent 
in  a pediatric  ward. 


In  Vietnam  U.S.  nurses 
attend  injured 
Vietnamese  soldiers  as 
well  as  Americans  . . . 
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Nurses  do  more  than  administer  medicines,  check  temperatures — they  must  know  how  to  per- 
form many  complicated  tasks,  such  as  setting  braces  on  broken  leg  to  proper  tension. 


WOMEN  IN  ARMY  SERVICE 

VIETNAM  DUTY.  A total  of  166  service  women  are  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  performing  duties  as  nurses,  secretaries,  advisers  to  the 
Vietnamese  Women’s  Army  Corps.  Of  the  total,  nine  are  Women’s 
Army  Corps  stenographers  in  Saigon:  two  WACs  are  advising  their 
counterparts  in  Vietnam;  and  155  are  Army  nurses. 

DOCUMENTARY  on  dramatic  story  of  Army  Nurse  Corps  will 
be  televised  soon  in  a “Big  Picture”  program  titled  “The  Army 
Nurse — Soldier  of  Mercy,”  with  Shirl  Conway,  star  of  the  television 
show  “The  Nurses,”  handling  the  narration.  The  program  will  be 
available  for  civilian  showings.  vl? 
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Preventive  dentistry 
rallies  for 


WAR 

AGAINST 

TOOTH 

DECAY 


As  the  Dental  Assistant  Sees  It 


Specialist  4 Charles  D.  Mahin 


I 

I 


PREVENTIVE  dentistry  is  the  at- 
tempt to  stop  disease  in  the  mouth 
— including  tooth  decay — before  it 
starts.  Here  at  U.  S.  Army  Hospital, 
Neubruecke,  this  objective  is  being 
achieved  by  a program  of  special  pre- 
ventive treatment  and  by  patient 
education. 

Every  six  months  each  patient  is 
scheduled  for  preventive  treatment. 
This  includes  scaling,  cleaning,  and 
topical  fluoride  treatments.  Scaling  is 
the  removal  of  collected  debris  from 
the  visible  tooth  surface  and  that 
part  of  the  surface  covered  by  gum. 
The  purpose  of  this  treatment  is  to 

SPECIALIST  4 CHARLES  D.  MAHIN  is  a Dental 
Assistant  assigned  to  U.  S.  Army  Hospital, 
Neubruecke,  U.  S.  Army  Europe. 


keep  the  gum  tissue  clean  and  healthy. 
Cleaning,  or  prophylaxis,  is  the  re- 
moval of  loose  food  from  the  tooth 
surface.  A good  cleaning  removes  the 
nourishment  needed  by  the  bacteria 
that  causes  decay.  Stannous  fluoride 
is  used  to  reinforce  the  surface  of  the 
tooth,  making  it  less  vulnerable  to 
decay-causing  bacteria. 

Annually,  one  week  in  February  is 
devoted  to  a campaign  to  arouse 
awareness  of  the  need  for  preventive 
dental  treatment.  If  the  program  is 
to  be  successful,  however,  each  pa- 
tient must  assume  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, too.  For  this  reason  it  is 
important  that  the  patient  understands 
what  he,  himself,  must  do  to  have  a 
healthy  mouth. 
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As  part  of  the  preventive  treatment, 
our  Dental  Service  gives  each  patient 
a complete  explanation  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. After  this  he  is  checked 
during  every  appointment  to  see  what 
kind  of  personal  effort  he  is  making 
to  keep  his  mouth  clean  and  healthy. 
Tactful  instruction  is  given  when 
necessary.  In  addition,  special  classes 
are  given  periodically  at  dependent 
schools  and  troop  training  classes. 

There  are  four  responsibilities  the 
patient  must  assume  before  he  can 
hope  to  keep  his  mouth  free  from 
decay  and  other  disease.  First,  he 
must  brush  his  teeth  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  It  is  best  to  brush  directly 
after  meals,  brushing  each  tooth  care- 
fully and  always  brushing  away  from 


the  gum.  Second,  he  should  eat  a well- 
balanced  diet,  because  the  amount  of 
tooth  decay  is  related  directly  to  the 
number  of  in-between-meal  sweets. 
Third,  he  should  go  to  his  dentist 
every  six  months  for  an  examination 
and  any  necessary  dental  work. 
Fourth,  he  should  make  sure  he  re- 
ceives periodic  scaling,  cleaning,  and 
fluoride  treatments. 

As  a dental  assistant,  I have  come 
to  know  how  important  this  is — for 
it  can  prevent  a great  deal  of  un- 
comfortable dental  work.  But  in 
reality  everyone  is  a dental  assistant, 
helping  his  dentist  maintain  the 
health  of  his  gums,  teeth  and  mouth^l? 
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Army  schools 
develop  skills 
for  maintenance 


MECHANICS-- 

A Mobility  Must 


Mobility  is  a fighting  word  in  the 
U.  S.  Army.  It  means  movement 
and  maneuver  on  the  battlefield.  Trucks 
and  tanks  must  roll  across  tough 
terrain.  Organizational  maintenance 
makes  this  movement  possible;  me- 
chanics perform  this  maintenance. 

Mechanics — schooled  and  skilled — 
are  a mobility  must  in  the  modern 
Army. 

The  United  States  Continental  Army 
Command  recognizes  the  continuing 
need  for  good  mechanics  at  organi- 
zational levels  in  every  command.  It 


has  instituted  a concept  of  progres- 
sive maintenance  training  for  enlisted 
men  in  this  career  field,  under  which 
formal  schooling  is  interspersed  with 
on-the-job  training. 

Four  courses  make  up  the  formal 
schooling  phase  of  training  in  organ- 
izational maintenance — Wheel  Vehi- 
cle Mechanic,  Track  Vehicle  Meehan 
ic,  Master  Mechanic,  and  Motor  Ser- 
geant. The  first  course  is  given  pres- 
ently at  six  of  the  seven  U.  S.  Army 
Training  Centers. 

Graduates  in  the  top  fifty  percent 


Below,  track  vehicle  mechanic  students  work  on  an  engine  of  an  armored 
personnel  carrier  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  instructor.  In  basic  en- 
gine study,  the  students  learn  principles  of  operation  for  varying  types. 
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Students  in  Tracked  Vehicle  Mechanic  Course  also  receive  general  knowledge  of  other  combat 
arm  equipment  such  as  Armored  Personnel  Carriers  and  self-propelled  weapons. 


1 of  the  course  are  eligible  to  attend 
1 the  Track  Vehicle  Mechanic  Course, 
which  is  given  at  the  three  combat 
arms  schools  at  Forts  Benning,  Sill, 
and  Knox. 

The  Track  Vehicle  Mechanic  Course 
I i runs  for  seven  weeks.  Subjects  in- 
clude vehicle  familiarization,  basic 
1 engines,  basic  electricity,  power  trains, 


periodic  services,  and  recovery  opera- 
tions and  techniques. 

The  young  soldier  with  a natural 
bent  toward  motors  and  the  willing- 
ness to  learn  what  makes  them  per- 
form reliably  can  train  to  become  a 
skilled  mechanic,  a member  of  the 
team  that  maintains  ground  mobility 
throughout  the  Army.  ^ 
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Counter-Ambush 

Surprise  isn’t  easy  to  attain  in  Viet- 
nam operations,  but  this  tactic  paid 
off  in  airborne  operations  recently. 
When  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade 
went  out  in  search  of  a reported 
Viet  Cong  troop  concentration  in 
War  Zone  D,  the  helicopters  landed 
— but  no  troops  rushed  out.  Appar- 
ently believing  no  troops  were  aboard, 
the  VC  came  out  to  attack  the  “help- 
less” helicopters,  whereupon  artillery 
opened  up  and  self-propelled  anti- 
tank guns  of  the  brigade’s  armor  com- 
pany got  into  the  act  as  well.  Viet- 
namese sources  reported  80  Viet  Cong 
killed,  over  100  wounded. 

Then  again,  there  are  some  in- 
stances of  classic  surprise  attacks  in 
traditional  fashion.  In  one  instance 
the  16th  Infantry  of  2d  Brigade,  1st 
Infantry  Division,  surrounded  a vil- 
lage during  the  night,  and  captured 
armed  suspects  fleeing  out  back  doors. 

While  this  was  going  on,  two  com- 
panies of  Vietnamese  Rangers  staged 
a similar  round-up  at  another  village. 
Between  the  two  operations,  200  sus- 
pects were  collected.  Of  these  65  were 
detained;  18  were  later  confirmed  as 
members  of  the  Viet  Cong. 


Special  Delivery 

Experience  and  necessity  have  pro- 
duced diversified  methods  of  resupply 
which  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade 
didn’t  find  in  the  books.  During  early 
operations  in  Vietnam,  when  heavy 
jungle  foliage  covered  the  troops  and 
a clearing  had  to  be  found  or  created, 
the  problem  was  solved  by  direct  drop. 
Supplies  were  secured  to  a warehouse 
type  pallet  and  padded  with  expanded 
paper  honeycomb.  Such  loads,  it  was 
found,  could  be  dropped  from  as  high 
as  120  feet  with  little  or  no  damage 
to  cargo.  In  large  clearings,  the  equiv- 
alent of  three  copter  sling  loads  are 
landed  from  a CV-2  Caribou  by  low 
level  extraction  (LOLEX),  using  a 
drag  chute  from  a height  of  about 
eight  feet. 

Unearthing  VC  Lair 

Curiosity  killed  the  cat,  goes  the  old 
saying,  but  in  this  case  it  killed  off 
some  Viet  Cong  and  resulted  in  de- 
struction of  a concealed  munitions  fac- 
tory. It  began  when  three  members  of 
2d  Battalion,  16th  Infantry,  1st  Infan- 
try Division  became  curious  about 
water-filled  trenches  and  tunnels  that 
ran  under  some  jungle  huts  recently 
evacuated  by  the  Viet  Cong — so  re- 
cently evacuated,  in  fact,  that  bowls 
of  warm  rice  and  fish  had  been  left 
behind.  The  soldiers  began  probing  the 
trenches  with  a steel  rod,  and  struck 
something  solid.  Then  they  began  ex- 
ploring the  tunnels  and  brought  up 
home-made  hand  grenades,  Claymore 
mines,  a shotgun,  a French  rifle,  bul- 
let-making tools  and  equipment. 

Infantry  Badge  to  Cavalry 

One  of  few  Cavalry  units  ever  to 
receive  the  Combat  Infantryman’s 
Badge  is  A troop,  2d  Squadron,  17th 
Cavalry,  1st  Brigade,  101st  Airborne 
Division.  The  award  was  presented 
for  action  as  a Provisional  Infantry 
Company  for  35  days  during  Opera- 
tion Highland  in  the  An  Khe  area. 
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during  which  time  it  had  responsibility 
for  security  of  strategic  Highway  19 
and  safe  passage  of  more  than  200 
convoys  travelling  between  Qui  Nhon 
and  An  Khe. 

Long  Haul 

Fifteen  thousand  miles  was  logged 
by  a floating  pier  recently  put  in  oper- 
ation at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  to  more  than 
double  offloading  capacity  of  that  port. 
The  300-foot-long  pier  can  han- 
dle two  deep  draft  vessels  and  one 
landing  ship  tank  simultaneously.  The 
pier  is  a barge  that  is  anchored  in  the 
bay  by  means  of  24  caissons  for  hy- 
draulic jacks  that  keep  the  wooden 
deck  of  the  pier  eight  feet  above  water 
level.  The  pier  was  towed  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and  across  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean. 

Rail  Role 

Railroading  is  coming  to  the  fore 


again  in  Vietnam  as  the  Viet  Cong  is 
pushed  out  of  area  after  area,  and  the 
job  of  handling  rail  shipments — which 
can  be  larger,  cheaper  than  costly  air 
transport — falls  to  the  564th  Transpor- 
tation Detachment  in  Saigon.  The  rail- 
roads are  run  by  Vietnamese  civilians, 
but  security  means  and  advisers  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  mili- 
tary. Each  train  carries  an  armored 
car  for  every  half  dozen  cars  of  cargo. 
The  armored  cars  carry  .30  caliber 
machine  guns  in  a revolving  turret, 
and  inside  are  Vietnamese  troops  with 
automatic  weapons.  Some  of  the  cars 
have  a folding  top  to  allow  for  mortar 
fire.  Two  flatcars  are  always  pushed  in 
front  of  the  diesel  engine.  In  addition 
to  the  security  measures  for  each  train, 
three  individual  powered  armored 
cars,  called  Wickums,  patrol  the  lines 
and  can  lay  down  fire  in  case  of  at- 
tack. An  inter-train  and  train-to-sta- 
tion  communication  system  is  used. 


SEARCH  AND  CLEAR  is  order  of  the  day  as  a 1st  Cavalry  (Airmobile)  unit  moves  up  in 
sweep  operation  near  An  Khe. 


PICTORIAL 

o 

PARADE 


Along  the 
Free  World’s 
Defense  Perimeter 

While  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
focused  on  Vietnam,  U.  S.  Army  sol- 
diers continue  to  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom  at  any  given  time  and  any 
given  clime,  as  in  the  following  round- 
up seen  through  the  shutters  of  Army 
cameramen: 

A LONELY  BEACH 

is  the  scene  of  a dawn  patrol  by  a STRICOM  unit. 

VIETNAM 

A helicopter-borne  U.  S.  gunner  keeps  a sharp  eye 
out  for  the  Viet  Cong. 

THAILAND 

A U.  S.  adviser  works  with  Asian  allies  in  train- 
ing exercise. 
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KOREA 

Sentries  along  the  Demilitarized  Zone  help  to  maintain  the  uneasy  truce. 

BERLIN 

Their  counterparts  in  the  divided  city  keep  a vigil  along  the  wall. 

GERMANY 

24th  Infantry  Division  soldiers  go  through  realistic  combat  training  at  Grafenwoehr. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Troopers  of  the  82d  Airborne  help  feed  a hungry 
people. 

NATO 

Helicopters  provide  mobility  for  troops  of  the 
U.J.  4th  Armored  Division  in  NATO  exercise  under 
the  midnight  sun  of  northern  Norway. 

ALASKA  

In  snowbound  forest,  skis  add  mobility  to  this 
patrol  from  Fort  Richardsen. 


You  turned  a good  soldier 
into  a superior  soldier. . . 


that’s  what  it  means  to  be  a leader 


He’s  a superior  young  soldier  in  a combat-ready  outfit.  Your 
outfit.  He  feels  strong  and  sure  up  there.  Figures  he  can  perform 
with  the  best  the  Army  has.  He  can. 

But  he  didn’t  learn  it  alone. 

You  spotted  his  potential  early.Then  you  were  there  at  every 
turn.  Firmly  guiding  him.  Skillfully  directing  his  efforts.  Prais- 
ing him  for  his  progress. 

You  took  the  time  to  know  him  as  an  individual. ..and  to 
treat  him  as  an  individual.  That’s  how  you  turned  a good  soldier 
into  a superior  soldier. 


You  did  your  job  well.  The  Army  gains.  He  gains.  Someday, 
long  after  he’s  assigned  to  a new  command  and  greater  respon- 
sibility. he’ll  realize  that.  And  he’ll  remember  you  for  it. 

He’ll  also  remember  you  when  he  thinks  about  reenlistment. 
You  could  be  an  important  reason  why  he  decides  to  sign  up. 
Consider  that  your  gain  too.  His  reenlistment— almost  as  much 
as  your  own  advancement— is  proof  of  effective  leadership. 
Your  leadership. 

The  kind  of  leadership  that  encourages  good  men  to  stay  in 
the  Army. 


Good  soldiers  stay  with  good  leaders... U. 8.  Army 


STAIRWAY  TO  THE  SKY. 
1st  Cavalry  Division 
(Airmobile)  troopers 
climb  ladder  to 
hovering  Chinook 
in  Vietnam  exercise. 

For  more  on  mobility, 
see  "Army  on  the  Go" 
inside. 


Men  of  U.  S.  1st  Infantry  Division  keep  alert 
for  sniper  fire  while  advancing  near  Bien  Hoa,  Vietnam. 

/V  MAN  can  choose  no  more  honorable  profession  than 
wearing  the  uniform  of  his  country  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  in  safeguarding  the  right  of  men  to  choose 
their  own  destiny.  Basically,  this  is  what  we  are  doing 
in  Vietnam. 

General  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army 
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COVERS:  "The  Old  Reliables"  are  back. 
With  the  formal  activation  of  the  U.  S. 
9th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Riley  in 
February,  the  banners  which  flew  from 
Tunisia  and  Sicily  to  Normandy  and  the 
Rhineland  in  World  War  II,  and  more 
recently  in  Germany  and  Fort  Carson, 
have  been  unfurled  again  to  mark  the 
accession  of  a seventeenth  Regular  Di- 
vision to  the  Army's  fighting  strength. 
Cover  art  by  Frank  Lacano,  Society  of 
Illustrators. 
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PLANNED  STRENGTH.  More  than  half  of  the  enlisted  members  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
will  be  in  pay  grades  E-4  and  above,  and  the  entire  Army  will  be  expanded  under 
terms  of  the  budget  request  sent  to  Congress  by  President  Johnson  in  January. 
Strength  of  the  Army  by  30  June  1967  is  planned  for  1,233,693 — officers  and 
warrant  officers,  131,724;  Military  Academy  cadets,  2,910;  and  enlisted  strength, 
1,099,059.  Under  the  projected  budget  the  Army  will  be  biggest,  most  highly  rated 
since  Korean  War. 

FILM  SERIES,  “The  Army  Reports,”  has  been  released  for  showing  on  a 
bi-monthly  basis.  The  15-minute  color  films  feature  worldwide  missions 
and  activities  of  the  Army.  First  issue  is  introduced  by  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Harold  K.  Johnson.  The  second  features  1st  Cavalry  and  101st 
Airborne  Divisions  on  patrol  in  Vietnam,  Bob  Hope  and  his  USO  troupe 
in  Dominican  Republic,  Army  engineers  building  in  Thailand,  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  award  presented  to  Master  Sergeant  Calvin  J . 
Bowlin  for  Vietnam  action. 

NEW  PROTECTIVE  VEST  for  Army  aviators  and  air  crews  is  contoured  for  better, 
more  comfortable  fit,  provides  greater  area  of  protection,  has  pocket  for  survival  kit. 
Weighing  about  16  pounds,  it  is  made  of  same  material  as  old  vest — steel  armor 
plate,  a half  inch  of  ceramic  and  a rubber  coating.  It  was  developed  as  result  of 
recommendations  by  the  12th  Aviation  Group  Safety  Office,  which  maintains 
constant  liaison  with  aviation  units  in  Vietnam.  The  Office  also  has  recommended 
armored  leg  protectors  for  helicopter  crew  chiefs  and  gunners. 

PORT  ACTIVITIES  in  Saigon,  previously  handled  by  the  Navy,  have  been 
turned  over  to  control  of  the  Army.  Transfer  of  control  did  not  affect 
Army  or  Navy  personnel,  since  the  facility  will  remain  a joint  Army-Navy 
effort.  The  port  is  largest  in  Vietnam,  averaging  some  1000  incoming 
ships  monthly.  The  Army  now  has  control  of  all  military  ports  in  Vietnam 
except  the  Marine  base  at  Da  Nang.  The  4th  Transportation  Command 
(Terminal),  1st  Logistic  Command,  is  responsible  for  all  maintenance. 

NEW  PAINT  JOB  is  scheduled  for  Army  tactical  aircraft,  including  those  operated 
by  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  They  are  being  painted  in  the 
camouflage  scheme  that  has  proved  effective  in  Vietnam — a simple  combination 
of  overall  flat  olive  drab  with  identification  marking  and  lettering  “United  States 
Army”  in  dull  black.  Colored  markings  are  limited  to  those  required  for  safety  and 
by  international  agreement. 

NEW  ACADEMIC  BUILDING  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  has  been  named 
“Infantry  Hall.”  The  six-story  H-shaped  building  serves  as  headquarters 
of  the  Infantry  Center  and  Infantry  School. 

ROCKET  LAUNCHERS  now  installed  on  helicopters  may  be  replaced  with  a new  2.75 
inch  system  recently  successfully  tested  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama.  Known  as 
the  XM-158,  the  seven-tube  reusable  pod  has  fired  more  than  500  rounds  in  the 
tests  whereas  current  launchers  can  be  reused  only  a limited  number  of  times. 
The  XM-158  also  is  described  as  lighter,  less  expensive  and  requiring  less  upkeep 
than  existing  weapons. 
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ROTC  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  go  to  1000  outstanding  high  school  graduates  entering 
college  for  the  first  time  next  fall,  as  well  as  to  selected  college  students  now  in 
the  second  year  of  the  four-year  Army  ROTC  program.  Four  hundred  of  the 
new  scholarships  will  be  four  years,  the  remaining  600  for  two  years.  Each  pays 
for  tuition,  textbooks  and  laboratory  fees,  and  provides  $50  per  month  subsistence 
allowance.  During  six-week  summer  training  camp,  ROTC  scholarship  students  will 
receive  $147.30  per  month. 

ANNIVERSARIES.  1 March — 2d  anniversary  of  U.  S.  Army  Strategic  Com- 
munications Command  (STRATCOM).  March  3 — 55th  anniversary  of  Army 
Dental  Corps.  March  9 — 24th  anniversary  of  Transportation  Corps.  March 
16 — 164th  anniversary  of  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 

OLYMPICS.  Recently  appointed  to  U.  S.  Olympic  Committee’s  board  of  directors, 
Major  General  J.  C.  Lambert,  The  Adjutant  General,  is  heading  an  Army  effort 
to  support  the  1967  Pan  American  Games  and  the  1968  Winter  and  Summer 
Olympics.  To  provide  liaison  between  Army  personnel  and  games  committees  for 
the  1968  Summer  Olympics  in  Mexico  City,  the  Army  now  is  represented  on  follow- 
ing committees — baseball,  boxing,  equestrian,  modern  pentathlon,  swimming, 
wrestling,  basketball,  cycling,  shooting,  soccer,  track  and  field.  Representatives 
also  are  cooperating  in  planning  for  the  1968  Winter  Olympics  to  be  staged  in 
Grenoble,  France. 

PERSONALIZED  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE.  Soldiers  assigned  to  Military  District  of 
Washington  will  receive  an  unusual  greeting  on  their  birthdays.  It  will 
be  a legal  check-up  form  and  invitation  from  the  MDW  Legal  Assistance 
Office  to  have  one's  legal  affairs  reviewed.  The  idea  originated  with  Legal 
Assistance  Office  of  Judge  Advocate  General's  Office.  Its  purpose — to  de- 
termine state  of  personal  affairs,  provide  for  survivors,  avoid  possible  legal 
difficulties. 

SHILLELAGH  MISSILE  SYSTEM  will  be  adapted  to  the  new  Main  Battle  Tank  for  the 
70’s  now  being  developed  jointly  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Under  a contract  with  Philco  Corporation,  Aeronutronic 
Division,  the  152mm  gun-launcher  capable  of  firing  either  missiles  or  conventional 
ammunition  also  is  being  adapted  to  the  General  Sheridan  vehicle  and  to  the 
M60A1E1  tank. 

RIFLE  MATCH.  Eighth  U.  S.  Army  Rifle  and  Pistol  teams  will  represent 
Korea  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Pacific  matches  in  Hawaii.  Best  shooters  then 
will  be  formed  into  the  USA RPAC  team  for  the  All- Army  Matches  and 
National  Matches  to  be  held  in  June  and  August  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
and  Camp  Perry,  Ohio. 


As  part  of  the  Regular  Army  division  color  section  in  this 
issue,  the  ARMY  INFORMATION  DIGEST  presents  for  the  first 
time  anywhere  the  distinctive  insignia  of  the  non-color  bearing 
units  of  the  active  Army  divisions  that  have  been  authorized  to 
date.  Division  units  now  authorized  their  own  distinctive  in- 
signia include  Division  Headquarters  Company;  Administrative 
Company;  Headquarters  Company  1,  2,  3 Brigades;  Head- 
quarters Battery,  Division  Artillery;  Headquarters  Company  and 
Band,  Support  Command;  Division  Military  Police  Company;  and 
other  assigned  units  not  otherwise  authorized  a distinctive  in- 
signia in  their  own  right.  Symbolizing  the  unit's  history,  traditions 
and  motto,  these  and  other  official  Army  insignia  are  developed 
by  the  U.  S.  Army  Institute  of  Heraldry.  See  page  41. 
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REENLISTMENT  BONUS  FOR  CRITICAL  SPECIALTIES.  Aimed 
at  improving  first  term  reenlistments,  a Variable  Reenlistment  Bonus 
(VRB)  has  been  put  into  effect  providing  for  increased  payments  to 
holders  of  certain  designated  critical  Military  Occupational  Specialties. 

Briefly,  the  plan  calls  for  multiplying  the  regular  existing  bonus  by 
factors  of  1,  2,  3 or  4,  depending  on  the  degree  of  criticality  of  the 
MOS  held.  These  factors  have  been  worked  out  in  accord  with  scarci- 
ties and  need  for  filling  the  jobs  with  trained  men  and  women. 

The  VRB  is  not  to  be  paid  at  one  time,  however,  but  rather  in 
equal  annual  increments.  For  example,  suppose  a member  reenlists 
for  four  years  with  all  the  required  qualifications  for  VRB-3,  which 
means  he  will  receive  a multiplied  factor  of  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  regular  bonus.  The  regular  enlistment  bonus  is  $600.  This  he 
receives,  plus  the  Variable  Bonus  of  $1,800.  Of  this  he  would  receive 
$450  at  time  of  reenlistment,  making  a total  payment  at  that  time  of 
$1,050.  On  each  anniversary  date  of  the  reenlistment  for  the  next 
three  years,  the  individual  will  receive  $450. 

In  addition,  those  individuals  serving  in  MOS  authorized  payment 
of  both  proficiency  pay  (Specialty  or  Superior  Performance)  and  the 
VRB,  may  receive  both  payments  provided  eligibility  requirements 
for  each  are  met.  The  $2,000  total  cumulative  amount  restriction  im- 
posed for  the  standard  reenlistment  bonus  under  the  existing  system 
by  AR  37-104  does  not  apply  to  the  VRB. 

An  Army  member  who  voluntarily — or  because  of  misconduct — 
fails  to  complete  his  period  of  enlistment  will  not  be  entitled  to  the 
remaining  unpaid  installments. 


MOBILE  CHAPARRAL  SYSTEM,  designed  to  protect  tront-line  battle  areas  against  aircraft  at  low  to 
medium  altitudes,  uses  U.  S.  Navy-developed  Sidewinder  1C  air-to-air  supersonic  missiles  adapted  for 
ground-to-air  role.  Missiles  are  launched  from  modified  M45  machine  gun  mount  on  which  four 
missiles  may  be  kept  "ready-to-fire.”  Fire  unit  may  be  mounted  on  Army  self-propelled  vehicle  (M-548) 
as  above,  or  on  trailers  or  in  semi-mobile  emplacements.  Gunner  "locks”  Chaparral  onto  target,  then 
launches  missile  which  guides  on  target  infrared  heat  emission  until  intercept.  Aeronutronic  Division 
of  Philco  Corporation  is  the  prime  contractor. 
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ARMY  CHIEF  OF  INFORMATION  is  Brigadier  General  Keith  L.  Ware  who  has 
served  as  Deputy  CINFO  since  September  1964.  Recently  selected  for  promotion 
to  major  general,  Gen.  Ware  is  winner  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  World  War  II, 
where  he  served  in  ten  campaigns  in  the  African  and  European  theaters.  A graduate 
of  the  National  War  College  and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  he  also  has 
has  studied  at  Columbia  and  George  Washington  Universities.  Prior  to  assignment 
with  CINFO  he  was  Assistant  Division  Commander,  2d  Armored  Division,  Fort 
Hood,  Texas. 

The  new  Deputy  Chief  of  Information,  Brig.  Gen.  Lloyd  B.  Ramsey,  was  until 
recently  Deputy  Commanding  General,  U.  S.  Army  Training  Center,  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Missouri.  He  served  in  North  Africa  in  World  War  II  as  aide  to  the  British 
Ground  Commander,  Field  Marshal  Alexander.  A graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  he  studied  at  Yale  and  Harvard  Universities,  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  and  the  Army  War  College.  He  has  served  with  the  7th  Infantry 
and  3d  Infantry  Division  Headquarters  in  Europe,  and  commanded  the  14th  Infantry 
and  1st  Infantry  Brigade. 

ILLINOIS  BONUS.  A Vietnam  Veterans’  Compensation  Act,  passed  by  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly,  provides  for  a $100  bonus  for  Vietnam  veterans 
from  Illinois.  Correspondence  regarding  eligibility  should  be  addressed  to 
Illinois  Veterans’  Commission,  221  W.  Jefferson  Street,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  U.  S.  Military  Academy  is  Major  General  Donald  V.  Bennett, 
who  succeeds  Lt.  Gen.  James  Lampert,  recently  named  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower).  For  more  on  West  Point  developments,  see  page  12. 

SELECTED  as  Rhodes  Scholar  is  Cadet  Wesley  K.  Clark,  first  classman  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.  The  only  service  academy  man  selected 
for  a Rhodes  scholarship  this  year,  he  will  begin  studies  at  Oxford. 

ADVANCED  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COURSE  will  again  be  conducted  at  University  of 
Wisconsin  19  June  to  13  August,  to  provide  Army  officers  and  civilians  opportunity 
for  graduate-level  study  in  principles  and  techniques  of  public  relations.  Those  in 
grades  of  captain  or  GS  9 or  higher  may  apply.  Procedures  are  outlined  in  DA 
Circular  350-1,  with  deadline  1 April.  Further  information  is  available  from 
Operations  Branch,  Policy  and  Programs  Division,  OCINFO,  Department  of  the 
Army. 


XM571  COMBAT  UTILITY  CARRIER  AND  TRAILER,  recently  tested  at  Fort  Benning,  is  a composite 
vehicle  consisting  of  full-tracked,  power  carrier  unit  connected  by  articulated  joint  to  a full-tracked 
powered  trailer  unit.  The  5300-pound  unit  can  carry  a full  squad  into  combat. 
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“Old  Reliables”  to  Active  Duty 


9th  Infantry 
Division 
Activated  - - 

Another  Division  Added  to  Active  Army  Rolls 


Mark  C.  Endsley 


hief,”  the  last  Cavalry  horse 
on  the  rolls  of  the  Army,  will 
view  from  his  Fort  Riley  stable  a new 
infantry  division  form  up  at  his  home 
on  the  Kansas  plains.  The  9th  In- 
fantry Division — the  “Old  Reliables” 
of  World  War  II  fame — was  activated 
early  in  February  at  the  post  which 
once  was  the  “Cradle  of  the  Cavalry.” 
The  last  retired  Cavalry  mount 
has  already  met  the  9th  Division 
commander,  Major  General  George  S. 

MARK  C.  ENDSLEY  is  Information  Officer, 
Headquarters,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 


Eckhardt,  who  came  to  Fort  Riley  last 
September  from  Iran  to  get  the  post 
ready  for  the  division  which  has  been 
on  inactive  status  since  1962. 

Initially,  its  mission  will  be  “train 
to  retain,”  but  by  midsummer  the 
young  soldiers,  their  cadre  and  sea- 
soned replacements  will  be  entering 
the  phases  of  combat  readiness  train- 
ing that  will  give  the  Army  another 
ROAD  unit. 

By  the  time  the  “Old  Reliables” 
are  ready  for  large-scale  maneuvering, 
the  post’s  51,091  acreage  will  be 
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Activated  1 February  at  Fort  Riley,  the  9th  Infantry  Division  will  be  organized 
under  the  ROAD  concept.  It  will  include  nine  maneuver  battalions,  a cavalry 
squadron,  an  engineer  battalion  and  division  artillery.  It  will  have  three  brigade 
headquarters,  an  aviation  battalion,  signal  battalion  and  the  typical  support 
command  setup  with  headquarters  company  and  band,  administration  company, 
medical  battalion,  supply  and  transport  battalion,  and  a maintenance  battalion. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  a division  headquarters  and  headquarters  company  and 
a military  police  company. 

Standard  in  a ROAD  setup  are  brigades  numbered  one  through  three— 1st, 
2d,  3d  Brigade— consisting  of  a headquarters  and  headquarters  company.  Under 
the  ROAD  organization,  any  of  the  other  elements  of  the  division  can  be  attached 
to  any  brigade  upon  decision  of  the  commander  during  field  problems  or  combat. 
This  flexible  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  tailor  a Fighting  force  for  any  type 
of  warfare. 

The  Infantry  units  will  be  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  Battalions,  39th  Infantry;  2d, 
3d  and  4th  Battalions,  47th  Infantry;  2d,  3d,  and  5th  Battalions,  60th  Infantry. 
The  5th  Battalion,  60th  Infantry  will  be  mechanized.  The  Cavalry  is  the  3d 
Squadron,  5th  Cavalry,  and  the  maintenance  battalion  will  be  the  709th. 
Artillery  organizations  will  be  the  1st  Battalion,  11th  Artillery;  2d  Battalion,  4th 
Artillery;  3d  Battalion,  34th  Artillery;  and  1st  Battalion,  84th  Artillery.  There  will 
also  be  an  Honest  John  battalion,  known  as  the  3d  Battalion,  28th  Artillery. 
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9th  Infantry  Division  On  Active  Army  Rolls 


doubled.  A portion  of  the  Milford 
Dam  conservation  area  may  be  used 
for  amphibious  operations. 

The  Kansas  post  has  all  the  natural 
elements  conductive  to  hardening  men 
for  combat — hot  in  summer,  cold  in 
winter,  rough  terrain,  steep  hills.  Dur- 
ing a recent  visit  to  Fort  Riley,  Gen- 
eral Harold  K.  Johnson,  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  likened  areas  of  the  post  to 
portions  of  Vietnam. 

Riley  has  been  a permanent  Army 
post  since  1852  when  it  was  set  up 
as  an  operations  base  for  Cavalry  to 
protect  pioneer  wagon  trains  from 
marauding  Indians.  (See  “Assignment 
— Fort  Riley,”  July  1965  Digest.) 

Organized  18  July  1918  at  Camp 
Sheridan,  Alabama,  the  9th  was  train- 
ing when  World  War  I ended.  It 
established  its  reputation  as  the  “Old 
Reliables”  in  World  War  II,  by  crush- 
ing Axis  forces  in  North  Africa,  Sicily, 
and  Central  Europe.  Its  proud  heri- 
tage will  be  an  asset  in  training  a 
combat-ready  division.  With  officers 


and  experienced  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers returning  to  the  United  States 
to  share  their  combat  skills  with  the 
younger  soldiers,  the  9th  should  ad- 
vance to  combat-ready  posture  in 
record  time. 

The  shoulder  patch  of  the  9th 
Infantry  Division  is  a double  quatre- 
foil,  a device  dating  back  to  the  15th 
century,  when  it  was  customary  for 
each  son  to  have  an  individual  mark 
of  distinction.  Under  the  rules  of 
heraldry  there  are  eight  foils  or  posi- 
tions. Heraldic  rules  gave  the  double 
quatrefoil  to  the  ninth  son  to  denote 
that  he  was  surrounded  by  eight 
brothers. 

Colors  of  the  double  quatrefoil  are 
red  and  blue,  designating  colors  of  an 
Infantry  division  headquarters  flag. 
Surrounding  the  double  quatrefoil  is 
a rim  of  olive  drab — the  color  of  the 
Army  uniform  in  previous  years.  The 
center  is  white. 

Many  of  the  9th’s  units  have  im- 
pressive combat  records.  The  first 


soldiers  to  enter  Germany  during 
World  War  II  were  infantrymen  wear- 
ing the  double  quatrefoil.  The  emblem 
was  worn  at  the  defeat  of  Rommel 
in  North  Africa,  and  by  the  liberators 
of  Belgium. 

The  division  was  inactivated  follow- 
ing World  War  I,  then  reactivated  in 
1940.  Its  first  elements  departed  in 
September  1942  for  the  North  African 
Theater  of  Operations.  Elements  took 
part  in  Operation  Torch  when  the 
39th  Regimental  Combat  Team  landed 
at  Algiers,  the  47th  Regimental  Com- 
bat Team  hit  the  beaches  at  Safi, 
French  Morocco,  and  the  60th  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team  fought  on  the 
beaches  at  Port  Lyautey,  Morocco, 
and  secured  the  “Citadel”  (Kasba). 

In  March  1943  the  60th  fought  at 
Maknassy,  Tunisia,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  division  moved  to 
El  Guettar,  to  relieve  pressure  on 
British  forces.  On  7 May  1943  its 
troops  rolled  through  Bizerte  and 
mopped  up  the  final  enemy  resistance 


in  Tunisia. 

On  9 August  1943  the  9th  went 
into  action  at  Troina  in  Sicily  until  it 
was  officially  announced  on  20  Au- 
gust 1943  that  Sicily  was  free  of  the 
enemy. 

The  division  next  went  to  England 
where  it  trained  for  the  invasion  of 
Fortress  Europe.  It  landed  on  the 
Normandy  beaches  on  10  June  1944 
and  its  39th  Infantry  Regiment  cap- 
tured Quinneville.  The  9th  then  drove 
across  the  Douve  River,  and  within 
a week  reached  the  east  coast  of  the 
Cotentin  Peninsula. 

After  its  efforts  cut  off  the  Cotentin 
Peninsula,  the  division  turned  north, 
seizing  Octeville  and  capturing  the 
senior  German  army  and  navy  com- 
manders of  the  Cherbourg  area.  By 
1 July,  the  division  had  cleaned  up 
the  Cap  de  la  Hague  area  and  later 
that  month  spearheaded  the  St.  Lo 
breakthrough  and  joined  the  chase 
which  eventually  closed  the  Falaise 
Gap.  On  2 September  the  9th  laid 


For  its  part  in  liberating  his  country,  Leon  Munde- 
leer,  Minister  of  National  Defense,  presents  Belgian 
Fourragere  to  Division  in  November  1945. 


9th  INFANTRY  DIVISION 

BATTLE  CREDITS 

(Campaign  Streamers) 
World  War  II 

• 

Tunisia 

. 

Sicily 

• 

Normandy 

• 

Northern  France 

• 

Ardennes 

• 

Rhineland 

• 

Central  Europe 
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Moving  up  to  engage  enemy  shortly  after  the  division  landed  in  Normandy,  a reconnaissance 
unit  moves  through  streets  of  Bourdan,  in  late  summer  1944.  * 


claim  to  being  the  first  Allied  unit 
to  begin  the  liberation  of  Belgium 
when  a unit  entered  Monignes. 

The  Meuse  River  was  crossed  on 
5 September  1944  and  the  Division 
moved  into  Germany,  battling  through 
Saarlautern  and  pushing  on  to  action 
near  Aachen.  On  16  December  it 
moved  to  Monschau  Forest  where  it 
took  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

High  point  of  its  World  War  II 
record  was  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine 
in  the  early  spring  of  1945.  By  the 
morning  of  7 March  1945,  all  bridges 
across  the  Rhine  had  been  blown 
except  one — -the  Ludendorff  Bridge 
below  the  small  town  of  Remagen. 
After  a forced  march  the  47th  In- 
fantry’s 2d  Battalion  deployed  over  the 
bridge,  crossing  against  heavy  artillery 
to  become  the  first  infantry  regiment 
to  battle  across  the  Rhine  barrier 
since  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

Soon  the  60th  Infantry  made  a 

10 


daring  dash  across  the  battered  bridge 
followed  by  division  support  units. 
Meanwhile,  the  9th’s  Military  Police 
Platoon,  despite  murderous  artillery 
and  air  attacks,  kept  traffic  moving  ** 
and  sometimes  doubled  as  medics  and  , 
evacuation  men. 

By  Sunday,  11  March,  all  combat 
teams  of  the  9th  were  over  the  Rhine. 

On  17  March  the  bridge  collapsed,  ^ 
and  further  crossings  in  the  central 
sector  by  Allied  troops  had  to  rely 
on  pontoon  bridges  erected  by  En- 
gineers. By  20  March,  the  9th  had 
conquered  the  entire  central  bridge- 
head area  between  the  Rhine  and 
Wied  Rivers,  securing  a front  from 
which  the  final  blow  was  struck  at 
the  heart  of  Germany. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  9th 
was  inactivated,  but  on  15  July  1947 
it  was  reactivated  at  Fort  Dix,  New 
Jersey,  as  a training  division.  On  25 
May  1954  the  9th  was  transferred 
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On  taking  command  of  division  at  Fort  Carson  in  May  1960,  then  Brig.  Gen.  Ashton  Manhart 
salutes  colors  of  honor  guard. 


to  replace  the  28th  Infantry  Division 
in  Germany.  Here  the  9th  served  as 
a part  of  NATO  until  the  fall  of  1956 
when  it  was  rotated  to  Fort  Carson, 
Colorado,  where  it  remained  until 
its  inactivation  31  January  1962. 

During  World  War  II  the  Division 
recorded  23,277  casualties,  including 
8,550  deaths.  Medals  of  Honor  were 
awarded  to  four  men  of  the  Divi- 
sion— Sergeant  William  L.  Nelson, 
Company  H,  60th  Infantry;  Private 
First  Class  Carl  V.  Sheridan,  Com- 
pany K,  47th  Infantry;  Lieutenant 
John  E.  Butts,  Company  E,  60th  In- 
fantry; and  Technical  Sergeant  Peter 
J.  Delassandro,  Company  E,  39th 
Infantry.  Delassandro  now  lives  in 
New  York;  the  other  medals  were 
awarded  posthumously. 

“Alumni”  of  the  9th  Division  now 
serving  in  the  Army  include  General 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  Command- 
ing General  of  U.  S.  Military  Assist- 


ance Command,  Vietnam;  Major  Gen- 
eral Ashton  H.  Manhart,  Vice  Director, 
Joint  Staff,  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  and  Major  General  Van  H. 
Bond,  Commanding  General,  XXI 
Corps,  Indiantown  Gap,  Pennsylvania. 
General  Westmoreland  was  Division 
chief  of  staff  during  World  War  II 
combat  in  Europe  as  a colonel;  Gen- 
eral Bond  as  a colonel  commanded 
the  39th  Infantry  Regiment  in  1944; 
and  General  Manhart  commanded  the 
Division  at  Fort  Carson,  just  prior  to 
its  1962  inactivation. 

Division  commanders  during  World 
War  II  included  Major  General  R.  E. 
D.  Hoyle,  General  Jacob  L.  Devers, 
Lieutenant  General  Manton  S.  Eddy, 
and  Major  General  Louis  A.  Craig. 

Major  General  George  S.  Eckhardt, 
who  last  served  with  the  Military  Ad- 
visory Assistance  Group  and  Army 
Mission  in  Iran,  has  been  named  to 
command  the  “Old  Reliables”.  ^ 
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The  U.  S.  Military  Academy  will 
undergo  its  most  extensive  change 
in  over  a century  and  a half  as 
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From  the  very  earliest  years  of  our  country.  West  Point  has  made  memorable 
contributions  to  the  intellectual  and  scientific  life  of  the  nation.  Before  1840,  for 
example,  the  only  real  American  instruction  in  engineering  was  offered  almost 
exclusively  at  the  Academy.  Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  nearly  all  the 
Civil  Engineers  in  the  United  States  had  received  their  preparation  at  this  school. 
As  the  technological  demands  of  the  industrial  revolution  clamored  for  educated 
men,  the  demand  for  teachers  grew,  and  West  Pointers  were  diverted,  in  ever- 
larger  numbers,  from  the  Army  into  civil  life  and  civil  schools. 

"The  man  principally  responsible  for  the  widespread  demand  for  West  Point 
graduates  in  that  earlier  period  was  Sylvanus  Thayer.  General  Thayer  roamed 
Europe,  collecting  works  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  civil  engineering,  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  history  and  biography.  The  catalogue  of  books  published 
under  his  direction  in  1822  and  1830  were  in  advance  of  anything  available  to 
any  other  academic  institution  of  his  time.  Under  his  guidance,  the  West  Point 
library  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  United  States. 

"It  was  largely  Sylvanus  Thayer  and  his  library,  in  fact,  which  caused  Henry 
Adams  to  observe  that,  through  West  Point,  the  country  had  'projected  the  first 
systematic  study  of  science  to  occur  in  the  New  World.'  " 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  R.  Vance 
at  dedication  of  Sylvanus  Thayer  Library, 

U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New  York. 


9oint  Expands 


MAJOR  changes  are  underway  on 
the  West  Point  scene  as  the 
result  of  legislation  signed  into  law 
by  President  Johnson  on  3 March 
1964  increasing  the  maximum  author- 
ized strength  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
from  2,529  to  4,417.  The  Act  which 
equalized  the  enrollment  of  the  three 
service  academies  is  expected  to  result 
in  full  authorized  strength  of  the  Corps 
of  Cadets  by  1973. 

To  house  this  influx  of  cadets,  the 
first  construction  work,  authorized  in 
the  Army  Appropriations  Act  of 
1964,  was  begun  in  June  1965.  At 
June  Week  ceremonies,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  first  major  project,  the 
construction  on  Washington  Hall. 

Under  the  long-range  program,  the 
West  Point  scene  as  it  has  been  long 
known  will  be  preserved  wherever 
possible.  However,  obsolete  and  in- 
efficient buildings  will  be  rehabilitated 
or  demolished.  New  construction  will 
be  designed  to  minimize  congestion 
within  the  cadet  area  where  building 
will  be  restricted  to  facilities  directly 
related  to  cadet  requirements.  Support- 


ing troop  activities  and  industrial  facili- 
ties will  be  located  at  some  distance 
from  the  area  to  minimize  traffic  at 
the  hub  of  the  complex. 

To  accommodate  the  increasing 
numbers  of  tourists  who  visit  this 
national  shrine  annually,  West  Point’s 
road  system  and  parking  facilities  will 
expand  to  provide  for  movement  of 
this  traffic. 

Washington  Hall,  presently  hous- 
ing the  cadet  mess,  office  of  the  treas- 
urer, cadet  store  and  clothing  manu- 
facturing facilities,  and  the  offices  of 
the  Departments  of  Earth,  Space  and 
Graphic  Sciences,  will  be  expanded 
by  200  feet  toward  the  Plain.  There 
will  be  no  encroachment  on  the  Plain 
itself.  The  Gothic  style  and  granite 
facing  will  be  compatible  with  the 
rest  of  the  architecture. 

New  Barracks.  The  central  and 
north  barracks  flanking  Washington 
Hall,  the  two  oldest  and  most  out- 
dated buildings  at  the  Academy,  will 
be  demolished.  New  barracks  will  pro- 
vide housing  for  approximately  2,554 
cadets,  billeted  two  to  a room.  In  addi- 
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West  Point  Expands 


T 


tion  to  living  space,  a study-reference 
room  for  each  cadet  company  and 
administrative  and  office  space  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Tactics, 
the  Office  of  Military  Instruction,  and 
the  cadet  chaplain  will  be  provided.  v 
Gymnasium.  The  cadet  gymna- 
sium, constructed  in  increments  in 
1910,  1935  and  1938  and  used  jointly 
by  the  Office  of  Physical  Education 
and  the  Director  of  Athletics,  has 
been  used  on  a makeshift  basis  as  a 
post  theater,  for  cadet  dances,  recep- 
tions and  recreational  needs.  Other 
facilities  will  be  provided  for  these 
social  activities  and  the  space  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  physical  edu- 
cation program.  Two  additions  will 
also  be  constructed,  with  the  older 
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. . . Architect's  drawing  shows  planned  changes,  with  Gothic  style  and  granite  facings  of 
existing  buildings  carried  out  in  new,  enlarged  structure. 


sections  undergoing  major  renovation. 
The  small,  outdated  swimming  pool 
will  be  replaced  by  a new  Olympic 
size  pool. 

Academic  Facilities.  Bartlett  Hall 
was  modernized  in  the  fall  of  1965.  In 
addition  to  classrooms  and  offices,  this 
building  houses  several  of  the  labora- 
tories used  by  various  engineering  de- 
partments. 

The  departments  occupying  Thayer 
Hall,  the  newest  and  most  modern 
academic  facility,  will  gain  additional 
space  with  the  movement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Engineering,  Mili- 
tary Art  and  Engineering  and  Ord- 
nance from  the  building.  A new  ap- 
plied science  building  in  the  vicinity 
of  post  headquarters  will  house  the 
Departments  of  Ordnance  and  Me- 


chanics and  the  Civil  Engineering  seg- 
ment with  their  attendant  laboratories. 
There  will  also  be  space  for  a comput- 
er center. 

Recreation.  Plans  call  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  Cadet  Union  build- 
ing to  the  north  of  and  immediately 
below  the  level  of  the  Plain,  overlook- 
ing the  Hudson  River.  The  building 
will  house  a bowling  alley,  snack  bar, 
recreational  and  music  rooms  and  ball 
rooms.  Parking  will  be  provided  on 
the  roof.  Near  the  reception-recreation 
building  an  auditorium  capable  of  seat- 
ing the  entire  Corps  of  Cadets  will 
also  be  used  as  a post  theater. 

Hospital.  A new  hospital  is  to  be 
constructed  in  the  Washington  Gate 
area.  Nearby  will  be  a housing  facility 
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Wesf  Point  Expands 


Famed  alumnus  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
joins  in  breaking 
ground  for  expansion 
program  at  West  Point. 


for  nurses.  Enlisted  personnel  will  be 
housed  in  quarters  within  the  hospital. 
The  dental  clinic  will  be  expanded  in 
its  present  location.  A dispensary  will 
be  opened  in  the  new  barracks  area. 

Other  Construction  envisions  a by- 
pass road  circumventing  the  Plain,  the 
rehabilitation  of  post  headquarters, 
and  the  construction  of  360  new  hous- 
ing units  in  the  Stony  Lonesome  Area 
with  access  roads  to  be  constructed 


from  Highway  9W  and  from  Stony 
Lonesome  to  the  post.  To  provide 
facilities  for  billeting  cadets  and  sup- 
porting troops,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  capacities  of  Camp  Buck- 
ner and  Camp  Lake  Frederick. 

Other  major  construction  projects 
in  prospect  will  be  an  outdoor  amphi- 
theater at  Trophy  Point,  improvement 
of  Smith  Skating  Rink  and  an  addition 
to  the  post  school. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  SPARK  AND  INITIATIVE? 

If  you  are  a young  soldier  who  has  the  drive  and  concentration  that  spells 
potential,  you  may  be  interested  in  WEST  POINT  and  training  at  the  USMA  Preparatory 
School.  Your  gain  will  be  a commission  in  the  Regular  Army.  To  qualify,  you  must  be— 
17-21  years  old  Physically  Fit 

U.  S.  Citizen  Good  Moral  Character 

High  School  Graduate  Good  Potential 

Unmarried  Interested 

Classes  begin  in  August  each  year.  For  information,  see  your  Unit  Personnel 
Officer  or  address  inquiries  to  Commandant,  USMAPS,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia. 
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Captain  Larry  D.  Budge 


ONE’S  first  impression  of  Oxford 
is  unlike  that  of  most  American 
universities.  Instead  of  a single  large, 
tree  shaded  campus,  Oxford  is  a 
collection  of  thirty-one  independent 
colleges,  each  secure  behind  a wall 
and  scattered  about  in  the  labyrinth 
of  narrow  streets,  alleys,  and  small 
shops  which  make  up  the  city  of 
Oxford.  Nevertheless,  a certain  degree 
of  homogeneity  does  pervade  the  at- 
mosphere because  of  the  presence  of 
the  students  wearing  their  black  aca- 
demic gowns  to  and  from  lectures  and 
tutorials. 

Later,  as  one  takes  up  the  task 
of  academics,  the  American’s  impres- 
sion of  Oxford  becomes  one  of  free- 
dom, almost  to  the  point  of  frustration 
at  times.  Accustomed  to  the  more  regi- 
mented American  system  of  classes, 
labs,  and  lectures  occupying  a large 
part  of  the  school  day,  the  student  is 
slightly  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  only  one  required  “class”  a week 
— an  hour-long  visit  with  his  tutor. 

The  object  of  the  tutorial  system  is 
to  allow  the  student  to  delve  as  deeply 
as  possible  into  a subject  with  a min- 
imum of  supervision  or  “force-feed- 
ing,” in  the  hope  that  he  will  learn 
to  separate  the  relevant  from  the  ir- 
relevant, to  ask  the  important  ques- 
tions, and  to  answer  them.  During  the 

CAPTAIN  LARRY  D.  BUDGE,  Infantry,  now 
with  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized), 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  was  a Rhodes  Scholar 
while  a Cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 


one-hour  tutorial,  which  begins  with 
the  reading  of  a previously  assigned 
essay,  the  tutor  may  be  able  to  fill 
in  some  gaps  in  the  student’s  per- 
formance; however,  in  the  end,  the 
majority  of  the  work  must  be  done 
by  the  student  himself. 

There  are  lectures  which  the  student 
may  attend,  but  these  are  voluntary 
and  the  choice  is  left  up  to  the  student, 
with  perhaps  the  help  of  some  recom- 
mendations from  the  tutor.  The  cul- 
mination comes  at  the  end  of  three 
years  when  the  student  is  faced  with 
his  first,  and  last,  examination — a test 
of  knowledge  and  reasoning,  but  also 
a test  of  how  well  he  has  used  the 
freedom  of  three  years. 

Throughout  the  entire  time  at  Ox- 
ford, the  American  is  impressed  by 
another  fact,  common  perhaps  to 
all  students  abroad.  He  is  surrounded 
almost  completely  by  viewpoints  which 
differ  somewhat,  even  radically,  from 
his  own.  On  some  questions  which 
come  up  for  discussion  among  his 
fellow  students,  and  with  his  tutors, 
he  may  even  find  his  own  views  in 
a minority  of  one.  This  may  be  star- 
tling, or  even  disturbing  at  first,  to 
a man  accustomed  to  viewing  the 
world  only  in  American  terms.  But  if, 
as  a result  of  this  foreign  exposure, 
the  American  adopts  a more  critical 
attitude  in  his  thinking,  he  has  taken 
another  step  towards  the  goal  of 
Oxford — the  educated  man. 
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The  individual  soldier  bears  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  his  unit’s 
degree  of  success  in  combat.  He  must 


stepped  on  a VC  land  mine.  I I 
X stepped  on  it  and  I recognized  , 
it  and  I just  froze  in  place.” 

These  are  the  words  of  Staff  Ser-  I 
geant  Emmett  Wheatfall,  who  at  that  I 
moment  was  leading  his  squad  on  I 
a combat  patrol  in  Vietnam. 

“It  was  buried  with  about  a three  I 
inch  stem  sticking  above  the  ground.  ! 
It  had  been  there  for  some  time.  Be- 
cause of  the  vegetation  it  looked 
natural. 

“They  are  so  constructed  that  we 
have  no  way  of  disarming  them.  Once 
it’s  been  activated — it’ll  go  off.” 

The  sergeant  called  to  combat  en- 
gineers accompanying  the  patrol  as 
he  maintained  his  critical  position 
on  the  mine.  They  confirmed  that 
the  mine  could  not  be  deactivated. 
He  ordered  his  men  to  a safe  dis- 
tance. Recalling  his  training,  he  con- 
sidered how  to  keep  his  injuries  to  a 
minimum. 

“I  considered  which  was  the  best 
thing  to  do  to  save  the  upper  ex- 
tremities of  my  body.  My  conclusions 
were  to  try  and  leap  away  from  it 
(the  mine),  leaning  first  where  the 
upper  parts  of  my  body  would  be 
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Soldier 


away  and  take  all  the  shock  or  effect 
in  my  feet  or  legs,  which  I did.” 

The  sergeant,  wounded  in  both  legs 
and  arms,  credits  the  medical  aid  man 
assigned  his  squad  of  the  173d  Air- 
borne Brigade  with  helping  save  his 
life. 

The  men  with  Sergeant  Wheatfall 
can  attribute  their  lack  of  injuries  to 
his  preparedness.  By  applying  knowl- 
edge gained  in  mine  warfare  train- 
k ing,  the  sergeant  exemplifies  the  im- 
portance of  individual  readiness. 

.The  practical  aspect  of  individual 
soldier  readiness  is  simple:  if  he  is 
not  ready,  then  his  unit  is  not  ready. 
* The  individual  soldier  is  the  center 
of  any  successful  readiness  program 
because: 

• his  efforts  will  make  or  break 
the  program,  and 

• the  combat  readiness  of  any  unit 
exists  only  insofar  as  individual 
soldiers  are  ready  for  combat. 

To  be  ready  to  fight  has  always 
been  the  peacetime  role  of  the  Army. 
The  threat  of  sudden  aggression,  con- 
tinuous since  World  War  II,  made 
essential  some  means  of  fulfilling  that 
role.  The  Department  of  the  Army 


studied  the  conditions  of  readiness 
and  identified  three  basic  factors: 
personnel,  logistics  and  training. 

Analysis  of  these  factors  reveals 
the  following  measurable  readiness 
indicators : 

0 Personnel  strength 
0 MOS  qualifications 
0 Army  Training  Tests 
0 Technical  proficiency 
inspections 

0 Specialized  unit  training — 
mountain/  amphibious 
0 Major  field  exercises 
0 Equipment  availability 
0 Equipment  serviceability 
0 Equipment  deployability 
0 Command  Maintenance 
Management  Inspection. 

HU  Rations 
0 Fuel 

0 Ammunition 
0 Repair  parts  for  mainte- 
nance units 

0 Repair  parts  for  other  units 
The  value  of  these  readiness  in- 
dicators is  computed  quarterly  and 
forwarded  by  units  to  Department 
of  the  Army  as  the  Unit  Readiness 
Report. 
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The  Ready  Soldier 


T he  soldier,  as  the  basic  fighting 
element  of  a unit,  is  the  ultimate 
resource  and  independent  power  in 
any  military  effort.  The  leaders  of 
today’s  Army  wisely  remind  us  that 
the  soldier  is  our  ultimate  weapon. 

His  initiative  in  learning  a critical 
MOS  during  on-the-job  training,  his 
efforts  to  make  a training  test  or 
exercise  a success,  and  his  work  in 
the  supply  system — all  are  reflected 
in  the  quarterly  readiness  reports. 

The  soldier  is  the  indispensable 
instrument  of  the  readiness  program. 
More  value  must  be  placed,  however, 
on  an  immaterial  area — that  which 


sustains  him  he  cannot  be  relied 
on  and  will  fail  himself  and  his  I 
commander  and  his  country  in  the  I 
end. 

“It  is  not  enough  to  fight.  It  is  the  I 
spirit  which  we  bring  to  the  fight  I 
that  decides  the  issue.  It  is  morale  I 
that  wins  the  victory. 

“Morale  is  the  state  of  mind.  It  is  I 
steadfastness  and  courage  and  hope.  I 
It  is  confidence  and  zeal  and 
loyalty.  It  is  elan,  esprit  de  corps 
and  determination.  It  is  staying  i 
power,  the  spirit  which  endures  to 


cannot  be  measured  because  it  is  in 
the  spirit  of  man,  as  described  by 
General  George  C.  Marshall: 

“The  soldier’s  heart,  the  soldier’s 
spirit,  the  soldier’s  soul,  are  every- 
thing. Unless  the  soldier’s  soul 


"Well  trained  and 
well  led,  he  is  the 
finest  fighting  man 
in  the  world  . . . Today, 
as  in  the  past, 
the  soldier  is  our  most 
treasured  resource 

—General  Harold  K.  Johnson 


the  end — the  will  to  win.  With  it 
all  things  are  possible,  without 
it  everything  else — planning,  prep- 
aration, and  production — count  for 
naught.” 

Marshall’s  concept  of  the  soldier 
included  body,  spirit,  mind,  emotion 
and  will.  Regardless  of  the  type  of 
unit,  the  soldier  must  know  his  job. 
He  must  also  understand  his  role  as 
a defender  of  his  country  and  the 
i values  which  have  made  it  great. 


In  the  face  of  death,  Sergeant 
Wheatfall  was  ready. 

He  was  in  top  physical  condition. 
He  controlled  his  emotions,  even 
though  he  felt  the  deadly  land  mine 
through  the  sole  of  his  boot. 

Would  Sergeant  Wheatfall  go  back 
to  Vietnam? 

“Yes.  Whenever  I am  called  upon 
to  perform  a duty,  I have  a job  to 
do.  When  I’m  well  . . . I’m  ready 
to  go,”  the  sergeant  said. 


"Our  forces  must  be  maintained  in  constant  readiness 
at  all  times — to  achieve  quick  and  decisive  victory 
in  any  conflict  in  which  we  might  become  involved." 


—General  John  K.  Waters 


The  Ready  Soldier 


What  must  a soldier  do  to  be  com- 
bat ready? 

Generally  he  comes  into  the  Army 
with  a basic  education,  a sense  of 
values,  and  a love  of  country.  On 
that  native  foundation,  the  soldier 
must  be  formed. 

It  is  the  development  of  the  right 
attitude  toward  individual  tasks  which 
make  him  ready — able  to  contribute 
to  his  unit’s  readiness.  These  may  in- 
clude such  routine  matters  as: 

• Physical  training  and  sports 
• Range  firing  (even  in  rain,  snow) 


• Field  exercises  (in  mud,  snow, 
desert) 

• Maintenance  of  section  equip- 
ment (even  on  a weekend) 

• Road  marches  (on  sore  feet) 

• Clothing  and  equipment 
inspections 

• Chapel  attendance. 

When  each  soldier  takes  such 
things  seriously  and  does  his  best 
to  develop  himself  physically,  men- 
tally, and  spiritually  by  the  consci- 
entious fulfillment  of  each  day’s 
tasks,  he  and  his  unit  will  be  ready. 


"Wars  may  be  f ought  with  weapons, 
but  they  are  won  by  men.  It  is  the  spirit  of  men 
who  follow  and  of  the  man  who  leads  that  gams  the  victory 


—General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr. 
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The  Regular  Army  Divisions 


The  ground  combat  strength  of  today’s  Regular  Army  is  embodied 
in  17  divisions — infantry,  mechanized  infantry,  armored,  airmobile,  air- 
borne. Organized  under  the  ROAD  concept,  these  divisions  are 
deployed  around  the  globe — in  Germany,  Santo  Domingo,  Hawaii, 
Korea,  Vietnam  and  the  United  States.  Manned  by  alert,  trained 
troops,  commanded  by  outstanding  professionals,  they  carry  the 
punch  that  backs  up  our  Nation’s  global  commitments. 
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Commanding  Generals  of 
Regular  U.  S.  Army 
Divisions 


3d  Infantry  Division 
Major  General 
Albert  O.  Connor 


4th  Infantry  Division 
Major  General 
Arthur  S.  Collins,  Jr. 


2d  Infantry  Division 
Major  General 
John  H.  Chiles 


25th  Infantry  Division 
Major  General 
Fred  C.  Weyand 


1st  Armored  Division 
Major  General 
George  Ruhlen 


2d  Armored  Division 
Major  General 
John  E.  Kelly 


1st  Infantry  Division 
Major  General 
Jonathan  O.  Seaman 


5th  Infantry  Division 
Major  General 
Autrey  J.  Maroun 


24th  Infantry  Division 
Major  General 
Edward  Leon  Rowny 


3d  Armored  Division 
Major  General 
Walter  T.  Kerwin,  Jr. 


101st  Airborne  Division 
Major  General 
Beverley  E.  Powell,  Jr. 
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FORMERLY  stationed  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  the  1st  Infantry  Division’s  2d 
Brigade  deployed  to  Vietnam  in  July 
1965,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  “Big 
| Red  One”  during  the  buildup  in  October 
1965.  This  marks  the  Division’s  first  duty 
in  the  Far  East.  Its  motto:  “No  Mission 
Too  Difficult;  No  Sacrifice  Too  Great; 
Duty  First.” 

Originally  organized  in  1917  as  the 
First  Expeditionary  Division,  it  was  re- 
designated as  the  1st  Division  and  in 
1942  became  the  1st  Infantry  Division. 
It  was  the  first  American  division  in 
World  War  I to  meet  the  enemy,  suffer 
casualties,  capture  prisoners,  stage  a 
major  offensive  and  enter  Germany.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in  September 


1919,  its  units  were  scattered  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  until  August  1942  when 
the  Division  was  sent  to  England  for 
training.  In  World  War  II  it  made  the 
first  major  landing  against  the  European 
Axis  powers,  striking  into  North  Africa 
where  it  hit  Oran  and  engaged  at  Kas- 
serine  Pass  and  El  Guettar.  In  July  1943 
the  Division  invaded  Sicily.  In  1944  the 
Big  Red  One  landed  at  Omaha  Beach, 
then  drove  on  through  France  and  Ger- 
many. It  was  in  Czechoslovakia  when 
hostilities  ended.  After  10  years  of  oc- 
cupation duty  in  Germany,  the  Division 
traded  places  with  10th  Infantry  Division 
at  Fort  Riley,  then  moved  to  Vietnam 
in  1965. 


and  destroy  mission  in  Vietnam 


Big  Red  One  units  carry  on  search 


IN  1965  in  a transfer  of  units  and 
colors  minus  personnel  and  equipment, 
the  2d  Infantry  Division  replaced  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division  in  Korea. 

Activated  in  Bourmont,  France,  on 
26  October  1917,  it  was  originally  formed 
from  Army  and  Marine  Corps  units  with 
a Marine  Corps  brigadier  general  as  its 
first  commander.  In  World  War  I the 
unit  won  more  decorations  than  any  other 
American  division,  participating  in  six 


major  campaigns.  In  World  War  II  the 
Division  landed  in  Normandy  on  7 June 
1944,  fought  through  France  and  Ger- 
many and  had  reached  Pilsen,  Czecho- 
slovakia, when  the  European  fighting  . * 
ended.  The  Division  arrived  in  Korea 
in  early  August  1950,  where  it  was  t 
utilized  in  fire  brigade  action,  moving  k 
swiftly  to  counter  enemy  threats,  then 
meeting  the  Chinese  Communist  Forces  | 
as  the  war  expanded. 


Indianhead  troops  keep  vigil  while  constantly  training  in  Korea 


COMBAT-READY  and  highly  mobile, 
the  3d  Infantry  Division  constantly  en- 
gages in  hard  training  in  practical  field 
exercises  to  fulfill  its  mission  as  part  of 
the  front-line  shield  of  NATO.  Known 
as  the  Marne  Division,  its  unofficial 
slogan  is  “Nous  Resterons  La”  (“We’re 
Staying  There”)  from  a remark  by  its 
commanding  general  when  asked  what 
the  Division  intended  to  do  in  the  face 
of  an  all-out  German  attack  in  World 
War  I. 

Organized  on  21  November  1917,  the 
Division  went  overseas  in  April  1918 
and  earned  six  battle  streamers  in  World 
War  I campaigns.  In  November  1942 
the  Division  went  overseas  again  to  land 
in  North  Africa,  then  on  to  Sicily,  Anzio 
and  the  Southern  France  invasion.  The 
Division  returned  to  the  United  States 


in  1946,  and  in  September  1950  went 
to  Korea  where  it  engaged  in  eight  cam- 
paigns. The  Marne  Division  claims  49 
Medal  of  Honor  winners — tops  for  any 
United  States  Army  division. 


MEMORABLE  MOMENT.  Not  one,  but  three 
are  recorded— one  in  each  of  the  three 
wars  it  has  fought.  In  World  War  I,  the 
division's  baptism  under  fire  on  the  Marne 
River  early  in  1918  won  its  name  and 
motto.  In  World  War  II,  the  division's 
action  in  clearing  the  Colmar  Pocket  re- 
sulted in  its  being  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Unit  Citation  and  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  Palm.  In  the  Korean  War, 
the  Marnemen  distinguished  themselves  in 
smashing  the  infamous  Iron  Triangle, 
winning  the  second  of  its  two  Korean 
Presidential  Unit  Citations. 


Marnemen  form  part  of  front-line  shield  of  NATO  in  Europe. 


AS  PART  OF  ARSTRIKE,  the  4th 
Infantry  Division  has  participated  in 
exercises  from  Alaska  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
from  Europe  to  the  Philippines.  Or- 
ganized at  Camp  Green,  North  Carolina, 
in  December  1917,  the  Division  arrived 
in  France  during  May-June  1918,  then 
took  part  in  five  campaigns  and  served 
seven  months  on  occupation  duty.  It  was 
inactivated  1 August  1919,  then  activated 
at  Fort  Benning  in  June  1940.  After 
leading  the  Normandy  invasion  it  par- 
ticipated in  the  First  Army  drive  for 
the  liberation  of  Paris.  It  breached  the 
Siegfried  Line  in  four  places  and  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  It  was 
deep  in  Germany  when  the  fighting 
ended  in  Europe.  Inactivated  at  Camp 


Butner,  North  Carolina,  in  March  1946, 
it  was  activated  as  a training  division 
in  July  1947  at  Fort  Ord,  California, 
and  went  to  Europe  in  1951  as  part  of 
the  NATO  structure.  It  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  September  1956,  and 
became  a component  unit  of  STRAC  in 
1958.  In  1961  it  helped  train  activated 
units , called  to  active  duty  during  the 
defense  forces  buildup.  Its  most  recent 
exercise  was  Brave  Cat  in  Norway  in 
November  1965. 


MEMORABLE  MOMENTS.  The  Division's 
World  War  II  fight  against  four  Nazi 
divisions  in  the  Huertgen  Forest  and  its 
contribution  in  repelling  the  German  attack 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 


Maneuvers  keep  4th  Division  honed  to  keen  state  of  readiness. 


I 


5th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized) 

"Red  Diamond" 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado 

Distinctive  Insignia  of 
non-color-bearing  units. 


THE  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mechan- 
ized)— which  became  known  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  World  War  II  as  the  “Red 
Devils” — is  now  located  at  Fort  Carson, 
Colorado.  Its  motto — “We  will.” 

Probably  inactivated  and  activated 
more  often  than  any  other  Regular 
Army  Division,  the  5th  was  organized 
11  December  1917  at  Camp  Logan, 
Texas.  It  fought  through  four  cam- 
paigns in  World  War  I,  highlighting  its 
actions  with  the  crossing  of  the  Meuse 
River  at  Dun,  a feat  hailed  as  “brilliant” 
by  General  Pershing.  It  was  inactivated 
in  1921  at  Camp  Jackson,  South  Caro- 
lina, then  activated  in  October  1939 
at  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  U.  S.  units  to  go  overseas 
in  World  War  II,  being  based  in  Iceland 


in  1942.  World  Waf  II  found  the  Red 
Diamond  retracing  many  of  its  earlier 
steps  through  France  and  Germany. 
Again  it  gained  fame  for  river  crossings 
under  fire.  It  was  inactivated  in  Sep- 
tember 1946  at  Camp  Campbell,  Ken- 
tucky, activated  15  July  1947  at  Fort 
Jackson,  South  Carolina,  inactivated  30 
April  195Q  at  Fort  Jackson,  activated 
once  more  on  6 April  1951  and  then 
inactivated  1 September  1953.  On  25 
May  1954  if  was  activated  in  Germany 
and  inactivated  in  1957  at  Fort  Ord, 
California.  In  February  1962  it  was 
finally  organized,  this  time  as  a mech- 
anized ROAD  division. 


MEMORABLE  MOMENT:  The  assault  crossing 
of  the  Rhine  River  on  22  March  1945. 


LIVING  UP  to  their  motto — “In  War 
Invincible,  In  Peace  Prepared” — the  Bay- 
onetmen  today  are  stationed  in  Korea. 
Organized  1 January  1918  at  Camp 
Wheeler,  Georgia,  the  7th  Infantry  Di- 
vision went  overseas  in  August  1918  and 
fought  in  the  Lorraine  campaign.  It 
was  inactivated  in  1921,  then  activated 
1 July  1940  at  Fort  Ord,  California, 
and  has  been  an  active  division  ever 
since.  In  April  1943  it  went  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  then  fought  on  Kwaja- 


lein,  Leyte,  and  in  the  Ryukyus.  Im- 
mediately following  the  war,  the  Division 
occupied  Korea,  moving  to  Japan  in 
late  1948.  It  returned  to  Korea  in  Sep- 
tember 1950  as  part  of  the  United 
Nations  force  landing  at  Inchon.  It 
penetrated  to  the  Yalu  River,  border 
between  Korea  and  Red  China.  Since  the 
Japanese  surrender  in  1945,  the  Division 
has  accumulated  almost  7,000  days  in 
Korea.  On  1 July  1963,  the  Division  was 
reorganized  under  the  ROAD  concept. 


Bayonet  Division  packs  power  in  other  weapons  as  well. 
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8th  Infantry  Division 

"Golden  Arrow"  "Pathfinders" 
Germany 


AS  PART  of  the  U.  S.  Seventh  Army, 
the  8th’s  primary  mission  is  to  help 
bolster  the  NATO  defense  perimeter 
against  any  aggressor.  Headquarters  is 
located  at  Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany. 
Organized  in  January  1918  at  Camp 
Fremont,  California,  the  Division  is 
sometimes  called  “Pathfinder”  after  the 
soldier  and  explorer,  John  Fremont. 
Arriving  in  France  after  the  Armistice 
was  signed,  one  of  its  units,  the  8th 
Infantry,  became  part  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation.  Demobilized  in  September 
1919,  it  was  reconstituted  as  an  inactive 
unit  in  1923.  In  World  War  II,  it  landed 
in  France  on  4 July  1944  and  took  part 
in  four  campaigns.  The  Division  was 
inactivated  in  November  1945.  In  Au- 
gust 1950  it  was  again  activated  at  Fort 
Jackson,  South  Carolina,  as  an  infantry 
division  and  in  June  1952  was  again 


reorganized  at  Camp  Carson,  Colorado, 
where  it  continued  its  training  mission. 
In  1956  the  Division  “gyroscoped”  to 
Germany,  as  a component  of  the  Seventh 
Army.  In  August  1961  the  1st  Battle 
Group,  18th  Infantry,  went  to  West 
Berlin  where  it  reinforced  the  garrison 
during  the  Berlin  Crisis. 


MEMORABLE  MOMENT.  When  in  World 
War  II  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  D.  W.  Canham, 
then  the  assistant  division  commander, 
confronted  German  It.  General  Hermann 
Barnard  Ramcke  in  Ramcke's  underground 
headquarters,  the  German  addressed  Can- 
ham  through  his  interpreter:  "I  am  to 

surrender  to  you.  Let  me  see  your  creden- 
tials/' Pointing  to  the  infantrymen  crowd- 
ing the  dugout  entrance,  Canham  replied, 
"These  are  my  credentials."  Thus  was  born 
the  division's  slogan. 


Pathfinders  show 
way  in  N A TO 
maneuver. 


MARCH  1966 
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WITH  headquarters  in  Southern  Ba- 
varia, the  “Victory  Division” — which  has 
never  served  in  continental  United  States 
— together  with  units  of  West  Germany’s 
Bundeswehr,  stands  ready  to  combat  any 
aggressor. 

First  organized  in  1921  as  the  Ha- 
waiian Division  at  Schofield  Barracks, 
Hawaii,  it  was  redesignated  on  1 October 
1941  as  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  and 
received  its  baptism  of  fire  when  Pearl 
Harbor  was  attacked.  Three  years  later 
the  Division  stormed  the  beaches  of 
New  Guinea,  seized  Hollandia  Airdrome, 
then  participated  in  campaigns  on  Leyte 
and  Luzon  in  the  Philippines.  In  October 
1945  it  entered  the  Japanese  homeland, 
remaining  for  nearly  five  years. 

In  July  1950,  it  was  rushed  to  South 
Korea  where  it  earned  the  Distinguished 
Unit  Citation.  It  spearheaded  the  break- 


out from  the  Pusan  Perimeter  and  the 
drive  to  the  Yalu  River.  Returning  to 
Japan  in  January  1952,  it  went  back  in 
Korea  for  the  final  months  of  hostilities 
in  July  1953. 

The  “Victory”  Division  was  transferred 
to  Department  of  the  Army  control  at 
zero  strength  in  December  1957,  then 
reorganized  on  1 July  1958  in  Germany, 
replacing  the  11th  Airborne  Division 
being  inactivated  concurrently.  Almost 
immediately,  elements  were  used  to  form 
an  airborne  task  force  which  was  de- 
ployed for  crisis  duty  in  Lebanon.  In 
July  1960,  its  men  were  alerted  for  the 
Congo  crisis.  After  the  Berlin  Wall  went 
up,  the  1st  Battalion,  19th  Infantry 
moved  to  Berlin  to  augment  the  divided 
city’s  forces.  The  24th  has  since  been 
providing  one  battalion  to  serve  with 
the  Berlin  Brigade,  on  a rotating  basis. 


THE  25th  Infantry  (“Tropic  Lightning”) 
Division  was  activated  at  Schofield  Bar- 
racks, Hawaii,  just  nine  weeks  before 
Pearl  Harbor  Day.  On  23  December 
1942  it  landed  on  Guadacanal,  then  se- 
cured the  island  of  New  Georgia  in  late 
1943.  On  11  January  1945  it  landed 
on  the  island  of  Luzon,  where  it  saw 
165  days  of  continuous  combat. 

After  five  years  of  occupation  duty  in 
Japan  it  was  rushed  to  Korea  in  July 
1950.  It  engaged  in  defensive  actions, 
then  with  other  UN  forces  broke  out 
of  the  Pusan  Perimeter  to  drive  the 
enemy  deep  into  North  Korea.  When 
the  Chinese  attacked  in  November,  the 
Division  covered  the  withdrawal  of  UN 
forces,  then  counterattacked  to  free  Seoul 
in  March  1951,  and  assisted  in  driving 
the  CCF  into  the  “Iron  Triangle”  area 
north  of  the  38th  Parallel.  From  Jan- 


uary 1963  to  December  1965  the  Di- 
vision sent  troops  to  Vietnam  as  aerial 
machine  gunners  nicknamed  “Shotgun- 
ners.”  In  the  three  years  of  the  program, 
more  than  2,000  Lightningaires  have 
been  exposed  to  Viet  Cong  fire.  Presently, 
units  of  the  Division  are  being  deployed 
to  Vietnam. 


MEMORABLE  MOMENT:  The  Division's  165 
continuous  days  of  combat  on  the  island 
of  Luzon. 


1st  Armored  Division 


< 


"Old  Ironsides" 
Fort  Hood,  Texas 


FIRST  armored  division  to  be  or- 
ganized in  the  U.  S.  Army,  the  1st 
Armored  was  activated  in  March  1932 
at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  as  the  7th 
Cavalry  Brigade  (Mechanized),  and  was 
designated  as  1st  Armored  Division  in 
July  1940.  It  was  regarded  as  the  parent 
of  most  of  the  succeeding  armored  units 
since  it  supplied  so  many  cadres  for 
newly  organizing  divisions.  As  the  first 
armored  command  to  go  overseas  in 
World  War  II,  it  landed  in  Algeria, 
fought  through  the  Tunisia  Campaign, 
then  landed  in  1943  between  Salerno 
and  Paestum  in  Italy.  In  January  1944 
it  entered  the  Anzio  beachhead  and 
finally  broke  out  of  the  ring  of  German 
resistance  and  pushed  on  to  Rome — 
the  first  American  unit  to  enter  an 
enemy  capital  in  World  War  II.  It  was 
inactivated  in  April  1946,  then  activated 
at  Fort  Hood  in  March  1951  during 
the  Korean  War.  “Old  Ironsides”  was 
reduced  in  strength  in  November  1957 
to  a single  Combat  Command  “A”.  On 
3 February  1962,  the  Division  was  again 


brought  up  to  strength  as  a Regular 
Army  division  under  the  new  ROAD 
concept.  In  October  1962,  the  1st  was 
declared  a member  of  the  Strategic 
Army  Corps  and  almost  simultaneously 
the  Division  carried  out  its  first  STRAC 
mobility  test.  Responding  to  the  Cuban 
crisis  the  entire  Division  moved  to  Fort 
Stewart,  Georgia.  While  in  the  Southeast, 
twelve  of  its  battalions  took  part  in 
amphibious  training  maneuvers  in  south- 
eastern Florida.  The  Division  returned 
to  Fort  Hood  on  20  December.  In 
Spring  1964,  men  of  Old  Ironsides 
traveled  1,500  miles  to  the  Mojave 
Desert  to  participate  in  Exercise  Desert 
Strike. 


MEMORABLE  MOMENTS:  One  of  the  1st 
Armored  Division's  finest  moments  came  in 
North  Africa  on  9 May  1943,  when  the 
German  Afrika  Corps  led  by  Field  Marshal 
Erwin  Rommel,  hopelessly  crushed,  sur- 
rendered to  the  American  II  Corps.  "Old  p 

Ironsides,"  after  many  months  of  hard 
fighting,  processed  thousands  of  the  sur- 
rendering soldiers. 


Steel  nerves  are  forged  in  Old  Ironsides  training  missions. 

•» 


FAMED  as  Patton’s  “Hell  on  Wheels” 
division,  the  2d  Armored  is  located  at 
Fort  Hood,  Texas,  as  part  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Army  Forces. 

Organized  15  January  1940,  it  is  the 
only  Army  armored  division  that  has 
been  on  continuous  active  duty.  Under 
command  of  General  George  S.  Patton, 
Jr.,  the  Division  prepared  for  overseas 
service  during  stateside  maneuvers  in  the 
early  ’40s.  Thereafter,  the  “Hell  on 
Wheels”  division  fought  in  North  Africa, 
Sicily,  and  throughout  Europe.  It  was 
part  of  the  force  that  eliminated  the 
German  “bulge”  in  December  1944  and 
was  the  first  American  unit  to  enter 
Berlin  the  next  year.  After  peacetime 
service  at  Camp  Hood,  Texas,  the  2d 
Armored  moved  to  Europe  in  1951  as 
part  of  the  “Mailed  Fist  of  NATO.” 
In  1957  the  Division  returned  to  Fort 
Hood  where  it  trained  recruits.  In  three 
and  a half  years,  the  2d  trained  more 


than  90,000  soldiers  in  basic  military 
skills. 

The  Berlin  crisis  brought  a change  in 
mission;  it  became  a full  combat-ready 
tactical  unit  in  1961,  and  in  1962  it 
became  the  first  regular  armored  divi- 
sion to  be  assigned  to  the  Strategic 
Army  Corps.  In  1963  it  participated 
in  the  history-making  Exercise  Big  Lift. 
Elements  of  the  Iron  Deuce  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  1964  Exercise  Long 
Thrust  X.  In  early  1964  the  Division 
became  the  first  armored  division  in 
the  United  States  to  receive  the  Army’s 
new  Main  Battle  tank,  the  M-60,  sub- 
sequently used  in  the  1964  U.  S.  Strike 
Command  Exercise  Desert  Strike. 


MEMORABLE  MOMENTS:  Chosen  to  be  the 
first  American  unit  to  roll  into  fallen 
Berlin  on  4 July  1945,  it  was  also  picked 
to  provide  the  honor  guard  for  President 
Truman  during  the  Potsdam  Conference. 


STATIONED  in  Germany,  the  3d 
Armored  Division  plays  a key  role  in 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe  as  part 
of  the  NATO  shield  of  defense.  Known 
as  the  “Spearhead  Division,”  it  was 
organized  in  April  1941  at  Camp  Beau- 
regard, Louisiana,  with  a cadre  drawn 
from  the  2d  Armored  Division.  In  Sep- 
tember 1943  the  Division  underwent 
further  training  in  England,  and  on  23 
June  1944  hit  Omaha  Beach  and  re- 
ceived its  baptism  by  fire  in  the  hedge- 
row country  near  St.  Lo.  It  joined  VII 
Corps  forces  to  close  the  Argentan- 
Falaise  gap,  routing  the  German  7th 
Army  and  continuing  on  through  the 
Siegfried  Line  to  enter  Cologne  and  then 
on  across  the  Rhine.  The  Division  was 
at  Dessau  on  the  Elbe  River  when 


hostilities  ended  in  Europe.  After  a brief 
tour  of  occupation  duty  in  Germany, 
the  Division  was  inactivated  in  Germany 
in  November  1945.  In  mid- 1947,  the 
Spearhead  was  reactivated  as  a training 
division  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  The 
Division  continued  to  train  new  soldiers 
until  April  1955,  when  it  became  a 
combat  division  and  participated  in  op- 
eration Gyroscope.  After  a period  of 
intensified  training  the  3d  Armored  Di- 
vision came  back  to  Germany  in  the 
spring  of  1956  to  become  part  of  U.  S. 
Seventh  Army. 


MEMORABLE  MOMENT:  The  90-mile,  one- 
day  march  on  the  Paderborn  to  seal  off 
the  Ruhr  in  World  War  II. 


The  Spearhead  keeps  itself  well-sharpened,  ready  for  any  emergency 


NOW  stationed  in  Germany  supporting 
NATO’S  first  line  of  defense,  the  4th 
Armored’s  mission  is  to  help  maintain 
peace  by  being  constantly  combat  ready. 
This  means  intense  training  and  partici- 
pation in  the  various  exercises  staged  by 
Seventh  Army. 

The  4th  Armored  Division  was  organ- 
ized at  Pine  Camp,  New  York,  on  15 
April  1941,  and  served  initially  as  a 
training  unit.  In  1943  it  moved  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  11  July  1944  it  landed 
at  Utah  Beach  in  the  Normandy  in- 
vasion. The  Division  fought  through 
the  Brittany  Peninsula,  drove  across 
France,  then  across  the  Saar  River  to 
establish  a bridgehead.  When  the  Ger- 
mans launched  their  Ardennes  offensive, 
4th  Armored  raced  150  miles  northwest 


into  Belgium  in  19  hours  to  help  relieve 
the  besieged  101st  Airborne  Division 
at  Bastogne.  Six  weeks  later  the  4th 
Armored  plunged  across  the  Moselle 
River,  then  crossed  the  Rhine  and  fought 
on  into  Czechloslavakia  by  the  end  of 
hostilities.  Following  the  war,  many  ele- 
ments of  the  Division  were  on  occupa- 
tion duty  in  Europe  as  Constabulary 
before  being  inactivated.  On  15  June 
1954,  the  Division  was  activated  at 
Fort  Hood,  Texas.  Three  years  later  it 
was  back  at  the  scene  of  its  wartime 
conquests,  this  time  as  an  ally. 


MEMORABLE  MOMENT:  The  Division's 

drive  into  Belgium  to  relieve  the  defenders 
of  Bastogne  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 


Rivers  form  no  barriers  to  combat-ready  4th  Armored  in  Germany. 


THE  ARMY’S  new  1st  Cavalry  Di- 
vision (Airmobile)  is  currently  involved 
in  the  Vietnam  War  in  the  central  high- 
lands of  Vietnam.  The  division  was 
formed  in  August  1965. 

The  Division  claims  three  famous 
“firsts” — first  in  Manila,  first  in  Tokyo, 
and  first  in  Pyongyang,  capital  of  North 
Korea.  Formally  activated  on  13  Sep- 
tember 1921  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  the 
1st  was  made  up  of  units  tracing  back 
to  days  when  cavalry  guarded  frontiers 
against  Indian  raids  or  patrolled  the 
Mexican  border — the  1st,  5th,  7th  and 
8th  cavalry  Regiments.  In  1943  the 
Division  was  dismounted,  sailed  for 
Australia  and  in  1944  stormed  ashore 
on  Los  Negros.  The  Division  landed 
on  Leyte,  then  went  on  to  Luzon  where 


a flying  column  made  a 100-mile  thrust 
through  enemy-held  territory  to  free 
prisoners  of  the  infamous  Santo  Tomas 
prison  camp;  the  rest  of  the  Division 
followed  to  liberate  Manila.  On  8 Sep- 
tember 1945  it  entered  Tokyo. 

The  Division  remained  on  occupation 
duty  in  Japan  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War.  On  18  July  it  carried  out 
the  first  amphibious  landing  at  Pohang- 
dong,  then  pushed  north  to  capture 
Pyongyang,  capital  of  North  Korea.  In 
December  1951  it  moved  to  Japan  where 
it  stayed  until  1957  when  it  was  re- 
turned to  Korea.  It  served  in  Korea 
until  August  1965  when  the  colors  of 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  were  flown  to 
Fort  Benning  where  the  new  airmobile 
division  was  organized. 


Carrying  out  airmobile  concept,  First  Team  lives  up  to  its  motto. 
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82d  Airborne  Division 


THE  BULK  of  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  is  presently  located  at  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina.  However,  the 
1st  Brigade  is  still  serving  as  part  of  the 
Inter-American  Peace  Force  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Living  up  to  its  motto 
of  “All  the  way,”  it  is  prepared  to  go 
anywhere,  anytime,  and  fight.  It  stages 
training  and  field  exercises  from  Alaska 
to  the  jungles  of  Panama. 

Activated  in  August  1917  at  Camp 


“Prepared  to  go  anywhere,  anytime.” 


Gordon,  Georgia,  as  the  82d  Division, 
it  participated  in  three  campaigns  in 
World  War  I.  It  was  demobilized  in 
1919,  then  in  1921  reconstituted  in  the 
Organized  Reserves.  Ordered  into  active 
military  service  in  March  1942,  it  be- 
came the  Army’s  first  airborne  divi- 
sion. It  made  the  first  division-size  com- 
bat jump  in  Sicily,  occupied  Naples, 
and  sent  some  units  to  the  Anzio  beach- 
head. After  moving  to  England  where 
it  was  reinforced,  it  spearheaded  the 
Normandy  invasion,  liberated  the  French 
city  of  Ste.  Mere  Eglise.  Later  it  jumped 
into  the  Netherlands  and  seized  bridges 
across  the  Maas  and  Wall  Rivers  at 
Nijmegen.  Committed  next  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge,  the  Division  dented  Von 
Rundstedt’s  northern  salient,  breached 
the  Siegfried  Line  in  two  places,  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  Elbe  Rivers  and  occupied 
Berlin  as  “America’s  Guard  of  Honor.” 
In  May  1964  the  82d  was  reorgan- 
ized as  a ROAD  division  and  became  a 
member  of  ARSTRIKE.  As  such  it  is 
prepared  to  deploy  rapidly  to  trouble 
spots  anywhere  in  the  world  as  it  demon- 
strated in  April  1965  when  it  was  de- 
ployed to  the  Dominican  Republic  dur- 
ing the  crisis  there. 


MEMORABLE  MOMENT:  On  the  nights  of 
9 and  10  July  1943,  members  of  the  505th 
and  504th  Parachute  Infantry  Regiments 
plunged  into  the  darkness  behind  enemy 
lines  near  Gela,  Sicily— marking  the  first 
division-size  parachute  operation  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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101  st  Airborne  Division 

"Screaming  Eagles" 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky 


A MAJOR  component  of  the  United 
States  Strike  Command,  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division,  except  for  one  brigade, 
is  stationed  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky, 
where  it  was  reorganized  21  September 
1956  to  pioneer  the  Army’s  pentomic  con- 
cept. Known  as  the  “Screaming  Eagles,” 
the  Division  history  reflects  the  changes 
in  warfare  and  in  U.  S.  Army  organiza- 
tion in  recent  years.  Partially  organized 
as  the  101st  Division  in  World  War  I, 
the  unit  was  demobilized  in  December 
1918  before  its  organization  was  com- 
pleted. Reconstituted  in  1921  the  divi- 
sion was  organized  in  June  of  that 
year  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  On  15  August  1942  the  divi- 
sion was  ordered  to  active  military 
service  at  Camp  Claiborne,  Louisiana,  as 
the  101st  Airborne  Division. 

In  World  War  II  one  of  its  members 
was  the  first  to  land  in  occupied  France 
to  mark  the  drop  zone  prior  to  the 
Normandy  invasion.  The  Division  drop- 
ped before  the  4th  Infantry  Division 


Talons  of  Screaming  Eagles  are  constantly  sharpened  for  action. 


came  ashore  at  Utah  Beach,  then  in 
September  1944  staged  the  airborne  op- 
eration into  Holland.  Units  were  thrown 
into  the  line  at  Bastogne  to  hold  that 
key  town  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
It  was  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Division,  General  Anthony  C.  McAuliffe, 
who  gave  the  famous  rejoinder  “Nuts” 
to  the  German  demand  for  surrender 
there.  The  Division  is  one  of  the  few 
divisions  to  be  cited  as  a whole  for  the 
Distinguished  Unit  Citation.  One  of  its 
brigades  has  been  deployed  to  Vietnam 
and  is  currently  conducting  operations 
against  the  Viet  Cong. 
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The 
Institute  of 
Heraldry 


Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 


USUALLY  sooner  than  later,  the 
commander  of  a newly  activated 
unit  faces  the  problem  of  instilling 
esprit  de  corps  into  his  fledgling  out- 
fit. Among  the  many  means  available 
is  an  identifying  insignia  or  emblem 
which  provides  immediate  recogni- 
tion and  permits  the  transmission 
through  succeeding  generations  of  the 
accumulative  history,  traditions  and 
deeds  of  the  unit. 

How  to  procure  such  an  emblem 
has  long  been  a problem.  A contest 
can  be  staged  in  which  the  men  sub- 
mit ideas  for  a coat  of  arms  and  other 
distinctive  insignia.  Sometimes  this  is 
successful — but  too  often  the  result- 
ing design  is  a chaotic  cross  between 
a comic  strip  character  and  a pseudo 

PHILIP  R.  SMITH,  JR.  is  Associate  Editor, 
Army  Information  Digest. 


heraldic  design.  Frequently  it  has 
meaning  only  for  the  moment — a 
meaning  that  will  lose  significance 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  there- 
fore fail  to  fulfill  the  main  function 
of  such  an  insignia. 

For  the  perplexed  commander,  the 
Institute  of  Heraldry,  U.  S.  Army, 
a Class  II  activity  of  The  Adjutant 
General’s  Office,  offers  the  logical  so- 
lution. Here  experts  in  their  respec- 
tive fields — heraldic  specialists,  artists, 
sculptors,  designers — will  produce  a 
suitable  coat  of  arms  and  distinctive 
insignia,  based  on  the  history  or  pur- 
pose of  the  unit. 

Because  their  work  will  become  a 
timeless  part  of  the  unit  heritage, 
every  effort  is  made  to  insure  that  it 
represents  the  best  of  heraldic  art. 
What  is  more,  the  services  are  free  to 
the  commander.  Not  only  active  Army 
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units  may  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Institute  of  Heraldry;  they  also  are 
available  to  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve,  including  ROTC 
and  other  authorized  Army  units. 

T oday,  the  ancient  art  of  heraldry 
still  plays  an  important  part  in  an 
Army  far  removed  in  time  from  the 
feudal  era  when  men  rallied  to  a 
banner  emblazoned  with  curious  fig- 
ures or  when  knights  could  recognize 
one  another  from  the  symbols  on 
their  shields. 

Within  the  Army  today  decorations 
for  bravery,  medals  for  campaign 
service,  awards  and  streamers  for  out- 
standing unit  participation,  insignia 
of  regiments  and  divisions,  uniform 
ornamentation,  badges  for  recognition 
of  proficiency  or  skill — all  these  and 
more  are  forms  of  heraldry  in  current 
use.  Some  of  them  are  traceable  back 
to  the  days  of  knighthood. 

The  soldier  of  today  and  the  knight 
of  yesterday  have  much  in  common 
— pride  in  unit  and  the  need  for 
recognition;  hence  the  perpetuation 
of  the  art  and  science  of  heraldry. 

Fixed-type  Army  organizations  of 
regimental  and  battalion  size  consti- 
tuted by  TOE’s  are  authorized  a coat 
of  arms  and  a distinctive  insignia.  The 
former  is  displayed  on  the  organiza- 
tional color  or  standard  while  the 
latter  is  worn  on  the  uniform. 

Units  requesting  the  services  of  the 
Institute  of  Heraldry  (TIOH)  should 
not  suggest  a specific  design.  How- 
ever, they  are  advised  to  submit  in- 
formation on  traditions  or  factors 
other  than  historical  that  they  feel 
should  be  memorialized. 

The  Institute  consults  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Military  History  (OC- 
MH)  for  a history  of  the  unit  together 
with  its  lineage  and  honors  if  any.  The 
history  is  traced  and  proper  symbols 
and  colors  are  selected  to  present  the 
story  of  the  unit  through  heraldic 
devices.  With  this  information  at  hand, 
Institute  artists  compile  a series  of 


Any  questions  concerning  coats  ot  arms  or 
the  distinctive  insignia  of  the  various  units 

drawings  that  eventually  result  in  a 
finished  coat  of  arms. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  terms  bend, 
saltire,  fess,  cross  patee  and  gules 
mean  little.  These  are  technical  terms 
of  the  field  of  heraldry  and  just  as  the 
Latin  terms  used  by  the  pharmacist 
are  intelligible  only  to  other  phar- 
macists, so  too  do  these  heraldic  terms 
convey  a meaning  to  others  in  the 
field  of  heraldry.  Drawing  on  an  ex- 
tensive library  and  using  these  uni- 
versal devices,  the  expert  designs  a 
coat  of  arms  comparable  to  the 
heraldry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

To  the  layman  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  distinctive  insignia 
(DI)  and  the  coat  of  arms.  The  coat 
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of  the  U.  S.  Army  can  be  answered  from  the 
files  maintained  by  Institute  of  Heraldry. 


i 

of  arms  is  an  identification  device  de- 
signed through  the  800-year-old  sci- 
ence of  heraldry  around  the  shield  of 
the  medieval  knight.  It  consists  usually 
\ of  the  shield,  crest  and  motto.  The 
DI  is  the  badge  of  a unit  worn  on  the 
shoulder  loop  of  the  uniform  and  is 
drawn  generally,  but  not  necessarily, 
from  the  elements  of  the  coat  of 
arms. 

To  cite  a few  examples:  The  DI 
of  the  13th  Infantry  is  comprised  of 
the  full  achievement  of  its  coat  of 
arms — that  is,  the  shield,  crest  and 
motto  scroll.  The  DI  of  the  16th  In- 
fantry is  comprised  of  the  shield  only. 
That  of  the  20th  Infantry  consists  of 
the  crest  only,  while  that  of  the  15th 
Infantry  consists  of  the  shield  and 


motto  scroll. 

Some  DI’s  are  totally  unrelated  to 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  unit,  as  for 
example  that  of  the  4th  Infantry.  The 
DI  of  the  4th  is  a strip  of  scarlet  cloth 
or  ribbon  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
width  with  a green  stripe  one-half 
inch  in  width  in  the  center.  This  is 
made  into  a band  to  fit  the  shoulder 
loop  of  the  coat.  The  9th  Infantry 
wears  as  a DI  a badge  drawn  from 
the  design  of  its  old  belt  buckle. 

The  Institute  makes  a suggested 
design  of  the  coat  of  arms  and  submits 
it  to  the  unit  for  its  comments.  Upon 
concurrence  of  the  unit,  the  Institute 
approves  the  coat  of  arms  officially  and 
then  asks  the  unit  for  three  suggested 
mottoes.  Mottoes  are  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  29  spaces — as  imposed 
by  the  scroll  on  the  unit  color.  The 
Institute  checks  the  suggested  mottoes 
against  a list  already  assigned  to  units 
in  the  U.  S.  Army.  If  the  first  motto  is 
not  already  in  use  it  is  selected  and 
assigned  to  the  unit.  If  the  motto  is  in 
use  by  another  unit  the  second  is  con- 
sidered until  the  choice  falls  on  one 
that  will  be  unique  to  that  unit. 

Next,  the  Institute  makes  a manu- 
facturer’s drawing  of  the  approved 
coat  of  arms  six  times  its  actual  size. 
From  this  an  exact  size  painting  of 
the  DI  is  made. 

Arrangements  are  made  to  have  a 
manufacturer  prepare  samples  of  the 
DI  exact  in  every  detail  and  conform- 
ing to  the  standards  set  by  the  Insti- 
tute. These  then  undergo  technical 
check  and  approval.  If  the  DI  meets 
the  rigid  specifications  set  up  by  the 
Institute,  the  manufacturer  proceeds 
to  make  the  item. 

In  addition,  the  Institute  prepares 
manufacturing  drawings  of  the  unit’s 
colors  which  it  sends  to  the  Defense 
Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Center 
in  Philadelphia  where  the  colors  are 
hand  embroidered  and  furnished  to 
fill  the  unit’s  requisition.  Thus,  through 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute  a newly 
formed  unit  obtains  all  the  ingredients 
upon  which  to  build  a sound  tradition. 
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In  1919  the  heraldry  activity  was 
established  as  a separate  function  with- 
in the  Army  General  Staff.  Five  years 
later,  responsibility  for  design  of  regi- 
mental coats  of  arms,  insignia  and 
trimmings,  and  shoulder  sleeve  insignia 
was  delegated  to  the  Quartermaster 
General. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II 
and  the  accompanying  vast  expansion 
of  the  Army,  scores  and  even  hun- 
dreds of  new  units  sought  insignia, 
and  the  task  of  creating  appropriate 
heraldic  devices  using  proper  sym- 
bolism was  increased  manyfold.  The 
present  Institute  of  Heraldry  was  estab- 
lished in  1962  as  an  activity  of  The 
Adjutant  General. 

The  Institute’s  contributions  in  the 
field  of  heraldry  and  medals  are  a con- 
tinuing project.  It  is  the  designer  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary 


Medal  and  Vietnam  Service  Medal 
recently  made  available  to  qualified 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
have  served  in  the  cold  war. 

Services  are  also  performed  for 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  additions  of  the  49th  and 
50th  stars  to  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  were  handled  by  the  Institute.  It 
redesigned  the  Seal  of  the  President 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Truman.  The  design  of  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  conceived  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  was  just  one 
of  the  projects  undertaken  for  the 
President. 

The  Institute’s  primary  contribution, 
however,  is  the  design  of  heraldic 
devices  for  Army  organizations. 
Through  this  work  it  is  seeking  to 
inculcate  into  these  units  an  ingredient 
necessary  for  proper  esprit  de  corps — 
a sense  of  pride  in  their  historic  past. 


Valorous  Unit  Award 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  adopted  the  Valorous  Unit  Award  (VUA) 
for  recognition  of  unit  gallantry  in  action.  Ranking  in  distinction  below  the  Dis- 
tinguished Unit  Citation  but  above  the  Meritorious  Unit  Citation,  the  VUA  is 
awarded  to  units  for  gallantry  in  action  for  a degree  of  heroism  comparable  to 
that  which  would  merit  the  Silver  Star  for  an  individual.  The  VUA  may  be  worn 
permanently  on  the  right  breast  pocket  by  those  individuals  assigned  to  a unit 
during  the  period  for  which  the  unit  was  cited.  Consisting  of  red  ribbon  with  the 
Silver  Star  color  design  superimposed  in  the  center,  it  will  be  framed  in  gold. 

The  Meritorious  Unit  Citation  (MUC)  emblem  which  was  authorized  for  wear 
on  the  right  sleeve  until  12  January  1966  has  been  replaced  by  a new  MUC 
emblem  to  be  worn  on  the  right  breast  pocket.  The  adopted  design  is  a red  ribbon 
with  a gold  frame.  Criteria  for  awarding  the  MUC  to  a unit  remain  unchanged. 
Appropriate  changes  will  be  published  to  Army  Regulation  672-5-1,  “Decorations 
and  Awards,”  dated  3 May  1961. 
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Find  That  Fact 

The  Army  Study  and  Information  Retrieval 
System  at  Work 

John  J.  Asero 


FROM  the  Small  Arms  Committee 
at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  comes 
the  request:  “Please  send  us  infor- 
mation on  tracer  ammunition,  its 
development,  tactical  use,  and  psy- 
chological effects  as  related  to  its 
use  in  infantry  small  arms.”  The 
requirement  of  another  Army  agency 
is  even  more  complex:  “I  am  inter- 
ested in  inputs  to  mathematical  models 
for  predicting  the  behavior  of  am- 
munition stockpiles,  or  specifically, 
for  predicting  reorder  and  replace- 
ment point  in  time,  and  in  determining 
the  sensitivity  of  stockpile  size  to 
maintenance  capacity  and  to  rate  of 
deterioration.” 

These  are  among  the  typical  re- 
quests received  daily  at  the  Army 
Library  activity  known  as  the  Army 
Study  Documentation  and  Informa- 
tion Retrieval  System  (ASDIRS). 

The  ASDIRS  Center  was  established 
as  a pilot  project  in  The  Army  Li- 
brary, The  Adjutant  General’s  Office, 
in  October  1964.  It  became  fully 
operational  in  April  1965,  with  the 

JOHN  J.  ASERO  is  Chief,  Technical  Services 
Branch,  The  Army  Library,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Office. 


first  issue  of  its  ASDIRS  Bibliographic 
Catalog  (Department  of  the  Army 
Pamphlet  1-28),  a quarterly  and  yearly 
cumulative  publication  (confidential) 
distributed  Army-wide.  Besides  pro- 
viding a multi-access  browsing  tool 
in  its  Bibliographic  Catalog,  the 
ASDIRS  Center  also  provides  on-the- 
spot  machine  literature-search  using 
the  Termatrex  coordinative-index  sys- 
tem and  supplemental  catalog-card 
and  document  service.  Qualified  in- 
dividuals may  request  these  services 
in  person,  by  telephone,  or  by  letter. 

The  objectives  of  ASDIRS  are  two- 
fold— (1)  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  Army  studies,  both  underway 
and  completed,  which  have  a signifi- 
cant impact  on  plans,  policy,  strategy, 
doctrine,  materiel,  or  personnel  in 
the  Army  as  a whole,  and  (2)  elimi- 
nation of  unnecessary  duplication  in 
the  Army  study  effort. 

A survey  approved  by  the  Acting 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  in  July  1964 
noted  that  the  “Army  had  produced 
and  was  producing  many  studies  of 
varying  scope  on  a wide  range  of 
subjects.  Some  of  these  studies  had 
been  produced  by  the  field  commands, 
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and  some  within  the  Army  Staff.  . . . 
One  of  the  major  problems  facing 
the  Army  was  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  what  studies  had  been  completed, 
and  where  they  could  be  found  for 
ready  reference  by  all  agencies  of 
the  Army  who  would  need  to  refer 
to  them.” 


Because  of  the  absence  of  codifi- 
cation of  existing  studies,  new  studies 
were  sometimes  initiated  on  subjects 
already  covered.  These  studies  had 
become  increasingly  important  in  re- 
cent years,  and  nearly  all  of  the  major 
programs  of  the  Army  depended  heav- 
ily upon  support  from  them. 
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RESEARCH  & PREPARATION 
OF  SPECIAL  STUDIES 


(THE  ARMY  STUDY  DOCUMENTATION 
& INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM) 


The  combined  organizational  and 
procedural  approach  proposed  by  the 
report  provided  for  an  “improved 
basis  for  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive study  effort,  a master  study 
program,  and  improved  use  of  studies.” 
This  coordinating  structure  was  to 
include  an  Army  Study  Advisory 


Committee  (ASAC);  the  Director  of 
Special  Studies  was  to  be  chairman  of 
ASAC  and  focal  point  for  study  co- 
ordination; there  would  be  Study  Co- 
ordinators in  each  Army  staff  agency, 
an  information  center  for  major  stud- 
ies, and  periodic  bibliographic  catalogs 
on  current  study  efforts.  The  proposal 
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for  an  information  center  and  periodic 
bibliographic  catalogs  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  ASDIRS  Center. 

Figure  1 illustrates  the  place  of 
ASDIRS  in  the  overall  coordinative 
structure  of  the  Army  study  system. 

The  projection  of  special  studies 
starts  with  the  Army  staff.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Army  staff  sit  on  the 
Army  Study  Advisory  Committee 
(ASAC)  which  outlines  the  study 
effort  and  points  up  requirements  in 
a document  entitled  “The  Army  Mas- 
ter Study  Program.” 

This  program  is  formulated  by  the 
ASAC  based  on  recommendations 
from  the  Army  staff  agencies  and 
major  commands.  ASAC  reviews  these 
submissions,  determines  additional 
areas  for  study,  assigns  priorities  as 
necessary,  and  submits  the  draft  Army 
Master  Study  Program  to  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  for  approval.  When 
approved,  the  program  is  distributed 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  the  Army  staff  and  major 
commands. 

The  next  step — coordination  and 
supervision  of  special  studies — takes 
place  in  the  Army  staff  agencies  and 
major  commands.  The  key  operators 
here  are  the  Study  Coordinators  who 
monitor  the  general  study  effort  in 
their  agencies  and  commands  and  the 
action  officers  whose  attention  is 
focused  on  specific  studies  and  study 
areas.  They  also  see  to  it  that  infor- 
mation is  provided  to  the  ASDIRS 
Center  as  soon  as  a study  is  under- 
way. 

This  information  comes  in  the  form 
of  bibliographic  data  sheets.  The  co- 


As  soon  as  a study  is  underway, 
coordinators  and  action  officers 
provide  information  to  the 
ASDIRS  Center  by  submitting  a 
bibliographical  data  sheet,  like 
the  one  shown  here. 


ordinators  also  may  work  closely  with 
the  plans  and  programs  officers  in 
the  staff  agencies  and  major  com- 
mands to  help  formulate  the  Army 
Master  Study  requirements.  As  alter- 
nate members  of  the  ASAC  Com- 
mittee, they  also  take  part  in  the 
working  group  of  the  ASAC  when 
screening  and  revising  the  Army  i 
Master  Study  Program. 

Actual  research  and  preparation  of 
the  studies  is  carried  out  by  study 
groups  within  the  sponsoring  or  staff 
agencies,  the  major  commands,  or  l 

within  a contract  study  agency  such 
as  Research  Analysis  Corporation  and 
Special  Operations  Research  Office. 
Once  a study  is  completed,  one  copy 
with  updated  bibliographic  data  is 
sent  to  the  ASDIRS  Center,  where  it 
may  be  consulted  but  not  taken  out 
on  loan.  Duplicate  copies  must  be 
obtained  from  the  author  agencies 
or  the  sponsoring  agencies. 

At  ASDIRS,  the  bibliographic  data 
sheets  are  edited,  a sequential  acces- 
sion number  is  assigned,  the  sheets 
are  photographed,  duplicated,  and 
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ASDIRS  No:  0101 

Study  Category:  Development  Studies— Firepower-Weapons  (341) 

Initiated  by:  U.  S.  Army  Weapons  Command 

Study  Sponsor:  USAWECOM  Starting  Date:  July  1963 

Study  Agency:  Weapons  Operations  Research  Office  Completion  Date:  July  1965 

Reference  Number:  Availability  Date:  July  1965 

Title:  Optimum  Caliber,  Direct  Support,  High  Rate  Boosted  Rocket  Artillery  System 
Abstract:  This  is  a study  to  determine  the  caliber  which  has  the  lowest  cost-to-effectiveness 
ratios  but  meets  established  constraints.  This  involves  comparison  of  theoretical  weapons 
in  computer  simulated  combat.  It  also  involves  a study  of  the  set  of  missions  in  which 
this  type  of  weapon  would  be  used. 

Time  Frame:  Current 

Study  Descriptors:  Artillery,  Surface  to  Surface,  Weapons,  Combat,  Logistics,  Land  warfare; 

Simulation,  Operations  Research;  Roles  and  missions,  Cost  effectiveness, 
Effectiveness  measures,  Performance,  Costs,  Computer  applications 
Classification:  Unclassified  Contributes  to:  Weapons  system 

development,  Choice  of  weapons 


filed  numerically  and  by  category 
in  the  ASDIRS  supplementary  card 
files.  Certain  information— the  control 
or  accession  number,  category,  title, 
descriptors,  and  significant  words  of 
the  title — is  then  coded  and  sent  to 
the  Army  Information  and  Data  Sys- 
tems Command  for  computerized  in- 
dexing. These  indexes  plus  a repro- 
duction of  the  ASDIRS  numerical, 
bibliographic-data-card  file  are  then 
sent  to  the  Defense  Printing  Plant  in 
the  Pentagon,  or  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  publication  as  the 
ASDIRS  Bibliographic  Catalog. 

In  addition,  some  information  con- 
tained in  the  bibliographic  data  cards 
is  put  into  the  Termatrex  machine  for 
on-the-spot  reference  to  the  biblio- 
graphic data  files,  and  to  the  Army 
studies  themselves.  The  machine  uses 
an  optical  coincidence  technique  in 
which  document  accession  numbers 
are  registered  as  holes  on  subject 
matrix  cards.  These  holes  are  so 
coordinated  that  document  numbers 
not  pertinent  to  a specific  subject 
can  be  blocked  out,  leaving  the  light 


to  shine  through  only  those  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  subject. 

Many  users  of  the  ASDIRS  services 
are  the  same  action  officers,  coordina- 
tors, and  study  authors  who  were 
instrumental  in  providing  the  input. 
In  a way  this  closes  the  information 
circuit  of  the  Army  Study  System 
and  provides  a sort  of  feedback  that 
helps  determine  how  successfully  the 
Center  is  fulfilling  its  mission. 

While  ASDIRS  is  currently  operat- 
ing as  an  austere  system  with  first 
stage  limitations  placed  upon  it  by 
Army  Regulation  1-28,  the  system  is 
capable  of  being  expanded.  Plans 
under  consideration  include  obtaining 
selected  studies  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  services,  using 
microfilm  files,  and  providing  other 
bibliographic  services  in  the  form  of 
pertinent  lists  of  Army  studies,  and 
photo-duplication  of  studies.  Re- 
searchers desiring  further  information 
on  ASDIRS  may  write,  telephone  or 
visit  The  Army  Library,  TAGO,  Room 
1A518,  The  Pentagon,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  20310.  W 
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Playing  every  war  zone  for  25  years, 
Laughter  is  a man  called  Hope 


These  two  gentlemen  know  each 
other  quite  well.  For  twenty-five 
years,  the  American  serviceman  and 
Bob  Hope  have  enjoyed  a relationship 
of  mutual  respect  and  esteem.  It  is  a 
relationship  compounded  of  laughter 
and  courage;  the  soldier  goes  to  every 
corner  of  the  earth  to  defend  free- 


dom, and  Bob  Hope  goes  right  along 
to  bring  him  a laugh,  a song,  a touch 
of  home. 

Bob  has  logged  more  than  6,000,- 
000  miles  entertaining  troops  since 
March  1941  when  he  did  his  first 
routine  at  March  Field,  California, 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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The  Master  at  work  in  the  Bayonet  Bowl  in 
Korea.  (1962) 


MUSH!  or  whatever  the  command  is  for  elephants  as  Hope  and  party  tour  U.  S.  bases  in  Thailand  in 
native  fashion.  (1964) 


The  Mounties  get  their  man.  Hope  and  Jerry  Colonna  break 
up  the  scene  at  Goose  Bay  in  Labrador.  (1961) 


Hope  Springs  Eternal 


before  an  appreciative  audience  of 
khaki-clad  Americans. 

His  entourage  features  pretty  girls, 
musicians,  comics.  The  troupe  travels 
by  air,  truck,  jeep — even  elephant — 
to  bring  their  happy  talk  to  the  fight- 
ing men  up  front. 

Not  since  Will  Rogers  has  any 
laughmaker  rivalled  Hope’s  ability  to 
deflate  the  pompous,  bandy  wit,  and 
hurl  unerringly  those  barbs  which 
strike  home  but  do  not  sting.  His 
competence  as  a professional  perform- 
er in  every  major  field  of  entertain- 
ment, his  humorous  commentary  on 
public  affairs  have  combined  to  earn 

(Continued  on  page  5U) 


First  major  entertainer  in- 
to the  Dominican  Republic 
in  July  1965,  Bob  is  here 
accompanied  by  Jerry  Co- 
lonna  and  Tony  Romanno. 
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During  1964  Christmas  trip  to  Vietnam,  Hope  visits  mortar  emplacement  tor  demonstration 
by  Special  Forces  personnel. 
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Behind  escort  of  soldiers,  Hope  leads  troupe  from  helicopter  to  improvised  stage  for  one  of 
the  shows  given  last  Christmas  in  Vietnam. 


for  him  a unique  position  today:  his 
name  is  truly  a household  word.  In 
1963,  the  United  States  Congress  by 
joint  resolution  voted  Bob  Hope  a 
gold  medal  and  citation  in  recognition 
of  his  quarter  century  of  service  to 
servicemen. 

The  United  States  Armed  Forces 
honored  Bob  last  year  in  ceremonies 
at  the  Pentagon  where  his  matchless 
services  were  acknowledged  by  Major 
General  Joe  C.  Lambert,  The  Adju- 


tant General,  acting  as  Executive 
Agent  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

His  annual  Christmas  tour  of  over- 
seas bases  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  United 
Services  Organization,  Inc. 

Christmas  1965  saw  Bob  again  in 
Vietnam  fulfilling  his  traditional  role, 
bringing  laughter  to  the  sons  of  men 
he  sustained  with  laughter  during 
World  War  II.  ^ 
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Public  Law  87-478 
87th  Congress,  S.  J.  Res.  88 
June  8,  1962 
76  STAT.  93. 


3lntnt  ^Resolution 


Authorizing  the  issuance  of  a gold  medal  to  Bob  Hope. 

Whereas  moments  enriched  by  humor  are  moments  free  from  hate  and 
conflict,  and  therefore  valued  by  mankind;  and 
Whereas  Bob  Hope  has  given  to  us  and  to  the  world  many  such 
treasured  moments;  and 

Whereas  he  has  done  so  unstinting  and  unselfishly,  with  heavy  demands 
on  his  time,  talent,  and  energy;  and 

Whereas  his  contributions  over  a long  period  of  years  to  the  morale 
of  millions  of  members  of  the  United  States  armed  services,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  our  friends  and  allies,  have  been  of  immediate  and 
enduring  value;  and 

Whereas  these  contributions  have  been  made  during  Christmas  and  at 
other  times  by  personal  contact  in  countless  miles  of  travel  around 
the  globe,  to  the  farthest  outposts  manned  by  American  youth, 
during  times  of  peace  and  war,  often  under  dangerous  conditions 
and  at  great  personal  risk ; and 

Whereas  while  at  home  he  has  given  firm  and  imaginative  support  to 
humanitarian  causes  of  every  description ; and 
Whereas  in  all  this  Bob  Hope  has  rendered  an  outstanding  service  to 
the  cause  of  democracy,  as  America’s  most  prized  “Ambassador  of 
Good  Will”  throughout  the  world:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  present  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a gold  medal  of  appropriate  design  to  Bob  Hope  in  recog- 
nition of  his  aforesaid  services  to  his  country  and  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 


Upon  receiving  the  gold  medal  from  President  Kennedy  in  the  White 
House  rose  garden  11  September  1963,  Bob  quipped: 

"This  is  a great  thing.  There  is  only  one  sobering  thought:  I received 
this  for  going  outside  the  country.  I think  you  are  trying  to  tell  me 
something. 

"But  I do  appreciate  it  and  I want  to  thank  the  President  for  inviting 
my  family.  I enjoyed  meeting  them,  and  this  will  mean  a lot  to  my  kids. 
It  won't  explain  why  I wasn't  in  the  service,  but  at  least  it  will  point 
out  which  side  I was  on." 
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Four-Footed 
Radar — 


The  Dogs 
of  War 


Long  used  to  guard  vital  installations 
in  the  United  States,  dogs  are  now  be- 
ing used  to  ferret  the  Viet  Cong  out  of 
their  lairs  in  Vietnam,  to  accompany 
patrols  in  the  Korean  Demilitarized 
Zone  and  to  help  guard  bases  in  both 
nations. 

After  being  shipped  overseas,  the 
dogs  are  quarantined  for  21  days,  then 
are  classified  as  either  potential  scout 
dogs  or  sentry  dogs.  Because  of  the  de- 
mand, most  are  selected  for  sentry 
service.  All  are  shepherds,  male  and 
female. 

In  Vietnam  they  are  on  call  around 
the  clock.  Depending  on  the  size  of  an 
impending  operation,  anywhere  from 
two  to  six  or  even  eight  dogs  are 
“loaned”  to  government  units.  They 
point  out  the  hidden  Viet  Cong  very 
much  as  the  bird  dogs  track  down  the 
hunter’s  quarry,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  this  case  the  quarry 
shoots  back.  ^ 


Up  and  over  goes  "Dough,"  being  trained 
to  surmount  any  sort  of  obstacle  by  his 
trainer  at  Military  Police  camp  in  Vietnam. 
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The  highly  trained  German  shepherd  dogs  are  capable  of  detecting  enemies,  whether  hidden 
in  streams,  in  underground  tunnels,  or  buildings. 


After  aiding  in 
rounding  up  a 
group  of  Viet  Cong, 
a dog  and  trainer 
stand  guard. 
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It’s  a 12 -hour  day  for 
helicopter  crews 

RED  KNIGHT  6 IS  ON  THE  JOB 

For  helicopter  crews  of  the  502d 
and  114th  Aviation  Battalions  sta- 
tioned at  Vinh  Long  in  Vietnam’s 
Mekong  Delta  region,  the  normal 
“command  and  liaison”  flight  begins 
at  dawn,  about  0630.  Warrant  Officers 
Tom  Allen  and  Bill  Koshar,  both 
pilots  of  the  114th,  stop  at  base  oper- 
ations to  check  their  mission  for  the 
day.  After  a quick  briefing,  the  fliers 
get  a rundown  on  the  weather  and 
file  their  flight  plan. 

Out  at  the  aircraft,  an  HU-1B 
“Huey”  named  “Red  Knight  6,”  the 
two  preflight  their  aircraft  and  meet 
their  crew  chief,  PFC  Ed  Vlcek,  and 
door  gunner,  Cpl  Joe  Holman. 

First  run  of  the  day  will  be  two 
troop  lifts  to  support  a company-size 
operation  along  a nearby  canal.  The 
Republic  of  Vietnam  soldiers  are  wait- 
ing along  the  airstrip,  so  Allen  and 
Koshar  don  their  flack  jackets  and 
“crank”  their  bird. 

They  take  off  with  the  first  wave 
of  “slick”  ships  (transport  helicopters 
mounting  no  external  guns  or  rocket 
pods)  each  carrying  seven  soldiers. 

The  landing  zone  has  been  secured 
by  gunships  hovering  nearby,  and  Red 
Knight  6 makes  its  drop  without  inci- 
dent. 

Returning  for  the  second  load,  door 
gunner  Holman  notices  activity  in  the 
jungle  below — the  ship  is  being  fired 
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on  by  guerrilla  snipers.  Held  in  by 
his  seat  belt,  Holman  leans  out  the 
door  and  blasts  away  with  his  M-60 
machine  gun. 

After  expending  about  50  rounds, 
the  helicopter  is  out  of  range,  so 
Holman  reloads.  He’ll  never  know 
whether  he  shot  anyone,  but  at  least 
his  ship  took  no  hits. 

The  second  troop  lift  is  unevent- 
ful, much  like  the  first.  The  crew  of 
Red  Knight  6 watches  the  ARVN 
soldiers  climb  out  of  their  bird  into 
the  waist-deep  water  of  the  rice  pad- 
dies, knowing  they’ll  never  hear  if  the 
operation  was  a success  or  a disaster. 
But  it  happens  every  day. 

Now  a 30-minute  flight  to  Can  Tho, 
where  supplies  for  an  outlying  Special 
Forces  camp  are  crammed  aboard. 
Food,  mail,  bundles  of  clothes  and 
sandbags  are  piled  in  for  a resupply 
mission,  and  Red  Knight  6 has  to  taxi 
down  the  runway  slowly  to  get  air- 
borne. 

Some  45  minutes  later,  the  bird 
touches  down  in  a tiny  compound 
named  Cai  Cai,  60  miles  west  of 
Saigon,  near  the  Cambodian  border. 
The  100-man  camp’s  Special  Forces 
advisers  turn  out  to  help  unload  the 
copter  as  the  Vietnamese  soldiers 
warily  watch  the  area  beyond  the 
barbed-wire  fence  and  moat  that  are 
the  camp’s  perimeter.  It  takes  only  a 
minute — and  the  chopper  is  airborne 
again. 

A quick  flight  south  and  Red  Knight 
6 touches  down  in  Chau  Doc,  a small 
river  town  just  a mile  from  the  Cam- 
bodian border.  Here  is  Special  Forces 
and  Military  Assistance  and  Advisory 
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"First  run  of  the  day  will  be  two  troop  lifts  to  support  a company-size  operation." 


Group  (MAAG)  headquarters  for 
this  region.  The  pilots  are  briefed  on 
what  missions  they  will  fly  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  crank  up  and 
head  for  the  That  Son  airfield  to 
refuel. 

After  gassing  up,  the  chopper  flies 
to  another  river  town,  Honp  Ngu,  to 
pick  up  four  Army  advisers  who  want 
to  make  an  aerial  reconnaissance.  Red 
Knight  6 circles  the  district  as  the 
soldiers  check  the  ground  carefully 
with  binoculars  and  reference  maps. 
Satisfied,  the  advisers  are  dropped 
back  in  Hong  Ngu,  and  Allen  and 
Koshar  head  their  bird  back  to  Can 
Tho  for  a late  lunch. 

After  lunch,  it’s  back  to  Chau  Doc, 
where  more  supplies  are  loaded  aboard 
for  a resupply  mission.  This  one  goes 
to  another  small  Special  Forces  out- 
post, Tan  Binh  compound.  Again  the 
supplies  are  quickly  unloaded  to  avoid 
having  the  copter  caught  on  the 
ground  during  an  attack.  Mail  and 
distribution  are  swung  aboard,  and 


Red  Knight  6 heads  back  to  Chau 
Doc. 

By  this  time,  the  reconnaissance 
people  have  decided  they  need  a little 
closer  look  at  one  area,  so  Allen  and 
Koshar  check  their  fuel  supply  and 
decide  they  have  enough  gas  for  an- 
other recon  run.  This  time  a photo 
intelligence  man  swings  aboard,  so  the 
copter  spends  another  half  hour  circl- 
ing the  Hong  Ngu  area  as  hundreds  of 
pictures  are  taken  of  suspect  areas. 
Allen  and  Koshar  may  never  find  out, 
but  a major  battle  could  result  from 
the  photos  and  intelligence  gathered 
from  their  bird. 

Back  to  Chau  Doc,  and  one  last 
mission  on  their  way  home — to  fly  a 
radio  repairman  back  to  Can  TTio. 
Once  there  the  fliers  receive  their  final 
release  for  the  day  and  head  for  home 
at  about  6 p.m.  It’s  been  a long  day, 
and  they’ve  still  got  a flight  back  to 
Vinh  Long.  And  another  day  just  like 
this  one  tomorrow. — A3C  Bob  Cutts, 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Pacific. 
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On  the  job  in  Latin  America — 

THE  SPANISH-SPEAKING  MAN  IN  THE  GREEN  BERET 


Men  of  the  8th  Special  Forces 
Group,  Airborne,  assigned  to  the 
Fort  Gulick  installation  of  U.  S. 
Army  Forces  Southern  Command,  are 
specialists  in  Latin  America.  This 
group  and  its  supporting  units  form 
the  U.  S.  Army’s  Special  Action 
Force  (SAF)  for  Latin  America. 

Since  1962,  when  the  first  elements 
of  SAF  arrived  in  the  Canal  Zone,  it 
has  been  active  in  training  and  advis- 
ing the  ground  forces  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  which  have  requested 
support.  SAF  mobile  training  teams 
have  spent  more  than  55,000  man- 
hours on  missions  to  17  countries.  At 
the  same  time,  SAF  continually  main- 
tains itself  through  individual  and 
unit  training  in  around-the-clock  read- 
iness. 

The  typical  soldier  of  the  8 th  Spe- 
cial Forces  is  a specialist  in  one  of 
five  fields — communications,  medical 
technology,  demolitions,  weapons  or 
operations,  intelligence.  Familiar  with 
the  other  four  fields,  he  is  able  to 
substitute,  if  necessary,  for  a man 
with  another  specialty. 

In  addition,  he  is  likely  to  be  profi- 
cient in  other  activities.  He  is  a good 
swimmer  and  probably  familiar  with 
diving  techniques  using  SCUBA  gear 
or  snorkel-and-mask.  He  knows  how 
to  fight  in  the  jungle  and  how  to 
survive  there.  He  is  familiar  with 
hand-to-hand  combat.  He  can  climb 
a cliff  or  use  rope  to  rappel  down  one. 
And  regardless  of  what  else  he  knows, 
he’s  either  one  of  the  80  percent  of 
SAF  men  who  speak  Spanish  or  the 
remaining  20  percent  who  can  con- 
verse in  Portuguese.  Wherever  he  goes 
in  Latin  America  he  can  get  along  on 
his  own  without  an  interpreter. 

Physically  rugged,  he  is  able  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  climatic  ex- 
tremes ranging  from  the  heat  and 
humidity  of  the  Amazon  basin  to  the 


thin,  cold  air  of  the  Bolivian  “alti- 
plano.”  He  is  ingenious,  too,  be- 
cause he  must  teach  others,  using 
training  aids  he  builds  himself  from  , 
local  materials. 

With  his  teaching  and  advisory  mis- 
sions often  performed  in  remote  areas,  l 
far  from  the  nearest  United  States 
embassy  or  seat  of  the  host  govern- 
ment, the  Special  Forces  trooper  is 
also  a diplomat.  Tactful,  understand-  * 
ing,  mature,  he  must  know  how  to  get 
along  with  the  local  populace,  for  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  carry 
out  his  mission.  He  must  adjust  to 
local  life  and  customs — to  foods, 
dress,  religious  habits  and  cultural 
standards. 

Activities  of  SAF  vary  from  giving 
well-drilling  instruction  in  rural  Vene- 
zuela to  helping  build  a country 
school  in  Honduras.  A Special  Forces 
training  team  may,  on  one  mission, 
instruct  Latin  American  troops  on  a 
new  type  of  weapon  provided  through 
the  U.  S.  Military  Assistance  Program.  » « 
In  another  country,  the  same  men 
might  assist  in  teaching  military  tactics 
to  local  army  units. 

8th  Special  Forces  members  are 
currently  engaged  in  a self-help  proj- 
ect in  the  village  of  Santa  Isabel  on  *“ 
Panama’s  Caribbean  coast.  Here  medi- 
cal and  engineering  specialists  are 
working  with  the  villagers  to  better 
their  living  conditions.  A dispensary 
is  being  built  by  the  townspeople  with 
technical  assistance  of  the  Special 
Forces  men. 

Primary  aim  of  the  8th  Special 
Forces  Group  is  twofold — to  respond 
to  requests  from  Latin  American 
countries  for  assistance  in  their  in- 
dividual military  programs,  and  to 
help  them  improve  their  economic 
and  social  conditions  through  mili- 
tary civic  action.  — Southern  Com- 
mand News,  Fort  Gulick,  Canal  Zone. 
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vhe  Woman  J Vouch 

in  USAREUR 

Robert  C.  Larson 


NEW  patients  admitted  to  the 
97th  U.  S.  Army  General  Hos- 
pital in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  react 
most  favorably  to  the  “shock  treat- 
ment” provided  by  the  hospital’s 
closed-circuit  radio  system.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  male  voices  of  the 
American  Forces  Network’s  disc 
jockeys,  patients  find  the  feminine 
tones  of  the  hospital’s  platter  princess, 
WAC  Sp5  Evelyn  Babcock,  a pleasant 
and  therapeutic  surprise. 

Evelyn  is  a broadcast  specialist, 
one  of  the  dozen  administrative  spec- 
ialties performed  by  43  per  cent  of 
the  690  enlisted  women  in  U.  S.  Army, 

ROBERT  C.  LARSON,  Ph.D.,  is  Publications 
Officer,  Command  Information  Branch,  Public 
Affairs  Division,  Headquarters,  United  States 
Army,  Europe. 
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Europe.  Enlisted  women  in  USAREUR 
are  assigned  or  attached  for  “admin- 
istration, discipline,  supply,  training, 
and  billeting”  to  eight  detachments  and 
two  companies  located  in  German 
and  French  cities  housing  U.  S.  Army 
major  commands,  agencies,  hospitals. 

Four  non-USAREUR  detachments 
provide  skilled  WAC  specialists  to 
a communications  facility  in  Pirma- 
sens,  Germany;  to  Supreme  Head- 
quarters, Allied  Powers  Europe 
(SHAPE)  in  Paris;  to  Headquarters, 
U.  S.  European  Command  (USEU- 
COM)  at  Camp  des  Loges  near  Paris; 
and  to  Headquarters,  Allied  Forces 
Southern  Europe  (AFSOUTH),  a 
NATO  command  in  Naples,  Italy. 

About  60  per  cent  of  USAREUR’s 
enlisted  women  perform  clerical  jobs 
in  administration,  communications, 
and  finance  at  USAREUR  Head- 
quarters in  Heidfelberg  and  at  Head- 
quarters, U.  S.  Army  Area  Command 
(USAACOM),  the  Army’s  “largest 
housekeeper”  since  its  reorganization 


in  July  1964. 

Close  to  40  per  cent  of  the  Wacs 
are  specialists  in  the  general-technical 
fields  of  medical  care  and  treatment, 
laboratory  procedures,  food  service,  I 
intelligence,  data  processing,  informa- 
tion, supply,  photography,  illustration. 

About  230  enlisted  women  hold 
medical  MOSs  and  pull  shifts  in  wards 
and  operating  rooms  of  2d  General 
Hospital  in  Landstuhl,  Germany;  the 
5th  General  Hospital  in  Bad  Hann- 
statt  (near  Stuttgart),  Germany;  the  I 
34th  General  Hospital  in  La  Chapelle,  j 
France;  the  97th  General  Hospital  in 
Frankfurt;  and  the  Heidelberg  Army 
Hospital. 

While  WAC  supply  specialists  are 
scattered  throughout  the  command,  , 
a large  number  work  at  the  Supply 
and  Maintenance  Agency  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Communications  Zone,  Europe, 
in  Verdun,  France. 

The  six  enlisted  women  in  pay 
grade  E-8  in  USAREUR  include  the 
first  sergeants  of  the  two  WAC  com- 
panies (Company  B,  Headquarters 


Staff  Sergeant  Patricia  Kay  DuLac  checks  over  day's  work  with  Specialist  4 Charles  W.  Mosely 
at  signal  relay  center,  U.  S.  Strategic  Communications  Command  in  Orleans,  France. 
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Special  Troops,  in  Heidelberg;  and 
WAC  Company,  Harbord  Barracks, 
in  Orleans,  France);  the  Chief  of 
Women’s  Sports,  U.  S.  Army  Area 
Command;  the  NCOIC  of  the  AG 
Library  at  USAACOM  Headquarters 
in  Munich;  an  intelligence  analyst 
with  the  USAREUR  Intelligence  Di- 
vision; and  a general  supply  specialist 
at  Headquarters,  North  Wiirttemberg 
District,  in  Stuttgart.  Twenty-two 
women  are  in  pay  grade  E-7,  and 
52  in  E-6.  Thirty-eight  Wacs  in 
USAREUR  draw  proficiency  pay. 

Comely  Ellina  Spyker,  first  ser- 
geant of  Company  B,  claims  that  her 
unit  is  “the  best  company  in  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps.”  The  boast  is 
not  idle.  A bulletin  board  in  the 
orderly  room  reflects  100  per  cent 
participation  in  the  unit  savings  pro- 
gram, and  a silver  plaque  is  a tribute 
to  “the  best-disciplined  unit  in  US\R- 
EUR.”  An  array  of  basketball  and 
volleyball  trophies  attests  to  an  active 
sports  program. 

Now  on  her  second  tour  in  Europe, 
First  Sergeant  Spyker  has  served  in 


Staff  Sergeant  Elsa  C.  Rossman  is  under- 
going on  the  job  training  as  optician  in 
eye  clinic  of  U.  S.  Army  Hospital,  Orleans 


Newfoundland,  Japan,  Korea,  and  the 
United  States  during  19  years  in  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps.  Like  most 
enlisted  women,  she  initially  enlisted 
in  the  WAC  for  the  travel  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  Corps  has  amply 
fulfilled  the  promises  of  its  recruiting 
posters. 

Another  veteran  of  long  service, 
SFC  Eileen  Shaw,  runs  the  only 
WAC  mess  hall  in  Europe,  at  Patton 
Barracks  in  Heidelberg.  In  addition 
to  feeding  the  members  of  Company 
B — whose  schedule  means  meals  at 
odd  hours — she  feeds  two  male  com- 
panies also  billeted  at  Patton  Barracks. 
Her  career  has  alternated  between  as- 
signments in  food  service  and  with 
the  medics.  During  the  Korean  War 
she  taught  food  fundamentals  to  as- 
piring mess  stewards  in  the  National 
Guard. 

It’s  not  only  on  the  job,  but  espec- 
ially in  attractive  billets  that  the 
woman’s  touch  is  evident.  Civilian 
bedspreads  cover  the  OD  blankets 
on  GI  bunks  and  doilies  disguise  foot- 
lockers.  Only  shoe  racks  and  field 
equipment,  stacked  neatly  on  the 
civilian-type  wardrobes,  identify  the 
women  with  the  Army.  Not  all  Wacs 
live  in  billets,  however.  Seventeen 
per  cent  of  the  enlisted  women  and 
20  per  cent  of  the  officers  are  mar- 
ried and  live  off  post.  The  normal 
tour  in  Europe  for  single  Wacs  is 
two  years.  Women  stationed  with 
their  husbands  and  those  accompanied 
by  dependent  parents  serve  three 
years. 

“Arranging  assignments  which  will 
permit  married  Wacs  to  live  with  their 
Army  husbands,”  comments  Lt.  Col. 
Mary  G.  McDonald,  WAC  Staff  Ad- 
viser to  Headquarters  USAREUR, 
“keeps  me  in  the  hearts  and  flowers 
business  a great  deal  of  the  time.” 

A typical  example  of  the  concern 
of  the  Corps  worldwide  to  keep  mar- 
ried military  couples  united  is  pro- 
vided by  S/Sgt  Eunice  P.  Miller, 
wardmaster  in  the  obstetrical  section 
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One  of  the  17  percent  of  married  enlisted  women  in  Europe,  Specialist  6 Mary  L.  Curry, 
a secretary,  and  her  master  sergeant  husband  are  both  stationed  in  Orleans. 


of  the  Heidelberg  Army  Hospital. 
During  her  1 1 years  of  marriage 
(she  has  18  years  of  service)  she 
was  separated  only  once  from  her 
master  sergeant  husband — while  he 
spent  16  months  in  Korea. 

Officer  Assignments.  The  respon- 
sible tasks  assigned  to  the  60  WAC 
officers  in  USAREUR  reflect  their 
collective  versatility  and  individual 
specialized  training.  Lt.  Col.  Mc- 
Donald, one  of  three  with  that  rank 
in  the  command,  is  a lawyer.  Entering 
the  Corps  in  1943,  when  members  of 
the  WAC  were  not  involved  in  Judge 
Advocate  work,  she  wound  up  in  a 
closely  related  activity — teaching  mili- 
tary law.  Today  she  advises  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.  S.  Army,  Europe, 
on  all  matters  concerning  the  utiliza- 
tion, morale,  and  welfare  of  the  750 
Wacs  in  USAREUR. 

Lt.  Col.  Lane  Carlson,  Chief  of  the 
Command  Information  Branch,  USA- 
REUR Public  Affairs  Division,  has 
23  years  experience  in  the  information 
field.  Lt.  Col.  Elsie  L.  Weible  is  Chief, 
Logistical  Management  Division,  Of- 
fice of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics,  Headquarters,  USAACOM. 


The  16  WAC  majors  in  USAREUR 
have  equally  varied  and  challenging 
assignments,  ranging  from  Chief  of 
Information  for  Headquarters,  U.  S. 
Army  Communications  Zone,  Europe, 
to  Community  Relations  Officer  for 
the  U.  S.  Commander  in  Berlin.  Two 
majors  are  lawyers  and  wear  Judge 
Advocate  General  Corps  insignia.  One 
major  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  General  Staff  for  Headquarters, 
Central  Army  Group  (CENTAG).* 
Another  works  in  Systems  Develop- 
ment in  Orleans,  France. 

Jobs  handled  by  the  38  company 
grade  WAC  officers  include  not  only 
commanding  detachments  and  com-  * 
panies,  but  also  such  disparate  tasks 
as  schools  officer,  adjutant,  billeting 
officer,  and  chief  of  USAACOM’s 
reception  bureau  in  Munich. 

USAREUR  also  has  some  500 
Army  nurses,  scattered  over  19  fixed 
hospitals,  Seventh  Army  hospital  units, 
and  the  larger  USAREUR  dispen- 
saries in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
They  perform  the  full  range  of  nurs- 
ing services — operating  room  nursing, 
anesthesia,  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  neu- 
ropsychiatry, Army  health,  medical- 
surgical  nursing  and  administration.^ 
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That's  a good  question.  Here  are  two 
others:  Who's  up  next?  Who's  going 
to  push  the  runner  home? 

The  same  thought  applies  to  training 
recruits.  In  peacetime  the  active  Army  trains 
its  own.  But  when  it  has  its  hands  full 
elsewhere,  the  Army  Reserve  is  ready  to 
follow  at  bat. 

Among  its  wide  variety  of  combat,  combat 
support  and  service  units,  the  Army  Re- 
serve has  13  training  divisions,  the  only 
units  of  their  kind  anywhere.  They  are  ready 
now  to  receive  and  train  recruits  on  call. 


Here's  an  example  of  what  they  can  do: 
The  100th  Training  Division  of  Kentucky 
answered  President  Kennedy's  hurry-up  call 
during  the  Berlin  crisis  practically  over- 
night. It  trained  more  than  30,000  soldiers 
in  the  year  that  followed,  relieving  three 
active  Army  divisions  of  their  basic  training 
mission. 

USAR  training  divisions  have  more  than 
quick  response.  They  each  have  the  capacity, 
organization  and  know-how  to  train  more 
than  12,000  recruits  at  a time.  They  are 
geared  to  provide  . . . 


“Strength  in  Reserve”  through  training 


★ 

★ 


Proud  heritage  of 
the  9th  Infantry  Division — 
"The  Old  Reliables" 
whose  deeds  of  valor 
reverberated  across  North  Africa, 
Sicily,  Central  Europe 
in  World  War  II- 
joins  the  16  other  Regular 
divisions  of  the  active  Army. 

A special  color  section  salutes 
the  Regular  Army  divisions 

I 

in  this  issue. 

I 


of  9th  Infantry  Division 
non  color  bearing  units. 

★ 
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Law  Days  UL  S=  A.,  1966 


"Liberty  lies  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women; 
when  it  dies  there,  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court 
can  save  it;  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court  can 
even  do  much  to  help  it.  * * * the  spirit  of  liberty  is 
the  spirit  of  Him  who,  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago,  taught  mankind  that  lesson  it  has  never  learned, 
but  has  never  quite  forgotten;  that  there  may  be  a 
kingdom  where  the  least  shall  be  heard  and  consid- 
ered side  by  side  with  the  greatest.” 

These  words  of  a great  American  jurist,  the  late 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  are  especially  appropriate  this 
year  as  the  United  States  of  America  celebrates  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  one  hundred  and  ninetieth  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  our  Nation.  Both 
occasions  are  notable  milestones  in  the  life  of  our 
republic  and  in  man’s  quest  for  freedom  and  justice 
under  law.  . . . 

The  Congress  by  joint  resolution  has  wisely  desig- 
nated the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Law  Day, 
U.S.A.,  to  remind  us  of  the  fundamental  truth  that 
our  liberty,  our  rights  to  pursue  our  individual  des- 
tinies, and  our  very  lives  are  dependent  upon  our 
system  of  law  and  independent  courts.  Only  under 
the  rule  of  law,  and  obedience  thereto,  can  we  right- 
fully claim  our  heritage  of  individual  freedom. 

The  observance  of  Law  Day,  U.S.A.,  on  1 May 
1966,  with  the  theme,  "Respect  the  Law — It  Respects 
You,”  will  serve  to  focus  attention  on  the  need  for 
every  individual  to  do  his  part  to  help  strengthen  our 
national  commitment  to  the  rule  of  law. 

LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 
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The  Commander  in  Chief  reviews 


Our  Policy  and  Pu 

From  an  address  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

upon  receiving  the  National  Freedom  Award  23  February  1966. 

Tonight,  in  Vietnam,  more  than  200,000  young  Americans  fight 
for  freedom.  Tonight  our  people  are  determined  that  these  men 
shall  have  whatever  they  need  and  that  their  cause — which  is  our  cause 
— shall  be  sustained. 

But  in  these  last  days  there  have  been  questions  about  what  we 
are  doing  in  Vietnam,  and  these  questions  have  been  answered  loudly 
and  clearly  for  every  citizen  to  see  and  hear. 

The  strength  of  America  can  never  be  sapped  by  discussion — and 
we  have  no  better  or  stronger  tradition  than  open  debate  in  hours  of 
danger.  We  believe,  with  Macaulay,  that  men  are  never  so  likely  to 
settle  a question  rightly  as  when  they  discuss  it  freely. 

We  are  united  in  our  commitment  to  free  discussion.  So  also  we 
are  united  in  our  determination  that  no  foe  anywhere  should  mistake 
our  arguments  for  indecision — or  our  debates  for  weakness. 

What  are  the  questions  that  are  still  being  asked? 

First,  some  ask  if  this  is  a war  for  unlimited  objectives.  The  answer 
is  plain:  It  is  “No.”  Our  purpose  in  Vietnam  is  to  prevent  the  success 
of  aggression.  It  is  not  conquest;  it  is  not  empire;  it  is  not  foreign  bases; 
it  is  not  domination.  It  is  to  prevent  the  forceful  conquest  of  South 
Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam. 

Second,  some  ask  if  we  are  caught  in  a blind  escalation  of  force 
that  is  pulling  us  headlong  toward  a wider  war  that  no  one  wants. 
The  answer — again — is  “No.”  We  are  using  that  force — and  only 
that  force — necessary  to  stop  the  aggression.  Our  fighting  men  are  in 
Vietnam  because  tens  of  thousands  of  invaders  came  South  before 
them.  Our  numbers  have  increased — because  the  aggression  of  others 
has  increased.  The  high  hopes  of  the  aggressor  have  been  dimmed, 
and  the  tide  of  the  battle  has  turned.  Our  measured  use  of  force 
must  be  continued.  But  this  is  prudent  firmness  under  careful  control. 
There  is  not,  and  there  will  not  be,  a mindless  escalation. 

Third,  others  ask  if  our  fighting  men  are  to  be  denied  the  help  they 
need.  The  answer  is  again,  and  will  be,  a resounding  “No.”  Our  great 
military  establishment  has  moved  200,000  men  across  10,000  miles 
since  last  spring. 

These  men  have,  and  will  have,  what  they  need  to  fight  the  aggres- 
sor. They  have  already  performed  miracles  in  combat.  The  men 
behind  them  have  worked  miracles  of  supply — building  new  ports, 
transporting  new  equipment,  opening  new  roads. 

The  American  forces  of  freedom  are  strong  today  in  South  Vietnam. 
And  we  will  keep  them  so.  They  are  led  by  a brilliant  and  resourceful 
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commander — General  William  C.  Westmoreland.  He  knows  the  needs 
of  war  and  he  supports  the  works  of  peace.  When  he  asks  for  more 
Americans  to  help  the  men  he  has,  his  requests  will  be  immediately 
studied,  and,  as  I promised  last  July,  his  needs  will  be  met. 

Fourth,  some  ask  if  our  men  go  alone  to  Vietnam — if  we  alone 
respect  our  great  commitment  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty.  Still 
again  the  answer  is  “No.”  We  have  seven  allies  in  SEATO  and  five 
of  them  are  giving  vital  support,  each  with  his  own  strength  and  in 
his  own  way,  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Fifth,  some  ask  about  the  risk  of  wider  war — perhaps  against  the 
vast  land  armies  of  Red  China.  And  again  the  answer  is  “No,”  never 
by  any  act  of  ours — and  not  if  there  is  any  reason  left  behind  the 
wild  words  from  Peiping. 

We  have  threatened  no  one — and  we  will  not. 

We  seek  the  end  of  no  regime — and  we  will  not. 

Our  purpose  is  solely  to  defend  against  aggression.  To  any  armed 
attack,  we  will  reply.  We  have  measured  the  strength — and  the 
weakness — of  others,  and  we  know  our  own.  We  observe  in  ourselves 
— and  we  applaud  in  others — a careful  restraint  in  action.  We  can  live 
with  anger  in  word  as  long  as  it  is  matched  by  caution  in  deed. 

Sixth,  men  ask  if  we  rely  on  guns  alone.  Still  again  the  answer  is 
“No.”  From  our  Honolulu  meeting,  from  the  clear  pledge  which  joins 
us  with  our  allies  in  Saigon,  there  has  emerged  a common  dedication 
to  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  people  of  Vietnam — to  schools  for 
their  children,  to  care  for  their  health,  to  hope  and  bounty  for  their 
land.  . . . 

The  breeding  ground  of  war  is  human  misery.  If  we  are  not  to 
fight  forever  in  far  away  places — in  Europe,  or  the  Far  Pacific,  or  the 
jungles  of  Africa,  or  the  suburbs  of  Santo  Domingo,  then  we  must 
learn  to  get  at  the  roots  of  violence.  As  a nation  we  must  magnify  our 
struggle  against  world  hunger  and  illiteracy  and  disease.  We  must 
bring  hope  to  men  whose  lives  now  end  at  two  score  or  less.  Without 
that  hope — without  progress  in  this  war  on  want — we  will  be  called 
to  fight  again  and  again,  as  we  must  today. 

Seventh,  men  ask  who  has  a right  to  rule  in  South  Vietnam.  Our 
answer  there  is  what  it  has  been  here  for  200  years:  The  people  must 
have  this  right — the  South  Vietnamese  people — and  no  one  else.  Wash- 
ington will  not  impose  upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a govern- 
ment not  of  their  choice.  Hanoi  shall  not  impose  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  a government  not  of  their  choice.  We  will  insist  for 
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ourselves  on  what  we  require  from  Hanoi:  respect  for  the  principle  of 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We  stand  for  self-determ- 
ination— for  free  elections — and  we  will  honor  their  result. 

Eighth,  men  ask  if  we  are  neglecting  any  hopeful  chance  of  peace. 
And  the  answer  is  “No.”  A great  servant  of  peace.  Secretary  Rusk, 
has  sent  the  message  of  peace  on  every  wire  and  by  every  hand  to 
every  continent.  A great  pleader  for  peace,  Arthur  Goldberg,  has 
worked  at  home  and  abroad  in  this  same  cause.  Their  undiscouraged 
efforts  will  continue. 

How  much  wiser  it  would  have  been,  how  much  more  compas- 
sionate toward  its  own  people,  if  Hanoi  had  come  to  the  bargaining 
table  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Then  the  seven  thousand  Communist 
troops  who  have  died  in  battle  since  January  first — and  the  many 
thousands  who  have  been  wounded  in  that  same  period — could  have  , 
lived  at  peace  with  their  fellow  men.  Today — as  then — Hanoi  has  the 
opportunity  to  end  the  increasing  toll  the  war  is  taking  on  those 
under  its  command. 

Ninth,  some  ask  how  long  we  must  bear  this  burden.  To  that  ques- 
tion—in  all  honesty- — I can  give  no  answer  tonight.  During  the  Battle 
of  Britain  when  that  nation  stood  alone  in  1940,  Winston  Churchill  * 
gave  no  answer  to  that  question.  When  the  forces  of  freedom  were 
driven  from  the  Philippines,  President  Roosevelt  could  not  and  did 
not  name  the  date  we  would  return.  If  the  aggressor  persists  in  Viet- 
nam, the  struggle  may  be  long.  Our  men  in  battle  know  and  accept 
this  hard  fact.  We  who  are  at  home  can  do  as  much.  There  is  no 
computer  that  can  tell  the  hour  and  day  of  peace,  but  we  do  know 
that  it  will  come  only  to  the  steadfast — never  to  the  weak  in  heart. 

Tenth,  and  finally,  men  ask  if  it  is  worth  it.  I think  you  know  the 
answer.  It  is  the  answer  that  Americans  have  given  for  a quarter  of  a 
century,  whenever  American  strength  has  been  pledged  to  prevent 
aggression.  The  contest  in  Vietnam  is  confused  and  hard,  and  many 
of  its  forms  are  new.  Yet  our  purpose  and  policy  are  unchanged. 

Our  men  in  Vietnam  are  there  to  keep  a promise  made  12  years 
ago.  The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  promised — as  Secretary  John  Foster  ..i 
Dulles  said  for  the  United  States — “that  an  attack  upon  the  treaty 
area  would  occasion  a reaction  so  united,  so  strong,  and  so  well 
placed  that  the  aggressor  would  lose  more  than  it  could  hope  to 
gain.”  But  we  keep  more  than  a specific  treaty  promise  in  Vietnam. 
We  keep  the  faith  for  freedom. 

Four  Presidents  have  pledged  to  keep  that  faith. 

The  first  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  25  years  ago.  He  said:  . . we  are  committed  to  the 

proposition  that  principles  of  morality  and  considerations  for  our  own 
security  will  never  permit  us  to  acquiesce  in  a peace  dictated  by 
aggressors  and  sponsored  by  appeasers.  We  know  that  enduring 
peace  cannot  be  bought  at  the  cost  of  other  people’s  freedom.” 

The  second  was  Harry  S.  Truman,  in  1947,  at  a historic  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  guerrilla  warfare — and  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  the  United  States.  These  were  his  words:  “1  believe  that  it  must 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  .to  support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  pressures. 

I believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own 
destinies  in  their  own  way.” 
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The  third  was  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in  his  first  Inaugural  Address. 
He  promised  this:  “Realizing  that  common  sense  and  common  decency 
alike  dictate  the  futility  of  appeasement,  we  shall  never  try  to  placate 
an  aggressor  by  the  false  and  wicked  bargain  of  trading  honor  for 
security.  Americans,  indeed,  all  free  men,  remember  that  in  the  final 
choice  a soldier’s  pack  is  not  so  heavy  a burden  as  a prisoner’s  chains."’ 

And  then  five  years  ago,  John  F.  Kennedy,  on  the  cold  bright  noon 
of  his  first  day  in  office,  proclaimed:  “Let  the  word  go  forth  from 
this  time  and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been 
passed  to  a new  generation  of  Americans — born  in  this  century, 
tempered  by  war,  disciplined  by  a hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of 
our  ancient  heritage — and  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the  slow 
undoing  of  those  human  rights  to  which  this  Nation  has  always  been 
committed,  and  to  which  we  are  committed  today  at  home  and 
around  the  world.  Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes  us  well 
or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hard- 
ship, support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  the 
success  of  liberty.” 

This  is  the  American  tradition.  Built  in  free  discussion  proven  on  a 
hundred  battlefields,  rewarded  by  a progress  at  home  that  has  no 
match  in  history,  it  beckons  us  forward  now  to  the  work  of  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

We  will  build  freedom  while  we  fight,  and  we  will  seek  peace  every 
day  by  every  honorable  means.  But  we  will  persevere  along  the  high 
road  of  freedom.  We  are  too  old  to  be  foolhardy  and  too  young  to 
be  tired — too  strong  for  fear  and  too  determined  for  retreat. 

Each  evening  when  I retire,  I take  up — from  a bedside  table — 
reports  from  the  battlefront  and  from  the  capitals  of  the  world.  They 
tell  me  how  our  men  have  fared  that  day  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Vietnam.  They  tell  me  what  hope  there  seems  to  be  that  the  message 
of  peace  will  be  heard,  and  this  tragic  war  ended. 

I read  of  individual  acts  of  heroism — of  dedicated  men  and  women 
whose  valor  matches  that  of  any  generation  that  has  gone  before. 
I read  of  men  risking  their  lives  to  save  others — of  men  giving  their 
lives  for  freedom. 

Always  among  these  reports  are  a few  letters  from  the  men 
themselves. 

If  there  is  doubt  among  some  here  at  home  about  our  purposes  in 
Vietnam,  I do  not  find  it  reflected  in  these  letters.  Our  soldiers,  our 
Marines,  our  airmen,  our  sailors,  know  why  they  are  in  Vietnam. 
They  know — as  five  Presidents  have  known — how  inseparably  bound 
together  are  America’s  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  her  friends  in 
the  world. 

Tonight  ,1  ask  each  citizen  to  join  me — in  the  homes  and  meeting 
places  our  men  are  fighting  to  keep  free  from  oppression — in  a prayer 
for  their  safety. 

I ask  you  to  join  me  in  a pledge  to  the  cause  for  which  they  fight — 
the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

I ask  you  for  your  help — for  your  understanding  and  your  commit- 
ment— so  that  this  united  people  may  show  forth  to  the  world  that 
America  has  not  ended  the  only  struggle  worthy  of  man’s  unceasing 
sacrifice — the  struggle  to  be  free. 
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If  you  can  take  it,  you  can  make  it! 


At  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia— one  of 
six  Officer  Candidate  Schools— 
top-seeded  soldiers  undergo  a rigorous 
to  qualify  for  the  President's  commission 


SFC  Warren  J.  LeMon 
Photos  by  SFC  Jim  Stuhler 


FORTY  tense  young  men  sit  at 
attention  in  the  shadowy  auditorium 
listening  to  a welcoming  address  from 
*>  the  wiry  major  in  command  of  the 
Officer  Candidate  Battalion  at  Fort 
Gordon,  Georgia. 

“We  are  here  to  commission  you 
— not  to  eliminate  you.  We  are  here 
> to  serve  you.  You  are  volunteers. . . . 
you  are  under  pressure.  We  practice 
the  intelligent  application  of  pressure. 
Everything  is  done  with  a purpose 
here.  You  prove  to  us  that  you  can 
make  it!” 

The  candidates  in  this  latest  OC 
class  absorb  the  message  in  rapt 
silence.  Their  tactical  officers — trim 
second  lieutenants  bearing  the  stamp 
of  Benning  or  Sill — observe  them  in- 
tently: haircuts,  uniforms,  demeanor. 

SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  WARREN  J.  LE  MON 
is  a staff  writer  with  ARMY  INFORMATION 
DIGEST. 


elcome 
a sur- 
dragon 
rtime  for 
tactical 

office^^jJa^^^uK^^re  intelligent 
applicati^nH^pMl^e  begins. 

The  “tac”  has  the  mission  of  de- 
veloping and  evaluating  the  leader- 
ship progress  of  the  candidates  as- 
signed to  his  section.  He  leads  twenty 
to  thirty  men. 

To  provide  the  candidate  with  a 
proper  classroom  atmosphere  when 
studying  technical  and  general  sub- 
jects, the  areas  of  leadership  and 
academics,  though  part  of  an  inte- 
grated curriculum,  are  kept  separate. 

Attaining  professional  knowledge 
will  enable  the  candidate  to  assume 
successfully  the  duties  of  a Second 
Lieutenant  upon  graduation.  Aca- 
demics include  general  military  sub- 
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jects,  combined  arms,  weapons  and 
mobility,  communications,  and  drill 
and  command- 

Once  out  of  the  classroom  the 
candidate  is  the  responsibility  of  his 
“tac.”  These  officers  are  among  the 
keenest,  most  highly-motivated  second 
lieutenants  in  the  Army  today.  They 
are  themselves  OCS  graduates:  they 
have  fought  the  battle  their  candidates 
fight  now.  They  serve  as  guide,  sym- 
bol, scourge. 

“Your  tac  is  your  best  friend  here,” 
says  Major  John  J.  McManus,  com- 
manding the  1st  OC  Battalion. 

“You  won’t  believe  it  while  you’re 
here.  You  may  think  he’s  your  worst 
enemy.  After  you  get  your  bars — if 
you  get  your  bars — you’ll  realize  how 
good  a friend  he  is.” 

It  is  a long,  hard  road  from  can- 
didacy to  commission.  But  it  is  a 
road  which  can  be  travelled  by  in- 
telligent, tough  young  men  who  are 
determined  that  no  person  or  set  of 
circumstances  will  stop  them  from 
earning  their  commissions. 

Determination  in  the  face  of  odds, 
the  ability  to  resist  and  overcome  the 
intelligent  application  of  pressure  fac- 
ing him  is  the  single  most  important 
trait  that  the  candidate  must  possess. 
If  he  is  down  physically,  he  can  be 
brought  up;  if  his  academics  are 


doubtful,  he  can  be  tutored;  but  the 
grit  essential  to  keep  going  despite 
obstacles  must  come  from  within  his 


own  resources. 

Motivation,  motivation,  motivation. 

“If  he’s  going  to  crack  up,”  says 
Col.  Robert  L.  Perley,  Chief  of  the 
Officers  Communications  Department, 
“we  want  him  to  do  so  here,  and  not 
in  combat  bearing  the  responsibility 
for  the  lives  of  troops.  We  want  to 
know  about  it  now.  And  this  is  how 
we  find  out  what  makes  him  tick, 
what  kind  of  man  he  is.  It’s  up  to 
him.” 

This  man,  this  candidate,  what 
makes  him  tick? 

Statistics  cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion, but  they  may  serve  as  partial 
indicators.  In  a particular  class  at 
Fort  Gordon,  numbering  57  men,  the 
average  age  is  23.3  years;  his  edu- 
cation totals  13.7  years;  his  service, 
5.5  years.  He  has  served  in  CONUS 
and  USAREUR;  he  has  set  aside  his 
hard-earned  chevrons;  perhaps  he  has 
been  a PFC  before  reporting  as  a 
candidate. 

These  characteristics  will  vary  from 
class  to  class.  They  are  interesting 
and  illuminating,  but  they  do  not 
define  the  candidate.  Army  Regula- 
tions list  criteria  of  eligibility  but 
they  cannot  define  the  candidate. 
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Lingering  over  meals  is  not  encouraged. 


The  candidate  defines  himself.  If 
he  is  eligible,  qualified,  and  accepted 
as  a candidate,  he  brings  what  he  is 
to  OCS.  There  he  will  be  instructed, 
guided,  and  obliged  to  open  up,  to 
extend  himself.  If  he  has  it  in  him 
to  serve  as  an  officer  in  the  Army,  he 
will  succeed.  He  will  earn  his  com- 
mission. 

In  this  way  he  defines  and  proves 
himself. 

Training  Closeup.  If  you  really 
want  to  know  how  a candidate  lives, 
apply  for  OCS. 

An  observer  can  only  point  up 
some  features,  some  of  the  texture 
of  the  daily  life. 

The  entire  operation  is  marked 
with  serious  purpose,  leavened  with 
the  safety  valves  of  physical  exertion 
and  humor.  The  atmosphere  is  such 
that  it  will  immediately  detect  and 
disgorge  the  sick,  lame,  and  lazy, 
those  who  think  rather  wistfully  that 
it  would  be  nice  to  be  an  officer,  and 
those  who  are  prompted  solely  by 
family  considerations. 

Take  dinner  for  instance  in  the 
Company  A mess,  sitting  at  the  last 
table. 

The  new  batch  of  candidates  arrive 
in  a state  of  confusion.  They  are 
given  ten  minutes  in  which  to  eat. 
Candidates  stand  by  their  places  but 
do  not  take  seats  until  the  table  com- 
mandant gives  the  order.  Then  they 
sit  on  the  forward  six  inches  of  their 
chairs,  white  tape  marking  the  zone. 
There  is  no  casual  chatter. 

Then  follow  this  typical  group  as 
they  resume  the  training  schedule  that 
began  with  reveille  and  will  continue 
until  lights  out.  They  double  time  back 
to  their  barracks  to  prepare  for  the 
first  afternoon  formation,  which  on 
this  particular  day  was  a class  in  the 
command  voice — a basic  requirement 
for  a good  leader.  There  followed 
more  double  timing  to  more  classes, 
then  more  classes,  followed  by  study 
sessions  in  the  barracks. 
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On  the  range  for  qualification  firing,  candidates  are  drilled  in  methods  of  instruction. 
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The  Tac 
inspects  correctly, 
constantly,  cagily. 


POINTS  TO  PONDER.  At  battalion  headquarters  the 
Operations  Sergeant,  after  considerable  reflection,  an- 
swered the  questions  I had  put  to  him: 

"It's  always  better  if  the  candidate  has  a month  in 
which  to  prepare  before  reporting  in.  He  should  put  his 
personal  affairs  in  good  order,  especially  if  he's  married. 
Contrary  to  legend,  we  have  no  objections  at  all  to  candi- 
dates' wives  settling  in  the  vicinity  of  post.  Their  opportun- 
ities to  see  their  husbands  will  be  extremely  limited,  but 
we  do  have  a Wives'  group  set  up  for  them.  The  Officers' 
Wives  take  them  under  their  wing." 

"How  about  uniforms?" 

"Their  initial  issue  plus." 

"Plus  what?" 

"Well,  you  won't  find  this  in  the  regs  or  the  manual, 
but  we  strongly  recommend  for  their  own  good  that  they 
come  with  ten  sets  of  fatigues,  two  dozen  tee  shirts  and 
shorts,  and  three  pair  of  boots.  It'll  make  their  sojourn  much 
easier  in  the  long  run.  And  tell  them  to  watch  that  tailor- 
ing! Some  of  these  young  men  have  marked  weight 
changes  between  arrival  and  graduation." 

"How  about  a dollar  figure  for  expense  while  in  school?" 

"To  keep  himself  up,  his  laundry,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses,  he  should  be  prepared  to  expend  about  forty 
dollars  a month.  This  is  apart  from  his  expenses  which 
don't  relate  to  OCS." 

"And  what  do  they  do  for  fun?" 

"Fun?  Oh,  there's  lots  of  PT,  and  road  marches,  and 
daily  inspections." 

And  with  a crisp  "Good  afternoon,"  the  Operations 
Sergeant  moved  off  to  the  day's  detail. 
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Candidates  cope  with  this  regimen 
daily,  enjoying  perhaps  five  hours 
sleep,  for  twenty-three  weeks;  mean- 
while they  absorb  more  than  one 
thousand  hours  of  instruction.  It  is 
the  system  and  tradition  of  the  Point 
modified  by  Benning  and  Sill.  It  is 
absolutely  fair,  just,  and  intelligently 
administered.  But  nobody  ever  said 
it  was  easy. 

^he  landscape  at  Fort  Gordon  is 
characterized  by  long-needle  Georgia 
pine,  scrub  oak,  sandy  hills. 

Seated  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
manding general.  Major  General  Wal- 
ter B.  Richardson,  viewing  that  bleak 


landscape  under  a dreary  sky,  I could 
hear  the  distant  cadence  calls  of  sol- 
diers on  the  double. 

“We  are  here  to  train,”  said  Gen- 
eral Richardson.  “We  have  our  OCS, 
our  Southeastern  Signal  School,  our 
Military  Police  and  Civil  Affairs 
Schools.  We  have  the  finest  training 
facilities  for  what  we  are  doing,  dollar 
for  dollar,  acre  for  acre,  in  the  United 
States.  We  train  the  AITs  who  are 
going  on  to  Benning  for  airborne 
school.  They  may  or  may  not  make 
it  after  they  get  there,  but  I guarantee 
they  won’t  fail  because  of  poor  physi- 
cal conditioning.  We  train  too  much 
to  permit  that.” 


"My  tour  as  CO  ends  tomorrow.  Any  volunteers?" 
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“In  OCS,  we  are  making  officers 
of  those  candidates — not  merely  Sig- 
nal technicians  but  officers  who  are 
physically  and  mentally  and  morally 
equipped  to  discharge  their  duties. 
This  is  the  first  Signal  OCS  since 
Korean  War  days  at  Fort  Monmouth. 
Our  graduates  will  be  qualified  and 
available  for  world-wide  assignment. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  prove  them- 
selves and  stand  on  their  own  when 


they  leave  here.” 

As  I paid  my  respects  in  part- 
ing, I realized  that  the  energy  and 
vigor  evident  everywhere  at  Gordon 
stemmed  from  the  conviction  and  de- 
termination of  its  commanding  general 
that  there’s  no  place  in  the  modern 
Army  for  an  eight-to-four  soldier. 

This  concept  is  being  implemented 
at  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia.  ’•jfcT 


The  goal:  this  burnished  helmet  liner  with  its 
gleaming  gold  bar  rests  encased  on  a stand 
opposite  the  barracks  entrance.  Candidates  see 
it  trom  reveille  to  taps  as  a concrete  symbol 
ot  their  aspirations.  It  is  only  23  weeks  away 
from  them  in  time.  It  is  worth  their  highest, 
hardest  efforts. 
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OCS  FACTS 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  APPLY 
for  OCS  take  the  first  step 
by  informing  your  first  ser- 
geant or  company  com- 
mander. 

Before  applying  read  AR 
350-5-  and  USCONARC  Com- 
mand Information  Fact  Sheet, 
dated  26  November  1965. 

OCS  facilities  exist  at  Forts 
Benning,  Sill,  Knox,  Belvoir, 
and  Gordon.  There  is  an 
OCS  for  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  at  Fort  McClellan,  the 
WAC  Center. 

Get  yourself  and  keep 
yourself  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  You  must  score  at 
least  300  on  the  Physical 
Combat  Proficiency  Test. 

After  consulting  with  your 
supervisors  and  company 
commander,  after  reviewing 
all  the  factors  involved, 
come  to  a decision.  That 
decision  must  become  a 
fixed  resolve  if  it  is  to  carry 
you  from  candidacy  to  com- 
mission. 
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A community  relations  program 
of  the  2d  Infantry  Division — 


Second  to  None 


Major  General  John  H.  Chiles 


Victims  ot  flood  in  Paju  Gun 
area  receive  clothing  from 
the  2d  Infantry  Division. 


MANY  YEARS  before  the  world 
was  shrunken  by  modern  tech- 
nology, Rudyard  Kipling  observed 
that  “East  is  East  and  West  is  West, 
and  never  the  twain  shall  meet.”  The 
2d  Infantry  Division  with  more  than 
180,000  Korean  neighbors  in  the  ten 
myons  (townships)  which  comprise 
the  Division’s  sector  along  the  demil- 
itarized zone,  is  making  an  attempt 
to  bridge  this  gap.  Here  the  men  of 
the  famed  Indianhead  Division  are 
demonstrating  their  many-sided  com- 
munity relations  programs — programs 
that  truly  work,  both  literally  and 
figuratively. 

The  organizational  framework  con- 
sists of  eleven  Divisional  Community 
Relations  Advisory  Councils  (CRAC) 
whose  objective  is  the  promotion  of 
better  understanding  among  U.  S. 
military  units  and  neighboring  com- 
munities. The  councils,  composed  of 
U.  S.  officer  and  enlisted  members 
and  Korean  governmental,  civil,  med- 
ical and  educational  representatives, 
serve  as  forums  for  resolution  of 


problems  of  health,  sanitation,  eco- 
nomic development,  public  safety, 
education  and  even  reforestation. 
Here,  in  meeting  the  problems  of  its 
Korean  neighbors,  the  2d  Infantry 
Division  is  making  its  greatest  con- 
tribution to  mutual  understanding. 

Chaplains  of  the  Division  maintain 
close  liaison  with  pastors  and  insti- 
tution heads  in  surrounding  communi- 
ties. Besides  providing  a better  under- 
standing of  the  attitudes  and  needs 
of  these  communities,  this  enables 
them  to  make  recommendations  for 
channeling  of  available  aid  to  cope 
with  developing  problems. 

Much  of  the  assistance  the  Division 
provides  is  in  the  field  of  education. 
In  Paju-Gun — the  equivalent  of  a 
county,  comprising  ten  myons  or  town- 
ships— all  31  primary  schools  have 
been  constructed  under  the  Armed 
Forces  Assistance  to  Korea  (AFAK) 
program. 

Under  the  English  Language  As- 
sistant Instructor  Program  conducted 
by  the  Division,  soldiers  meet  and 
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work  with  Korean  young  people 

“I’m  what  you’d  call  a living  train- 
ing aid,”  says  an  enlisted  member  of 
Headquarters  Detachment,  122d  Sig- 
nal Battalion.  He  is  one  of  the  soldiers 
who  devotes  a portion  of  each  week 
to  teaching  English  to  Korean  school 
children.  The  program  also  benefits 
the  young  soldier-instructors  as  they 
learn  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
the  Korean  people. 

Educational  assistance  not  only 
helps  foster  friendship  between  the 
Division  and  Paju-Gun,  but  also  be- 
tween Americans  and  Koreans,  thus 
building  amity  for  generations  to 
come. 

Examples  of  help  given  to  the 
schools  include:  playgrounds  built 

with  smqll  unit  and  AFAK  assistance, 
uniforms  and  equipment  provided  for 
safety  patrols  and  soccer  teams,  cots 
and  mattresses  for  first  aid  and  feed- 
ing stations,  construction  of  class- 
rooms and  latrine  facilities- 

The  AFAK  construction  program 
was  established  after  the  Korean  War 


as  a funded  program  to  assist  in  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  at  the 
grass  roots  level.  Today  it  provides 
construction  materials  for  schools,  or- 
phanages, hospitals,  health  centers, 
bridges,  waterworks  and  other  public 
facilities  required  by  the  civilian  com- 
munities. This  is  accomplished  through 
the  donation  of  construction  materials, 
technical  advice  and  assistance,  and 
the  loan  of  military  equipment  when 
it  does  not  hinder  the  military  mis- 
sion. AFAK  construction  material  is 
limited  to  items  not  easily  obtained 
in  Korea,  such  as  lumber,  cement  and 
steel  bars  which  normally  represent 
about  one-third  of  the  total  building 
cost  for  most  projects.  Since  1956, 
more  than  $180,000  in  construction 
material  has  been  provided  within 
the  Division  area,  and  the  program 
continues  at  a $15,000  to  $20,000  a 
year  rate- 

Another  aspect  of  the  AFAK  pro- 
gram consists  of  the  contribution  of 
salvage  material,  money  and  services 
by  individuals  and  units.  An  average 
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of  $6,000  per  month  is  donated  by 
Division  members  for  public  health, 
welfare,  educational  and  religious  ac- 
tivities, such  as  the  Methodist  and 
Catholic  churches  in  Paju-ri.  Trans- 
portation is  provided  to  Republic  of 
Korea  agencies  in  distributing  AFAK 
building  materials,  donated  clothing, 
food,  medical  supplies  and  Red  Cross 
gratuities. 

In  all,  there  are  twelve  orphanages 
in  Paju-Gun  which  care  for  approxi- 
mately 800  orphans.  Voluntary  con- 
tributions by  2d  Infantry  Division 
units  are  used  to  purchase  food,  cloth- 
ing, textbooks  and  toys.  Units  also 
volunteer  services  to  help  orphanage 
directors  improve  roads  and  play- 
grounds, paint  and  repair  buildings. 
Many  soldiers  help  supervise  play- 
ground activities;  others  conduct 
classes  in  conversational  English. 

The  Hwa  Sen  Orphanage,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  division  area,  is 
sponsored  by  Division  AG  Personnel, 
the  2d  Supply  and  Transportation 
Battalion,  and  the  125th  Medical  De- 
tachment of  I Corps  (Group). 

The  Division  is  always  ready  to  as- 
sist in  times  of  disaster.  During  the 
severe  floods  of  September  1964  and 
July  1965,  commanders  reacted  quick- 
ly and  effectively  to  help  prevent  loss 
of  life  and  property.  Soldiers  worked 
side  by  side  with  Koreans  in  shoring 
up  dikes  and  evacuating  civilians. 
More  than  2,000  civilians  were  given 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  medical  at- 
tention in  unit  compounds.  Salvage 
materials,  blankets,  tents  and  con- 
struction materials  for  temporary 
housing  were  provided  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  thousands. 

Other  community  relations  projects 
include  the  donation  of  radio  speak- 
ers to  villagers  who  could  not  afford 
to  buy  their  own  radios.  These  broad- 
cast Korean  language  programs  that 
are  picked  up  at  a central  transmitter 
and  are  then  sent  into  homes  by  wire. 

Another  local  project  is  the  Free- 
dom Frontier  Medical  Society,  com- 
posed of  all  American  and  Korean 


medical  doctors  in  the  Division  area. 
Here  professionals  discuss  the  latest 
medical  information  that  will  aid  in 
patient  care. 

Collateral  Activities  Funds  support 
small  projects  designed  to  reach  large 
numbers  of  Korean  people.  These  in- 
clude support  of  Boy  and  Girl  Scout 
activities,  movies  for  orphanages, 
playgrounds  to  provide  safe  areas 
away  from  highways,  donation  of 
English  textbooks  and  national  flags 
to  local  schools,  and  sponsoring  safety 
poster  contests. 

The  Division  Information  Office 
maintains  an  excellent  working  re- 
lationship with  local  news  media, 
which  keep  the  public  aware  of  ac- 
complishments, projects  under  way 
and  being  planned. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  effective 
community  action  programs  is  the 
people-to-people-program  carried  on 
by  individual  soldiers  and  by  the 
division  as  a whole.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  division  attempts  to  live 
as  a responsible  corporate  citizen  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  It  schedules 
maneuvers  so  as  to  minimize  disrup- 
tion to  local  farmers;  it  takes  steps 
to  keep  incidents  between  U.  S.  per- 
sonnel and  local  citizens  at  a mini- 
mum; it  conducts  open  houses,  orien- 
tation tours,  public  events  and  the  «* 
like. 

There  is  also  another  side  to  Ko- 
rean-U-  S.  Army  relations.  Local 
Korean  authorities  often  provide  po- 
lice patrols  and  guards  in  populated 
areas  to  assist  in  the  movement  of 
convoys  and  control  of  civilians  in 
training  areas. 

The  multiplication  of  individual  and 
group  friendships  resulting  from  these 
cooperative  ventures  has  strengthened 
the  existing  ties  between  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  United  States- 

In  the  area  of  community  rela- 
tions, the  motto  of  the  2d  Infantry 
Division  is  particularly  apropos. 
American-Korean  relations  in  Paju- 
Gun  and  the  Division  area  are  truly 
“Second  to  None.”  ^ 
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Whenever  and  wherever  the  message  arrives, 
the  ARADCOM  Liaison  Officer  must  be  ready 

Lt.  Col.  Joe  G.  Waterman 


THE  house  was  quiet.  At  0212 
hours,  the  telephone  on  the  bed- 
side table  came  to  life  in  strident, 
ringing  tones.  The  man  picked  it 
up  and  said  sleepily,  “ARADCOM 
Liaison  Officer.” 

“T  minus  30  and  counting,”  replied 
the  voice  from  the  phone. 

How  could  anyone  be  so  wide- 
awake at  this  hour,  mused  the  man 
as  he  replaced  the  phone  on  its  cradle 
and  climbed  out  of  bed  to  start  his 
drive  to  the  Communications  Center. 

Routine?  Not  quite,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  responses  expected  of  an  ARAD- 
COM Liaison  Officer.  The  telephone 
call  has  alerted  him  that  a Zeus  mis- 
sile would  be  fired  against  an  ICBM 
target,  and  that  the  target  missile 
would  lift  off  in  30  minutes.  Because 
headquarters  was  interested  in  Zeus 
firings,  he  attended  the  firing  telecons. 
The  U.  S.  Army  Air  Defense  Com- 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JOE  G.  WATERMAN, 
General  Staff,  was  ARADCOM  Liaison  Officer, 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama. 


mand  (ARADCOM)  is  the  head- 
quarters responsible  for  providing 
Army  air  defenses  for  the  continental 
United  States  and  is  the  Army  element 
of  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command  (NORAD)  and  the  Con- 
tinental Air  Defense  Command 
(CONAD).  NORAD  is  a tri-service, 
two-nation  organization  responsible  to 
the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  total  aero-space  de- 
fense of  North  America.  CONAD  is 
a tri-service  United  States  Command 
responsible  for  aero-space  defense  of 
the  continental  United  States  and 
Alaska. 

By  the  nature  of  its  mission  ARAD- 
COM must  keep  itself  abreast  of  the 
latest  thinking  in  aero-space  weapons 
systems,  both  offensive  and  defensive. 
In  addition,  it  must  be  able  to  insert 
requirements  into  development  of  new 
systems  and  modifications  to  older  sys- 
tems. To  fill  this  role  ARADCOM 
maintains  Liaison  Officers  at  Fort 
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Bliss,  Texas;  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia; 
Army  Materiel  Command,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  and  Redstone  Arsenal, 
Alabama. 

The  Liaison  Officer  at  Fort  Bliss 
works  with  the  Combat  Develop- 
ments Command  Air  Defense  Agency, 
which  is  concerned  with  development 
of  Army  air  defense  doctrine,  the 
Army  Air  Defense  Board,  which  is 
responsible  for  testing  new  Army  air 
defense  weapon  systems,  and  the  Army 
Air  Defense  School,  which  trains 
ARADCOM’s  technicians. 

The  ARADCOM  officer  at  Fort 
Monroe  maintains  liaison  with  the 
U.  S.  Continental  Army  Command 
(CONARC),  the  headquarters  re- 
sponsible for  formulation  of  Army 
training  plans.  CONARC  has  com- 
mand of  the  service  schools,  including 
the  Army  Air  Defense  School  at  Fort 
Bliss,  and  the  Ordnance  Guided  Mis- 
sile School  at  Redstone  Arsenal  which 
trains  maintenance  and  repair  tech- 
nicians who  support  ARADCOM 
units  in  the  field.  CONARC  also  is 
responsible  for  providing  logistical 
support  to  ARADCOM  units  through 
the  various  Continental  Armies. 

The  ARADCOM  Liaison  Officer  in 


Washington,  D.  C.  is  strategically 
placed  with  Army  Materiel  Command, 
the  developer  and  purchaser  for  the 
Army.  He  also  covers  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army.  On  an  in- 
formal basis,  he  keeps  ARADCOM 
and  departmental  agencies  current  on 
the  other’s  thinking. 

The  ARADCOM  Liaison  Officer  at 
Redstone  Arsenal  works  with  the 
Army  Missile  Command  and  the 
Nike-X  Project.  Missile  Command,  or 
MICOM,  is  the  action  agency  for 
AMC  insofar  as  guided  missiles  are 
concerned.  Both  the  Nike-Hercules 
and  Hawk  air  defense  systems,  pres- 
ently in  the  ARADCOM  inventory, 
and  the  SAM-D,  a proposed  follow-on 
system  to  the  Hercules  and  Hawk, 
are  managed  by  MICOM.  Also  under 
development  at  Redstone  Arsenal  is 
the  Nike-X  anti-missile  missile  sys- 
tem. With  ARADCOM  the  principal 
planned  user  of  the  system,  the  Liaison 
Officer  devotes  considerable  time  to 
Nike-X. 

During  a typical  day,  the  Liaison 
Officer  arrives  at  the  office  early, 
reviews  his  journal  entries  of  the 
previous  day,  his  calendar  and  his 
suspense  files,  and  jots  down  times 
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Col.  Foster,  ARADCOM 
liaison  officer  at 
Fort  Bliss,  inspects 
battery  control  of 
Hike  system.  Left, 
Sprint  undergoes 
test  firing. 


for  appointments  on  his  memo  pad. 
He  then  heads  for  his  first  meeting — 
a Nike-X  staff  conference  conducted 
by  the  Project  Manager. 

The  Liaison  Officer  is  considered 
in  the  same  light  as  a Nike-X  Project 
staff  officer,  and  enters  into  the  dis- 
cussion as  appropriate.  He  keeps  notes 
which  will  be  translated  into  a memo 
to  ARADCOM  after  the  meeting. 
Before  returning  to  his  office,  he 
» usually  visits  various  elements  of  the 
Nike-X  project,  then  dictates  a memo 
to  ARADCOM. 

He  follows  up  the  various  requests 
received  in  the  morning  mail,  tele- 
, phoning  the  agencies  to  insure  that 
requested  actions  are  under  way.  By 
then,  it’s  time  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Hawk 
Project,  there  to  discuss  the  latest 
developments,  possibly  progress  on 
some  requested  modification  to  the 
system.  Lunch  usually  finds  him  dis- 
cussing problems  of  mutual  interest 
with  other  Liaison  Officers  accredited 
to  the  Missile  Command. 

Next,  routine  visits  are  made  to 
the  various  Project  Managers  and 
their  staffs.  It  might  be  an  impromptu 
meeting  with  the  Nike-Hercules  Proj- 


ect Manager  to  review  the  latest 
technical  requirements  for  radar  im- 
provement based  on  inputs  from 
ARADCOM  and  Combat  Develop- 
ments Command.  The  conversation 
may  then  shift  to  Nike-Hercules  spare 
parts,  and  this  in  turn  will  require 
a telephone  call  or  a visit  to  MICOM’s 
Supply  and  Maintenance  Directorate. 

Sometimes  he  is  miles  from  his 
office  when  his  secretary  calls  to  ad- 
vise that  a certain  officer  wants  to 
meet  him  at  the  Center  immediately. 
Knowing  that  the  officer  is  involved  in 
a highly  classified  project,  the  Liaison 
Officer  asks  himself,  “Is  this  it?”  To 
date,  of  course,  it  has  not  been  “it.” 
But  you  never  know. 

Again,  upon  return  to  his  office, 
he  reviews  the  afternoon  incoming 
mail,  dictates  memos,  answers  re- 
quests. Before  the  end  of  the  working 
day,  he  dictates  journal  entries  to  his 
secretary  and  again  reviews  his  notes 
to  insure  that  nothing  has  been  over- 
looked. Usually,  he  can  sleep  all 
night,  but  sometimes  he  knows  that 
during  the  wee  hours,  his  telephone 
will  ring,  and  a voice  will  say,  “T 
minus  30  and  counting.”  "Stf 
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Major  General  Harry  W.  O.  Kinnard 

SOMEWHERE  in  the  annals  of  mil- 
itary organizations  there  may  have 
been  outfits  activated,  organized  and 
moved  12,000  miles  to  combat  all 
within  the  space  of  90  days,  but  none 
comes  immediately  to  mind. 

That  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Air- 
mobile) successfully  did  just  that,  not 
only  is  a remarkable  achievement,  but 


a tribute  to  men  of  the  division  who 
devoted  an  unbelievable  amount  of 
time  and  effort  to  accomplish  their 
missions. 

Credit  too  must  go  to  the  outside 
agencies  that  gave  the  division  whole- 
hearted support,  in  many  cases  going 
far  beyond  what  normally  might  be 
expected. 

The  story  began  on  16  June  1965, 
when  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  announced  to  the  Nation 
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Cavalrymen  of  modern  era  ride  into  baffle  on 
swift-winging  aircraft — compared  to  man  on 
horseback  in  old  recruiting  poster,  below. 


COME  ON,  boys;  do 


DUTY! 


BY  ENLISTING  NOW! 

t 

Smi th son ia n Jnstitu t io n 


in  90  Days 

that  the  Department  of  Army  had 
been  granted  authority  to  organize 
an  airmobile  division  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia.  At  the  same  news  confer- 
ence he  made  the  sobering  declaration 
that  the  division  would  be  “combat- 
ready”  in  eight  weeks. 

Actually,  we  were  given  even  less 
time.  Concurrent  with  reorganization 
on  1 July  from  resources  of  the  11th 
Air  Assault  Division  (Test)  and  the 
2d  Infantry  Division,  the  1st  Air  Cav- 


Thc  Story  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division 
(Airmobile) 


airy  Division  was  told  to  achieve 
REDCON-1 — Readiness  Condition  of 
highest  combat  priority — by  28  July. 

The  problems  involved  seemed  al- 
most insurmountable.  As  of  reorgan- 
ization date,  the  division  was  short 
substantial  numbers  of  officers,  war- 
rant officers,  and  enlisted  men.  Other 
complicating  factors  included  a major 
increase  in  airborne  spaces  and  the 
high  number  of  division  members  who 
were  non-deployable  under  announced 
criteria. 

Problems  in  the  administrative  field 
included  the  massive  task  of  POR/ 
POM  processing  of  all  division  per- 
sonnel: intra-divisional  transfers  made 
necessary  by  the  airborne  qualification 
of  additional  units;  in-processing  the 
troops  that  Department  of  Army  be- 
gan feeding  us;  and  out-processing 
those  who  were  non-deployable- 

A word  at  this  point  about  the 
latter.  Because  of  the  sensitivity  of 
the  mission,  guidance  concerning  cri- 
teria for  deployment  was  sketchy. 
This  was  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  a number  of  aviators  in  the 
11th  Air  Assault  Division  had  served 
in  Vietnam  since  1962.  The  personal 
hardships  created  by  this  situation 
cannot  be  minimized. 

Another  herculean  task  was  the 
requirement  to  locate  nearly  7,500 
families  of  division  members.  This 
was  done  through  the  auspices  of 
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Activation  to  Combat— in  90  Days 


Major  General  Harry  W.  O.  Kinnard 
Commanding  General, 
1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile) 


the  Infantry  Center’s  Army  Commu- 
nity Service  Agency,  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  division’s  own  family 
assistance  groups.  Great  credit  must 
also  go  to  the  citizens  of  Columbus, 
Georgia,  and  Phenix  City,  Alabama, 
for  assistance  in  finding  homes  in  that 
area.  The  Infantry  Center’s  transpor- 
tation office  worked  around  the  clock 
processing  families  out  of  the  Fort 
Benning  area. 

Yet  another  problem  facing  the 
division  was  the  work  involved  fol- 
lowing approval  of  its  request  to  field 
test  the  new  pay  system  (CAMPS) 
which,  in  itself,  was  a task  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  change-over  from 
the  old  system  was  accomplished 
smoothly,  in  some  cases  while  the 
division  was  on  the  high  seas,  and 
the  Sky  Troopers  were  paid  on  sched- 
ule in  Vietnam.  In  the  view  of  di- 
vision finance  personnel,  the  new 
system  is  an  unqualified  success. 

In  the  intelligence  field,  the  division 
was  fortunate  in  that,  since  January, 
its  G-3  operations  section  had  been 
war-gaming  with  studies  based  on  the 
very  area  of  Vietnam  to  which  it 
ultimately  was  deployed. 

This  six-month  lead  time  permitted 
an  orderly  buildup  of  intelligence 
files,  preparation  of  Order  of  Battle 
studies  and  compilation  of  weather, 
enemy  and  terrain  information.  The 
sensitivity  of  planning  until  late  July 
precluded  direct  contact  with  outside 


agencies  with  the  exception  of  per- 
sonal contact  in  the  guise  of  training 
programs.  Because  of  this,  in  many 
cases  the  division  had  to  duplicate 
compilation  of  data  and  prepare 
studies  which  already  had  been  made 
by  other  commands. 

Another  problem  in  the  intelligence 
field  was  the  matter  of  maps — be- 
cause when  you  begin  ordering  maps 
for  a division,  all  relating  to  sensitive 
planning  data,  you  suddenly  have  30 
tons  of  classified  paper  on  your  hands 
with  all  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
handling  the  load. 

While  POR/POM  processing  was 
handled  at  a central  location  using 
the  county-fair  system  of  stations  to 
handle  850  personnel  daily  in  the 
big  field  house  at  Harmony  Church, 
the  vast  training  requirement  for  the 
entire  division  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  centralized  direction  and 
decentralized  execution. 

Mission  type  assignments  were 
made  to  subordinate  units  to  distribute 
the  responsibility  for  training  activi- 
ties on  a committee  basis.  Actual 
training  was  conducted  on  a scheduled 
six-day  week,  with  the  seventh  day 
utilized  for  make-up  and  training  on 
subjects  not  programmed  into  the 
committee  system.  The  major  training 
task  was  to  qualify  the  entire  division 
on  the  M16E1  rifle  which,  upon 
activation,  replaced  the  M14  as  the 
main  individual  arm. 
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On  arrival  aboard 
aircraft  carrier 
"Boxer,"  men  of  the 
division  swarm  ashore 
from  landing  nets. 


In  addition  to  the  general  infantry 
training,  the  division,  because  of  its 
peculiar  composition,  had  to  conduct 
or  arrange  for  certain  specialized 
training.  The  Airborne  School  at  Fort 
Benning  conducted  a special  ten- 
day  intensified  airborne  qualification 
course  which  graduated  659  new  air- 
borne personnel. 


The  Aviation  School  at  Fort  Ruck- 
er, Alabama,  conducted  two  special 
classes — a UH-1  transition  class  for 
89  aviators  and  a UH-I  aerial 
weapons  firing  course  for  120. 

At  Fort  Benning,  the  division  con- 
ducted specialized  air  mobility  train- 
ing that  included  aviator  transition- 
ing, air-to-ground  gunnery  for  avia- 
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Operational  planning  was  conducted 


apart  from  normal  division  functions 


1 ' 


tors,  air-to-ground  suppressive  fires 
for  gunners,  unit  terminal  guidance 
(pathfinder),  and  rappelling.  We  even 
found  time  to  experiment  with  meth- 
ods of  troop  extraction  from  inac- 
cessible terrain  utilizing  the  CH-47 
(Chinook)  and  various  types  of 
“jacob’s  ladders.” 

Operational  planning  was  conducted 
apart  from  normal  division  functions, 
and  ultimately  five  operational  plans 
were  developed.  Each  envisioned 
movement  of  the  division  into  a hard 
base  near  An  Khe,  but  each  differed 
in  the  execution  of  the  mission,  based 
on  various  assumed  enemy  and  friend- 
ly strengths  and  situations  in  the  area. 

wo  major  stumbling  blocks  arose 
during  initial  planning.  These  were 
the  lack  of  an  assigned  tactical  mis- 
sion at  an  early  date  which  resulted 
in  planners  having  to  make  a wide 
variety  of  assumed  missions  in  an 
assumed  area  of  operations,  and  the 
lack  of  timely,  definitive  instructions 
as  to  the  type  of  move  and  type  of 
landing  expected  at  the  destination. 
Initial  guidance  was  to  load  admin- 
istratively. Later,  however,  the  load- 
ing configuration  of  the  task  forces 
became  something  of  a compromise 
between  administrative  and  combat 
loading. 

Packaging  of  equipment  and  sup- 


plies began  in  early  July  and  con- 
tinued on  virtually  an  around-the- 
clock  schedule  through  the  week  pre- 
ceding movement.  In  general  the  dis- 
patch of  equipment  and  supplies  was 
in  two  phases — general  cargo  and 
aircraft  departing  during  the  latter 
part  of  July  and  early  August,  and 
TAT  (To  Accompany  Troops)  equip- 
ment departing  approximately  one 
week  before  the  troops. 

One  major  problem  encountered 
was  an  initial  shortage  of  packing 
and  crating  material  which  was  later 
alleviated.  Again,  the  time  frame 
within  which  the  division  had  to 
operate  precluded  prepositioning  of 
packing  materiel.  Another  problem 
arose  because  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing training  while  packing.  This 
meant  that  many  items  not  needed 
for  the  immediate  training  mission 
were  packed  and  shipped  without  re- 
gard to  what  order  or  manner  they 
might  be  required  in  Vietnam. 

Movement  of  personnel  was  ac- 
complished in  three  increments.  An 
advance  liaison  planning  detachment 
of  32  key  officers  and  men,  led  by 
Brigadier  General  John  S.  Wright, 
assistant  division  commander,  departed 
2 August  by  commercial  air. 

An  advance  party  of  1,030  officers 
and  men  and  152  tons  of  cargo  was 
deployed  by  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand from  Robbins  Air  Force  Base 
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Hardly  had  they 
landed  before  they 
were  digging  fox- 
holes to  protect  base 
camps. 


t 


during  the  period  14  to  20  August. 
This  group  arrived  in  Vietnam  over 
a corresponding  seven-day  period, 
commencing  19  August,  and  immedi- 
ately began  construction,  initially  by 
hand,  of  the  division  base  and  heli- 
port. 

The  bulk  of  the  men  moved  by 
Military  Sea  Transport  Service  troop 
ships  from  Atlantic  ports  of  embarka- 
tion. The  first  ship  sailed  15  August 
and  the  last  departed  on  21  August. 


A sizable  complement  of  officers  and 
men,  primarily  from  aviation  units, 
moved  on  aircraft  carriers  that  trans- 
ported the  division’s  more  than  450 
aircraft  to  Vietnam. 

General  cargo  moved  by  means  of 
cargo  ships  that  began  sailing  from 
Gulf  Coast  ports  on  7 August.  The 
last  vessel  dropped  anchor  at  Qui 
Nhon  harbor  on  19  September  and 
the  last  major  item  of  cargo  closed  at 
the  division  base  by  3 October. 
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An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
cargo  movement  may  be  obtained  by 
these  figures.  Besides  the  aircraft, 
the  division  arrived  in  Vietnam  with 
more  than  1,300  vehicles,  over  2,300 
CONEX  transporters;  nearly  a thous- 
and truckloads  of  miscellaneous  car- 
go; and  more  than  500  shelters. 

Movement  of  troops  from  the  coastal 
city  of  Qui  Nhon  to  the  An  Khe  base 
was  accomplished  entirely  by  organic 
air.  The  division’s  CH-47s  flew  1,100 
hours  in  support  of  this  mission.  In 
some  cases  the  Chinooks  flew  off  the 
aircraft  carrier  deck  directly  to  troop- 
carrying sorties-  General  cargo  and 
vehicles  came  to  the  base  over  High- 
way 19  in  a series  of  convoys. 

While  discussing  the  logistical  as- 
pect of  our  move,  it  might  be  well 
to  mention  the  proven  value  of  what 
we  term  the  “push  package.”  The 
Army  Materiel  Command,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  division’s  logistical 
planners,  worked  out  a self-sustaining 
supply  system,  consisting  of  pre-pack- 
aged blocks  of  repair  parts  and  sup- 
plies of  non-perishable  expendable 


items,  and  non-standard  items  of 
equipment.  The  first  block  arrived 
with  the  division  and  this  has  been 
followed  in  similar  increments  since. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  division  would 
have  been  in  desperate  straits  without 
these  packages  which  also  included 
health  and  comfort  items  not  other- 
wise available  for  our  Sky  Troopers. 

Combat  elements  of  the  division 
began  closing  in  the  An  Khe  base  on 
14  September  and  we  began  receiving 
Viet  Cong  probes  shortly  thereafter. 
While  the  valley  and  the  route  into 
our  base  were  secured  for  us,  we 
were  responsible  for  our  own  immedi- 
ate perimeter  from  the  outset.  Al- 
though the  division  supported  the 
1st  Brigade  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  with  air  and  ground  com- 
bat elements  on  19  September  in  Op- 
eration Gibraltar,  the  official  date  for 
our  assuming  complete  responsibility 
for  defense  of  the  An  Khe  area  and 
the  division’s  tactical  area  of  responsi- 
bility was  28  September.  This  was 
104  days  from  the  date  Secretary 
McNamara  announced  the  formation 


of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division,  90 
days  after  General  Orders  activated 
the  unit  on  1 July  1965. 

A'l  of  this,  of  course,  leads  to  some 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  beat 
the  1st  Air  Cav’s  90-day  record  into 
a combat  zone  deployment,  under 
similar  circumstances  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  training,  a single  word  of 
advice — don’t. 

A minimum  of  120  days  is  de- 
sirable, particularly  if  a major  re- 
organization is  involved. 

Another  relearned  lesson  was  that 
regardless  of  the  time  frame,  all  units 
should  be  outloaded  in  a combat 
configuration  if  possible. 

In  the  training  field,  a centralized 
training  package  covering  general 
military  subjects  essential  for  training 
and  overseas  movement  should  be  pre- 
pared. It  should  contain  lesson  plans 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  training  aids. 
Such  a package  would  be  invaluable 
for  a shipboard  training  program.  The 
training  should  also  include  language 


instruction,  provided  by  a qualified 
language  instructor  aboard  each  troop 
ship. 

The  advance  party  of  a divisional 
move  should  include  complete  oper- 
ational General  Staff  Sections,  which 
would  permit  planning  and  other 
staff  activities  to  be  accomplished 
prior  to  arrival  of  the  main  body  of 
the  division. 

One  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the 
movement  of  a division  within  such 
a short  time  frame  is  the  personnel 
turbulence  that  is  created,  in  addition 
to  hardships  caused  to  individuals  and 
their  families. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  lesson 
learned  is  that  the  United  States 
Army  possesses  the  know-how,  the 
talent  and  the  means  to  enable  a 
division  to  be  organized  under  a 
brand-new  concept,  filled,  trained  and 
moved  to  combat  in  90  days. 

In  my  opinion  it  was  a magnificent 
feat.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  was  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  1st  Air  Cav- 
alry Division — our  Sky  Troopers— 
who  made  it  possible.  w 
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While  actual  fighting  goes  on  in  Vietnam, 
training  exercises  worldwide  keep  ARSTRIKE  forces 


Combat 

Trained 

And 

Ready 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Philip  A.  Farris 


FROM  the  sun-soaked  sands  of 
Puerto  Rican  beaches  to  the  snow- 
swept  fiords  of  Norway,  USAR- 
STRIKE  forces  tested  their  skill  and 
preparedness  in  five  major  joint  exer- 
cises during  1965.  U.  S.  Army  troops 
joined  with  other  services  and  with 
forces  of  allied  nations  to  demon- 
strate the  hallmarks  of  this  “ready-to- 
go”  ARSTRIKE  force — versatility, 
speed,  and  professional  skill. 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  PHILIP  A.  FARRIS, 
Artillery,  is  assigned  to  Headquarters,  United 
States  Army  Recruiting  Command,  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Virginia. 


Polar  Strike.  First  exercise  of  the 
year.  Polar  Strike  was  staged  in  the 
Fairbanks,  Big  Delta,  Northway  area 
of  Alaska  during  the  period  10  Jan- 
uary-6 March,  with  the  field  exercise 
phase  conducted  4-17  February  1965. 
A Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  directed  strate- 
gic mobility  and  Alaska  Command 
(ALCOM)  field  training  exercise, 
using  the  opposing  forces  concept, 
the  joint  combined  exercise  was  aug- 
mented by  U.  S.  Strike  Command 
forces. 

ARSTRIKE  elements  were  com- 
prised of  infantry,  artillery  and  armor 
units  from  the  4th  Infantry  Division, 
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After  staging  Brave  Cat  in  Norway,  troops  of  4th  Infantry  Division  return  to  Fort  Lewis. 


Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  Support 
units  from  other  components  brought 
the  total  participating  ARSTRIKE 
forces  to  slightly  more  than  3,600. 
All  units  were  airlifted  to  Alaska  by 
Military  Air  Command,  where  they 
carried  out  special  training  before 
kicking  off  the  field  exercise  phase. 

Aggressor  forces  consisted  of  an 
airmobile  brigade  from  U-  S.  Army 
Alaska  and  a Canadian  Army  bat- 
talion group,  reinforced  by  appropri- 
ate aviation,  signal,  and  logistical 
support  elements  as  well  as  a STRI- 
COM  Troop  Carrier  Squadron. 

The  United  States  Army,  Alaska 


(USARAL)  and  the  Alaskan  Air 
Command  (AAC),  two  major  com- 
ponents of  the  Alaskan  Command, 
furnished  combat  and  logistical  ground 
and  air  support  for  both  friendly  and 
Aggressor  forces.  The  exercise  area 
covered  nearly  8,000  square  miles 
of  rugged  foothills  and  mountains 
along  the  Tanana  River.  Air  Force 
C-130  aircraft  transported  troops  to 
the  maneuver  area  while  tactical  troop 
movements  were  made  by  Army  heli- 
copters. New  equipment  and  concepts 
were  tested  under  guidance  of  the 
Combat  Developments  Agency,  Alas- 
ka. Among  them  were — 
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Taking  a bridge  was  part  of  task  assigned  to  4th  Infantry  troops  in  Exercise  Brave  Cat. 

Polar  Strike  tested  new  equipment  and  concepts  of  military  operations  in  far  north. 
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^ Evaluation  of  new  equipment  to 
determine  employment  concepts  and 
to  define  capabilities  and  limitations 
in  cold  weather  operations, 

^ Test  of  new  equipment  conducted 
by  U.  S.  Army  Arctic  Test  Center  at 
Fort  Greely,  and 

^ Conduct  of  doctrinal  evaluations 
which  reinforced,  changed  or  reaf- 
firmed existing  doctrine,  techniques 
and  tactics  published  in  Department 
of  the  Army  field  manuals. 

Overall,  Polar  Strike  proved  the 
ability  of  the  American  soldier  to  live 
and  work  in  the  frozen  wastes  of  the 
Far  North.  It  provided  plenty  of  op- 
portunities for  individuals  to  practice 
their  skills  in  unusually  cold  weather 
and  to  learn  that  the  secret  of  success 
in  living  in  the  Arctic  lies  in  working 
with  nature  rather  than  against  it. 

Quick  Kick  VII.  This  joint  am- 
phibious and  airborne  field  exercise 
involving  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
Marine  Corps  units,  as  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Command,  was  carried  out 
22  March-10  April  1965  on  Vieques 
Island,  off  the  southeastern  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Previous  Quick  Kick 
exercises  had  been  held  at  the  Camp 
Lejeune-Onslow  Beach  area  of  North 
Carolina.  More  than  10,000  Armed 
Forces  personnel  participated,  with 
approximately  2,500  airborne  troops 
of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  provid- 
ing the  ARSTRIKE  action. 

D-Day  began  at  0600  hours  on 
9 April  with  air  strikes  and  shore 
bombardments  to  “soften  enemy  po- 
sitions.” Troop  carrier  aircraft  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Command  dropped  the 
82d  paratroopers  an  hour  before 
Marines  from  the  4th  Expeditionary 
Brigade  hit  the  Vieques  Island  beaches 
by  amphibious  landing  and  helicopters. 

During  this  exercise,  which  was 
directed  by  the  U.  S.  Atlantic  Com- 
mand (LANTCOM),  ARSTRIKE 
forces  acted  in  the  capacity  of  AR- 
LANT  (Army  Forces,  Atlantic  Com- 
mand) having  been  passed  from  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  Atlantic  Command 


(CINCLANT)  for  this  purpose.  (AR- 
STRIKE forces  may  be  used  to  aug- 
ment any  unified  command  when  or- 
dered by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff). 

Final  phase  included  a link-up  of 
Army  and  Marine  assault  forces  and 
consolidation  of  the  objective  area. 
Participants  tested  and  evaluated  the 
command  and  control  techniques  and 
procedures  required  for  coordination 
of  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  forces  in  a joint  exercise. 

Silver  Hand.  Fort  Hood,  Texas, 
from  1 to  15  May  1965,  was  the 
locale  for  this  STRICOM  joint  train- 
ing exercise,  in  which  the  major 
ARSTRIKE  forces  participating  were 
the  III  US  Corps  and  the  1st  and  2d 
Armored  Divisions.  It  was  conducted 
in  two  phases.  In  the  first,  JTF  AR- 
STRIKE forces  included  the  entire 
2d  Armored  Division  participating  in 
a field  training  exercise  role  with  its 
maneuver  elements  confined  to  the 
Fort  Hood  military  reservation  while 
the  1st  Armored  Division  (minus  one 
brigade)  played  a CPX  role.  In  the 
second  phase,  the  two  divisions  ex- 
changed play,  allowing  each  to  par- 
ticipate in  both  roles.  The  opposing 
Aggressor  force  consisted  of  a brigade 
and  a tactical  fighter  squadron. 

Objectives  of  Silver  Hand  were  to — 
^ Train  ARSTRIKE  and  AF- 
STRIKE  (Air  Force  Forces,  U.  S. 
Strike  Command)  in  joint  operations 
involving  the  integrated  combat  pow- 
er of  Army  and  Air  Force  units; 

^ Gain  further  experience  in  close 
air  support  procedures  of  the  STRI- 
COM Joint  Air-Ground  Operations 
System  (JAGOS); 

^ Develop  maximum  proficiency 
in  conducting  and  defending  against 
electronic  warfare,  and 

^ Train  both  forces  in  the  conduct 
of  joint  operations. 

An  interesting  facet  of  Silver  Hand 
was  the  sharing  of  JTF  command  be- 
tween the  Army  and  Air  Force.  Dur- 
ing the  first  phase,  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Ralph  E.  Haines,  Jr.,  USA,  acted 
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as  commander.  Succeeding  him  for 
the  second  phase  was  Major  General 
Don  O.  Darrow,  USAF.  Overall  di- 
rector was  General  Paul  D.  Adams, 
Commander-in-Chief,  U.  S.  Strike 
Command  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base, 
Florida. 

Deep  Furrow.  More  than  3,000 
combat-equipped  troops  of  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  were  airlifted  some 
7,000  miles  in  this  dramatic  exercise 
to  demonstrate  the  United  States’  abil- 
ity to  augment  NATO  forces  in  Eu- 
rope and  Near  East.  Ordered  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
Deep  Furrow  also  involved  Greek 
and  Turkish  troops.  For  ten  days  be- 
ginning 7 September  1965,  more  than 
100  transport  planes  shuttled  the  7,000 
miles  from  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States  to  a staging  area 
near  Adana,  Turkey. 

ARSTRIKE  troops  carried  out  an 
airborne  assault  in  the  vicinity  of 
Adapazari,  Turkey,  jumping  with  par- 
atroopers of  the  Turkish  Army.  This 
was  followed  a few  days  later  by  an 
amphibious  operation  involving  Hel- 
lenic and  U.  S.  Marine  forces  near 
Salonika,  Greece. 

A U.  S.  Strike  Command  joint  task 
force  headquarters  moved  with  Army 
and  Air  Force  elements  to  direct  their 
deployment  and  the  parachute  assault, 
which  included  tactical  fighter  sup- 
port in  the  initial  objective  area  near 
Adapazari.  From  this  point,  com- 
mand of  STRICOM  forces  was  as- 
sumed by  NATO  until  the  exercise 
ended. 

Brave  Cat.  An  Infantry  Battalion 
reinforced  task  force  from  the  4th 


Infantry  Division,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash-  I 
ington,  took  part  in  this  NATO  co- 
ordinated Norwegian-American  field 
maneuver  on  Norway’s  Orland  Pen- 
insula 4-8  November  1965.  In  ■ 
addition  to  the  Fort  Lewis  units,  the 
exercise  force  included  the  15th  Tac-  , 
tical  Fighter  Wing  from  MacDill  Air 
Force  Base,  Florida.  All  forces — 
numbering  approximately  1400— were 
provided  by  U.  S.  Strike  Command.  I 

The  ARSTRIKE  force  served  with 
the  Norwegian  Army’s  Regimental  | 
Combat  Team  13,  engaging  in  de- 
fensive and  offensive  cross-country 
operations.  A two-sided  field  training 
exercise,  Brave  Cat  emphasized  ground 
maneuver  over  hilly,  forested  terrain 
having  a limited  road  network.  Cross- 
country troop  movement  was  by  foot, 
and  supplies  and  equipment,  when 
moved  off  roads,  were  carried  by 
man-pack.  The  locale,  the  Orland 
peninsula,  is  about  250  miles  north 
of  Oslo,  jutting  out  into  the  Norwe- 
gian Sea  about  200  miles  from  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

Throughout  these  1965  joint  exer- 
cises the  services  involved  participated 
with  purpose  and  enthusiasm.  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  Marine  Corps  worked  as 
defense  teammates,  fulfilling  their 
various  roles  with  much  individual 
spirit.  Cooperation  among  services 
and  the  evident  success  of  their  re- 
spective and  collective  efforts  proved 
dramatically  that  this  Nation's  armed 
forces  remain  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. Among  them,  prepared,  stands 
ARSTRIKE.  & 


OVERSEAS  SERVICE  BAR  may  be  worn  by  those  serving  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  since  29  April  1965  for  at  least  six  months. 
The  gold  colored  cloth  bar  is  worn  horizontally  on  the  lower  right 
uniform  sleeve.  Each  bar  denotes  six  months  overseas  in  a hostile  or 
combat  environment.  The  bar  previously  was  authorized  for  service 
in  World  War  II,  Korean  War,  and  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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The  Air  National  Guard 
today  as  25  years  ago 
partner 

in  preparedness 


When  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was 
mobilized  for 
World  War  II, 

29  Observation 
Squadrons— of  the 
Army  Air  Corps- 
moved  into  the 
front  line  of  our 
Nation's  fighting 
forces. 


These  29  squad- 
rons were  the 
charter  units  of  to- 
day's 63  Army  Na 
tional  Guard  Avia 
tion  units,  and  the 
the  modern  77,000 
man  Air  National 
Guard. 


We  salute  the  Air  National  Guard  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  its  mobilization  for  World  War  II. 


105th,  Tennessee 
1 19th,  New  Jersey 
154th,  Arkansas 
116th,  Washington 
102d,  New  York 
153d,  Mississippi 
107th,  Michigan 


106th,  Alabama 
111th,  Texas 
112th,  Ohio 
101st,  Massachusetts 
152d,  Rhode  Island 
110th,  Missouri 
120th,  Colorado 


113th,  Indiana 
104th,  Maryland 
108th,  Illinois 
109th,  Minnesota 
103d,  Pennsylvania 
118th,  Connecticut 
115th,  California 


125th,  Wisconsin 
121st,  D.  C. 

122d,  Louisiana 
123d,  Oregon 
124th,  Iowa 
125th,  Oklahoma 
127th,  Kansas 
128th,  Georgia 
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Highlights  Of  A Year  Of  Combat  In  Vietnam 


January.  The  Year  of  the  Dragon 
(1964)  passed  on  and  the  Year  of  the 
Snake  (1965)  arrived  in  the  midst  of 
a raging  battle  at  Tan  Xuan  21  Janu- 
ary, the  last  day  of  the  Vietnamese 
year.  Government  forces,  helilifted  to 
the  location  50  miles  south  of  Saigon, 
decimated  the  580th  and  590th  Viet 
Cong  companies  in  a surprise  attack 
that  cut  short  a VC  raid  on  the  dis- 
trict town  of  Binh  Dai.  When  the 
smoke  of  battle  cleared,  46  VC  had 
been  killed  and  60  captured.  By  the 
end  of  the  month  U.  S.  military 
strength  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
was  23,000.  The  highest  VC  monthly 
losses  since  1961  were  reported. 

February.  As  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Vietnam,  began  preparing 


for  its  third  anniversary  to  be  cele- 
brated 8 February,  Viet  Cong  guer- 
rillas attacked  Camp  Holloway,  just 
outside  Pleiku,  and  the  U.  S.  billeting 
area  of  II  Corps  headquarters  com- 
pound with  mortar  and  recoilless  rifle 
attacks,  prompting  President  Johnson 
to  order  the  evacuation  of  American 
dependents  from  the  war-torn  coun- 
try. Three  days  later  a terrorist  attack 
on  an  enlisted  hotel  billet  in  Qui 
Nhon  leveled  the  four-story  structure. 
The  first  U.  S.  air  strike  against  North 
Vietnam  hit  Dong  Hoi  on  the  7th. 

In  late  February,  an  alert  Army 
helicopter  pilot  discovered  a well- 
camouflaged  enemy  ship  in  Vung  Ro 
Bay,  235  miles  northeast  of  Saigon. 
The  ship  was  sunk  and  a huge  arms 
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U.S.  and  Australian  Rangers 
give  helping  hand  to 
Vietnamese  Ranger  trainee. 

Republic  of  Korea  forces 
leave  Inchon  for  Vietnam. 


Reprints  of  this  article  are  available  on  request  to  the  Editor. 


On  21  January  1966—  twenty-third  day  of  the  twelfth  lunar  month  in  the  Vietnamese 
calendar— the  Year  of  the  Snake  gave  way  to  the  Year  of  the  Horse.  The  designation 
derives  from  the  Vietnamese  custom  of  naming  each  year  for  an  animal  in  their  zodiac. 
Tet,  the  Vietnamese  new  year's  day,  was  a time  for  looking  forward  to  a better  year 
for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam;  it  was  also  a vantage  point  for  a backward  glance.  The 
following  chronology  is  a record  of  the  Year  of  the  Snake  in  which  U.  S.  and  allied 
forces  battled  to  free  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  from  the  yoke  of  Viet  Cong  terrorism. 

— Editor. 
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The  Year  of  the  Snake 


Members  of  9th  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade  push 
ashore  af  Da  Nang  to  establish  beachhead. 

cache  in  nearby  caves  was  seized,  in- 
cluding 1,585  Communist  Chinese 
rifles,  61  submachine  guns,  recoilless 
rifles,  rockets,  mortar  ammunition. 

A 600-man  Korean  advance  party 
arrived  in  Saigon  26  February  after 
a long  sea  voyage  from  the  Land  of 
the  Morning  Calm.  The  group  of  vol- 
unteers from  South  Korea  was  the 
forerunner  of  a 20,000  man  force 
slated  for  duty  in  Vietnam  as  part  of 
the  Free  World  effort  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communist  aggression. 

A two-battalion  force  of  U.  S.  Ma- 
rines plus  supporting  units,  3,500 
strong,  landed  at  Da  Nang  8 Febru- 
ary to  relieve  Vietnamese  troops  of 
the  responsibility  of  security  duties  at 
the  strategic  air  base. 

March.  The  first  USAF  planes  are 
shot  down  by  communist  MIGs  over 
North  Vietnam  on  4 March.  On  9 
March  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  9th 
Marine  Division  landed  at  Da  Nang. 
On  30  March  a bomb-laden  terrorist 
car  parked  in  front  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  downtown  Saigon  explod- 


4-F  Phantom  jets  take  off  from  Navy  carrier  to 
hit  enemy  MIGs  over  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
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ed,  ripping  out  the  front  wall  of  the 
Embassy,  killing  16  persons  and 
wounding  144.  Many  of  the  wounded 
were  in  a restaurant  across  the  street 
from  the  Embassy. 

April.  Four  U.  S.  Navy  F-4  Phan- 
tom jets  tangled  with  enemy  MIG  air- 
craft over  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  just 
prior  to  a massive  bombing  mission 
on  Communist  North  Vietnam  facili- 
ties 9 April.  One  MIG  jet  was  de- 
scribed as  disappearing  into  the  clouds 
in  flames.  The  encounter  marked  the 
third  time  in  a week  American  planes 


had  been  approached  by  the  Soviet- 
built  fighters. 

Two  separate  landings  at  Da  Nang 
during  the  week  of  1 1 April  brought 
an  increase  of  4,500  U.  S.  Marines 
into  Vietnam. 

May.  Elements  of  the  mighty  U.  S. 
Army  173d  Airborne  Brigade  began 
arriving  in  Vietnam  the  first  week  of 
May,  and  moved  into  perimeter  de- 
fense positions  around  the  strategic 
Bien  Hoa  Airbase  30  miles  north  of 
Saigon.  On  1 1 May  the  VC  attacked 
the  provincial  capital  of  Song  Be.  The 
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Bien  Hoa  Air  Base  was  racked  by  a 
series  of  accidental  explosions  on  16 
May  and  a number  of  aircraft  were 
destroyed. 

June.  U.  S.  military  strength  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  was  52,000  on  1 
June.  On  9 June  the  first  troops  of 
the  1st  Battalion,  Royal  Australian 
Regiment  began  arriving.  The  hustle 
and  bustle  of  arrivals  and  departures 
at  the  busy  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airbase 
civilian  passenger  terminal  was  inter- 
rupted by  explosion  of  a Viet  Cong 
terrorist  bomb  on  the  morning  of  16 
June.  The  inhumane  act  injured  46, 
34  of  whom  were  American  service- 
men. The  first  MIGs  were  shot  down 
by  U.  S.  Navy  planes  over  North 
Vietnam  on  17  June. 

On  18  June,  a massive  bombing  at- 
tack on  Viet  Cong  strongholds  in  the 
dense  jungles  of  War  Zone  “D”  was 
carried  out  by  27  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand B-52  bombers.  The  attack  was 
designed  to  break  up  a suspected  sur- 
prise attack  by  Viet  Cong  forces  on 
one  or  more  villages  or  district  towns. 
It  marked  the  first  use  of  the  giant 
Strato fortress  bombers  in  Vietnam. 
They  dropped  750  and  1000-pound 
bombs  on  the  enemy  stronghold  at 
the  apex  of  their  round-trip  flight 
from  Guam. 

Forty-two  persons  were  killed  and 
81  wounded  Friday  evening,  25  June, 
when  two  Claymore  mines  exploded 
outside  the  My  Canh  floating  restau- 
rant in  the  Saigon  river,  hurling  pel- 
lets into  the  crowd  of  late  evening 
diners.  Survivors  of  the  first  blast  be- 
gan fleeing  out  the  front  entrance  of 
the  restaurant  when  a second  mine 
detonated. 

The  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  airstrip  at 
Chu  Lai  opened  for  business  1 June, 
at  its  seaside  location  50  miles  south 
of  Da  Nang.  The  airstrip  was  de- 
signed to  relieve  part  of  the  heavy 
operations  load  on  Da  Nang  Airfield. 

July.  On  7 July  8,000  more  Ma- 
rines landed  at  Da  Nang  and  Qui 
Nhon.  Nine  hundred  soldiers  of  the 
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Australians  in  typical  campaign  hats  arrive  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut  airport. 

historic  “Fighting  First”  Infantry  Di-  I 
vision  arrived  at  the  Bien  Hoa  Air 
Base  14  July,  where  they  joined  the 
173d  Airborne  and  a Royal  Austral- 
ian Regiment  in  defending  the  Bien 
Hoa  complex.  The  previous  Monday 
other  landing  teams  of  the  1st  Infan- 
try Division’s  2d  Brigade  landed  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  180  miles  northeast  f 
of  Saigon,  to  boost  defenses  planned 
for  a key  port  facility  there.  The  bri- 
gade, near  4,000  strong,  boosted 
overall  strength  to  some  72,700 
troops. 

The  Military  Assistance  Command 
on  15  July,  confirmed  the  presence  of 
the  101st  Regiment  of  the  People's 
Army  of  North  Vietnam  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  and  General  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  arrived  in  Saigon  16 
July,  for  top  level  briefings  by  U.  S. 
and  Vietnamese  officials  and  to  con- 
sider whether  an  increase  in  U.  S. 
troops  was  needed.  Vietnamese  offi-  t 
cials  reportedly  requested  the  Defense 
Secretary  to  increase  U.  S.  commit- 
ment and  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand officers  agreed  with  the  Viet- 
namese Government’s  request  for 
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An  element  of  101st  Airborne  Division  swings  into  action  from  helicopter. 


A 1st  Cav  Squad  moves  out  in  search  of  Viet  Cong. 


Marines  employ  armor  in 
Operation  Starlight 
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U.  S.  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war  increased  steadily  throughout  1965.  Total 
military  strength  grew  from  about  23,000  as  of  1 January  1965,  to  approximately 
181,000  at  year's  end.  Republic  of  Vietnam  armed  forces  increased  from  about  559,500 
to  approximately  679,000.  Enemy  military  strength  rose  from  about  103,000  to  an 
estimated  230,000  by  31  December. 

As  troop  strength  increased,  the  war's  pace  quickened.  More  than  1,300  U.  S.  troops 
and  some  11,000  Republic  of  Vietnam  forces  were  killed  in  action,  while  the  enemy  lost 
more  than  34,000  men  killed  and  almost  6,000  captured.  There  were  28  combat  operations 
in  which  more  than  200  Viet  Cong  (VC)  were  killed,  but  more  than  28,000  incidents 
were  initiated  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  reported  during  the  year. 

The  U.  S.  and  Republic  of  Vietnam  Air  Force  flew  close  to  12,000  strike  sorties  into 
North  Vietnam  (NVN)  and  more  than  60,000  within  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  both  carrier  and  land  based,  struck  at  North  Vietnam  in  more  than  6,600 
sorties.  They  also  supported  operations  in  Republic  of  Vietnam,  flying  more  than  39,000 
sorties.  More  than  160  U.  S.  planes  were  lost  over  North  Vietnam  and  some  80  went 
down  in  the  south.  Surface-to-air  missiles  accounted  for  10  planes  downed  in  North 
Vietnam.  The  U.  S.  Air  Force  flew  13,500  search  and  rescue  sorties,  saving  162  persons. 


more  combat  troops.  The  Secretary 
visited  troops  throughout  Vietnam 
and  the  Seventh  Fleet. 

A shipload  of  3,700  “Screaming 
Eagles,”  members  of  the  Army’s  fam- 
ous 101st  Airborne  Division,  First 
Brigade,  landed  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  29 
July,  where  they  were  met  by  two 
former  commanders — U.  S.  Ambas- 
sador Maxwell  D.  Taylor  and  COM- 
USMACV  General  W.  C.  Westmore- 
land. The  airborne  troopers  deployed 
in  the  Cam  Ranh  Bay  area  and  took 
up  defensive  positions  protecting  the 
vital  site  of  a projected  multi-million 
dollar  port  facility. 

On  17  July  B-52  bombers  support- 
ed a ground  operation.  The  first  U.  S. 
aircraft  was  shot  down  by  surface  to 
air  missiles  over  North  Vietnam  on 
24  July.  In  retaliation  U.  S.  aircraft 
hit  two  SAM  sites  northwest  of  Ha- 
noi on  27  July. 


U.  S.  military  strength  in  Vietnam 
totalled  80,000  by  the  end  of  July. 

August.  On  19  August,  after  a vi- 
cious fire-fight  that  began  the  day 
before,  the  Viet  Cong  overran  the 
district  headquarters  and  special  forc- 
es camp  at  Dak  Sut,  280  miles  north- 
east of  Saigon.  The  attacking  force 
was  estimated  at  communist  battalion 
strength.  All  U.  S.  personnel  escaped. 

President  Johnson  signed  the  1965 
Military  Pay  Raise  Bill  21  August, 
explaining,  “It  is  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen  and  Marines — not  the  weap- 
ons, ships  or  planes — who  are  the 
real  bulwark  of  our  military  might.” 
The  bill  raised  the  pay  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  beginning 
1 September.  President  Johnson  also 
authorized  the  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam free  postage. 

On  18-24  August  the  Marines  con- 


Some  of  heaviest  fighting  of  year  occurred  at 
Plei  Me  in  October.  (UPI  photo) 


ducted  Operation  Starlight  south  of 
Chu  Lai.  A Viet  Cong  mortar  attack 
on  Bien  Hoa  on  24  August  damaged 
49  aircraft. 

September.  Operation  Piranha  was 
carried  out  by  U.  S.  and  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Marines  south  of  Chu  Lai 
during  the  period  7-10  September 
The  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmo- 
bile) off-loaded  at  Qui  Nhon,  12  Sep- 


tember, and  began  setting  up  its  head- 
quarters and  base  camp  at  An  Khe, 
225  miles  north  of  Saigon.  Almost 

16.000  strong,  the  unit  introduced 
in  Vietnam  the  latest  concept  in  com- 
bat methods,  that  of  an  airmobile  di- 
vision. 

October.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  approved  6 Oc- 
tober, the  awarding  of  a medal  for 
U.  S.  servicemen  who  have  served  in 
Vietnam  or  the  waters  and  air  around 
it  since  3 July.  Servicemen  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  area  before  3 
July  may  choose  the  new  theater 
medal  instead  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Expeditionary  Medal  previously  au- 
thorized. 

U.  S.  Navy  jets  destroy  for  the  first 
time  a mobile  SAM  site  in  North 
Vietnam. 

The  1965  World  Series  was  broad- 
cast to  nearly  all  U.  S.  forces  in  Viet- 
nam with  the  help  of  a U.  S.  Navy 
aircraft — a Super  Constellation  carry- 
ing 25,000  pounds  of  radio  equipment. 
It  relayed  AFRS  broadcasts  to  nearly 

100.000  troops  of  the  7th  Fleet,  1st 
Air  Cavalry  Division  and  personnel 
in  Nha  Trang  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

For  eight  days  the  ten-man  special 
forces  team  at  Plei  Me  and  two  com- 
panies of  Montagnards  held  off  a 
superior  force  of  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  Army  regulars. 
The  engagement  began  19  October, 
and  reaction  forces,  including  elements 
of  the  1st  Air  Cav  rushed  to  the 
besieged  camp’s  defense.  The  ensuing 
battle  left  more  than  1,000  dead  in- 
surgents strewn  on  the  battlefield- 
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Year-End  Military  Strengths: 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 
(RVNAF),  679,000  consisting  of  Regular, 
565,000;  Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Group, 
27,500;  National  Police,  52,500;  Combat 
Youth,  34,000. 

United  States  Armed  Forces,  181,392, 
consisting  of— Army,  111,000;  Navy,  9,- 
500;  Marine  Corps,  38,500;  Air  Force, 
22,000;  Coast  Guard  250. 

Third  Nation  Forces  22,500,  consisting 
of— Australia  (one  reinforced  battalion), 
1,500;  New  Zealand  (one  artillery  bat- 
tery), 300;  Republic  of  Korea,  20,750. 


Follow-up  actions  in  the  la  Drang 
valley,  near  the  Cambodian  border, 
resulted  in  routing  and  killing  more 
than  1,800  VC  by  the  1st  Air  Cav 
and  Vietnamese  forces  with  heavy  air 
support.  General  Westmoreland  said, 


“When  the  dust  of  the  battle  settled, 
the  American  troops  were  present  to 
clear  the  battlefield  of  killed  and 
wounded,  both  friendly  and  enemy. 
The  enemy  had  fled  the  scene.”  On 
27  October  the  VC  attacked  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  air  installations  at  Da 
Nang  and  Chu  Lai. 

November.  During  the  period  14- 
19  November  the  173d  Airborne 
Brigade  was  involved  in  a major 
engagement  in  Zone  “D”.  President 
Johnson  proclaimed  28  November  as 
a “day  of  dedication  and  prayer” 
honoring  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  and  all  other  countries  who  are 
risking  their  lives  to  bring  about  a 
just  peace  in  Vietnam.  He  empha- 
sized that  the  United  States  “remains 
ready  without  condition  for  the  inter- 


CARTOON  QUIPS 
from  troops  in  Viet- 
nam are  being 
sought  by  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Pacific.  Win- 
ning ideas  are  il- 
lustrated by  George 
Stewart,  S&S  Art  Di- 
rector. At  right  are 
two  examples  re- 
cently published  in 
the  MACV  Observer 
and  Reporter. 
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national  discussions  that  can  lead  to 
lasting  peace.” 

December.  In  another  of  their 
periodic  “liberation”  efforts,  the  Viet 
Cong  on  4 December  set  off  a huge 
explosion  near  the  Metropole  enlisted 
quarters  in  Saigon,  killing  eight  per- 
sons and  wounding  another  137.  A 
heavy  toll  of  casualties  resulted 
among  Vietnamese  civilian  bystanders. 

U.  S.  Air  Force  F-105  Thunder- 
chief  jets  roared  across  the  17th  Par- 
allel 15  December,  and  bombed  the 
industrial  complex  around  the  port 
city  of  Hai  Phong,  knocking  out  the 
Uong  Bi  thermal  power  plant.  It 
marked  the  first  time  air  strikes  hit 
the  industrial  complex.  The  power 
plant  supplied  15  per  cent  of  the 
power  needs  for  North  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding power  for  industries  both  in 


Hai  Phong  and  Hanoi. 

The  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  was 
largely  suspended  during  a Christmas 
truce,  although  small-scale  sporadic 
clashes  were  reported  during  the  30 
hour  period.  Ground  fighting  resumed 
25  December.  The  U.  S.  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam  remained  sus- 
pended, however,  and  no  attacks  were 
reported  through  year’s  end. 

The  Army’s  1st  Logistical  Com- 
mand supplied  a total  of  270  tons  of 
turkey,  potatoes,  dressing,  cranberry 
sauce,  peas  and  buns  to  troops  in 
II,  III  and  IV  Corps  areas  for  the 
traditional  Christmas  dinner,  topping 
off  the  feast  with  fruitcake,  pumpkin 
or  mincemeat  pie. 

By  year’s  end  U.  S.  military  strength 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  approxi- 
mated 181,000.  ^ 


High  in  the  Bavarian  Alps 
the  U.  S.  Forces 
Religious  Retreat  Center 
at  Berchtesgaden  is  a 

Redoubt 

Of 

Faith 


CLUSTERED  among  the  stalwart 
peaks  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  the 
Alpine  Inn,  the  Alpine  Inn  Chapel, 
and  the  General  Walker  Hotel  make 
up  the  Religious  Retreat  Center  for 
members  of  U.  S.  Forces  in  Europe. 
In  this  quiet  place — where  once  ca- 
vorted the  elite  of  Nazism — many 
thousands  of  men  and  women  now 
find  relief  from  the  distractions  of 
everyday  living,  and  obtain  spiritual 
consolation. 

The  Religious  Retreat  Program  en- 
joys the  full  support  of  the  com- 


manders of  U.  S.  Forces  throughout 
Europe.  The  U.  S.  Army  has  the 
mission  of  operating  the  facilities 
which  are  open  to  all  in  order  to 
develop  the  spiritual  and  moral  life 
of  participating  members. 

All  through  the  year  the  Alpine 
Inn  is  the  scene  of  scheduled  retreats. 
These  alternate  weekly  between  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  groups.  Special 
Jewish  Torah  Convocations  are  held 
twice  a year.  In  addition,  there  are 
weekend  retreats  for  women,  for 
couples,  and  for  families. 
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Two  chaplains  are  assigned  to  the 
Retreat  House.  They  serve  as  Retreat 
Masters  for  their  respective  faiths. 
For  many  of  the  retreats  a chaplain 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  is 
placed  on  temporary  duty  to  serve 
as  an  assistant. 

Training  programs  in  lay  leader- 
ship and  denominational  conferences 
take  place  here.  Large  gatherings  meet 
at  the  General  Walker  Hotel  rather 
than  at  the  smaller  Alpine  Inn. 

Beautiful  Berchtesgaden  offers  fur- 
ther benefits  to  those  who  visit  the 
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Alpine  Inn  Chapel  looks  out  upon  the  Watzmann, 
second  highest  peak  in  Germany. 

Religious  Retreat  House.  In  uncom- 
mitted hours  families  may  sightsee, 
enjoy  outdoor  sports,  and  film  their 
sojourn  in  the  Alps. 

The  most  extensive  religious  library 
within  the  European  Theater  is  main- 
tained at  the  Alpine  Inn.  It  contains 
reference  works  and  periodicals  of 
the  three  major  faiths,  and  is  available 
to  all  retreat  members. 

The  beauty  and  isolation  of  this 
religious  center  contribute  immeas- 
urably to  the  renewal  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  those  who  attend. 
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^ INCE  the  armistice  in  Korea,  the 
United  States  has  supported  the 
United  Nations  Command  by  main- 
taining a two-infantry-division  force, 
plus  Navy  and  Air  Force  units,  to  de- 
fend the  Republic  of  Korea  against 
the  Communist  threat.  One  major 
threat  to  this  vital  area  of  Freedom’s 
Frontier  is  the  north  Korean  and 
Communist  Chinese  air  strength.  The 
Korean  peninsula,  with  its  many  mili- 
tary targets,  offers  numerous  avenues 
of  approach  for  enemy  aircraft.  For 
this  reason,  air  defense  units  of  the 
38th  Artillery  Brigade  (AD)  today 
dot  the  rugged  landscape  of  the 
“Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.” 

The  forerunner  of  the  38th  was 
organized  in  May  1960  as  the  Eighth 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Defense  Command 
(Provisional)  in  Korea.  A year  later, 
with  assignment  of  its  first  missile  bat- 
talion, the  provisional  command  was 
redesignated  the  38th  Artillery  Bri- 
gade (Air  Defense).  Since  its  crea- 
tion, the  brigade’s  symbolic  “Hand 
of  Power”  has  acted  as  a “shield  of 
steel”  over  south  Korea.  Its  mission 


is  clear — carry  out  the  Army’s  respon- 
sibility for  air  defense  within  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

Brigade  headquarters  is  at  Osan 
Air  Base,  43  miles  south  of  Seoul, 
which  also  is  headquarters  of  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force  314th  Air  Division. 
Working  closely  and  harmoniously, 
these  organizations  provide  an  effi- 
cient, effective,  closely  integrated  air 
defense  for  the  Korean  Air  Defense 
Sector. 

The  brigade’s  missile  battalions  are 
armed  with  the  Hawk  or  the  Nike- 
Hercules  guided  missile.  Hawk  is  a 
highly  mobile,  flexible  system  de- 
signed to  cope  with  high-speed,  low- 
altitude  targets  while  Nike-Hercules 
is  a semi-mobile  system,  designed  to 
combat  high-speed,  medium  and  high- 
altitude  targets. 

To  provide  effective  air  defense, 
the  missile  sites  are  strategically  dis- 
persed as  far  north  as  the  Hwach’on 
Reservoir,  near  the  Demilitarized 
Zone,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Kunsan 
area,  about  100  miles  from  Korea’s 
southernmost  point.  Despite  this  wide 
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GUARD  KOREAN  SKIES 

Brigadier  General  Robert  C.  Gildart 


dispersal,  the  brigade  achieves  an  ef- 
fective distribution  of  fire  power  with 
firing  batteries  positioned  so  that  they 
complement  each  other. 

Air  defense  of  Korea  is  not  com- 
pletely a United  States  responsibility. 
Guarding  the  skies  over  the  southern 
portion  of  Korea  are  the  air  defense 
battalions  of  the  Republic  of  Korea’s 
1st  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Brigade, 
currently  under  operational  control 
of  the  38th  Brigade.  The  new  Nike 
unit  was  organized  from  a Korean 
cadre  that  attended  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Defense  School  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas.  They  have  since  trained  other 
countrymen  for  assignment  to  the 
battalion. 


The  38th  Brigade  also  provides  on- 
the-job  training  for  Korean  Army  air 
defense  missilemen.  Manned  by  high- 
ly qualified  ROK  Army  soldiers,  the 
battalions  of  the  1st  AAA  Brigade  in- 
crease the  air  defense  capability. 

Because  of  Korea’s  rugged  terrain, 
the  brigade’s  batteries  face  extremes 
in  both  horizontal  and  vertical  dis- 
persion. A case  in  point  is  the  unit 
at  one  of  the  northernmost  Hawk  sites 
atop  4800-foot  Mae-Bong. 

Isolation  also  poses  problems. 
Since  each  battery  is,  in  effect,  a post 
within  itself,  the  Eighth  Army  has 
provided  on-site  entertainment  serv- 
ices— including  hobby  shops,  movies, 
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Brigadier  General  Robert  C.  Gildart 
Commanding  General 
38th  Artillery  Brigade  (Air  Defense) 


[ 


enlisted  clubs,  snack  bars,  and  small 
post  exchanges. 

Access  to  the  remote  missile  sites 
involves  passage  over  precarious 
fords,  rough,  dusty,  sharply  winding 
roads,  and  narrow  village  streets  con- 
gested with  pedestrians,  ox  carts, 
heavy  trucks.  The  military  vehicle 
operator  must  be  continuously  alert. 

To  overcome  problems  of  trans- 
portation and  supply  in  a country 
where  land  travel  is  difficult,  the  38th 
has  its  own  light  aviation  section, 
centrally  located  at  Camp  Humphreys 
in  Pyongtaek,  about  10  miles  south 
of  Osan.  The  brigade’s  U-6  “Beavers” 
and  H-23  “Ravens”  are  constantly  on 
the  go,  particularly  during  the  winter 
when  ice  and  snow  increase  hazards 
of  surface  travel. 

The  13-month  tour  of  duty  in  Ko- 
rea means  that  training  must  be  a 
continuous  process  within  the  brigade 
and  one  to  which  considerable  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  maintain  com- 
bat capability. 

In  addition  to  continuous  on-site 
training,  all  firing  batteries  participate 
in  the  annual  service  practice  between 
September  and  December.  Firings  are 
conducted  from  non-tactical  launch- 
ing sites  on  the  southwestern  coast 
of  Korea,  about  25  miles  north  of 
Kunsan.  Drones  are  launched  from 
over  the  Yellow  Sea  to  provide  tar- 
gets for  the  Hawk  and  Nike-Hercules 
systems. 


Although  there  is  no  official  com- 
petition as  such,  a satisfactory  rat- 
ing requires  that  each  battery  attain 
or  exceed  a prescribed  minimum 
score.  Points  are  awarded  for  every 
phase  of  firing.  All  batteries  try  to 
exceed  the  minimum,  striving  to  be- 
come an  Honor  Battery — one  w'ith  a 
score  of  95  percent  or  better. 

Because  of  their  widespread  de- 
ployment, brigade  members  come  in- 
to frequent  close  association  w'ith  Ko- 
reans. Serving  not  only  as  soldiers, 
but  also  as  ambassadors  of  American 
policy  and  goodwill,  they  give  untir- 
ing support  to  their  unit  community 
relations  programs.  The  “Hand  of 
Power”  is  lending  a helping  hand  to 
43  different  educational  programs,  27 
orphanages,  36  community  better- 
ment projects,  and  17  youth  activity 
groups.  Two  batteries  currently  are 
sponsoring  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional classrooms  for  Korean  schools. 

Evidencing  the  leadership  exerted 
by  these  soldier  ambassadors,  the  last 
three  winners  of  the  coveted  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  U.  S.  Army  Pacific 
Leadership  Award  have  come  from 
the  38th  Brigade. 

The  spirit  of  those  who  serve  with 
the  38th  is  quickly  conveyed  to  every 
unit.  The  mailed  fist  of  the  "Hand  of  » 
Power”  is  strengthened  by  the  drive, 
spirit  and  confidence  of  the  skilled 
soldiers  who  stand  ready  for  combat 
as  “Guardian  of  Korean  Skies.  ” W 


MESSAGE  CENTER.  You  can  exchange  messages  to  and  from  home  from 
Vietnam  via  the  joint-service  Military  Affiliate  Radio  Systems  (MARS),  as 
announced  by  the  Army’s  Chief  of  Communications-Electronics.  Seven  stations 
now  will  accept  messages  from  the  States.  While  delivery  cannot  be  guaranteed, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  contact  servicemen  wherever  they  may  be  sta 
tioned  in  Vietnam.  Messages  are  limited  to  25  words.  The  service  is  free. 

Messages  may  be  sent  from  any  of  the  fifty  States  through  any  MARS 
Army  member  amateur  station,  or  by  telephoning  the  MARS  Army  station 
at  the  following  military  installations:  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts;  Fort 
George  G.  Meade,  Maryland;  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia;  Fort  Sheridan,  Illi- 
nois; The  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  California;  the  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Schofield  Barracks,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 
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In  peacetime  emergency 
as  well  as  war, 

the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
comes  through  with 
colors  flying  as  in  this  massive 


CLEANUP 


Appropriate  street  sign  ironically  marks  one  ot  the 
areas  in  New  Orleans  hit  by  September  tloods. 


In  Wake  of 


Wave, 

Water, 

Mary  L.  Fielder 


THE  devastation  wrought  by  Hur- 
ricane Betsy  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  area  last  September 
galvanized  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
into  action  as  it  has  through  all  other 
natural  disasters  that  have  stricken 
the  Nation. 

In  the  emergency,  235  highly 
trained  specialists  from  23  states  repre- 
senting all  of  the  Divisions  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  plus  the  Water- 
ways Experiment  Station  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  New  Orleans  District  in 
the  massive  cleanup  following  the 
iisaster. 

“The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
a staff  arm  of  President  Johnson, 
gave  the  Army  Engineers  the  mission 
of  clean-up  and  recovery  operations,” 
Major  General  Ellsworth  T.  Davis, 
President,  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion, Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  reported. 

MARY  L.  FIELDER  is  Chief,  Technical  Liaison 
Office,  Mississippi  River  Commission,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 
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Cleanup  in  Wake  of  Wind,  Wave,  Water 


After  the  flood  waters  receded,  rescue  workers  continued  aiding  residents  in  salvaging  their 
household  goods. 


“It  is  taking  close  cooperation  of  in- 
dividuals and  private  concerns  as  well 
as  municipal,  state,  and  Federal  au- 
thorities to  help  put  back  together 
again  a part  of  this  Nation  that  was 
literally  torn  apart.” 

Operations  were  carried  out  under 
direction  of  Colonel  Thomas  J. 
Bowen,  District  Engineer  of  the  New 
Orleans  District.  Within  48  hours  after 
the  hurricane  hit  the  Louisiana  coast, 
Colonel  Bowen  was  mobilizing  con- 
tractors for  the  massive  operation  in- 
volving thousands  of  pieces  of  equip- 
ment, more  than  a thousand  Army 
Engineers  and  about  4,000  contractor 
personnel. 

Debris  clearance  was  but  one  of  the 
disaster  recovery  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Within  hours  after  the  hurricane- 
driven  waters  inundated  a large  area 
of  New  Orleans,  the  Engineers  moved 
hydraulic  dredges  off  construction  jobs 
into  strategic  locations  about  the  city. 
Their  pumps  sucked  water  from 
flooded  areas  into  nearby  waterways. 

Where  levees  needed  restoration, 
Corps  crews  went  to  work.  Electric 


generators  from  Fourth  Army  restored 
power  to  pump  out  plants.  Military 
resources  were  quickly  committed  to 
establish  refugee  centers  at  Army  and 
Navy  bases  in  the  powerless  city.  The 
Army  Engineers  even  refloated  two 
Mississippi  River  ferries.  Schools  were 
cleaned  and  sanitized  and  houses  reset 
on  their  foundations. 

Along  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Baton  Rouge  to  the  Gulf,  more  than 
200  ships,  barges,  tugs,  or  ferries 
were  either  missing,  sunk  or  stranded 
on  the  levees  and  eventually  had  to 
be  removed.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Army  Engineers,  all  navigation 
channels  were  reopened  as  early  as 
practicable  after  the  storm,  so  that 
shipping  could  resume.  One  barge 
containing  600  tons  of  chlorine,  which 
sank  at  Baton  Rouge  and  posed  a 
threat  to  the  area,  was  raised  by  the 
Engineers. 

The  Federal  Government,  working 
through  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
other  Government  agencies,  thus 
helped  restore  economic  life  to  35 
parishes  of  Louisiana.  ^ 
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"THE  BIG  PICTURE” 


- - up-to-date  reports 
about  the  Army  - - 
appears  on  AFTV 


DIRECTORATE  FOR  ARMED  FORCES  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION,  OASD  (M) 
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The  Commander’s  Way  to  Get  Word  to  His  Men 

Arthur  P.  Hatfield 


The  political  and  military  issues  of 
the  cold  war  are  real  and  extremely 
complex.  The  company,  battery,  and 
troop  commanders  receive  plenty  of  in- 
formation material  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibility  to  keep 
their  soldiers  well  informed.  But  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  most  important  ingre- 
dient for  insuring  success  of  the  program 
is  the  attitude  and  interest  shown  by  one 
man— the  man  who  has  final  and  absolute 
responsibility  for  Getting  the  Word  to  the 
Man  Who  Does  the  Work.  That  man  is 
the  unit  commander  himself/' 

— Lt.  Gen.  John  A.  Heintges 

As  Lt.  Gen.  John  A.  Heintges, 
Deputy  Commander,  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command,  Vietnam 
points  out,  the  total  Command  Infor- 
mation Program  in  the  small  unit 
must  reflect  the  commander’s  interest 
and  imagination. 

The  company,  battery,  troop,  or 
detachment  commander  may  look  to 
the  Information  Officer  at  headquar- 
ters fof  assistance,  but  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  program  in  a 
small  unit  rests  with  its  commander. 
He  therefore  must  be  familiar  with 

ARTHUR  P.  HATFIELD  is  on  the  staff  of 
Production  Branch,  U.  S.  Army  Command 
Information  Unit. 


at  least  these  important  publications 
which  list  Command  Information 
materials: 

• AR  360-81,  Command  Informa- 
tion Program , in  Section  IV  on  “Com- 
mand Information  Media,”  tabulates 
the  source,  purpose,  and  use  of  sup- 
porting materials  for  the  program. 

• Command  Information  Training 
Materials  Bulletins  are  published  at 
frequent  intervals  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  availability  of  Command 
Information  materials. 

• DA  Pamphlet  310-1,  Index  of 
Administrative  Publications,  contains 
materials  which  the  U.  S.  Army  Adj- 
utant General  Publication  Center  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  will  distribute 
initially  and  provide  resupply. 

• DA  Pamphlet  360-300,  Your 
Command  Information  Program,  is 
an  Officers’  Call  which  summarizes 
the  principles,  procedures,  and  media 
of  today’s  Command  Information 
Program. 

• DA  Pamphlet  360-508,  Armed 
Forces  Information  and  Education 
Catalog  of  Current  Information  Ma- 
terials, lists  common-use  supporting 
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materials  on  area  orientation,  citizen- 
ship, code  of  conduct,  communism, 
democracy,  and  personal  affairs.  These 
Department  of  Defense-produced  ma- 
terials are  used  where  they  fit  into 
the  Command  Information  Program. 

The  Army  also  makes  available  a 
wide  variety  of  materials  for  use  in 
the  Command  Information  Program. 

• Troop  Topics  are  published  as 
required  for  use  as  a guide  for  Com- 
mander’s Call  presentations  or  for 
individual  reading. 

• Army  Personnel  Letter,  published 
monthly  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  promotes  better  under- 
standing and  implementation  of  per- 
sonnel and  management  policies,  prac- 
tices and  techniques  Army  wide. 

• Army  Information  Digest  con- 
tains timely  and  authoritative  infor- 
mation on  policies,  plans,  operations, 
and  technical  developments  of  the 
Army. 

All  of  these  publications,  as  well 
as  Department  of  Defense  materials 
produced  with  Department  of  the 
Army  cooperation,  are  available 
through  the  pinpoint  distribution 
method.  This  system  works  like  tak- 
ing out  a subscription  to  a magazine. 
The  unit  subscribes  to  selected  publi- 
cations by  submitting  DA  Form  12-4 
to  the  Adjutant  General  Publications 
Center,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

A wealth  of  Command  Information 
materials  also  is  distributed  to  the 
field  by  the  U.  S-  Army  Command 
Information  Unit  in  Washington. 
These  products  distributed  by  CIU 
will  normally  be  available  at  the  local 
Information  Officer  level: 

• Command  Information  Fact 
Sheets  expand  on  previously  an- 
nounced policy  of  direct  interest  to 
troops. 

• Army  News  Features,  although 
primarily  designed  for  newspapers, 
can  be  displayed  on  unit  bulletin 
boards.  There  are  two  weekly  clip- 
sheets,  Army  News  Features  and 
Army  News  Photo  Features,  which  are 


available  upon  request  to  the  local 
Information  Officer. 

• Command  Comment  is  published 
periodically  as  a compilation  of  sig- 
nificant statements  by  high  level 
Army  and  Government  officials  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Army  and 
national  defense. 

• Speechmaker  is  a 20-minute  slide- 
talk  on  various  subjects  of  interest 
to  a wide  variety  of  Army  and  civilian 
audiences. 

• Speech  File  Service  supplements 
Command  Comment  and  Speech- 
maker  with  selected  speeches  by  se- 
nior officials  on  topics  of  national 
importance. 

The  supply  of  motion  pictures  that 
supports  the  Command  Information 
Program  is  limitless.  A complete  list- 
ing of  motion  pictures,  television  re- 
cordings, and  filmstrips  may  be  found 
in  DA  Pamphlet  108-1.  Two  produc- 
tions that  should  not  be  overlooked 
are  The  Big  Picture  and  The  Army 
Reports,  both  available  at  Audio- 
Visual  Support  Centers. 

• The  Big  Picture  is  the  official 
television  report  by  the  Army  to  its 
members  and  to  the  American  people. 
It  is  normally  available  for  use  in 
the  Command  Information  Program 
after  nationwide  television  showing. 

• The  Army  Reports  is  a new  15- 
minute  monthly  film  report  of  the 
world-wide  activities  of  the  Army 
produced  especially  for  presentation 
at  Commander's  Call.  Distribution  of 
this  new  series  began  last  fall. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  basic 
tools  used  in  the  Command  Informa- 
tion Program.  These  tools  of  the 
commander’s  trade  should  be  avail- 
able— and  used.  Preparation  precedes 
presentation.  Knowing  what  informa- 
tion materials  are  available  and  how 
to  get  them  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  any  well-thought  out 
presentation  of  the  Commander's  Call. 
It  is  the  commander’s  all-important 
first  step  in  “getting  the  word  to  the 
man  who  does  the  work.”  ^ 
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Hard  Knocks  Museum 

Home-made  grenades,  sophisticated 
rifles,  crude  but  apparently  effective 
gas  masks,  uniforms,  surgical  instru- 
ments— all  these  are  part  of  an  out- 
door museum  being  assembled  by 
men  of  the  1st  Cavalry  (Airmobile) 
Division.  Most  of  the  items  have  been 
taken  at  gun  point  from  the  Viet 
Cong,  in  the  fighting  at  Plei  Me  and 
la  Drang  Valley. 

Weapons  range  from  75mm  re- 
coilless rifles  and  machine  guns  to 
home-made  grenades.  Some  of  the 
rifles  are  of  Chinese  and  Russian 
origin.  Some  of  the  ammunition  is 
rather  crude — loaded  with  fast  burn- 
ing powder  mixed  with  slower  burn- 
ing Russian  pellet  powders — which 
makes  them  somewhat  temperamen- 
tal. The  amount  of  powder  in  some 
cartridges  varies  since  the  VC  shave 
the  cases  to  fit  smaller  caliber 
weapons.  Grenades,  made  of  cast  iron 
with  wooden  handle,  are  often  as- 
sembled in  the  field.  Gas  masks  are 
made  of  cloth  containing  charcoal — 
apparently  designed  for  just  a few 
minutes  protection  to  allow  the  wear- 
er to  escape.  Various  type  booby  traps 
also  are  in  the  display. 


Flying  Surgical  Center 

Bringing  the  medical  center  to  the 
battlefield  instead  of  bringing  the 
wounded  to  a central  place  is  latest 
idea  in  surgical  centers  worked  out 
by  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile) 
in  Vietnam.  The  idea  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  J.  J.  Syvagintsen,  commander 
15th  Medical  Battalion,  the  solution 
took  the  form  of  an  aluminum  alloy 
pod,  weighing  some  two  tons,  measur- 
ing 30  x 8 x 11  feet,  that  can  hold 
14  people  and  support  four  surgical 
operations  at  one  time.  Yet  it  is  small 
and  light  enough  to  be  sling  loaded 
beneath  a CH-54  Flying  Crane.  The 
flying  surgical  center  is  air  condi- 
tioned, has  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  adequate  lighting,  full  stock  of 
necessary  drugs.  It  is  intended  for 
use  mainly  when  large  elements  of  a 
division  are  deployed  in  the  field. 

Home-Made  Luxury 

Company  C,  229th  Assault  Heli- 
copter Battalion,  now  has  the  luxury 
of  a homemade  hot  shower  unit  with 
the  heating  element  made  of  50  feet 
of  copper  tubing  coiled  to  fit  in  a 
standard  garbage  can.  Heating  a small 
amount  of  water  in  the  can  causes 
water  flowing  through  the  tubing  to 
be  just  the  right  temperature.  The  de- 
vice was  made  by  Maj.  Charles  W. 
Edmond,  executive  officer,  who  turns 
back  all  compliments  with  a grin — 
“It’s  nothing  for  an  old  Kentucky 
boy  who’s  seen  a lot  of  copper  coils 
used  for  other  things.” 

Three-Time  Award 

A Purple  Heart  with  two  clusters 
— all  gained  in  72  hours — is  believed 
a record  that  was  set  by  PFC  Orval 
Adkins,  Company  B,  2d  Battalion, 
2d  Infantry.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
upper  left  arm  and  while  climbing 
out  of  an  ambulance  next  day  a 
sniper  wounded  him  slightly  in  the 
right  hip.  Those  wounds  treated,  he 
was  on  the  way  back  to  his  unit  on 
the  third  day  when  another  sniper 
wounded  him,  again  in  the  left  arm. 
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Faces  of  Combat 


Relative  Values 

American  engineers  and  construc- 
tion men  in  Vietnam  are  discovering 
that  the  least  expensive  wood  is  one 
that  is  extremely  expensive  back  in 
the  United  States — mahogany.  One 
soldier,  a carpenter  in  Georgia  before 
entering  the  Army,  remarked,  “If  we 
used  fine  wood  like  this  for  flooring 
back  in  the  states,  we’d  certainly  be 
fired.”  Now  he  uses  mahogany  for 
tent  flooring  and  washracks. 

Fish  Pond 

Men  of  2d  Battalion,  19th  Artil- 
lery, 1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  will 
soon  be  fishing  in  their  own  pond. 
Lt.  Col.  Francis  J.  Bush,  battalion 
commander,  noted  that  natural  drain- 
age and  contours  of  a stream  winding 
through  the  camp  area  gave  promise 
of  producing  a pond.  A dam  was 
built  and  as  water  began  to  back  up, 
crews  dug  and  shaped  the  pond,  carry- 
ing tons  of  dirt  from  the  site  with 
wheelbarrows.  The  battalion  supply 
officer  volunteered  to  stock  the  lake 
and  the  Division  Special  Services  of- 
fice has  provided  fishing  tackle.  Now 
it’s  a matter  of  time  as  amateur 
anglers  in  the  unit  play  the  waiting 
game. 

Civic  Aid  at  Work 

Those  TV  commercials  about  “few- 
er cavities”  probably  would  not  make 
much  impression  in  Vietnam  where 
chewing  raw  sugar  cane  and  betel 
nuts  is  common  and  tooth  decay  and 
diseases  of  the  gums  are  prevalent. 
Captain  Larry  R.  Cleaves,  dentist  as- 
signed to  the  137th  Medical  Detach- 
ment near  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  treats 
more  than  50  Vietnamese  every  time 
he  makes  a swing  through  the  villages 
around  the  Bay.  Aided  by  three  corps- 
men,  he  finds  that  he’s  becoming  ever 
more  popular.  One  day  recently  no 
less  than  300  villagers  showed  up 
for  treatment. 

Meanwhile,  two  doctors  assigned 
to  the  Army’s  1st  Brigade,  101st  Air- 
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borne  Division,  have  given  efforts  to 
curb  the  plague  a “shot  in  the  arm.” 
In  the  crowded  market  square  of 
Phan  Rang,  166  miles  from  Saigon, 
they  administered  inoculations  to  600 
residents  during  the  first  day's  oper- 
ation. The  preventive  medicine  activ- 
ity by  the  41st  Civil  Affairs  Detach- 
ment is  the  largest  single  such  project 
undertaken  in  the  province. 

The  New  Breed 

Meet  the  new  type  combat  soldier 
— the  Flying  Warrant.  Today  there 
are  more  than  1200  Army  aviation 
warrant  officers  serving  in  Vietnam. 
In  the  past  12  months  they  have 
proved  their  mettle  and  value  to  the 
tune  of  eight  Silver  Stars,  50  Disting- 
uished Flying  Crosses,  40  Bronze 
Stars,  more  than  70  Purple  Hearts — 
all  this  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
combat  hours  and  at  the  loss  of  sev- 
eral lives. 

Many  of  this  new  type  of  combat 
soldier  are  just  out  of  their  teens,  and 
a few  haven’t  even  reached  the  age  of 
twenty.  They  have  become  pilots  for 
various  reasons — love  of  adventure, 
a chance  to  be  different,  or — especial- 
ly among  the  older  ones  with  some 
time  in  the  Army — the  opportunity 
to  receive  warrants  and  get  ahead 
in  the  swiftly  growing  field  of  Army 
aviation. 

Some  had  flying  experience  before 
entering  the  Army’s  flight  school  but 
most  learned  their  new  skills  literally 
from  the  ground  up,  in  nine  months 
of  intensive  instruction. 

The  Flying  Warrants  are  develop- 
ing an  esprit  reminiscent  of  the  salad 
days  of  aviation  during  World  War  I 
and  the  1920’s.  Their  work  day  is 
long,  the  task  is  dangerous,  but  as 
one  of  them  said  after  a mission  that 
included  providing  fire  support  for 
unarmed  helicopters  and  a rescue 
mission  or  two — “I  wouldn't  take 
anything  for  this  job.”  W 
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STRENGTH  IN  BEING:  In  a 2 March  statement,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
summarized  the  current  status  of  U.  S.  armed  strength: 

We  have  today  a total  active-duty  military  strength  approaching  three  million 
men.  U.  S.  forces  now  in  Southeast  Asia  represent  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  that 
strength.  Moreover,  the  three  million  figure  does  not  include  the  organized  reserve 
of  about  one  million  men  receiving  regular-paid  drill  training  in  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces.  Nor  does  it  include  the  other  trained  reserves  and 
the  vast  civilian  manpower  resources  of  our  Nation.  . . . 

The  Southeast  Asia  effort  is  unique  in  our  military  history.  Never  before  has  this 
Nation,  or  any  other  nation,  been  able  to  place  so  large  a force  in  combat  in  so 
short  a period  of  time  and  some  10,000  miles  from  its  shores,  without  calling  up 
reserves,  extending  active  duty  tours  on  a widespread  basis  and  invoking  the  kinds 
of  strict  economic  controls  normally  associated  with  military  emergencies. 

During  the  last  five  years  we  have  greatly  strengthened  our  military  establishment 
for  precisely  this  kind  of  a contingency.  ...  In  the  Army,  the  number  of  combat 
maneuver  battalions  will  have  increased  from  14 1 on  30  June  1961,  to  192  on  30 
June  1966.  The  number  of  Army  aviation  companies  (primarily  helicopter  units) 
will  have  more  than  doubled  during  the  same  period,  from  70  to  161.  But  equally 
important,  Army  procurement  of  equipment  and  ammunition  was  increased  from 
a level  of  about  $1.5  billion  a year  in  the  FY  1955-60  period  to  almost  $2.5  billion 
a year  in  the  FY  1962-65  period. 

In  the  Navy,  the  number  of  General  Purpose  Forces  ships  will  have  increased 
from  781  on  30  June  1961,  to  912  on  30  June  1 966,  and  the  Navy  General  Purpose 
Forces  ship  construction  program  has  virtually  doubled.  In  the  Air  Force,  the  number 
of  tactical  fighter  wings  will  have  increased  from  16  to  21,  and  the  number  of  tacti- 
cal reconnaissance  squadrons  from  14  to  17. 

Procurement  of  the  kinds  of  equipment  and  consumables  required  for  non-nuclear 
war  was  vastly  increased  in  the  FY  1962-65  period  as  compared  with  the  four  pre- 
ceding fiscal  years.  For  example,  contract  awards  for  ammunition  for  all  the  services 
were  virtually  doubled — from  $1682  million  in  FY  1958-61  to  $3227  million  in  the 
FY  1962-65  period.  Contract  awards  for  weapons,  i.e.,  rifles,  machine  guns,  artillery, 
etc.,  were  increased  from  $663  million  to  $945  million  or  about  43  per  cent;  and 
contracts  for  tanks  and  automotive  equipment  doubled  from  $1828  million  to  $3672 
million. 

Finally,  our  airlift  capability  to  Southeast  Asia  will  have  just  about  tripled 
between  June  1961  and  June  1966,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  program  planned  for  the 
FY  -1966-71  period,  it  will  increase  ten-fold  by  FY  1972  as  compared  with  FY  1961. 

It  was  these  increases  in  our  military  strength,  achieved  over  the  last  five  years, 
that  made  possible  the  tremendous  feat  of  deploying  within  a matter  of  months 
a combat-ready  force  of  300,000  men  some  10,000  miles  away  and  supporting  them 
in  combat — without  calling  up  the  reserve  forces,  without  a general  extension  of 
tours  on  an  involuntary  basis,  and  without  invoking  the  usual  economic  controls.  . . . 

And,  at  the  same  time  we  were  increasing  our  non-nuclear  forces,  we  also  increased 
our  nuclear  forces.  For  example,  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads  in  our  strategic 
alert  forces  will  have  been  increased  from  836  in  June  1961  to  about  2600  in  June 
1966  and  the  total  megatonnage  of  these  weapons  more  than  tripled.  Moreover,  by 
30  June  1966,  we  will  have  doubled  the  number  of  tactical  nuclear  warheads  on  the 
soil  of  Western  Europe,  and  large  numbers  of  tactical  weapons  are  available  for 
use  in  other  areas  of  the  world,  if  required. 
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ZERO  DEFECTS  PROGRAM  gets  off  to  an  Army-wide  start,  with  Lieutenant  General 
Robert  Hackett,  Comptroller  of  the  Army,  heading  a briefing  team  to  various  com- 
mands in  the  United  States  and  overseas.  Zero  Defects  has  been  in  effect  as  an 
organized  program  since  1964  in  various  facilities  of  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand and  some  defense  industries.  Satisfactory  results  led  to  Army-wide  adoption. 
The  program  is  a new  application  of  leadership  methods  aimed  at  encouraging 
individuals  to  do  their  jobs  “right  the  first  time.”  Key  elements  are  detection  and 
removal  of  causes  of  error  and  recognition  for  individuals  and  groups  who  pro- 
duce outstanding  work. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  may  remain  voluntarily  on  active  duty  beyond  retirement 
eligibility  date  under  a modification  of  Army’s  selective  retention  program. 

Those  reaching  eligibility  for  retiring,  or  who  are  eligible  and  complete  a 
“two-year  promotion  lock-in”  during  Fiscal  Year  67,  will  be  screened  to 
determine  whether  their  services  are  needed.  Selected  officers  then  will  be 
offered  retention  from  a year  to  three  years.  In  most  cases  officers  will  be 
notified  of  final  action  at  least  six  months  prior  to  release  or  retirement 
eligible  date. 

ADVANTAGES  of  Regular  Army  commission  are  being  emphasized  in  a counseling 
program  for  obligated  volunteer  Reserve  lieutenants  on  active  duty.  For  those 
indicating  interest  in  a Regular  commission,  early  action  will  be  taken  to  notify 
potential  applicants  of  their  chances  of  being  accepted  in  the  Regular  Army.  The 
counseling  effort  is  being  conducted  by  a team  from  the  Office  of  Personnel  Opera- 
tions, which  will  visit  various  installations  in  1966.  Army  wives  are  being  asked 
to  assist  the  team  by  presenting  the  wives’  side  of  Army  life. 

FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  Robert  P.  Patterson  Award  went  to  2d  Lieutenant 
Robert  W.  Kaszer,  Beaver,  Pennsylvania  in  ceremonies  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia.  The  award  is  presented  each  year  to  an  outstanding  Infantry 
Officer  Candidate  School  graduate.  Mrs.  Patterson,  widow  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  War  and  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  made 
the  presentation.  Lieutenant  Kaszer  was  honor  graduate  of  OCS  Class  No. 

5 in  May  1965. 

AIRBORNE  SOLDIERS  need  no  longer  forfeit  hazardous  duty  pay  when  minimum 
jump  requirements  cannot  be  met  because  they  are  engaged  in  extended  combat. 

A presidential  amendment  to  the  Executive  Order  pertaining  to  such  pay  makes  *> 
it  possible  for  commanders  to  waive  jump  requirements  when  necessary. 

FOR  FIRST  TIME,  enlisted  members  of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  will  be 
assigned  to  U.  S.  Army  Alaska.  Between  20  and  25  are  scheduled  to  move 
to  USARAL  Headquarters  and  Support  Command  and  Bassett  Army  Hos- 
pital early  this  year. 

INVISIBLE  LIGHT  BEAM  to  guide  a missile  to  target  is  being  investigated  by  the  Army. 
Part  of  a proposed  system  called  Teton,  the  infrared  guidance  system  may  form 
part  of  future  generations  of  airborne  and  antitank  weapons.  The  unit  directs 
an  invisible  beam  of  light  onto  a target  and  the  missile  rides  the  beam  from 
launch  to  impact.  It  is  designed  for  mounting  on  helicopter  or  other  aircraft  where 
a gunner  can  follow  a target  despite  evasive  maneuvering. 

DEPUTY  COMMANDING  GENERAL,  U.  S.  Army  Vietnam  is  Lieutenant  General 
Jean  E.  Engler.  He  succeeds  Brigadier  General  John  Norton  who  will 
become  an  assistant  deputy  commanding  general  of  USARV. 

INCREASED  SERVICE  in  Vietnam  is  being  provided  by  American  Red  Cross.  Four 
Red  Cross  Center-Clubmobile  units  have  been  opened  and  six  others  are  scheduled  , 
for  1966.  There  now  are  86  staff  workers  in  the  area,  providing  emergency  | 
communications,  counseling,  recreation  and  emergency  financial  assistance. 
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DCSP.  As  part  of  a continuing  program  of  joint  cooperation  in  mutual  defense  and 
space  research,  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  participation  by  the  United  King- 
dom in  research  and  development  of  the  U.  S.  Initial  Defense  Communications 
Satellite  Project.  The  United  Kingdom  will  provide  several  ground  terminals  for 
tests  and  experiments,  and  will  take  part  in  a mutual  exchange  of  data.  The  project 
calls  for  establishment  of  a space  system  consisting  of  22  satellites  to  be  placed 
in  near-synchronous  equatorial  orbits.  (See  “Instant  Information  Via  Communica- 
tions Satellite,”  February  1966  Digest.) 

HOUSING  AVAILABLE  at  Army  posts  for  families  separated  because  of  the 
soldier’s  overseas  duty  have  been  listed  by  U.  S.  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand. Units  now  are  available  through  the  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Support 
Center;  Fort  Story,  Virginia;  U.  S.  Army  Support  Detachment,  Oakdale, 
Pennsylvania;  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia;  Fort  Lewis,  Washington;  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas.  In  addition,  more  than  700  Capehart  housing  units  are  available 
at  Schilling  Air  Force  Base,  near  Fort  Riley.  Applications  may  be  made 
through  the  Family  Housing  Officer  at  the  serviceman's  last  CONUS  post. 

CARGO  TIE-DOWN  DEVICE  has  been  developed  by  Research  and  Engineering  Di- 
rectorate Laboratory  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Tank-Automotive  Center,  Warren, 
Michigan.  The  device  consists  of  a 5 Vi  square  inch  armor  plate  and  dacron  webb- 
ing tie-down  strap.  The  plate  is  welded  to  the  outside  of  the  truck,  a swivel  hook 
eye  is  positioned  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  to  attach  to  a swivel  hook  with  safety 
lock  on  each  end  of  the  tie-down  strap.  A ratchet  type  buckle  makes  it  possible  for 
one  man  to  take  up  slack  in  the  strap  easily,  and  securely  tie  down  the  load. 

RUSH  AID.  When  cholera  was  reported  in  the  region  of  Korat,  Thailand, 
a joint  U.  S.  Army  and  Air  Force  medical  team  was  rushed  in,  to  begin 
immunization  of  17,000  school  children.  The  team  came  from  the  Army’s 
31st  Field  Hospital  and  the  6234th  U.  S.  Air  Force  dispensary. 

NURSES  with  specialties  as  anesthetists  or  operating  room  nurses  are  being  invited 
to  apply  for  commissions  with  assignment  to  U.  S.  Army  hospitals  in  Vietnam. 
Appointments  are  made  in  grades  from  second  lieutenant  to  captain  depending 
on  education  and  professional  experience.  All  Army  personnel  are  being  encouraged 
to  persuade  professional  nurses  to  apply  for  commissions  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

YOUR  UNIT  receives  Army  Information  Digest  and  many  other  command 
information  publications  on  the  basis  of  requests  submitted  on  DA  Form 
12-4.  The  old  form,  dated  1 Nov  63,  was  recently  revised.  To  avoid  any 
interruption  in  distribution,  the  new  DA  Form  12-4  (dated  1 Dec  65)  must 
be  received  at  the  Army  Publications  Center,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  by 
1 May  1966.  Information  officers  are  advised  to  check  this  immediately 
with  their  unit  publications  officers.  (See  page  64). 


A NEW  GI  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  has  been  enacted,  extending  educational, 
hospital,  housing  benefits  to  some  three  and  a half  million  veterans  who  have 
served  more  than  180  days  of  active  duty  since  31  January  1955,  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  earlier  Korean  War  bill. 

Veterans  of  at  least  six  months  of  active  duty  are  entitled  to  one  month 
of  educational  benefits  for  each  month  in  service,  up  to  36  months.  Benefits 
will  be  $100  a month  for  unmarried  veterans,  $125  for  those  with  one  de- 
pendent, $150  for  those  with  two  or  more.  Allowances  may  be  used  for 
living  or  educational  expenses.  A provision  of  the  bill  permits  active  army 
members  to  utilize  the  educational  benefits — or  they  may  save  them  until 
leaving  the  Army. 

While  limited  hospital  benefits  are  provided  for  non -service-connected 
disabilities,  greatest  benefits  are  provided  for  those  affilicted  with  tropical 
or  chronic  diseases. 

In  the  area  of  housing,  the  Veterans  Administration  is  authorized  to  guaran- 
tee home  loans  up  to  $7,500  and  to  provide  direct  loans  of  up  to  $17,500 
in  cases  where  private  financing  is  not  available. 
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Sorry  about  that . . . 

We’re  sorry  you  won't  be  receiving  the  ARMY  INFORMATION  DIGEST  any 
longer.  Unless  you  reordered  it  between  20  February  and  31  March  on 
DA  Form  12-4,  you  might  miss  your  copies  of  the  official  magazine  of 
Army  trends  and  developments.  We  suggest  you  read  DA  Circular  310-1 
which  gives  guidance  on  ordering  ARMY  INFORMATION  DIGEST  by 
“pinpoint”  distribution.  We  also  suggest  a check  of  DA  Circular  360-10. 
Are  you  getting  the  recommended  minimum  DIGEST  distribution — one  copy 
per  officer  and  one  copy  per  ten  enlisted  personnel  and  DA  civilians?  We 
suggest  you  order  your  ARMY  INFORMATION  DIGEST  now  (if  you've  not 
already  done  so).  Just  complete  and  submit  your  DA  Form  12-4  according 
to  DA  Circular  310-1. 


For  your  convenience  . . . 


Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402 

Please  enter  a subscription  for  one  year  (twelve  issues)  for  ARMY  INFORMATION  DIGEST. 

I enclose  payment  of  Q $2.75  for  mailing  to  domestic  or  APO  address. 

0 $3.50  for  mailing  to  foreign  address. 

Send  to  

Address  


(Make  check,  postal  or  money  order  payable  to  Superintendent  of  Documents.) 
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Members  of  82d  Airborne  Division 
assist  people  of  Dominican  Republic 
by  providing  food  and  medical  supplies. 


WHO?  - - YOU! 


Serving  Your  Country  Overseas 


You  and  Your  Community 


Status  of  Forces  Agreement 

APRIL  • MAY  • JUNE 


\ 


OBJECTIVE:  "To  develop  in  each  soldier  an  awareness  of  his  obligation  to 
represent  the  Army  in  an  exemplary  manner  in  civilian  communities  and  foreign 
communities  overseas." 


WHEN  IS  READY---? 


Ready  NOW  is  one  answer. 


READINESS 

in  the  Army  Reserve  covers 
the  entire  spectrum.  Some  in- 
dividuals and  units  are  ready 
to  go  on  call.  Other  units, 
though  their  members  are  also 
ready  now,  need  time  to  re- 
ceive equipment,  build  up 
strength  levels,  and  complete 
unit  training. 


"READY  NOW" 

individuals  are  mobilization 
designees,  many  of  whom  oc- 
cupy slots  on  the  Army  staff 
that  would  have  to  be  filled 
as  soon  as  expansion  begins. 
In  effect,  each  of  them  carries 
"hip  pocket"  orders  for  im- 
mediate active  duty  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 


HIGH  READINESS 

units  are  generally  thdse  re- 
ferred to  as  mobilization  base 
units.  Two  of  the  best  known 
—garrison  units  and  training 
divisions— would  be  needed  at 
once  to  operate  newly  opened 
camps  and  to  train  recruits. 
Other  units  in  this  category 
include  USAR  medical  training 
centers,  aviation  training  com- 
mands, MP  and  QM  training 
centers,  and  maneuver  area 
commands. 

Further  down  the  readiness 
scale  are  support  and  combat 
units,  which  could  be  phased 
in  as  quickly  as  equipment 
and  manpower  could  be  al- 
lotted to  them. 


"STRENGTH  IN  RESERVE" 
THROUGH  READINESS  IN  DEPTH. 


U.S.  and  Vietnamese  medics  prepare  to  evacuate 
wounded  Vietnamese  soldier. 


TODAY,  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  history  is  being  rewrit- 
ten again  by  one  of  the  finest  military  medical  teams  in  the 
world — that  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Service.  Com- 
plete, close  and  continuous  medical  care  and  treatment  is 
provided  to  all  supported  military  and  civilian  personnel.  The 
members  of  this  dedicated  team  of  highly  trained  professionals 
are  located  at  all  echelons  of  command  from  the  forward  com- 
bat areas  to  the  most  rearward  encloves,  insuring  that  our 
most  precious  commodity — the  individual  soldier — is  provided 
immediately  responsive,  effective  care  and  treatment.  I can 
state  categorically  that  no  United  States  Army  soldier  in  Viet- 
nam today  lacks  required  care  and  treatment.  No  avenue  of 
medical  support  has  been  overlooked  or  left  unattended. 


Lieutenant  General  Leonard  D.  Heaton, 
The  Surgeon  General, 

Department  of  the  Army. 
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"ABOVE  AND  BEYOND" 

Medal  of  Honor  Award  to  Sgt.  Pierce 
Pacific  Memorial 

YOUR  HEALTH-SAFEGUARDING  FIGHTING  STRENGTH 

Battling  the  Hidden  Invader 
Special  Forces  Medics 
Tactical  Twist  in  the  Malaria  War 
The  New  Conquistadors 
Plague  Fighters  of  the  Orient 
Anti-Malarial  Discipline 

YOUR  ARMY  CAREER- 

What's  New  For  You  and  the  Army 
Steps  Toward  Stripes 
Okinawa  Is  Their  Beat 


The  minion  of  ARMY  INFORMA- 
TION DIGEST  ii  lo  keep  perion- 
nel  of  the  Army  aware  of  trends 
and  developments  of  professional 
concern.  The  DIGEST  is  published 
under  supervision  of  the  Army 
Chief  of  Information  to  provide 
timely  and  authoritative  informa- 
tion on  policies,  plans,  operations, 
ond  technical  developments  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  the 
Active  Army,  Army  National 
Guard,  and  Army  Reserve.  It  also 
serves  as  a vehicle  for  timely  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  assists  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  information  objectives  of 
the  Army.  ■ Manuscripts  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  Army  personnel 
are  invited.  Direct  communication 
is  authorized  to:  Editor,  ARMY 
INFORMATION  DIGEST,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Virginia  223- 
14.  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
material  may  be  reprinted  provid- 
ed credit  is  given  to  the  DIGEST 
and  the  author.  ■ Military  unit 
distribution:  From  the  U.S.  Army 
AG  Publication  Center,  2800  East- 
ern Boulevard,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, 21220,  in  accordance  with 
DA  Form  12-4  requirements  sub- 
mitted by  commanders.  ■ Indi- 
vidual paid  subscribers  should  ad- 
dress inquiries  regarding  renew- 
als or  change  of  address  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20402.  ■ Use  of 
funds  for  printing  this  publication 
approved  by  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  Army,  30  March  1966. 
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"Above 

and 

Beyond" 

“From  Saratoga  to  the 
Marne,  to  Okinawa  and 
now  to  Vietnam,  the  Ser- 
geant Pierces  have  come 
in  legions  to  fight  the  dark- 
ness and  drive  out  tyranny 
and  war.  They  do  so  to- 
day. They  shall  do  so 
tomorrow.  They  will  de- 
fend the  ideal  and  pursue 
the  dream  forever.” 


SERGEANT  LARRY  S.  PIERCE 


With  these  words  President  Johnson  presented  the  Medal  of  Honor 
posthumously  to  the  widow  of  Sergeant  Larry  S.  Pierce — the  second 
soldier  to  win  the  Nation’s  highest  military  honor  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

The  citation  reads  in  part,  “Sergeant  Larry  S.  Pierce  distinguished 
himself  by  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  while  leading  a squad 
against  hostile  forces  near  Ben  Cat,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  20 
September  1965.  Sergeant  Pierce  was  serving  as  a squad  leader  in  a 
reconnaissance  platoon  when  his  patrol  was  ambushed  by  hostile 
forces.  Through  his  inspiring  leadership  and  personal  courage,  the 
squad  succeeded  in  eliminating  an  enemy  machine  gun  and  routing 
the  opposing  force. 

“While  pursuing  the  fleeing  enemy,  the  squad  came  upon  a dirt 
road  and,  as  the  main  body  of  his  men  entered  the  road,  Sergeant 
Pierce  discovered  an  antipersonnel  mine  emplaced  in  the  road  bed. 
Realizing  that  the  mine  could  destroy  the  majority  of  his  squad, 
Sergeant  Pierce  saved  the  lives  of  his  men  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
by  throwing  himself  directly  onto  the  mine  as  it  exploded.  . 

Following  assignments  with  the  101st  Airborne  Division  and  the 
82d  Airborne  Brigade  in  Okinawa,  Sergeant  Pierce  moved  with  that 
unit  to  Vietnam  last  year.  In  addition  to  the  Medal  of  Honor,  Sergeant 
Pierce  had  received  the  Purple  Heart,  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  the 
Good  Conduct  Medal,  Senior  Parachutist  Badge,  Combat  Infantry- 
man’s Badge,  and  the  Expert  Badge  with  qualification  bars  for  M-14 
rifle,  pistol,  and  flamethrower. 
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WHAT’S  NEW  - - FOR  YOU  AND  THE  ARMY 


DISTINGUISHED  UNIT  CITATION  has  been  awarded  by  President  Johnson  to  the  121st 
Aviation  Company  and  its  attached  units  for  "extraordinary  heroism”  in  Vietnam. 
The  citation  lauded  the  units  for  their  "indomitable  courage  and  professional  skill 
while  providing  direct  support  for  a Republic  of  Vietnam  military  ground  operation 
in  territory  known  to  be  dominated  by  insurgents.” 

The  action  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Ca  Mau  on  5 December  1964  while  the 
121st  and  its  attached  forces  were  supporting  the  South  Vietnamese  21st  Infantry 
division.  The  attached  units  were  the  Army's  2d  Medical  Dispensary,  80th  Trans- 
portation Detachment,  82d  Medical  Detachment,  134th  Medical  Detachment,  257th 
Signal  Detachment,  6th  Airlift  Platoon,  and  5th  Gunner  Detachment.  Also  attached 
and  receiving  the  Citation  was  the  7th  Detachment,  30th  Weather  Squadron  of  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force. 

FIRST  AVIATION  BRIGADE  to  be  formed  by  the  Army  has  been  organized  in 
Vietnam.  Commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  George  P.  Seneff,  ]r.,  the  new  U.  S. 
Army  Aviation  Brigade,  Vietnam,  brings  the  1,600  planes  of  non-divisional 
aviation  units  under  one  headquarters.  The  brigade  is  the  largest  Army 
aviation  unit  to  be  formed  since  World  War  II. 

TO  EXPAND  its  training  base  in  continental  United  States,  the  Army  has  announced 
that  three  new  reception  stations  and  training  centers  will  be  opened  in  July.  The 
centers — to  be  set  up  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  and 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington — would  each  support  an  average  basic  combat  training  load 
of  10,000  trainees. 

Activation  of  a new  brigade  with  strength  of  3,815  men  has  also  been  announced 
for  Fort  Benning.  Second  of  its  kind  to  be  organized  in  the  buildup  for  needs  in 
Vietnam,  it  will  be  designated  the  199th  Infantry  Brigade.  The  196th  was  activated 
at  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts,  last  fall. 

NEW  NAME.  U.  S.  Missile  and  Munitions  Center  and  School  is  newly  adopted 
designation  for  the  Army’s  former  Ordnance  Guided  Missile  School  at  Red- 
stone Arsenal,  Alabama. 

NEW  AIR  DEFENSE  BATTALIONS  are  to  be  organized  to  give  low  altitude  air  defense  to 
commanders  in  forward  battle  areas.  Each  battalion  will  consist  of  755  men,  organ- 
ized in  a headquarters  and  headqurters  battery  and  four  firing  batteries — two  Chapar- 
ral and  two  Vulcan — with  each  having  16  firing  elements.  The  Chaparral  system  uses 
the  modified  Navy-developed  Sidewinder  1-C  missile  for  long  range  while  the  Vulcan 
is  an  Air  Force  gun  developed  by  the  Army  to  provide  quick  reaction  and  low  alti- 
tude capability.  Chaparral  will  be  mounted  on  the  M548  self-propelled  vehicle; 
Vulcan  will  be  adapted  to  a ground  vehicle  mount.  Field  army  air  defense  will  con- 
tinue to  utilize  the  Hawk  and  Nike-Hercules.  When  organized,  the  new  systems  will 
complement  existing  air  defense  capabilities  of  the  Hawk  and  Nike  and  also  the  newer 
hand-held  Redeye  missile  which  now  is  being  put  into  production.  Still  further  air 
defense  support  for  the  field  will  be  provided  with  activation  of  40mm  gun  (Duster) 
battalions  and  quad  50  batteries. 
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What’s  New  for  You? 


WANTED — 1,600  young  reserve  officers  to  fill  that  number  of  spaces  through 
a program  of  voluntary  active  duty  for  qualified  company  grade  officers  and 
a limited  number  in  grade  of  major.  Almost  every  branch  has  procurement 
needs,  with  Signal  Corps  and  Engineers  having  critical  need  for  captains. 
There  are  also  some  special  requirements  for  branch  qualified  officers  as 
Rotary  Wing  Aviators,  Psychological  Warfare  Officers,  Civil  Affairs  special- 
ists and  Special  Forces. 

Male  applicants  must  not  have  reached  their  28th  birthday  at  time  of 
entry  on  active  duty,  but  age  limit  may  be  increased  by  amount  of  prior 
active  commissioned  service;  in  addition,  a waiver  of  one  year  for  1st  lieu- 
tenants and  two  years  for  captains  may  be  granted.  Female  reserve  appli- 
cants must  not  have  reached  their  30th  birthday  at  time  of  entry,  but  again 
maximum  age  can  be  increased  by  amount  of  prior  active  Federal  service. 
Applicants  should  complete  and  submit  forms  prescribed  in  AR  135-210. 
For  further  information  write:  Commanding  Officer,  U.  S.  Army  Reserve 
Component  Personnel  Center,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana, 46249. 


NO  MORE  LONG  SLEEVES  on  summer  cotton  khaki  shirts  is  the  order  of  the  day 
starting  1 July,  according  to  Circular  670-1  dated  7 February  1966.  Long  sleeved 
shirts  in  possession  of  individuals  may  be  modified  and  worn  when  the  short  sleeve 
shirt  is  authorized.  Instructions  for  the  modification  are  set  forth  in  the  Circular. 

"KEEPING  IN  TOUCH"  will  take  on  new  significance  if  a research  project  being 
carried  on  at  Fort  Benning  by  Human  Resources  Research  Office  proves 
successful.  Called  COMTAC- — for  Factual  Communications , or  communica- 
tions by  touch  between  individuals — it  is  a system  for  transmitting  messages 
by  electro-pulses  applied  to  the  skin  through  electrodes  embedded  in  a belt 
or  a vest.  When  unit  leader  presses  a button,  electronic  impulse  is  transmitted 
to  men  by  pressure  on  the  skin.  Thus  the  leader  can  transmit  orders  under 
circumstances  that  make  visual  or  oral  orders  impossible — literally,  keeping 
in  touch  with  his  men. 

TWICE-A-WEEK  PERIODICAL  of  Armed  Forces  News  Bureau,  entitled  Commanders  Di- 
gest, is  being  distributed  to  commanders  and  staffs  down  to  company-battery  and  de- 
tachment level.  It  contains  material  formerly  published  in  Defense  Digest  and  For 
Commanders,  plus  some  material  from  Armed  Forces  Press  File.  Commanders  of 
organizations  and  units  are  requested  in  Circular  360-1  to  submit  DA  Form  12-4  re- 
quest for  distribution.  Proper  minimum  availability  is  considered  two  for  each 
company,  battery  or  detachment.  The  Circular  also  recommends  commanders  review 
and  up-date  requirements  for  ARMY  INFORMATION  DIGEST  with  availability 
one  for  each  officer  and  one  for  each  10  enlisted  members  or  Department  of  Army 
civilians. 

LEECH  REPELLENT  for  use  in  Vietnam  has  been  developed  by  the  V . S.  Army 
Limited  War  Laboratory  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland.  It  is 
effective  against  both  land  and  water  leeches,  does  not  irritate  the  skin,  and 
is  water  resistant.  Action  is  being  taken  to  classify  it  as  standard. 

FOR  THIRD  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR,  U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Command  has  been  presented  the 
National  Safety  Council  Award  of  Honor.  AMC  also  received  the  Department  of 
Army  Safety  Award  of  Merit,  one  of  six  given  for  effectiveness  in  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  Command’s  accident  rate  per  million  man- 
hours of  operation  was  1.5  compared  with  all  manufacturing  and  industry  rates  re- 
ported at  12.6. 

PERMANENT  DISPLAY  of  the  Purple  Heart  at  each  of  the  22  American  oversea 
cemeteries  of  World  War  I and  II  has  been  authorized  by  President  Johnson 
as  "a  perpetual  symbol  of  the  profound  gratitude  of  a bereaved  nation  for 
the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  the  heroes  who  are  commemorated  here.”  The 
display  in  the  Visitors’  Building  at  each  cemetery  was  proposed  by  General 
Jacob  L.  Devers,  (Ret.),  Chairman  of  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission, at  suggestion  of  officers  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 
Displays  were  prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Heraldry,  U.  S.  Army. 
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INCREASED  TRAINING  FOR  PILOTS — both  helicopter  and  fixed-wing— is  scheduled  to 
meet  growing  need.  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  is  being  added  to  the  aviation  school 
system.  Helicopter  pilots  in  training  will  be  increased  to  375  a month.  At  the  same 
time,  fixed-wing  training  will  double  from  an  average  of  25  each  month.  Part  of  the 
fixed-wing  training  now  being  given  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  will  be  moved  to 
Fort  Stewart  where  students  will  receive  the  first  20  weeks  of  instruction,  then  finish 
the  remaining  15  weeks  at  Fort  Rucker.  Helicopter  pilot  training  facilities  at  Fort 
Wolters  also  will  be  expanded. 

"TRIPS  TO  THE  MOON",  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  were  made  by  350,000 
visitors  to  the  International  Fair  in  San  Salvador,  capital  city  of  El  Salva- 
dor, where  the  U.  S.  Army  Exhibit  Unit  installed  its  "Man  on  the  Moon ” 
exhibit  for  three  weeks.  Latin  Americans  not  only  saw  the  artwork  and  an 
animated  film  depicting  lunar  exploration  as  it  is  envisaged  for  the  1970’ s, 
but  heard  the  entire  travelogue  presented  in  flawless  Spanish  by  Sergeant 
John  P.  Grim  who  accompanied  the  display  from  Cameron  Station,  Virginia. 
Earlier,  the  display  had  been  captioned  in  German  for  a three-month  tour 
in  the  Republic  of  Germany. 

FIRST  PRODUCTION  LINE  Shillelagh  missile  has  been  delivered  to  representative  of 
Army  Missile  Command,  the  developing  agency,  at  the  Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Plant, 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Shillelagh  is  a 152mm  missile  designed  as  main  armament  on 
some  models  of  the  M60  tank  and  for  the  General  Sheridan  armored  reconnaissance 
assault  vehicle.  It  can  fire  either  conventional  or  missile  ammunition.  Prime  con- 
tractor is  the  Aeronutronic  Corporation. 

IF  YOU  DON'T  HIT  that  pop-up  target  in  a two-second  time  limit,  it  just  may 
fire  back  at  you — not  with  real  live  ammunition  but  with  tiny  pellets,  just 
enough  to  let  you  know  you  missed.  Tests  of  the  idea  were  carried  out  re- 
cently at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  with  those  participating  clad  in  protective 
clothing.  At  end  of  the  day’s  testing,  a few  of  the  slower  frers  had  welts 
on  arms  and  legs,  but  officials  considered  the  test  a success. 

IN  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  of  sale  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds,  the  Army  leads  all  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  purchases.  Latest  figures  show  that  73.9  percent  of  Army 
members  purchase  the  bonds,  first  of  which  was  sold  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau  back  in  May  1941. 

THOSE  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  you  have  been  purchasing  will  bear  a higher 
interest  rate  hereafter.  The  increase  announced  in  February  raises  the  rate 
from  3.75  percent  to  4.15  percent. 


ARLINGTON  CEMETERY  ENLARGED.  More  than  30  acres  have  been 
added  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery  as  portions  of  the  South  Area  of  Fort 
Myer  were  recently  opened  for  burials  as  an  integral  part  of  the  cemetery. 
The  cemetery,  established  in  1864,  is  largest  of  all  the  National  Cemeteries  in 
the  United  States.  It  includes  graves  of  many  famous  Americans  and  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  in  addition  to  service  personnel.  Two  U.S.  Presidents 
interred  there  are  John  F.  Kennedy  and  William  Howard  Taft.  Military  leaders 
include  such  figures  as  General  John  J.  Pershing,  Admiral  Richard  Byrd,  Gen- 
eral George  C.  Marshall,  General  Jonathan  Wainwright,  Admiral  William 
Halsey.  Statesmen  such  as  John  Foster  Dulles  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  are 
buried  there.  Among  distinguished  non- Americans  are  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski 
and  Major  Pierre  Charles  L’Enfant  who  designed  the  City  of  Washington. 

Also  at  Arlington  are  graves  of  veterans  of  the  Revolution,  a mass  grave 
for  2,111  Union  dead  from  the  Civil  War,  a special  plot  for  229  men  killed 
in  the  explosion  of  the  Battleship  Maine.  The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
of  World  War  I,  flanked  by  graves  of  the  Unknowns  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War,  are  guarded  day  and  night  by  troops  of  the  3d  Infantry  “Old 
Guard”  Regiment. 
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MAJOR  ROBERT  T.  CUTTING,  Medical  Corps, 
is  Chief,  Preventive  Medicine  Research 
Branch,  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Research  and 
Development  Command,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A wily  enemy  has  perfected  counter- 
measures against  the  latest  “ulti- 
mate” weapons — new  weapons  that 
once  were  believed  to  obliterate  him 
once  and  for  all.  Formerly  in  retreat, 
the  enemy  mounts  a new  offensive 
on  a wide  front.  Reports  from  many 
sources  confirm  that  U.S.  troops  are 
suffering  casualties  daily. 

In  this  war  no  cannon  roar,  no 
bombs  explode,  no  rattle  of  small 
arms  fire  can  be  heard  as  the  deadly 
battle  is  joined  on  a world-wide  front. 
For  this  is  a silent  war,  but  a real 
one  nevertheless.  Throughout  its  ex- 
istence, the  U.S.  Army  has  waged  a 
series  of  campaigns  against  this  re- 
lentless and  wily  foe,  disease — more 
specifically,  tropical  disease.  It  lurks 
in  the  rear  as  well  as  forward  areas. 
It  infiltrates  in  darkness  or  strikes  in 
broad  daylight.  It  shows  no  prefer- 
ence for  gunner,  infantryman,  or  sup- 
ply man;  it  spares  neither  rank  nor 
branch  of  service;  it  strikes  infants 
and  children  as  well  as  old  people. 
Especially  vulnerable  are  the  soldiers 
who  face  it  at  the  time  and  place  of 
its  choosing.  Right  now,  this  enemy 
is  fighting  its  hardest  battle  in  South- 
east Asia. 
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Germ  cultures  are 
studied  in  lab  as 
part  of  continuing 
battle  against 
tropical  diseases. 

Right,  Col.  Hugh  L.  Keegan 
of  406th  Medical  Lab- 
oratory, checks  feeding 
of  mosquitoes. 


Disease  has  an  astonishing  variety 
of  weapons  in  its  arsenal,  but  cur- 
rently its  heavy  artillery  is  malaria. 
Cholera,  plague,  scrub  typhus,  and 
dengue  are  sometimes  brought  into 
coordinated  attack.  Sometimes  it  con- 
ducts a double  envelopment  with 
insect-borne  diseases  on  the  left  and 
snail-borne  diseases  on  the  right. 
Throughout  the  battle  dysentery  takes 
a daily  toll. 

This  enemy  does  not  stand  still. 
His  combat  developments  and  re- 
search capability  are  continuously 
striving  to  widen  the  “prevention- 
gap”  and  the  “treatment-gap”  just  as 
medical  corpsmen  are  about  to  close 
it.  Mosquitos  have  learned  how  to 
fight  off  insecticides  which  formerly 
killed  them.  Snails,  fleas,  ticks,  and 
mites  have  successfully  counterat- 
tacked our  most  sophisticated  chem- 
ical warfare.  And  worst  of  all,  the 
disease-producing  microbes  and  para- 
sites they  all  carry  have  learned  how 
to  become  resistant  to  our  most  ef- 
fective drugs  and  antibiotics. 

A sober  review  of  all  factors  sug- 
gests that  in  this  area  military  medi- 
cine is  back  at  about  the  same  place 
it  was  in  World  War  II  when  tropical 
diseases  afflicted  hundreds  of  thou- 


sands of  fighting  men.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  once  commented  that  he 
needed  three  times  as  many  troops  as 
necessary  due  to  malaria  alone;  for 
every  division  which  was  fighting, 
there  was  the  equivalent  of  a second 
division  sick  in  the  hospital  and  a 
third  convalescing  in  the  rear. 

Such  a formidable  enemy  requires 
an  equally  formidable  coordinated  at- 
tack to  defeat  it.  The  Army  is  able 
to  bring  into  play  vast  resources  of 
trained  scientists  and  elaborate  re- 
search laboratories.  Also  in  direct  and 
general  support  are  the  medical  re- 
search capabilities  of  the  sister  serv- 
ices, other  governmental  agencies,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  hundreds 
of  civilian  universities,  drug  and  phar- 
maceutical firms,  and  scientists  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Army  Medical  Service  under 
Surgeon  General  Leonard  D.  Heaton 
is  leading  the  attack.  Planning  and 
coordinating  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Research  and 
Development  Command,  commanded 
by  Brigadier  General  Colin  F.  Vorder 
Bruegge.  A pathologist  and  epidem- 
iologist, General  Vorder  Bruegge  has 
spent  a lifetime  in  investigative  medi- 
cine. In  this  battle  his  headquarters 
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is  a command,  control  and  operations 
center  as  well  as  a world-wide  com- 
munications center. 

The  tactical  forces  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Command  are  of  two  types 
— intramural  and  extramural.  The 
intramural  aspect  consists  mainly  of 
fourteen  research  laboratories  scat- 
tered across  the  United  States  and 
thoughout  the  world.  Here  military 
medical  scientists  endlessly  toil  in 
search  of  solutions  to  medical  prob- 
lems. The  extramural  effort  involves 
contracts  with  several  hundred  uni- 
versities and  scientific  institutions, 
each  contract  focused  on  a specific 
aspect  of  some  disease. 

Malaria.  Spearheading  the  fight 
against  malaria  is  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research  (WRAIR). 
Located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  it  is  the  largest  of  the 
fourteen  laboratories  and  ranks  among 
the  finest  medical  research  facilities 
in  the  world.  WRAIR’s  commander. 
Colonel  William  D.  Tigertt,  is  a spe- 
cialist in  communicable  diseases,  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  world’s  fore- 
most authorities  on  malaria. 

His  plan  calls  for  the  main  attack 
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Army  Medicine— 

A Tradition  of  Service 


From  earliest  days  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
surgeons,  physicians,  scientists  and  investi- 
gators of  the  Army  Medical  Service— founded 
27  July  1775— have  carried  on  the  battle  to 
discover  causes,  preventives  and  cures  for 
the  illnesses  and  diseases  that  impede  mili- 
tary operations.  Today  the  work  of  pioneers 
and  surgeons  ot  frontier  posts  is  continued 
by  the  trained  teams  of  Walter  Reed  Army 
Institute  of  Research  (WRAIR)  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  at  widely  scattered  laborato- 
ries around  the  world. 

Work  of  Army  medical  pioneers  has  con- 
tributed to  the  general  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind, although  much  of  that  may  have  been 
done  for  purely  military  reasons  originally. 
The  scourge  of  smallpox,  for  instance,  has 
been  eliminated;  the  investigations  into  in- 
oculations began  in  the  U.  S.  Army  during 
the  Revolution. 

Today  Dengue  fever,  once  another  source 
of  military  loss  in  manpower,  is  on  the  way 
to  being  conquered.  This  story  began  back 
in  1790  when  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  later 
surgeon-general  of  the  Continental  Army, 
first  accurately  described  and  classified  the 
disease.  Later  Col.  Joseph  F.  Siler  confirmed 
the  mosquito  theory  of  transmission.  Today 
WRAIR  is  experimenting  with  vaccines  that 
may  prove  as  effective  as  against  smallpox. 

At  one  time  a severe  form  of  anemia  was 
the  scourge  of  large  parts  of  southern  United 
States.  Studies  by  Lieutenant  (later  Colonel) 
Bailey  Ashford  shortly  after  the  ’ Spanish- 
American  war  proved  that  hookworm  was 
the  cause.  Success  in  treating  agricultural 
workers  in  Puerto  Rico  led  to  extension  of 
treatment  to  this  country  through  efforts  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Today  the  disease  is  no  longer 
a menace  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Probably  most  famed  of  all  the  tropical 
disease  fighters  is  Major  Walter  Reed,  whose 
epic  work  demonstrated  that  yellow  fever 
was  carried  by  mosquitoes.  Colonel  (later 
Major  General  and  Surgeon  General)  Wil- 
liam Gorgas  used  this  knowledge  to  eradi- 
cate the  disease  during  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  However,  even  earlier,  Sur- 
geon General  George  M.  Sternberg  had  been 
carrying  on  research  on  yellow  fever,  and 
it  was  he  who  sent  Major  Reed  to  head  the 
board  to  study  the  malady. 

Other  Army  research  efforts  established 
emetine  as  a specific  for  amoebic  dysentery, 
established  that  beriberi  is  caused  by  vita- 
min deficiency  stemming  from  a diet  of  pol- 
ished or  milled  rice. 

Conquest  of  typhoid  fever  by  vaccination 
was  another  outstanding  contribution.  A re- 
port in  1908  bv  Major  Frederick  Russell  led 
to  adoption  of  compulsory  vaccination  in 
the  U.  S.  Army.  Later,  chlorination  of  water, 
which  was  pioneered  by  Major  Carl  R.  Dar- 
nall  in  1910,  aided  in  control  of  typhoid. 

Still  later,  the  Army  in  cooperation  with 
the  Navy  and  Veterans  Administration  pio- 
neered in  use  of  streptomycin  in  fighting 
tuberculosis. 

In  South  America,  Army  doctors  working 
with  the  3d  Civil  Affairs  Detachment,  U S. 
Army  Southern  Command,  cooperated  with 
other  medical  organizations  in  isolating  the 
virus  that  causes  Bolivian  hemorrhagic  fever. 
Efforts  toward  a vaccine  are  being  pushed. 
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directed  at  discovering  new  drugs 
effective  against  the  malaria  parasite. 
Supporting  attacks  seek  to  gain  in- 
formation about  the  basic  biology  of 
the  organism,  including  its  ultrastruc- 
ture as  revealed  by  the  electron  micro- 
scope, its  metabolic  pathways  and 
nutritional  requirements,  its  biochem- 
istry and  immunological  mechanisms. 

Other  attacks  are  concentrated  on 
mechanisms  of  development  of  re- 
sistance of  the  anopheles  mosquito 
vector,  the  ecology  of  the  various 
anopheline  mosquito  species  and 
strain  variations,  including  their  dis- 
tribution, flying  and  biting  patterns, 
and  host  preferences.  New  insect  re- 
pellants  are  being  developed  including 
a type  which  is  taken  by  mouth  to 
make  the  skin  unattractive  to  insects. 

The  main  attack  in  the  battle 
against  malaria  consists  of  building 
tens  of  thousands  of  different  organic 
chemical  compounds  whose  structure 
shows  some  promise  as  an  anti- 
malarial  drug.  These  chemicals  are 
hand-crafted  in  laboratories  through- 
out the  United  States  and  overseas, 
with  the  aid  of  the  worldwide  scien- 
tific community. 

All  drugs  are  serially  tested  in 
varying  strengths  in  mice  infected 
with  lethal  dosages  of  malaria.  Those 


few  which  seem  to  protect  the  mice 
are  then  put  through  an  intensive 
study.  This  includes  toxicity,  metabo- 
lism, excretion,  ideal  dosage,  and 
duration  of  effect  in  a variety  of 
laboratory  animals  from  mice  to 
monkeys,  gibbons,  and  chimpanzees. 
At  each  step,  some  of  the  drugs  are 
discarded  as  too  toxic  or  too  brief  in 
effectiveness,  or  too  narrow  in  their 
spectrum  of  effectiveness,  or  for  any 
of  several  other  reasons.  The  scant 
few  that  successfully  pass  all  the 
animal  testing  are  then  administered 
to  human  volunteers. 

Healthy  human  volunteers  are  given 
the  drug  to  determine  its  overall 
effect.  Other  volunteers  are  artifi- 
cially infected  with  various  kinds  of 
malaria,  then  are  given  the  drug  in 
order  to  determine  its  effectiveness 
and  proper  dose  schedule.  Additional 
volunteers  take  the  drug  to  determine 
if  it  will  prevent  a malaria  attack. 

According  to  Colonel  Tigertt,  this 
laborious  and  painstaking  series  of 
steps  costs  several  million  dollars  a 
year,  most  of  which  goes  for  testing 
in  several  university  medical  centers. 
One  difficult  aspect,  he  says,  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  drugs  must  be 
tested  before  finding  one  worthy  of 
further  intensive  study.  Several  hun- 


HOW  SPECIAL  FORCES  MEDICS  SAFEGUARD  HEALTH 


NOT  ONLY  is  he  a strong  right  arm 
of  the  professional  military  physi- 
cian, but  he  is  an  extension  in  the  field 
of  the  Army’s  medical  research  labora- 
tories. Concerned  with  the  health  of  his 
fellow  soldiers,  he  is  a keen  observer  of 
local  conditions  which  may  lead  to  prog- 
ress in  prevention  of  tropical  diseases. 
He  is  the  Special  Forces  medic. 

Two  of  these  highly  proficient  medi- 
cal specialists  are  attached  to  each  12- 
man  Special  Forces  “A”  Detachment. 
Often  the  medic  is  the  nearest  thing  to 
a doctor  that  villagers  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  ever  seen.  In  addition  to  his  medi- 
cal skills,  he  must  be  a psychologist,  a 


medical  detective,  and  a statesman.  Of- 
ten he  must  win  over  the  tribal  medicine 
man,  convincing  him  that  he  is  not 
usurping  his  power  and  authority,  but 
making  it  more  effective. 

The  Special  Forces  medic  goes  on  his 
mission  armed  with  a small  pamphlet, 
provided  by  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
tor  Special  Warfare.  This  guides  him  in 
his  search  for  clues  in  four  major  areas 
— his  fellow  soldiers,  environmental  fac- 
tors, indigenous  population,  and  domes- 
tic animals. 

Based  on  these  clues,  he  keeps  an  ac- 
curate record  of  any  events  which  may 
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Moving  through  swamps  in  pursuit  of  enemy,  troops  can  protect  against  leeches,  snail-borne 
diseases  by  tying  down  trouser  legs. 


dred  may  fail  the  preliminary  tests, 
and  then  the  next  two  or  three  may 
show  enough  promise  to  continue  in 
the  next  level  of  testing. 

This  truly  massive  and  coordinated 
attack  on  the  malaria  problem  has 
been  underway  for  well  over  a year. 
When  will  victory  be  achieved?  At 
this  point,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Experience  suggests  that  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  is  licked  by  one  method, 
he  begins  to  neutralize  this  new 
weapon,  and  thus  the  fight  may  go  on 
for  many  years. 

This  is  precisely  what  happened  in 
the  past-  During  World  War  II 
quinine  became  scarce  when  the  Japa- 


nese occupied  the  biggest  quinine- 
producing  areas  in  the  world.  An 
intensive  research  program  developed 
the  synthetics  atabrine  and  later 
chloroquine  and  primaquine.  These 
new  drugs — not  found  in  nature  in 
any  form  but  manufactured  in  the 
laboratory — were  regarded  as  the 
“ultimate  weapon.”  In  addition,  they 
were  easier  to  administer  and  not 
nearly  so  toxic  as  quinine.  Together 
with  the  new  insecticides,  especially 
DDT,  it  was  hoped  that  a world-wide 
campaign  to  eradicate  malaria  could 
begin,  for  the  tools  were  now  at  hand. 

This  rosy  outlook  prevailed  for  a 


lead  to  illnesses — exposures  to  swamp- 
land, rivers,  streams,  to  second  growth 
jungle,  foods  eaten,  locations  of  camp 
sites,  and  any  other  unusual  exposure 
or  event  which  may  prove  significant. 

He  keeps  a record  of  plants  used  for 
medicinal  purposes,  watches  the  fauna 
of  the  area  and  notes  relationship  of 
birds,  mammals  and  reptiles  to  human 
habitation,  food  supplies  and  watering 
places.  Observing  the  activities  of  the 
natives  with  whom  he  may  live  and 
work,  he  keeps  a record  of  their  social 
activities  and  attitudes,  watching  the 
rites  and  incantations  of  local  witch  doc- 
tors and  learning  what  they  symbolize. 


■ He  soon  will  be  armed  with  a new 
small  “carry  pack”  medical  laboratory 
that  weighs  only  30  pounds.  Completely 
waterproof,  the  kit  enables  him  to  per- 
form microscopic  examinations,  perform 
blood  counts,  probe  parisitic  diseases. 

Work  of  the  Special  Forces  medic  has 
an  immediate  value  in  making  friends  of 
local  villagers.  His  reports  also  provide 
valuable  field  data  to  researchers  in 
Armed  Forces  medical  laboratories  who 
are  seeking  to  learn  more  about  the  dis- 
eases that  beset  the  native  populace  and 
endanger  United  States  troops  operat- 
ing in  these  environments. 
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decade  until  some  species  of  mos- 
quitos began  to  show  increasing  toler- 
ance to  DDT  and  other  new  insecti- 
cides. A few  years  ago  came  scat- 
tered reports  that  patients  with  ma- 
laria were  not  responding  to  chloro- 
quine  as  successfully  as  in  the  past. 
A few  malaria  strains  were  even  re- 
sistant to  time-honored  quinine.  Two 
years  ago  Colonel  Tigertt  predicted 
the  possibility  of  the  present  state  of 
the  malaria  problem,  and  began  plan- 
ning and  marshalling  resources.  Fore- 
sight and  determination  enabled  the 
Army  to  get  a long  jump  on  this 
serious  problem. 

While  quinine  is  still  effective  in 
most  cases,  unfortunately  it  is  not 
useful  as  a preventive  measure.  The 
most  urgent  need  is  for  an  effective 
preventive  drug  rather  than  a treat- 
ment, for  in  a malarial  region  most 
people  are  exposed  sooner  or  later. 
Also,  quinine  has  been  in  short  sup- 
ply. During  the  heyday  of  the  syn- 
thetic anti-malarial  drugs,  quinine 
production  was  sharply  reduced.  The 
recent  sharp  rise  in  demand  has  out- 
stripped production,  and  the  price  of 
quinine  has  sky-rocketed. 

In  Vietnam  deaths  due  to  malaria 
are  extremely  rare.  This  low  mortal- 
ity is  due  to  the  high  standards  of 
medical  care  and  evacuation  available 
to  our  fighting  troops.  The  high  num- 
ber of  cases,  however,  is  another 
matter.  Every  commander  knows  that 
the  combat  power  of  his  unit  can  be 
neutralized  or  destroyed  by  this  hid- 
den enemy.  And  every  commander 
knows  that  the  fight  will  play  a crit- 
ical role  in  the  ultimate  victory  over 
the  Viet  Cong. 

Other  Tropical  Diseases.  Preven- 
tive medicine — always  of  first  im- 
portance to  the  soldier — is  a compli- 
cated problem  in  Vietnam.  Establish- 
ing and  maintaining  controls  and 
setting  up  hygiene  programs  is 
difficult  enough  under  field  conditions 
in  large  units.  In  Vietnam  many  in- 


dividual soldiers  live  with  units  of 
the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam; others  serve  in  small  groups 
in  isolated  areas.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, strict  personal  hygiene,  a 
knowledge  of  preventive  measures  and 
personal  discipline  are  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

To  the  western  soldier  unaccus- 
tomed to  conditions  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  even  in  nearer  South  American 
regions,  living,  working,  and  fighting 
in  these  areas  present  problems  that 
would  not  be  encountered  in  Europe. 
The  man  lured  by  the  prospect  of  a 
swim  in  a cool,  clear  brook  is  not 
prepared  to  find  himself  the  victim 
of  strange  diseases  with  strange 
names.  In  Southeast  Asia,  even  bath- 
ing one’s  aching  feet  may  result  in 
paragonimiasis,  or  schistosomiasis  or 
clonorchiasis  or  fasciolopsiasis.  They 
are  caused,  the  soldier  learns — or 
should  learn  if  he  is  adequately  to 
care  for  himself — by  tiny  parasites 
liberated  in  fresh  water  by  snails. 
They  may  invade  human  skin  directly 
or  produce  cysts  in  some  delicious 
looking  fish,  crab,  or  waterplants. 

The  western  soldier  also  learns  that 
the  sting  of  the  mosquito  may  result 
in  lapanese  Encephalitis  which  kills 
about  half  its  victims  and  all  too  often 
leaves  survivors  with  varying  degrees 
of  brain  damage.  No  effective  ther- 
apy is  known. 

Even  eating  a meal  when  invited 
into  a local  home  may  result  in  one 
or  another  of  these  ailments  if  the 
serviceman  submits  to  the  temptation 
to  observe  local  customs  and  eat  raw 
fish,  meat,  vegetables  or  crab. 

The  westerner  also  discovers  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Asians  suffer 
from  diseases  that  have  largely  been 
eliminated  or  well-controlled  in  the 
more  temperate  climates — trachoma 
(the  most  common  cause  of  blindness 
in  the  world)  and  cholera,  for  ex- 
ample. 

The  list  of  tropical  diseases  includes 
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such  entities  as  filariasis,  trypanosomi- 
asis, leishmaniasis,  bartonellosis,  Sin- 
bis  fever,  Kyasanur  Forest  disease, 
yaws,  leprosy,  pinta,  sandfly  fever, 
murine  typhus,  the  spotted  fever 
group,  relapsing  fever,  the  leptospir- 
oses, amoebiasis,  and  several  dozen 
others,  some  of  which  have  jawbreak- 

f|  ing  names. 

Modern  medical  science  has  estab- 
■ lished  the  causes  of  diseases  common 
to  the  Orient,  and  can  advise  the 
j commander  on  protective  methods. 
I For  instance,  it  is  known  that  the 
malaria-carrying  mosquito  is  dormant 
I during  the  daylight.  Thus  the  com- 
mander who  heeds  the  advice  of  his 
medical  staff  can  take  measures  to 
insure  that  men  protect  themselves 
1 after  dark  by  wearing  long-sleeve 
shirts  and  keeping  legs  covered.  Use 
of  insect  repellants  at  night  obviously 
aids  in  lowering  possibilities  of  a 
disease-producing  sting.  Large  units 
making  camps  can  clear  underbrush 
beyond  the  flight  capability  of  the 
mosquito. 

Enforcing  these  common  sense 
rules,  however,  is  often  extremely 
difficult.  The  average  soldier  in  a 
hot  humid  climate  may  neglect  to 
roll  down  his  sleeves  or  it  may  not 
I be  feasible  to  clear  away  the  under- 
brush when  establishing  a temporary 
camp. 

Preventive  measures  also  have 
proved  effective  in  control  of  the 
snail-borne  diseases.  Troops  who  wear 

(rubber  boots  when  possible,  or  even 
secured  trouser  legs  if  no  boots  are 
available,  are  fairly  secure  against  the 
dangers. 

Some  of  the  diseases,  such  as  the 
scrub  typhus,  are  carried  by  mites 
and  ticks  that  attach  themselves  to 
various  types  of  vermin — rats  or 
other  small  animals.  Control  the 
vermin  and  you  limit  or  even  elimi- 
nate possibility  of  contracting  the  dis- 
eases. Again,  this  is  often  impossible 
when  men  must  be  constantly  on  the 
move.  And  still  again,  the  men  living 


A Tactical  Twist 
In  the  Malaria  War 

IN  the  world-wide  fight  against 
malaria— which  it  is  estimated  will 
affect  100  million  persons  this  year 
—more  than  $50  million  is  being 
spent  by  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization, governments,  drug  com- 
panies. Much  of  this  goes  for 
investigation  into  insecticides  to 
control  the  vector  of  the  disease. 
In  some  instances  costs  to  local 
governments  in  underdeveloped 
regions  of  the  world  and  loss  in 
productive  manpower  cause  serious 
strain  on  the  national  economy. 

Price  of  quinine  used  in  treat- 
ment has  also  jumped  tremen- 
dously, bringing  cost  of  a single 
dose  today  to  around  twelve  cents. 
Resistance  of  malaria  to  synthetics 
developed  during  World  War  II 
is  causing  renewed  research  for 
other  drugs  and  medicines.  One 
U.  S.  company  has  developed  a 
drug  that  hopefully  will  provide 
immunity  for  up  to  ten  months 
when  injected.  Trials  have  been 
conducted  in  the  field  with  volun- 
teers from  Atlanta  Federal  Peni- 
tentiary, in  Asia,  Africa  and  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  Other  drug 
firms  in  the  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  England  are  hard  at 
work  on  the  problem. 

Other  efforts  are  devoted  to 
perfecting  new  insecticides  in  an 
effort  to  break  the  chain  of  trans- 
mission. One  promising  develop- 
ment is  the  injection  now  being 
tested.  If  it  proves  out  as  tests 
indicate,  it  will  mean  that  the 
mosquito  will  not  pick  up  the 
disease  when  it  bites  a malaria 
victim,  to  transmit  it  to  another. 
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Safeguarding  Soldier's  Health 


with  indigenous  troops,  or  in  remote 
villages,  find  such  control  measures 
extremely  difficult. 

While  a commander  may  be  able 
to  observe  precautionary  measures  in 
an  encampment,  or  on  a maneuver 
where  sanitary  conditions  can  be 
maintained,  in  actual  field  operations 
he  may  have  to  accept  losses  from 
disease  along  with  casualties  from  ene- 
my fire.  If  the  strategic  and  tactical 
conditions  demand  operations  in  dis- 
ease infested  areas,  he  has  no  choice, 
obviously.  Prior  training  in  hygiene 
and  indoctrination  in  preventive  meas- 
ures by  the  medical  staff  must  be 
relied  on  to  cut  the  incidence  of 
disease. 

Field  Laboratories.  As  part  of  its 
mission,  WRAIR  keeps  the  Army  in- 
formed on  results  of  its  research  into 
the  diseases,  control  of  infectious 
agents,  care  and  treatment,  and  pos- 
sibilities of  incidence  of  diseases  in 
various  geographic  areas  where  troops 
might  be  called  upon  to  operate. 
WRAIR  also  needs  and  utilizes  in- 
telligence about  the  wily  enemy. 

At  Walter  Reed  this  information 
from  the  field  is  constantly  flowing  in 
for  research  and  analysis  in  the  lab- 
oratories. Much  of  this  comes  from 
three  WRAIR  field  laboratories — 
which  in  their  own  right  conduct  a 
vast  amount  of  research  in  the  field, 
often  on  the  scene  of  an  outbreak  of 
one  of  the  killers  or  incapacitators. 

These  laboratories  are  the  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Research  Team,  Viet- 
nam, in  Saigon;  the  U.S.  Army 
SEATO  Medical  Research  Laboratory 
in  Bangkok;  and  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Research  Unit  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia.  Additionally  WRAIR  su- 
pervises the  research  program  of  the 
406th  Medical  Laboratory  in  Japan. 
WRAIR  also  maintains  personnel  in 
Panama  and  in  Africa,  and  when  con- 
ditions warrant,  individuals  or  teams 
are  sent  on  temporary  duty  assign- 
ments anywhere  in  the  world  where 
infectious  diseases  may  need  to  be 
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investigated.  Such  assignments  may 
range  up  to  two  years. 

In  carrying  out  this  work,  close 
cooperation  with  local  scientists,  med- 
ical researchers  and  often  governmen- 
tal agencies  is  essential.  In  Kuala 
Lumpur  the  U.S.  workers  are  tied 
closely  to  the  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  of  Malaysia.  In  Thailand, 
Army  researchers  cooperate  with  the 
Thai  Armed  Services  as  well  as  with 
the  University  of  Medical  Sciences  of 
Thailand.  In  Vietnam,  there  is  close 
cooperation  with  the  Pasteur  Institute 
in  Saigon. 

These  close  associations  have  mu- 
tual advantages.  U.S.  scientists  and 
researchers  can  be  assured  of  being 
well  received  by  local  authorities,  and 
can  also  count  on  local  expert  assist- 
ance in  research.  The  local  govern- 
ments, armed  forces  and  medical 
forces  gain  by  utilizing  the  results  of 
this  research — and  in  many  instances 
local  technicians  receive  valuable 
training. 

In  preparing  reports  on  their  investi- 
gations, the  laboratories  employ  skilled 
artists  who  provide  colored  drawings 
of  microorganisms  and  of  their  insect 
carriers.  From  these  a physician  can 
identify  accurately  what  may  have 
been  to  him  an  unknown  germ,  and 
the  preventive  medicine  team  in  some 
far  off  corner  of  the  world  can  de- 
termine whether  this  particular  tick, 
chigger  or  other  insect  is  a carrier  of 
the  parasite  which  causes  one  of  the 
many  tropical  diseases. 

These  laboratories  investigate  any 
problems  that  come  to  their  attention. 
It  may  be  an  outbreak  of  some  ap- 
parently new  disease  as  in  the  case 
of  so-called  Asian  Flu;  or  a military 
commander  may  require  an  assess- 
ment of  possible  problems  in  a new 
area  of  operations;  or  the  problem 
may  be  posed  by  local  agencies  of 
host  countries. 

A great  amount  of  research  is 
carried  on  in  the  WRAIR  laboratories 
in  Washington.  From  the  field  come 
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Where  is  the  enemy!  Viet  Cong  has  bugged  out  but  troops  may  still  be  threatened  by  unseen 
disease-bearing  enemies  such  as  rats  carrying  mites  and  ticks,  or  mosquitoes  in  marshy  areas. 


rodents,  other  vermin,  mites,  chig- 
gers,  ticks,  mosquitos,  reptiles,  and  all 
kinds  of  microorganisms.  Some  of 
these  are  studied  at  WRAIR,  some 
are  sent  to  various  universities  and 
drug  and  pharmaceutical  laboratories 
for  study  under  contract.  The  research 
focuses  largely  on  ways  of  controlling 
the  vectors — the  carriers — and  on 
means  to  break  the  chain  of  trans- 
mission to  human  beings. 

Sometimes  there  are  casualties  in 
the  laboratories.  Although  no  Purple 
Hearts  are  presented,  they  are  never- 
theless wounds  suffered  in  line  of 
duty.  Recently,  headlines  were  made 
when  two  laboratory  workers  at  Wal- 
ter Reed  contracted  cholera  while 
working  with  the  disease.  With  quick 
diagnosis  and  proper  care,  both  were 
quickly  cured. 

Preventive  Medicine.  Once  the 
problem  has  been  defined,  all  aspects 
are  investigated.  What  are  the  prop- 
erties of  the  susceptible  human  and 
animal  hosts,  the  disease  agent,  and 
the  environment?  What  are  the  capa- 
bilities of  treatment — of  reducing  the 
impact  on  friendly  military  forces?  If 
the  disease  is  a local  one,  will  it  affect 
western  troops  in  the  same  way  as 


the  indigenous  population? 

This  last  question  may  appear  odd 
to  the  layman.  After  all,  a disease 
produces  certain  symptoms  which 
should  be  common  to  all  men.  But  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Sometimes 
local  populations  have  developed  im- 
munity to  a disease  which  may  affect 
the  westerner  much  more  seriously. 
In  some  instances  the  opposite  is 
true.  Thus  the  parasite-borne  disease 
opisthorchiasis,  prevalent  in  some 
areas  of  Thailand,  has  little  if  any 
effect  on  U.S.  troops. 

In  some  instances,  too,  it  is  found 
that  local  populations  cannot  tolerate 
some  of  the  drugs  that  are  used  freely 
by  westerners.  Just  why  these  condi- 
tions exist  come  under  investigation 
also.  Solving  these  questions  obviously 
will  prove  valuable  both  to  the  west- 
erner and  local  population  alike. 

Learning  how  the  disease  is  carried 
or  spread  is  an  important  factor  for 
the  scientist.  Breaking  the  chain  of 
transmission  in  any  way  is  of  direct 
aid  in  safeguarding  the  health  of  the 
soldier  in  the  field.  Sometimes  the 
investigations  show  that  methods  of 
control  of  the  same  carrier  may  dif- 
fer in  certain  regions,  and  it  is  the 
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A TEN-POINT  PROGRAM  for  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, designed  to  reduce  the  number  of  casual- 
ties from  disease  and  infection,  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Army  medical  officers: 

1.  A thorough  knowledge  by  each  individual 
of  self-aid. 

2.  A basic  knowledge  of  the  diseases  in- 
digenous to  the  area;  their  prevention,  symptoms 
and  treatment. 

3.  A basic  knowledge  of  field  sanitation 
principles. 

4.  A knowledge  of  preventive  medicine,  in- 
cluding care  of  injuries  and  illness  utilizing 
meager  medical  supplies. 

5.  As  much  knowledge  as  possible  about  the 
people,  their  language,  habits  and  customs. 

6.  A knowledge  of  the  plants  and  animals  of 
the  area— which  ones  are  beneficial  and  which 
are  dangerous. 

7.  Complete  and  current  immunizations,  and 
careful  maintenance  of  malaria  prophylaxis. 

8.  Good  physical  condition. 

9.  Prevention.  Such  little  things  as  sunburn, 
insect  bites,  foot  blisters  and  minor  cuts  are 
magnified  many  times  in  tropical  conditions. 

10.  Common  sense! 

ADDITIONAL  HINTS  for  self-care  in  the  field: 

By  far  the  most  serious  problem  confronting 
troops  in  the  field  where  immediate  medical 
help  may  not  be  available  is  infection.  Broken 
skin  injuries  are  almost  a sure  bet  to  become 
infected.  The  moist  climate,  heat  and  less  than 
ideal  hygiene  all  work  together  to  produce 
infection  in  the  most  minor  cuts.  Wounds  should 
be  cleaned  with  soap  and  clean  water.  Boiled 
water  is  best,  treated  water  is  okay,  and  fresh 
urine  will  work  in  a pinch.  Cover  the  wound 
with  a clean  dressing  and  keep  it  dry. 

Take  care  of  your  feet;  they  are  the  key  to 
your  mobility.  Put  on  dry  socks  when  possible 
and  air-dry  feet  in  sunlight  daily  when  possible. 
Rub  chapstick  or  candle  wax  on  blisters,  but 
do  not  open  them  to  let  the  fluid  out. 

Leeches  should  be  removed  gently  by  touching 
them  with  a lighted  cigarette,  tobacco  juice  or 
a salt  or  iodine  tablet.  Keep  pants  legs  tied 
tight  around  boot  tops  when  wading  in  water 
or  moving  through  brush. 

Heat  exhaustion  can  be  prevented  by  taking 
one  to  four  salt  tablets  daily.  The  symptoms  are 
weakness,  nausea,  excessive  sweating  and 
muscle  cramps.  It  is  treated  by  rest,  water 
and  salt. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  measures  field 
troops  should  take  to  prevent  disease  and  in- 
fection from  rendering  them  casualties.  But  the 
most  basic  measure  of  all  is  common  sense. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  you  keep  as  clean 
as  possible,  think  ahead,  and  use  all  preventive 
measures  at  your  command.— MACV  Observer.. 


investigator’s  goal  to  learn  how  to 
establish  effective  local  controls. 

There  is  nothing  stable,  nothing 
constant  in  this  battle  against  disease. 
Nature  has  a way  of  evolving  new 
strains  of  germs,  or  of  strengthening 
old  ones  against  drugs  and  medicines, 
as  happened  with  malaria.  And  as 
already  has  been  seen,  certain  species 
of  malaria-carrying  mosquito  are 
proving  difficult  to  control.  Some  may 
lay  eggs  in  puddles;  others  seldom 
enter  dwelling  places  so  that  insect- 
killing sprays  and  powders  used  in 
homes  or  barracks  are  of  little  avail. 

Control  of  disease-bearing  fresh 
water  snails  presents  a formidable 
challenge.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  half  a billion  persons  are  affected 
by  one  or  another  of  the  snail-borne 
diseases  in  Asia — and  similar  condi- 
tions are  found  in  Egypt,  South  and 
Central  America.  They  affect  other 
mammals  as  well  as  man.  Prevention 
is  easy  by  following  simple  health 
rules  but  treatment  is  difficult,  results 
unsatisfactory. 

Control  efforts  center  on  breaking 
the  link  in  the  chain  of  the  life  cycle 
of  the  parasites.  A poison  that  would 
kill  the  aquatic  snails  in  fresh  water 
would  also  affect  animals — and  prob- 
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Watch  out  soldier — water  that  looks  clear 
and  clean  to  the  thirsty  can  be  dangerous 
unless  you  purify  it. 


ably  humans  also  who  drink  or  wash 
in  the  water.  Even  if  some  means  is 
found  to  poison  only  the  snails  with- 
out affecting  animals  or  men,  there 
are  still  amphibious  snails  to  carry 
on  the  cycle. 

A major  part  of  the  problem  in 
disease  control  throughout  large  areas 
of  Asia  stems  from  the  use  of  night 
soil  as  fertilizer.  While  it  probably 
would  be  impossible  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice, research  shows  that  storing  the 
night  soil  for  two  or  three  months 
kills  most  parasitic  organisms.  How- 
ever, to  put  this  into  effect  will  re- 
quire a vast  program  of  education  of 
Asian  peasantry,  coupled  with  deter- 
mined efforts  by  public  authorities. 

Vaccines  have  proved  the  answer 
in  controlling  many  diseases.  How- 
ever, a vaccine  is  effective  only  in 
illnesses  that  themselves  provide  im- 
munity— that  is,  if  one  has  smallpox, 
one  develops  an  immunity  against 
another  attack,  and  it  is  this  principle 
which  is  applied  when  vaccination  is 
employed  to  conquer  disease.  But  in 
the  case  of  malaria  and  many  other 
diseases,  the  human  host  does  not 
develop  solid  immunity.  Also,  the  dis- 
ease lingers  in  the  system  for  years, 
and  may  recur  if  the  victim  becomes 


exposed  anew  to  the  germ.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  some  way 
may  not  be  found  whereby  a preven- 
tive inoculation,  or  an  orally  ingested 
drug,  can  safeguard  against  the  dis- 
ease for  a certain  time. 

As  all  this  information  flows  into 
WRAIR  headquarters  it  is  dissemi- 
nated as  swiftly  as  possible  to  the 
Army.  Eventually,  reports  and  stud- 
ies are  published  in  standard  scientific 
literature,  available  to  the  medical 
world  generally. 

Thus  the  battle  against  diseases 
that  cause  troop  casualties  goes  on. 
Overall,  through  the  years,  military 
medicine  has  succeeded  in  markedly 
reducing  the  incidence  of  disease. 
More  soldiers  died  of  sickness  than 
of  battle  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
but  in  World  War  I this  was  reversed 
despite  the  inroads  of  so-called  Spanish 
influenza.  In  World  War  II  the  situ- 
ation was  further  improved.  Yet  to- 
day in  Vietnam,  as  in  every-  war  in 
our  history,  disease  is  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  hospital  admission. 

Sometimes  the  entire  research  effort 
is  comparable  to  punching  a pillow, 
which  puffs  out  in  another  place  when 
you  hit  it.  But  sometimes  actual  ad- 
vances can  be  recorded. 

But  no  matter  what  shape  or  dis- 
guise the  problem  assumes,  the  Army 
Medical  Service — through  its  research- 
ers, its  preventive  aedical  programs, 
and  teams  serving  with  troops — is 
constantly  in  the  forefront  of  the 
silent  battle  to  eliminate  disease  and 
provide  effective  safeguards  to  United 
States  troops.  It  is  a battle  that  started 
with  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  continued  through 
the  intervening  years  of  war  and 
peace,  in  the  epic  work  of  Walter 
Reed.  It  is  a pioneering  effort  that 
must  continue  as  long  as  the  Army 
exists.  Only  by  continuous  medical 
research  can  we  hold  our  own  in  the 
never-ending  battle  against  the  hidden 
invaders.  ^ 
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In  the  fight  against  disease 
scientists  and  researchers 
at  U.S.  Army  Tropical  Research 
Medical  Laboratory  are 


The 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Michael  P.  Dacquisto 


FROM  experiences  during  the  War 
with  Spain — when  ten  times  as 
many  deaths  were  recorded  from 
disease  as  from  combat — the  United 
States  Army  began  its  program  of  in- 
tensive medical  research,  which  led  to 
the  studies  of  yellow  fever  by  Walter 
Reed  and  the  anemias  in  Puerto  Rico 
by  Bailey  K.  Ashford.  Today,  in  the 
tradition  of  those  early  investigators, 
this  work  continues  at  the  U.  S.  Army 
Tropical  Research  Medical  Labora- 
tory at  Fort  Brooke,  Puerto  Rico. 

The  laboratories  occupy  five  build- 
ings in  Puerta  de  Tierra,  and  two 
wards  in  Rodriquez  U.  S.  Army  Hos- 
pital. The  wards  and  clinical  labora- 
tory are  operated  by  the  Medical  Di- 
vision, while  basic  research  is  carried 
out  by  the  Zoology,  Microbiology  and 
Pathology  Divisions  located  in  Puerta 
de  Tierra. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  MICHAEL  P.  DAC- 
QUISTO,  Army  Medical  Service,  is  Command- 
ing Officer,  U.  S.  Army  Tropical  Research 
Medical  Laboratory,  Fort  Brooke,  Puerto 
Rico.  He  served  with  Walter  Reed  Army 
Institute  of  Research  prior  to  this  assignment. 


Part  of  the  laboratory's  support 
comes  through  a contract  between  the 
U.  S.  Army  and  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  Medical  School.  A num- 
ber of  doctors  in  training  at  the 
school  have  studied  at  TRML  while 
the  laboratory  makes  its  facilities 
available  to  research  workers  of  the 
Medical  School.  Several  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  laboratory  also  have  been 
granted  appointments  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Medical  School. 

Research  program  of  the  labora- 
tory centers  around  three  medical 
problems — schistosomiasis,  the  ane- 
mias and  the  common  diarrheas. 

Investigation  of  schistosomiasis 
consists  of  basic  laboratory  research 
on  the  parasite,  on  the  snail  involved 
in  its  transmission,  and  on  reactions 
produced  in  mice  and  rats  by  the  in- 
fection. Studies  seek  to  find  how  fast 
the  snails  grow,  how  many  eggs  the 
worms  lay,  why  some  animals  are 
more  easily  infected  than  others. 
From  such  study  better  means  of  con- 
trol and  treatment  may  be  expected. 
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New  Conquistadors 


U.  S.  SOLDIERS  in  Santo  Domingo  are 
collecting  bugs— not  as  a hobby  but  as 
a way  of  protecting  the  health  of  U.  S. 
and  Inter-American  Forces  serving  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Three  doctors  and 
five  medical  specialists  at  the  42d  Field 
Hospital  Entomology  Laboratory  regular- 
ly trap  and  examine  mosquitoes,  rats, 
snakes  and  even  alligators  for  signs  of 
communicable  diseases.  In  addition,  they 
check  the  water  supply  daily  to  insure 
its  purity.  Thanks  to  the  team's  vigilance 
there  have  been  no  outbreaks  of  disease 
among  U.  S.  and  Inter-Americcm  troops 
assigned  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Work  on  anemias  is,  in  a way,  a 
continuation  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Ash- 
ford. The  Medical  Division  performs 
the  research  in  process  of  treating 
tropical  sprue  or  hookworm  disease. 
Because  these  are  rare  in  soldiers,  the 
Army  has  granted  special  permission 
to  bring  civilians  into  the  Army  hos- 
pital. The  studies  seek  to  determine 
the  exact  amounts  of  folic  acid  and 
other  substances  needed  in  treatment, 
and  how  well  the  stomach  and  bowels 
absorb  such  factors  from  foods. 

Study  of  common  diarrheas  began 
several  years  ago.  While  they  rarely 
threaten  life,  they  cause  annoyance 
and  considerable  loss  of  duty  time. 
Research  is  concerned  with  isolating 
and  identifying  bacteria,  viruses  and 
other  causative  or  aggravating  agents. 

In  recent  field  studies,  a team  from 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  the  Com- 
monwealth Health  Department  and 
TRML  have  visited  villages  being  aid- 
ed by  the  Commision  for  Improve- 
ment of  Isolated  Areas.  Food  con- 


sumption was  carefully  measured, 
those  who  desired  it  received  exam- 
inations, samples  were  taken  for  anal- 
ysis. The  Commission  was  supplied 
with  valuable  health  information  and 
the  Laboratory  received  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  prevalence  of  cer- 
tain infections,  and  interrelations  be- 
tween nutrition  and  infections. 

The  Tropical  Research  Medical 
Laboratory  dates  back  to  1941  when 
the  Medical  Laboratory  of  the  An- 
tilles Department  was  founded  near 
the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
During  World  War  II  this  laboratory 
supported  Army  medical  units  in  the 
Antilles.  Research  was  conducted  in 
dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  venereal  dis- 
ease, leptospirosis  and  parasites.  In 
1950  the  Laboratory  was  reorganized 
as  the  U.  S.  Army  Tropical  Research 
Laboratory,  directly  under  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Army.  Tripled  in 
size  since  1950,  its  efforts  are  devoted 
to  research  in  tropical  diseases  of  po- 
tential military  importance.  ^1 f 
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Skilled  artists  prepare  sketches  and  drawings  of  disease-bearing  insects  for  reference  by 
medical  researchers  in  other  parts  of  world. 

The  Army-maintained. 

406th  Medical  General  Laboratory 
in  Japan  is  command  post  for 


Plague  Fighters  of  the  Orient 


Norma-Lee  Harmon 


NORMA-LEE  HARMON  is  Public  Information 
Officer,  Headquarters,  U.  S.  Army  Japan, 
Camp  Zama,  Japan. 
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FOR  almost  a score  of  years  the 
Japanese-based  U-  S.  Army  406th 
Medical  Laboratory  has  been  engaged 
in  an  intensive  battle  to  eliminate 
causes  of  Asiatic  diseases. 

Established  in  May  1946,  the  lab- 
oratory is  the  largest  such  Army  facil- 
ity and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  per- 
forming laboratory  service  and  live 
science  research  and  development  in 
the  Western  Pacific  area.  It  provides 
tri-service  support  for  all  military  in- 
stallations as  well  as  authorized 
governmental  agencies  in  the  entire 
Far  East  and  Asia. 

Present  fields  of  investigation  in- 
clude bacteriology,  chemistry,  bio- 
physics, entomology,  immunology, 
parasitology,  pathology,  serology,  toxi- 
cology, veterinary  medicine,  virology. 

Located  at  Sagami-Ono,  within  the 
U.  S.  Army  Medical  Command  Japan 
complex,  the  406th,  headed  by  Lt. 
Col.  Joseph  F.  Metzger,  is  staffed  by 
177  U.  S.  Army  and  Japanese  scien- 
tists and  technicians — 1 1 officers,  9 
U.  S-  civilians,  35  enlisted  men  and 
the  rest  Japanese  nationals.  Technical 
consultation  and  assistance  is  provided 
to  military  hospitals  in  Japan,  Oki- 
nawa, Taiwan,  Korea,  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Laboratory  cooperates  closely 
with  the  World  Health  Organization 
in  diagnosing  and  assisting  in  various 
research  and  health  situations.  It  was 
the  first  laboratory  to  grow  mos- 
quitoes for  study  of  Japanese  en- 
cephalitis. Marked  progress  has 
been  made  at  the  laboratory  in  a 
major  study  of  the  liver  fluke  and 
the  lung  fluke — both  snail  carried  dis- 
eases. Other  studies  have  been  carried 
on  in  scrub  typhus  and  hepatitis. 

A special  effort  has  been  the  con- 
tinuous survey  of  regions  of  the  Kofu 
Valley  known  to  be  infested  with 
Oncomelania,  a special  type  of  snail 
that  carries  schistosomiasis.  Rice 
farmers  who  wade  in  paddies  are 
especially  vulnerable  to  infection. 
Coordinated  efforts  of  Japanese  and 
American  research  teams  are  aimed 


at  interrupting  the  life  cycle  of  the 
parasite  by  destroying  the  snail  host 
in  which  the  fluke,  or  worm,  must  live 
for  part  of  its  life.  For  the  past  three 
consecutive  years  no  acute  cases  of 
the  disease  have  been  reported. 

Besides  the  more  usual  medical  re- 
search, the  406th  engages  in  anti- 
venom research  for  scorpion  and 
snake  bite-  Reptiles  and  scorpions  are 
imported  from  all  over  the  world  and 
their  various  poisons  used  to  manu- 
facture life-saving  serums.  Japanese 
scientists  work  with  the  406th  in  dis- 
covery and  manufacture  of  anti- 
poisonous  serums. 

Currently  entomologists  of  the  lab- 
oratory are  engaged  in  special  re- 
search projects  for  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  and  for  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  These  include  study  of  insect- 
borne  diseases  including  those  carried 
by  mosquitoes,  ticks,  mice,  vermin. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  L.  Keegan 
who  heads  the  Department  of  Ento- 
mology is  especially  active  in  consult- 
ing with  scientists  at  the  Institute  for 
Infectious  Diseases  of  Tokyo  Uni- 
versity, and  organizing  symposia  for 
the  Public  Health  and  Welfare  Sec- 
tion of  the  Eleventh  Pacific  Science 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Tokyo  in  Au- 
gust-September  1966. 

Vital  research  is  carried  on  in  Oki- 
nawa, Korea,  Taiwan,  Thailand  as 
well  as  Japan.  One  program  has  been 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
Okinawa  government  to  study  filari- 
asis,  transmitted  by  mosquitoes.  In- 
sects and  animals  are  also  brought 
from  Korea  in  an  effort  to  determine 
the  cause  of  hemorrhagic  fever,  the 
affliction  that  causes  bleeding  into  the 
eyes  and  skin. 

In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  the 
406th  operates  a mobile  laboratory 
which  serves  military  hospitals. 

Through  its  own  research,  and  in 
cooperation  with  other  services  and 
governments,  the  406th  advances  its 
long  battle  to  prevent  disease  in  the 
Western  Pacific  area. 
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Safeguarding  Soldier’s  Health 


Stay  on  the  healthy  side 

Are  you  following  these  five  elements  of 
Antimalarial  Discipline? 

• Suppressive  therapy  through  administration  of  chloroquine 
— primaquine  regularly  to  everyone  in  Vietnam,  and  con- 
tinued for  six  weeks  after  leaving  the  area. 

• Individual  protective  measures — from  one  hour  before  dusk 
to  one  hour  after  dawn. 

• Unit  mosquito  control  measures  practiced  by  field  sanitation 
teams  appointed  and  trained  as  required  by  AR  40-5. 

• Area  mosquito  control  practiced  by  preventive  medicine 
units  in  the  vicinity  of  large  troop  concentration  or  bases,  and 

• An  adequate  supply  of  protective  equipment,  insecticides, 
larvicides,  and  suppressive  drugs. 
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Artillery  metro  sections  must  be 

On  Target 
With  the 
Weather 


Lieutenant  Colonel 
Kenneth  R.  Hampton 


ARTILLERYMEN  have  long  rec- 
ognized the  critical  role  of 
weather  in  placing  accurate  artillery 
fire  on  an  enemy.  Since  he  is  not 
yet  able  to  control  weather,  the  ar- 
tillerist does  the  next  best  thing — he 
measures  the  weather  elements  as 
precisely  as  possible,  and  then  applies 
compensating  corrections  to  his  firing 
data. 

Does  weather  really  affect  an  artil- 
lery projectile  to  a significant  degree? 

Definitely  yes.  The  two  most  im- 
portant effects  on  a projectile  in 
flight  are  wind  and  air  density.  Any 
good  squirrel  or  duck  hunter  can 
attest  to  the  importance  of  “Kentucky 
windage.”  An  experienced  artillery- 
man knows  that  a 155mm  howitzer 
high  explosive  projectile  fired  at  a 
range  of  11,000  meters  can  be  off 
target  as  much  as  218  meters  if  fired 
into  a 20  knot  headwind.  A side 
wind  of  the  same  intensity  can  deflect 
the  same  projectile  123  meters.  Air 
density  and  air  temperature  also  ex- 
ert sizeable  effects  on  accuracy. 
LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  KENNETH  R.  HAMP- 
TON,  Army  Intelligence  Corps,  is  assigned 
to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Intelligence. 
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On  Target  With  the  Weather 


It  doesn’t  require  an  expert  to 
figure  out  that  little,  if  any,  damage 
to  the  enemy  will  result  if  a target 
is  missed  by  100  meters  or  more.  If 
a 20  knot  wind  can  affect  accuracy 
significantly,  imagine  what  can  happen 
when  a projectile  is  fired  during  un- 
stable weather.  Under  some  extreme 
conditions  the  weather  effect  may  be 
as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  the  range. 

While  an  artillery  forward  observer 
can  bring  artillery  fire  to  bear  on  a 
target  without  considering  meteoro- 
logical side  effects,  such  fire  adjust- 
ment procedures  are  costly,  both  in 
time  and  ammunition.  Today’s  ar- 
tilleryman is  taught  the  importance 
of  obtaining  first  round  hits.  Artillery 
commanders  therefore  turn  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  to  their  “weather- 
men” for  assistance. 

Weather  support  is  provided  to 
Army  units  by  an  important  com- 
mand within  the  Air  Force — the  Air 
Weather  Service,  which  provides  gen- 
eral weather  forecasts. 

However,  the  Army  still  has  the 
responsibility  for  providing  special 
types  of  weather  data  required  by 
its  artillery  units  and  research  and 
development  activities.  This  special 
information  is  called  “ballistic  mete- 
orological data,”  or  “metro  data.” 
Units  providing  this  data  are  known 
as  “metro  sections.” 

One  metro  section,  consisting  of 
a warrant  officer  and  thirteen  en- 
listed men,  is  available  to  support 
the  artillery  units  of  each  Army  di- 
vision. This  section  is  normally  part 
of  Headquarters  and  Headquarters 
Battery,  Division  Artillery.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  two  metro  sections, 
each  consisting  of  a warrant  officer 
and  seventeen  enlisted  men,  assigned 
to  each  Field  Artillery  Target  Acquisi- 
tion Battalion  (FATAB).  In  general, 
FATAB  metro  sections  provide  sup- 
port to  artillery  units  assigned  to  an 
Army  Corps  or  Field  Army.  By  plac- 
ing metro  sections  with  each  DivArty 
and  FATAB,  Army  commanders  are 


Meteorological  data  is  entered  on  chart  as 
part  of  "metro  message." 


assured  of  adequate  ballistic  metro 
coverage  in  width  and  depth. 

Artillery  units  receive  metro  data 
in  the  form  of  a “NATO  metro  mes- 
sage,” used  by  artillery  units  of  all 
NATO  nations.  This  encodes  wind, 
density,  and  temperature  data  at  a 
given  location  and  at  varying  altitudes 
up  to  18,000  meters. 

To  obtain  this  information  the 
metro  section  “sounds” — that  is,  mea- 
sures— the  atmosphere  using  the 
“rawinsonde  system.”  A weather  mea- 
suring and  transmitting  instrument 
called  a radiosonde  is  borne  aloft 
by  a large,  fast-rising,  helium  or 
hydrogen-filled  balloon.  A radio  di- 
rection finder  automatically  tracks  the 
ultra  high  frequency  weather  signals 
transmitted  by  the  device.  A recorder 
on  the  ground  then  converts  the 
weather  signals  into  ink  traces  that 
represent  meaningful  density  and  tem- 
perature values.  Wind  speeds  and  wind 
directions  at  various  altitudes  are 
determined  indirectly  from  the  path 
traced  by  the  balloon  during  its  as- 
cent. During  field  operations,  metro 
messages  normally  are  provided  to 
artillery  units  at  least  once  every  four 
hours. 

In  addition,  metro  sections  furnish 
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the  development  stage.  New,  faster- 
rising  weather  balloons  are  about  to 
enter  the  Army’s  inventory,  and  more 
efficient,  less  costly  techniques  of  gen- 
erating hydrogen  gas  in  the  field  are 
being  tested. 

The  result  of  all  these  efforts  will 
be  a metro  message  produced  in- 
stantaneously and  automatically  as  the 
balloon-borne  radiosonde  rises.  This 
weather  data  will  be  fed  into  a com- 
puter at  the  artillery  Fire  Direction 
Center  (FDC)  where  it  will  be  con- 
tinuously available  to  the  artillery 
commander. 

In  today’s  active  Army,  metro  sec- 
tions are  deployed  from  the  snowy 
reaches  of  Alaska  to  the  tropical  en- 
vironment of  Vietnam.  Although  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  these  artillery 
weathermen  play  a vital  role.  To  a 
large  degree,  the  success  of  a fire 
mission  depends  on  the  accuracy  and 
timeliness  of  the  weather  data  con- 
tained in  the  metro  message.  No  one 
realizes  this  more  than  the  metro 
personnel  themselves.  That  is  why  they 
pursue  their  demanding  tasks  with 
such  dedicated  thoroughness  and  pro- 
ficiency. For,  in  truth,  they  must  be 
“on  target  with  the  weather.”  '$6 


Students  at  Fort  Sill  learn  to  operate  rawin 
set,  right,  and  the  radiosonde,  above. 


special  “fallout  wind  data”  to  assist 
in  forecasting  radioactive  fallout  from 
nuclear  weapons,  and  they  provide 
upper  air  weather  information  to  Air 
Weather  Service  detachments  sup- 
porting Army  elements. 

Artillery  metro  personnel  are  trained 
in  a 10-week  course  at  the  United 
States  Artillery  and  Missile  School, 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  Maintenance  per- 
sonnel undergo  14  weeks  of  training. 
In  all,  about  350  enlisted  men  re- 
ceive formal  training  each  year.  Most 
of  the  instruction  is  given  by  warrant 
officers  who  have  served  as  metro 
section  commanders.  Some  commis- 
sioned officers  also  serve  as  instructors. 
Officers  with  graduate  civil  school 
training  in  meteorology  are  usually 
assigned  to  the  Metro  Division  of  the 
school. 

Metro  messages  are  used  by  all 
tube-type  artillery  and  by  Honest  John 
and  Little  John  rocket  units.  For  the 
most  part,  ballistic  metro  data  is  still 
computed  manually,  using  tables, 
graphs,  slide  rules,  in  conjunction  with 
the  rawinsonde  system. 

However,  the  day  is  not  far  off 
when  metro  messages  will  be  com- 
puted automatically,  using  sophisti- 
cated, electronic  equipment  now  in 
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There’s  a new  look 

for  Army  audio-visual  media 


By  Film  and  TV 

Joseph  H.  Kanner 


Kinescope  recorder  here  in  operation  transfers  videotape  or  live  signals  onto 
motion  picture  film,  permitting  user  to  see  proposed  film  as  it  will  finally  appear. 
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AS  a result  of  the  Army  reorgani- 
zation in  March  1964,  audio- 
visual responsibilities  formerly  as- 
signed to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Sig- 
nal Officer  were  incorporated  in  the 
Pictorial  and  Audio-Visual  Directo- 
rate of  the  new  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Communications-Electronics,  under 
Major  General  David  P.  Gibbs. 

Two  major  events  accompanied  this 
change.  The  first  was  the  reassign- 
ment of  the  Army  Pictorial  Center — 
the  Army’s  major  source  of  training 
films — to  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand; however,  experimental  mobile 
television  units  were  retained  by  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Communica- 
tions-Electronics and  assigned  to  the 
U.  S.  Army  Photographic  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  second  was  a strong  empha- 
sis by  General  Gibbs  on  developing 
new  concepts  and  ideas  in  the  audio- 
visual field  to  meet  increasing  Army 
requirements.  As  a result,  a number 
of  major  new  activities  and  develop- 
ments have  occurred. 

While  the  Army  training  film  pro- 
gram continues  to  meet  many  criti- 
cal training  needs,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  potential 
for  meeting  new  training  require- 
ments by  means  of  film  has  barely 
been  tapped.  During  a recent  survey 
at  five  major  Army  installations,  for 

JOSEPH  H.  KANNER  is  Special  Assistant, 
Pictorial  Audio-Visual  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Communications  and  Electronics. 


instance,  a sample  of  286  hours  of  in- 
struction was  examined  to  determine 
the  role  played  by  audio-visual  me- 
dia. In  only  31  of  these  hours  was 
the  training  film  used.  Further  ques- 
tioning of  instructors  indicated  that 
were  it  not  for  the  present  lengthy 
wait  for  training  films  they  would  find 
increased  use  for  filmed  material  in 
their  class  rooms.  These  findings  sup- 
port a search  for  ways  of  providing 
training  films  faster  and  cheaper. 

At  least  two  approaches  are  being 
examined.  The  first  would  make  use 
of  television  video  tape  recordings  to 
reduce  time-consuming  and  costly 
film  editing.  Video  tape  recordings 
also  permit  the  user  to  see  the  pro- 
posed film  as  it  will  appear  before  it 
is  converted  to  film.  Any  changes  can 
be  made  rapidly  and  with  relatively 
little  cost. 

As  a result,  the  need  for  expensive 
script-writing  can  be  reduced  and  pro- 
duction time  accelerated.  Certain 
limited  scope  subjects  particularly 
lend  themselves  to  this  technique.  Re- 
cently, in  meeting  urgent  training  re- 
quirements, the  U.  S.  Army  Photo- 
graphic Agency’s  mobile  television 
units  produced  three  training  films, 
from  inception  to  final  distribution, 
within  thirty  days. 

Another  approach  uses  lightweight, 
portable  cameras  and  developing 
and  printing  equipment  to  produce 
certain  categories  of  films  locally. 
Perfecting  of  these  techniques  is  ex- 
pected within  the  next  year. 
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By  Film  and  TV 


Audio-Visual  Survey.  As  a first 
step  in  improving  Army  audio-visual 
support,  a survey  of  current  Army 
practices  in  the  field  was  conducted. 
It  covered  a sample  of  five  major 
Army  installations  to  include  inter- 
views with  instructors,  training  per- 
sonnel and  educational  administra- 
tors. Results  will  provide  a firm  basis 
for  proposed  changes  and  new  uses 
for  audio-visual  media. 

One  major  concern  is  the  training 
of  new  instructors  in  the  audio-visual 
field — training  not  limited  to  familiar- 
ization with  hardware  but  concentrat- 
ing on  the  teaching  advantages  and 
improvements  in  student  achieve- 
ments made  possible  by  audio-visual 
media  and  techniques.  Under  consid- 
eration is  the  preparation  of  a two- 
hour  recording  on  the  subject. 

Television.  The  Army  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of 
television,  beginning  in  1949  when 
responsibility  for  ' its  development  to 
meet  Army  requirements  was  first  as- 
signed to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Sig- 
nal Officer.  As  a result  of  a series  of 
pioneering  studies,  the  Army  quickly 
applied  television  to  a variety  of  in- 
formation training  and  technical  uses. 
During  the  Fifth  Armed  Forces  Tele- 
vision Conference  in  Washington, 
representatives  from  nearly  thirty 
Armed  Forces  television  facilities  wit- 
nessed the  varied  ways  in  which  tele- 
vision is  being  used — in  basic  train- 
ing, language  instruction,  carrier  land- 
ing and  numerous  other  fields. 

Two  major  studies  extending  the 
use  of  television  have  been  completed 
under  direction  of  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Communications-Electronics, 
using  mobile  television  units  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  U.  S.  Army  Photo- 
graphic Agency.  At  the  U.  S.  Army 
Infantry  School,  Fort  Benning,  Geor- 
gia, where  a television  training  facili- 
ty has  now  been  installed,  two  ma- 
jor objectives  have  been  achieved. 
Training  time  has  been  reduced,  and 
there  has  been  a reduction  in  instruc- 
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tor-teaching  time  requirements.  It  has 
been  found  that,  where  TV  is  used, 
the  duration  of  fifty-minute  periods 
of  instruction  can  be  reduced  by 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  Time 
saved  is  used  to  present  more  practi- 
cal exercises  to  the  students. 

The  second  study  was  concerned 
with  the  role  of  television  in  language 
instruction.  The  recent  reorganization 
of  Armed  Forces  language  instruction 
under  direction  of  the  Defense  Lang- 
uage Institute,  and  the  increased  em- 
phasis on  language  proficiency  have 
placed  a premium  upon  methods  and 
techniques  which  will  provide  effec- 
tive instruction  without  increasing  the 
requirements  for  language  teachers 
who  are  in  short  supply. 

To  explore  the  possibility  of  using 
television  in  language  instruction,  a 
joint  OCC-E-Defense  Language  Insti- 
tute study  was  conducted  at  the  De- 
fense Language  Institute,  Monterey, 
California.  Mobile  television  units 
and  personnel  prepared  recordings 
for  practice  in  pronunciation  tech- 
niques, after-hours  review,  and  other 
applications.  Promising  results  are  in- 
dicated for  improvement  of  teaching 
effectiveness  and  reduction  in  instruc- 
tor man-hours. 

Television  in  Basic  Training.  As 

early  as  1954  and  again  in  1962,  it 
was  demonstrated  that  use  of  televi- 
sion in  basic  training  could  produce 
important  gains  in  trainee  achieve- 
ment as  well  as  reduce  instructor 
man-hour  requirements.  A major  test 
is  now  in  progress  at  Fort  Gordon, 
Georgia,  involving  sixteen  companies 
at  the  Basic  Training  Center.  The 
prospect  of  standardizing  all  Army 
basic  training  at  a high  level  of 
achievement  underscores  the  impor- 
tance of  this  application. 

Information  Display.  A newcomer 
to  the  audio-visual  field  is  “Informa- 
tion Display.”  This  new  field  reflects 
the  impact  of  computers  upon  under- 
standing, decision-making  and  similar 
functions  in  military  and  civilian 
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fields.  Basically,  the  problem  is  how 
effectively  to  present  and  summarize, 
with  varying  degrees  of  speed,  the 
large  amounts  of  information  made 
available  by  computers.  These  presen- 
tations usually  involve  the  use  of 
numbers  and  letters  (alphanumeric) 
and  visual  materials  such  as  maps  and 
graphs. 

Many  questions  have  to  be  an- 
swered and  procedures  developed  to 
insure  effective  results  in  this  field. 
Techniques  must  be  developed  for  de- 
termining, first,  if  there  is  a require- 
ment for  information  display  devices 
and,  second,  translating  these  require- 
ments into  economical  and  effective 
systems. 

A technique  currently  under  devel- 
opment employs  motion  picture  re- 
cordings to  establish  preliminary  user 


requirements,  to  analyze  these  re- 
quirements, and  to  serve  as  a basis 
for  recommended  solutions.  In  addi- 
tion, arrangements  are  being  made  to 
establish  a simulated  computer-infor- 
mation display  complex  in  which 
problems  in  information  display  can 
be  studied. 

With  the  increase  in  the  complexity 
of  Army  communication  systems, 
coupled  with  a rapid  increase  in  the 
sheer  amount  of  information  to  be 
presented  and  assimilated  by  the  mili- 
tary man,  the  importance  of  audio- 
visual media  and  their  effective  use 
also  has  increased.  It  is  this  realiza- 
tion of  the  critical  role  which  audio- 
visuals can  play  that  has  been  the 
principal  spur  in  developing  new 
ideas,  applications  and  concepts.  '5KT 


If  you  buy  a U.  S.  Savings  Bond  and  cash'  it  shortly  after  receiving  it, 
you  are  cheating  yourself.  The  bond  is  not  the  best  short-term  investment 
but  it  is  an  excellent  long-term  buy.  Why? 

The  4.15  percent  return  for  seven  years  is  excellent,  and  is  guaranteed 
for  the  life  of  your  bond. 

You  can  postpone  paying  Federal  Income  Tax  on  the  interest  you  earn. 
You  pay  when  your  Series  E bond  is  redeemed.  Your  bond  is  also  exempt 
from  state  and  local  taxes. 

You  can  redeem  your  bonds  at  regular  intervals  when  you  retire,  and 
presumably  will  be  in  a lower  tax  bracket— a key  plus  in  bond  buying. 
Bonds  purchased  in  your  children's  names  may  escape  being  taxed 
altogether. 

Bonds  are  an  excellent  way  of  disciplining  yourself  into  saving  regularly 
through  the  automatic  payroll  deduction  plan. 

It's  up  to  you.  Follow  through.  Join  the  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  Payroll  Plan. 
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To  be  dedicated  in  Honolulu — 


PACIFIC  MEMORIAL 

To  World  War  II  and  Korean  War  Dead 


J“JoNORING  the  dead  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  will 
dedicate  the  Honolulu  Memorial,  at 
the  National  Cemetery  of  the  Pacific 
on  1 May.  This — the  last  of  nineteen 
major  World  War  II  memorials  built 
by  the  commission — is  the  only  one 
which  also  commemorates  the  lost 
and  missing  of  the  Korean  War. 

The  memorial  stands  on  the  inner 
face  of  the  Puowaina  crater  in  which 
the  National  Cemetery  of  the  Pacific 
is  located.  Designed  by  architects 
Weihe,  Frick  and  Kruse  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  consists  of  a Court  of  Honor 
high  on  the  crater  wall.  In  the  Court 
of  Honor  is  a chapel  with  a 30-foot 
statue  on  its  front  facade.  Two  gal- 
leries extending  laterally  from  each 
side  of  the  chapel  contain  ten-foot 
high  World  War  II  and  Korea  battle 
maps.  A monumental  seven-tiered 
stairway  rises  from  the  cemetery  floor 
to  the  Court  of  Honor;  and  eight  me- 
morial Courts  of  the  Missing,  four 
on  each  side,  flank  the  monumental 
stairway. 

Engraved  as  a lasting  tribute  on 
the  walls  of  the  courts  are  the  names 
of  18,093  servicemen  and  women  of 
World  War  II  missing  in  action  or 
lost  or  buried  at  sea  in  the  Pacific 
war  regions  (other  than  the  South- 
west Pacific)  and  8,187  servicemen 


and  women  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

Puowaina  crater  in  which  the  me- 
morial and  cemetery  are  located  is 
an  extinct  volcano.  Known  as  the 
Punch  Bowl,  it  is  a few  miles  from 
downtown  Honolulu.  In  the  111  Vi 
acres  of  the  cemetery  are  interred  the 
repatriated  remains  of  13,000  Amer- 
ican servicemen  and  women  of  World 
War  II  and  1,200  American  service- 
men and  women  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Since  this  is  a National  cemetery 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Memorial 
Division,  Office  of  Support  Services, 
other  military  dead  and  their  depend- 
ents are  also  interred  there. 

On  the  frieze  of  the  memorial’s 
galleries  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
places  familiar  to  all  Americans  who 
lived  through  World  War  II:  Pearl 
Harbor,  Wake,  Coral  Sea,  Midway, 
Attu,  Solomons,  Gilberts,  Mar- 
shalls, Marianas,  Leyte,  Iwo  Jima, 
Okinawa,  Tokyo,  Korea. 

The  southeast  wall  of  the  memorial’s 
vestibule  bears  the  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion: “In  Proud  Remembrance  of 
the  Achievements  of  Her  Sons  and 
in  Humble  Tribute  to  Their  Sac- 
rifices, This  Memorial  Has  Been 
Erected  by  the  United  States  of 
America  ***  1941-1945  ***  1950- 
1953”.  Thus  a grateful  country  pays 
homage  to  its  honored  dead  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea.  ’Sjf 
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The  Enlisted  Promotion  Story 
Since  1946 — Gradual  Progress 

STEPS 

TOWARD 

STRIPES 

SFC  Warren  J.  Le  Mon 


BECAUSE  it  concerns  increased 
income,  responsibilities,  and  pres- 
tige, the  enlisted  promotion  picture  is 
a subject  of  fundamental  interest  to 
all  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the  policy 
makers  of  Department  of  the  Army. 

With  the  advent  of  the  post-World 
War  II  “New  Army,”  the  period  be- 
ginning in  1946  has  been  character- 
ized by  a sure  forward  movement  de- 
spite high  turbulence.  Substantial 
progress  has  been  achieved  in  devel- 
oping and  implementing  a program 
of  career  management.  This  progress 
has  not  been  attained  through  a series 
of  smooth  operations;  it  has  been 
hindered  and  halted  by  events  global 
in  scope  and  historic  in  nature. 

The  United  States  Army,  as  an 
instrument  of  the  national  will,  has 
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been  obliged  to  respond  to  the  provo- 
cations of  the  Cold  War  era.  As  a 
result,  certain  long-term  personnel 
management  policies  were  not  imple- 
mented as  early  as  had  been  planned. 
The  overall  trend,  though,  is  that  our 
Army  is  evolving  a uniform  promo- 
tion policy  offering  enlisted  men  peer- 
less opportunities  for  advancement. 

The  most  important  element  is  the 
newly-revised  Chapter  7 (Promotion 
and  Reduction)  to  AR  600-200-  It 
establishes,  among  other  things,  a 
single  Army-wide  set  of  standards 
for  commanders  to  guide  by  and 
enlisted  men  to  measure  up  to. 

This  revision  of  promotion  criteria 
has  been  accomplished  by  cooperation 
and  consultation  with  Sergeants  Ma- 
jor throughout  the  Army.  (See  p.  35.) 

The  Post-war  Period.  Our  Army 
has  long  concerned  itself  with  the 


retention  and  development  of  skilled 
enlisted  men.  During  1946  and  1947, 
much  effort,  money  and  time  were 
expended  to  create  organized  career 
fields  with  scheduled  proficiency  ex- 
aminations and  promotions  based  on 
eligibility  and  merit.  This  program, 
announced  in  DA  Circulars  1 and 
202  in  1948,  took  into  account  AR 
615-5  which  was  the  basic  enlisted 
promotion  authority  then.  In  con- 
junction with  this,  the  following  news 
release  was  issued  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  April  1948: 

“The  promotion  ladder  for  Regu- 
lar Army  enlisted  men  has  shifted 
to  a permanent  basis  as  another 
step  in  implementing  the  Enlisted 
Career  Plan,  the  Army  announced 
today. 

“Effective  1 April,  all  temporary 
promotion  of  Regular  Army  sol- 
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diers  were  discontinued,  and  rat- 
ings held  by  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers were  made  permanent.  Nearly 
a quarter  of  a million  soldiers  are 
affected  by  the  ruling. 

“The  change  was  interpreted  by 
Army  personnel  officials  as  further 
progress  in  career  planning  for  en- 
listed men.  The  Enlisted  Career 
Plan  got  under  way  last  year  with 
the  announcement  of  career  fields 
for  Regular  Army  soldiers  with 
job  continuity  from  the  lowest  en- 
listed rank  to  the  highest  warrant- 
officer  grade. 

“Hereafter,  promotions  to  higher 
grades  will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  Army-wide  rules  which  will 
enable  an  individual  to  follow  his 
chosen  specialty  throughout  his 
Army  life,  and  which  will  assure 
him  equitable  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement.” 

The  Korean  War.  The  program 
functioned  well  into  1950  until  the 
columns  of  North  Korean  tanks  be- 
gan their  ruthless  penetration  of  South 
Korea.  As  a result  of  the  Korean 
emergency,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  announced  in  August  1950  the 
suspension  of  certain  enlisted  career 
guidance  personnel  procedures. 

“Under  present  conditions  it  is 
necessary  to  suspend  until  further 
notice  certain  portions  of  enlisted 
career  guidance  personnel  assign- 
ment and  promotion  procedures 
prescribed  by  DA  Circular  202, 
1948,  to  institute  controlled  local 
position  vacancy  enlisted  promo- 


tions, and  to  switch  over  from  per- 
manent to  temporary  enlisted  pro- 
motions.” 

Accordingly,  in  May  1951  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  published  SR  615- 
25-50  dealing  with  promotion  policies 
and  procedures  during  periods  of  rapid 
expansion.  An  effort  was  made  to 
retain  an  aspect  of  the  career  program 
through  enlisted  efficiency  reporting 
as  outlined  in  SR  615-25-60,  dated 
25  January  1951.  Utilizing  DA  AGO 
Form  297,  enlisted  personnel  in 
grades  E-5,  -6,  and  -7  were  rated 
where  practicable  by  their  superiors 
on  a recurring  basis. 

The  extremely  high  rate  of  turbu- 
lence during  the  Korean  War  impeded 
efforts  to  reintroduce  the  Career  Man- 
agement Program  deemed  so  essential 
to  the  continuity  of  Army  operations. 

At  last,  in  April  1957,  after  years 
of  study  it  was  announced  that  pro- 
motion of  enlisted  men  in  the  atomic- 
age  Army  would  henceforth  be  based 
upon  Military  Occupational  Specialty 
(MOS)  proficiency  scores,  length  of 
service,  schools  attended,  and  other 
pertinent  factors. 

In  June  1958  the  first  MOS  pro- 
ficiency test  aids  were  sent  to  the 
field  for  the  positions  of  Sergeant 
Major  and  First  Sergeant,  ushering 
in  the  era  of  the  Enlisted  Evaluation 
System.  And  in  the  following  month 
700  promotions  to  the  newly-created 
grade  of  E-8  went  to  Sergeants  Major 
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and  First  Sergeants  in  TOE  units  and 
training  centers. 

October  1958  saw  the  introduction 
of  a modification  of  policy  for  tem- 
porary promotion  based  upon  a com- 
posite PQS  (Promotion  Qualification 
Score)  which  served  as  a screening 
device.  The  plan  provided  an  Armv- 
wide  system  for  enlisted  members  to 
prepare  themselves  for  promotion  on 
an  individual  basis. 

The  restoration  of  the  system  of 
permanent  enlisted  promotions  was 
announced  in  March  1959,  followed 
thereafter  by  the  initiation  of  the  E-9 
program.  During  April,  May,  and 
June  there  were  800  promotions  to 
Sergeant  Major.  The  honor  of  being 
the  first  went  to  Sergeant  Major  The- 
odore M.  Dobol,  now  retired,  then 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  1st  Battle 
Group,  26th  Infantry. 

Additional  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  PQS  in  May  1961  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  each  4-digit  MOS 
tested  that  month  would  have  a spe- 
cific PQS. 

A New  Chapter.  In  preparing  the 
newly-revised  Chapter  7 to  AR  600- 
200,  nineteen  major  commands  pro- 
vided consultative  service  to  Depart- 
, ment  of  the  Army  by  studying  and 
reporting  on  the  draft  version  pre- 
pared by  the  Office,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel  (DCSPER).  With- 


in these  nineteen  commands  various 
Sergeants  Major  contributed  their 
analyses  and  opinions. 

Standardization  of  enlisted  promo- 
tion criteria  is  a logical  step  toward 
centralized  promotions.  It  must  be 
realized  that,  at  present,  centralized 
promotions  cannot  be  adopted  as  a 
system  because  of  several  factors,  one 
being  the  lack  of  enlisted  efficiency 
reports  at  Department  of  the  Army 
level. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  sys- 
tem provides  the  enlisted  man  with  a 
sound,  reliable  set  of  criteria  against 
which  he  can  take  his  own  measure 
and  initiate  further  steps  to  improve 
himself  professionally,  to  enhance  his 
promotion  opportunity. 

Further,  it  gives  the  commander 
in  the  field  and  the  entire  Army  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  for  the  selec- 
tion and  promotion  of  fully  qualified 
enlisted  members. 

The  system  and  procedures  now 
exist  for  progressive  career  develop- 
ment. It  behooves  all  thinking  soldiers 
to  develop  themselves  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities;  to  realize  that  no  ad- 
ministrative system  devised  by  man 
is  error-free,  but  that  promotion  and 
all  its  tangible  benefits  are  there  for 
the  hard-working,  skilled  individual 
who  devotes  himself  wholeheartedly 
to  his  Army  career.  W 


ENLISTED  PROMOTION  POLICY  has  been  revised  to  provide  more  uniform  eligibility  and 
selection  criteria,  as  well  as  greater  latitude  in  promoting  best  qualified  Army  mem- 
bers. A significant  provision  specifies  that  promotions  must  be  made  to  fill  existing  va- 
cancies within  a command,  although  an  individual  need  not  be  filling  the  vacancy. 
Once  promoted,  assignment  to  the  vacancy  is  required.  For  E-5  promotions  and  higher, 
emphasis  is  on  physical  condition  and  Promotion  Qualification  Scores.  Requirements 
include  a passing  score  on  the  appropriate  physical  test  and  at  least  110  on  the  PQS, 
although  this  does  not  apply  to  those  who  may  be  exempt  from  qualification  testing. 

Additionally  an  eighth  grade  education  or  equivalent  is  required  for  E-5  promotions, 
and  high  school  or  equivalent  for  higher  advancement.  Restrictions  still  apply  to  E-7, 
E-8  and  E-9  promotions  regarding  "replacement  in  grade”  provisions.  A vacancy 
may  not  be  filled  by  promotion  until  a replacement  in  grade  has  been  requisitioned, 
and  notification  rceived  that  a replacement  will  not  be  furnished. 
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In  training  exercises  and 
specially  devised  tests, 
3d  Armored  Division 
engages  in 


Testing  For 


Major  General  Walter  T.  Kerwin,  Jr. 
Commanding  General 
3d  Armored  Division 


OMBAT  READINESS  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  divisions  is  as  vital 
as  the  freedom  those  divisions  protect. 
It  is  the  constant  concern  of  every 
division  commander. 

In  essence,  combat  readiness  is  the 
ability  to  perform  the  divisions’  as- 
signed mission  in  combat.  Because 
of  the  important  role  that  the  3d 
Armored  Division  plays  in  NATO 
defense  of  Europe,  this  Division  has 
gone  beyond  required  testing  pro- 
cedures. It  has  designed  additional 
tests  geared  to  evaluate  the  division’s 
ability  to  perform  its  specific  mission. 
Short  of  combat,  it  provides  the  best 
possible  indication  of  a soldier's  skill 
and  endurance , and  of  the  unit’s 
readiness  as  well. 

Two  of  the  tests — for  scout  crews 
and  radarmen — were  designed  by  the 
division  to  supplement  existing  tests. 

SCQC.  For  cavalry  and  recon- 
naissance crews,  the  Scout  Crew 
Qualification  Course  was  developed 
by  the  S-3  section  of  Spearhead’s  3d 
Squadron,  12th  Cavalry.  Similar  tests 
have  been  initiated  by  other  divisions 
in  Seventh  Army. 

Since  the  primary  mission  of  recon 
crews  is  to  provide  intelligence  and 
route  reconnaissance  reports,  and  re- 
main highly  mobile  while  doing  so, 
the  crew,  mounted  in  a light  Ml  14 
Armored  Personnel  Carrier,  goes 
through  a three  phase  test  twice  a 
year  to  determine  its  combat  readiness. 
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Combat  Readiness 


First  phase  of  the  test  is  training 
and  maintenance  at  home  station. 
Second  is  a dry  run  through  the 
course.  The  final  phase  is  the  actual 
qualification  test.  In  a live  fire,  realis- 
tic combat  situation,  crews  meet  seven 
recon  problems,  and  are  graded  on 
spot  reports,  crew  actions  and  reac- 
tions, recon  procedures,  techniques  of 
fire  with  crew-served  weapons,  adjust- 
ment of  artillery  fire,  and  the  use  of 
cover  and  concealment  on  patrol. 

Special  attention  is  paid  by  judges 
to  the  driver’s  ability  to  control  the 
vehicle  and  his  alertness  to  commands. 
The  observer’s  technique  in  scouting 
ahead  of  the  vehicle  is  noted,  as  well 
as  his  continuous  observation  and 
ability  to  maintain  local  security;  the 
scout  commander  is  judged  on  his 
overall  supervision  of  the  mission. 

If  a crew  fails  to  qualify  in 
one  phase  of  the  testing,  it  continues 
through  the  course  for  training  pur- 
poses. Seven  hundred  points  out  of  a 
possible  1,000  are  required  to  qualify. 
Crews  fire  every  weapon  organic  to 
their  operation,  including  the  M79 
grenade  launcher  and  machinegun. 

GSQC.  Another  innovation  by  the 
Division  is  the  Ground  Surveillance 
Qualification  Course.  Developed  by 
the  G-2  section,  the  GSQC  is  de- 
signed to  test  the  men  who  operate 
the  ground  surveillance  radar. 

Radar  sections  from  the  division 
must  perform  map  reconnaissance 
and  select  surveillance  sites,  position 
and  operate  their  radar  sets  as  they 
seek  and  report  at  least  ten  targets. 


Run  once  in  daylight  and  again  at 
night,  the  GSQC  has  a maximum  of 
2,000  points.  To  qualify,  crews  must 
score  at  least  700  on  both  the  day 
and  night  runs. 

Targets  for  the  radar  “eyes”  include 
tanks,  howitzers,  recon  vehicles,  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  and  soldiers 
on  the  move.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  target  control  officer,  the  targets 
move  at  varying  speed,  range  and  di- 
rection. Target  movement  and  sur- 
veillance at  night  is  accomplished  un- 
der strict  blackout  conditions. 

TCQC.  To  an  armored  division, 
one  of  the  most  important  tests  is  the 
Tank  Crew  Qualification  Course,  run 
twice  yearly  in  summer  and  winter 
training  at  Grafenwoehr. 

The  TCQC  is  a full  test  of  armor 
ability,  simulating  every  possible  com- 
bat situation.  Tankers  must  display  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy,  firing  at  a 
variety  of  targets  including  tanks, 
anti-tank  guns  and  enemy  troops. 
Most  of  the  testing  is  done  while  the 
crew  is  on  the  move  over  rough  coun- 
try roads. 

Like  other  testing  at  the  training 
center,  the  TCQC  is  divided  into  day 
and  night  phases.  Facing  as  many  as 
nine  targets  in  rapid  succession,  the 
crew  must  detect  and  engage  the  ene- 
my aggressively  and  effectively.  A 
score  of  1,300  is  needed  to  qualify. 
The  Distinguished  Tanker’s  Patch  is 
awarded  to  crews  scoring  1,700  or 
more  of  the  2,400  possible  points. 

MISPC.  The  Mechanized  Infantry 
Squad  Proficiency  Course  is  another 
of  the  tests  administered  to  evalu- 
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Testing  for  Combat  Readiness 


ate  combat  readiness.  Replacing  the 
APC/QC  (Armored  Personnel  Car- 
rier/Qualification Course),  the  MISPC 
allows  the  infantry  sections  of  the 
division  to  demonstrate  their  proficien- 
cy in  dealing  with  combat  problems. 

In  the  first  confrontation  with  the 
enemy,  the  infantry  squad  fires  50 
rapid  rounds  at  simulated  enemy 
troops  entrenched  along  their  path. 
A moving  silhouette  follows  and  the 
squad  must  react  with  50  more  at 
this  second  target. 

Target  number  three  involves  en- 
emy foot  soldiers.  The  squad  must 
engage  them  proficiently  and  then 
find  cover.  In  the  final  situation,  they 
are  discovered,  and  call  in  support. 

Throughout  the  test  the  squad  is 
mounted  in  an  Ml  13  armored  per- 
sonnel carrier,  except  when  actually 
fighting.  They  are  accompanied  by 
the  ever-present  umpire  who  grades 
them.  Out  of  the  1,200  maximum, 
they  must  score  at  least  700  points. 

EIB.  Another  related  test  for  in- 
fantrymen, though  not  a requirement, 
is  the  qualification  test  for  the  Expert 
Infantryman  Badge  (EIB).  Success- 
ful completion  is  marked  by  award 
of  the  blue  and  silver  rifle  badge. 

The  first  phase  of  the  test  is  the 
company  commander’s  job.  Through 
aggressive  training,  he  must  prepare 
his  men  for  the  test,  and  for  combat. 
The  second  is  a written  test  with  35 
questions  on  infantry  tactics,  military 
discipline  and  courtesy,  first  aid  and 
related  military  subjects. 

Phase  three  is  the  Physical  Combat 
Proficiency  Test.  This  involves  a 
course  with  13  stations  on  military 
topics,  a 12  mile  forced  march,  and 
a demonstration  of  combat  knowledge. 

Trainfire.  Supplementing  the  test- 
ing are  periodic  trips  to  the  firing 
ranges.  Besides  qualifying  yearly  with 
their  basic  weapon,  riflemen  go  to 
the  firing  line  at  least  once  a month 
for  Trainfire  instruction  with  light 
weapons,  then  fire  with  live  ammo  at 
targets  downrange.  There  are  also 
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yearly  trips  to  the  ranges  at  Wild- 
flecken  for  training  and  qualification 
with  the  .50  caliber  and  M60  ma- 
chineguns,  the  M79  grenade  launch- 
er and  the  3.5  inch  rocket  launcher. 

FTX  and  ATT.  Although  vitally 
important,  these  tests  do  not  tell  the 
entire  story,  since  they  deal  only  with 
evaluation  of  individuals  and  small 
units.  For  the  division  to  be  effective, 
skills  of  small  units  must  be  linked. 

To  test  teamwork,  the  division  con- 
ducts Command  Post  Exercises,  Field 
Training  Exercises  and  Army  Training 
Tests  for  companies,  battalions  and 
brigades  to  evaluate  command,  con- 
trol and  communications  procedures. 

Combat  support  battalions  are 
tested  yearly  on  their  ability  to  do 
their  job  with  Army  Training  Tests. 

Climax  of  the  training  year  is  the 
Division  Field  Training  Exercise, 
which  evaluates  the  performance  of 
the  entire  division  working  together. 

This  year,  3d  Armored  Division’s 
FTX,  called  Silver  Talon,  involved 
more  than  22,000  men — including 
units  from  V Corps  and  Seventh 
Army,  as  well  as  the  1 5th  Panzer 
Brigade  from  the  German  Army’s  5th 
Panzer  Division. 

With  the  ground  frozen  hard 
enough  to  allow  cross  country  mobil- 
ity of  the  more  than  6,800  vehicles 
involved  in  the  exercise,  units  could 
maneuver  tactically  and  were  not  re- 
stricted to  paved  roads. 

Silver  Talon — named  in  honor  of 
the  division’s  silver  anniversary — 
proved  the  success  of  the  small  unit 
and  individual  training  and  testing 
conducted  during  the  year.  Two  dec- 
ades ago,  the  3d  Armored  Division 
earned  its  nickname,  “Spearhead”, 
with  the  pragmatic  proof  of  its  combat 
readiness  during  World  War  II. 

Today  the  division  again  stands  in 
Europe,  and  again  proves  its  combat 
readiness  through  its  modern  system 
of  tests  and  training. 
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Simulators— 


AIR  DEFENSE'S  SPARRING  PARTNER 


Major  Edward  A.  Sparrow,  Jr. 

and 

Major  John  C.  Mann 

MAJOR  GENERAL  Andrew  Jack- 
son’s men  crouching  behind  the 
i cotton  bales  at  New  Orleans  on  8 
January  1815  had  something  special 
going  for  them.  Their  marksmanship 
had  been  honed  to  deadly  accuracy 
by  a lifetime  of  shooting,  beginning 
with  the  day  they  were  old  enough 
to  heft  a rifle. 

The  Air  Defense  Artilleryman  in 
today’s  dynamic  Army  must  have  the 
same  degree  of  deadly  accuracy,  but 
unfortunately  he  can’t  practice  so 
freely.  Of  necessity,  he  has  turned  to 
simulation.  The  U.  S.  Army  Air  De- 


fense Command  (ARADCOM)  which, 
as  the  Army  element  of  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command 
(NORAD),  defends  critical  localities 
in  the  Nation,  relies  on  simulation 
to  achieve  a high  order  of  air  defense 
training. 

An  ARADCOM  missileman,  facing 
the  eerie,  blue-green  glow  of  a radar 
screen  at  an  air  defense  control  con- 
sole, gets  his  shooting  practice  by 
firing  at  a “target”  that  actually  is 
not  there — with  a missile  he  really 
does  not  launch.  That’s  simulation — 
and  it’s  not  at  all  like  a “dry  run” 
squeezed  off  on  the  rifle  range. 


A Firebee  target  drone,  carrying  a pair  of  Towbee  targets,  roars  aloft  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range.  Targets  trail  8,000  feet  behind  Firebee  when  released. 


Simulators  in  Air  Defense 


For  live  firing  exercises,  each 
ARADCOM  unit  goes  through  a 
short  notice  annual  practice  (SNAP) 
at  Fort  Bliss’s  McGregor  Range  in 
New  Mexico,  north  of  El  Paso,  Tex. 
There,  each  unit  normally  fires  two 
Nike-Ajax  missiles,  one  Nike-Her- 
cules  missile,  and  one  simulated  mis- 
sile at  simulated  targets.  In  a pre- 
liminary tactical  evaluation,  which  is 
part  of  the  overall  efficiency  evalu- 
ation, missilemen  engage  in  about 
half  a dozen  shoots,  in  which  all  ele- 
ments are  simulated-  ARADCOM 
crews  are  also  trained  for  accuracy 
at  their  tactical  home  sites;  there  they 
use  targets  generated  by  simulators 
similar  to  those  at  McGregor  Range. 

Firing  practice  at  McGregor  begins 
when  the  acquisition  radar  operator 
of  the  ARADCOM  fire  unit  suddenly 
sees  a blip  on  his  radar  scope.  To 
him,  this  looks  exactly  like  an  attack- 
ing bomber,  and  well  it  could  be — 
he  has  no  way  of  knowing  from  the 
image  on  his  screen.  The  task  of  the 
fire  units  is  to  engage  and  destroy 
this  invader. 

The  commander  of  the  “invading 
force”  actually  sits  only  a few  yards 
away  and  directs  the  “attack”  through 
the  controls  of  another  console — an 
AN/MPQ-T-1  simulator,  which  can 
produce  believable  simulated  targets 
on  radar  scopes.  This  electronic  de- 
vice generates  signals  that  cause  tar- 
gets, flights  of  missiles,  with  chaff 
and  electronic  clutter  to  appear  on 
the  radar  scope  of  the  air  defenders. 

By  the  flip  of  a switch,  the  “T-l” 
operator  transmits  an  electronic  sig- 
nal over  cables,  to  the  radar  opera- 
tor’s acquisition  radar;  the  signal 
comes  from  the  T-l’s  target  genera- 
tor which  sends  pre-planned  signals 

MAJOR  EDWARD  A.  SPARROW,  JR.  and 
MAJOR  JOHN  C.  MANN,  Artillery,  are  as- 
signed to  Headquarters,  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Defense  Command.  Major  Sparrow  is  on 
duty  with  Training  Branch,  Operations  and 
Training  Division  G3.  Major  Mann  is  Chief, 
Command  Information  Division,  Information 
Secton. 


corresponding  to  the  flight  characteris- 
tics of  jet  bombers  as  detected  by  the 
radar.  The  signal  appearing  on  the 
acquisition  radar  scope  looks  exactly 
like  a radar  return  from  an  actual 
aircraft. 

Since  the  beginning  of  air  defense 
missilery,  there  has  been  a need  for 
realism — targets  that  provided  suit- 
able challenges  and  that  could  be  pro- 
duced at  a reasonable  cost.  When 
the  Nike-Ajax  air  defense  missile  was 
introduced  in  the  early  1950s,  target 
drones  were  used  which  cost  more 
than  $5,000  each;  they  had  top  speeds 
of  only  about  250  miles  an  hour. 
The  cost  of  a live  missile  shot  at  a 
drone  was  upward  of  $30,000  for 
hardware  alone. 

When  the  Nike-Hercules  entered 
the  air  defense  arsenal  in  the  late 
1950s,  it  found  these  drones  no  more 
challenge  than  your  hometown  high 
school  team  would  be  for  the  Green 
Bay  Packers.  Jet-powered,  350-m.p.h. 
drones  were  introduced,  but  they  too 
were  not  a real  challenge,  even  though 
they  cost  more  than  $10,000  each. 

In  1960,  the  Army  staged  a prac- 
tice duel  on  the  fringe  of  space,  send- 
ing one  Hercules  to  intercept  another. 
This  study  dramatically  demonstrated 
the  inadequacy  of  the  target  aircraft 
being  used  for  service  firings.  The 
missiles  closed  at  hypersonic  speed 
at  19  miles  above  the  earth,  and  the 
interceptor  destroyed  its  victim.  How- 
ever, the  cost  of  this  practice  was 
about  $100,000  for  missiles  alone. 

In  order  to  participate  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice  in  the  air  battle  on  call 
from  the  NORAD  commander-in- 
chief, Lt.  Gen.  Charles  B.  Duff, 
ARADCOM  commanding  general, 
must  have  his  command  at  full  com- 
bat readiness  at  all  times.  To  meet 
this  readiness  objective,  ARADCOM, 
in  late  1960,  began  a study  of  simu- 
lators. The  Q-36  (AN/MPQ-36), 

developed  by  the  Navy  Training  De- 
vice Center,  was  tested,  modified  and 
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adapted  to  Ajax  training.  With  further 
modification,  it  was  used  for  Hercules 
units,  and  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  T-l. 

The  T-l  is  the  result  of  continuing 
Army  research  and  development.  It 
can  produce  six  target  images  simul- 
taneously. In  addition  to  those  now 
at  McGregor  Range,  distribution  is 
to  be  made  to  USAREUR,  USARPAC 
and  USARAL  units,  as  well  as  to 
1 NATO  forces. 

Hawk  missile  systems  were  assigned 
1 to  NORAD  during  the  Cuban  missile 

crisis  of  late  1962,  and  two  Hawk 
battalions  were  subsequently  assigned 
to  ARADCOM.  This  introduced  an- 
other simulator  problem;  to  solve  it, 
the  AN/TSQ-21  was  developed. 

ARADCOM’s  first  experimental  fir- 
ings, using  simulators,  were  con- 
ducted in  1962.  In  FY  1964,  96.7 
per  cent  of  the  firings  conducted  by 
1 command  units  utilized  the  simulator. 
’ The  cost  savings  are  considerable. 
Cost  of  a T-l  simulator  is  about 
$600,000;  cost  of  using  the  drones 
1 would  have  been  about  $8  million. 
Of  even  more  importance,  the  simu- 
lator can  produce  a target  more  chal- 
lenging to  the  capabilities  of  the  Her- 
cules system  than  was  possible  with 
. the  drones  available. 

Simulation  cannot,  and  is  not  ex- 
j pected  to,  replace  the  actual  launching 

e of  a live  missile  by  a combat  crew, 

i.  Ideally,  simulation  should  be  able  to 
s present  a completely  realistic  air 


battle  environment  on  the  radar  scopes 
and  the  command  control  panels  of 
the  many  ARADCOM  units  responsi- 
ble for  defense  of  a strategic  area. 

Why  not  use  live  aircraft? — Be- 
cause simulation  can  now  create  a 
more  realistic  combat  environment 
than  can  actual  aircraft.  A realistic 
“mock  battle,”  using  live  aircraft,  is 
impossible,  since  FAA  and  FCC  reg- 
ulations restrict  supersonic  aircraft 
speeds,  maneuvers,  and  use  of  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  over  metro- 
politan area;  further,  increasing  oper- 
ational costs  and  decreasing  inven- 
tories have  drastically  curtailed  avail- 
ability of  aircraft. 

Eventually  simulation  will  be  able 
to  record  information  about  the  mock 
battle,  so  that  a commander  can  con- 
tinuously evaluate  an  exercise  and  the 
tactical  effectiveness  of  his  unit. 

As  with  all  Army  weapons  systems 
and  training  devices,  more  is  con- 
stantly being  demanded  of  simulation 
— and  more  capabilities  are  being  de- 
veloped. By  providing  heightened  ef- 
fectiveness in  training  today,  while  at 
the  same  time  getting  maximum  re- 
turn from  resources  invested,  simula- 
tion is  giving  the  American  taxpayer 
a double  bargain.  Judging  by  progress 
to  date,  simulation  tomorrow  will 
meet  the  greater  demands  now  being 
made.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  give 
the  Nation  even  greater  savings  while 
providing  more  effective  protection 
from  the  threat  of  an  enemy  air 
attack. 


As  one  of  the  country’s  largest  employers, 
the  Army  places  continued  emphasis  on 


YOUR  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Civilian  employee  training 
improves  the  odds 
from  8 to  5. 

Helen  R.  Dudley 


For  quite  a while  after  World  War 
II,  it  appeared  that  civilian  per- 
sonnel training  was  for  the  birds. 
Time  after  time,  authority  to  use 
funds  for  training  of  the  Army’s  ci- 
vilian workforce  was  stricken  from 
the  Military  Appropriations  Act — but 
training  of  carrier  pigeons  continued 
to  be  authorized. 

But  today  all  that  is  drastically 
changed.  For  one  thing,  the  Army 
doesn’t  maintain  carrier  pigeons  any 
more.  But  more  important,  since  the 
passage  in  1958  of  the  Government 
Employees’  Training  Act,  the  thou- 
sands of  civilians  working  for  the 
Army  have  been  able  to  undertake 
many  varied  courses  of  study — rang- 

HELEN  R.  DUDLEY  is  Employment  Develop- 
ment Officer,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel. 
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ing  from  apprentice  training  to  full- 
time graduate  work  in  colleges  and 
universities.  1 

The  Army  is  one  of  the  largest 
employers  in  the  entire  country,  with  ; 8 
more  than  450,000  on  its  rolls,  and  ^ 

with  more  being  constantly  added  as  1 
every  effort  is  made  to  replace  the  ‘ 
military  with  civilians  during  the  ex- 
isting Vietnam  buildup. 

Today  there  exists  a well-defined  i 

program  of  civilian  employee  train-  I 

ing.  It  is  designed  to  promote  efficien- 
cy and  economy,  to  maintain  highest 
standards  of  performance  in  trans- 
action of  the  public  business,  to  main-  . 
tain  a permanent  group  of  skilled  and 
efficient  employees  in  the  areas  of 
scientific,  professional,  technical  and  | 

management  positions,  and  to  use  < 
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Training  opportunities  tor  Army  civilian  employees  range  trom  technical  operations 
in  on-job,  in-house  apprenticeships  to  full-time  graduate  or  even  post-doctoral  education. 


effectively  the  best  modern  practices 
and  techniques  in  all  fields. 

One  of  the  oldest,  most  fundamen- 
tal programs  is  the  Army’s  Apprentice- 
ship and  Cooperative  Education  Pro- 
I gram  which  contributes  directly  to 
building  a supply  of  skilled  em- 
ployees. At  present,  there  are  390 
apprentices  in  29  trades  and  crafts 
in  various  installations.  During  the 
4,000-or-more  hours  of  the  training 
period,  they  work  at  their  trade  while 
pursuing  a course  of  related  tech- 
nical instruction.  Army  apprentices 
tend  to  remain  at  the  installation 
where  they  are  trained.  For  example, 
78  percent  of  apprentices  trained  at 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  since  1948  are 
still  there,  working  in  many  skills. 

For  a number  of  years,  Army  also 
has  engaged  in  a Cooperative  Edu- 
cation Program  whereby  students 
alternate  periods  of  college  attendance 


with  periods  of  Army  employment. 
Thus,  during  a program  which  nor- 
mally requires  five  years,  the  Army 
profits  because  students  provide  a 
source  of  much  needed  pre-profes- 
sional personnel.  Students  benefit  too. 
Many  who  might  not  otherwise  do  so 
are  able  to  obtain  college  degrees. 
At  present,  300  students  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  Army’s  Cooperative 
Education  program  under  agreements 
with  28  colleges  and  universities. 

With  science  and  technology  moving 
so  swiftly  today  that  even  today’s 
know-how  is  scarcely  good  enough, 
the  Army  is  making  many  efforts  to 
meet  civilian  training  needs  in  order 
to  prepare  its  work  force  to  provide 
the  support  it  will  need  tomorrow. 
Some  examples  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  methods  and  scope  of  this  in- 
house  training — 
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Opportunities  for  Civilian  Training 


At  Frankford  Arsenal,  mobile  class- 
rooms in  the  form  of  two  converted 
semi-trailers,  a converted  Pullman 
car,  and  two  expandable  truck  vans, 
serve  as  “traveling  laboratories.” 
Courses  in  electricity,  electronics, 
digital  computers,  transistors,  infra- 
red, and  optical  theory  thus  travel  to 
other  Army  installations  and  “bring 
the  training  to  the  trainee.”  Also, 
portable  laboratories  serve  purposes 
similar  to  the  mobile  units.  These  fa- 
cilities have  saved  $2,585,688  for  the 
Army  and  made  possible  the  training 
of  hundreds  of  civilians  in  much- 
needed  technical  courses. 

With  its  tremendous  multiple-pur- 
pose river  basin  planning  mission,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  worked  out  a 
full-semester  residence  course  in 
Water  Resources  Planning  with  the 
University  of  Illinois,  to  meet  the 
needs  in  this  emerging  discipline. 
Twenty-three  engineers  and  one  econ- 
omist completed  the  course  last  year. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  also  uses 
graduate-level  training  to  help  solve 
complex  design  and  construction 
problems.  Seven  civilians  engaged  in 
designing  earthwork  and  rockfill 
foundations  have  attended  Harvard 
University’s  special  soils  mechanics 
program.  One  attended  for  a full 
academic  year  and  the  others  for  a 
full  semester. 

As  today’s  weapons  systems  in- 
crease in  size  and  complexity,  the 
problems  of  maintaining  them  also 
increase.  The  need  to  design  built-in 
ease  of  maintenance  when  a weapons 
system  is  adopted  has  given  rise  to 
a new  phase  of  engineering — “main- 
tainability engineering.”  This  requires 
application  of  management  and  quali- 
tative techniques  and  a comprehension 
of  their  relationship.  To  provide  ci- 
vilians trained  in  these  difficult  tech- 
niques, the  Supply  and  Maintenance 
Command  has  taken  two  steps — 

y With  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, designed  and  conducted  three 
40-hour  seminars,  “Maintainability- 


Engineering  and  Management,”  which 
were  attended  by  72  professional  and 
technical  people  from  the  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command  complex; 

^ Set  up  an  intern  training  program 
for  30  engineers  whose  future  re- 
sponsibilities will  involve  this  new 
technique. 

Recently  a Fourth  Army  installa- 
tion found  it  had  no  qualified  me- 
chanics to  maintain  its  newly  acquired 
diesel-powered  buses.  A team  of  em- 
ployees was  sent  to  the  bus  manu- 
facturer for  training.  They  then 

trained  32  other  auto  mechanics  in 
repair  and  maintenance  of  the  new 
vehicles. 

At  Fort  Detrick  leaks  in  “sealed 
systems”  are  detected  by  a mass 

spectrometer,  an  expensive  and  com- 
plicated piece  of  equipment  manufac- 
tured by  a California  corporation. 

Ten  employees  needed  training  to 
operate  the  mass  spectrometer.  In- 
stead of  sending  them  to  California, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  man- 
ufacturer to  bring  experts  to  Fort 

Detrick.  This  saved  $4,000  and  made 
it  possible  to  train  25,  rather  than  10, 
civilians  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
equipment. 

These  are  just  a few  examples  of 
the  technical  training  of  Army  ci- 
vilians world-wide.  Currently  there 
are  over  400  items  of  new  equipment 
in  the  Research  and  Development 
cycle,  ranging  from  hand  grenades  to 
complex  missile  systems.  Over  200 
have  considerable  civilian  training 
implications.  The  Army  must  assure 
that  trained  civilian  manpower  is 
available  to  operate  and  maintain 
much  of  the  new  or  modified  equip- 
ment schedule  for  delivery  to  major 
field  commands. 

At  present,  1 1 career  programs 
cover  71,000  civilians  in  such  occu- 
pations as  ammunition  inspection  and 
surveillance,  civilian  personnel  admin- 
istration, comptrollership,  education 
and  training,  engineering  and  sci- 
ence, procurement,  safety,  and  supply 
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management.  Each  requires  a com- 
prehensive training  program  ranging 
from  entrance  through  executive  lev- 
els. Two  programs — one  identified 
with  Comptrollership  and  the  other 
with  the  Civilian  Personnel  Admin- 
istration career  field — exemplify 
varied  approaches  to  the  training  of 
civilian  careerists. 

The  Army  Comptrollership  School 
at  Syracuse  University  is  a 14-month 
graduate  level  course  designed  specif- 
ically for  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  It  is  available  to  officers  and 
to  civilian  careerists  in  grades  GS-1 1 
and  above.  Those  attending  must  have 
exceedingly  high  potential.  Since  ci- 
vilians first  participated  in  1959,  32 
have  completed  the  course  and  six 
are  presently  enrolled.  Each  person 
earns  53  semester  hours  of  graduate 
work.  As  a valuable  by-product,  a 
Master  of  Business  Administration  de- 
gree may  also  be  earned. 

A comprehensive  group  of  seven 
one  and  two-week  courses  is  provided 
in  the  Civilian  Personnel  Administra- 
tion career  field.  “Introduction  to 
Civilian  Personnel  Management”  is 
held  twice  each  year  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  for  beginners  in  this  field.  The 
“Civilian  Personnel  Officer  Course” 
for  those  in  top-level  civilian  person- 
nel administrative  positions,  is  also 
held  twice-yearly  in  Washington. 
Technical  courses  covering  Position 
and  Pay  Management,  Training  and 
Development,  Recruitment  and  Place- 
ment, and  Personnel  Management 
Assistance  are  given  periodically  by 
Field  Offices  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel  in  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Dallas,  and  San 
Francisco.  In  1965,  some  800  ci- 
vilians attended  these  courses. 

All  civilian  occupational  fields  in- 
volve managerial  positions  requiring 
competence  in  at  least  three  discrete 
areas.  Each  manager,  from  first-line 
supervisor  to  executive,  needs  com- 
petence in  the  techniques  peculiar  to 
his  occupation.  He  also  needs  know- 


how in  scientific  management  and 
organization.  In  addition,  he  must 
have  those  attributes  which  call  forth 
in  subordinates  a willingness  to  exert 
their  best  efforts. 

Three  Army-wide  training  pro- 
grams exist  to  help  supervisors  acquire 
competence  or  sharpen  their  skills  in 
the  last  two  areas. 

^ The  Army  Supervisor  Develop- 
ment Program,  intended  primarily  for 
first-line  supervisors  and  given  at  the 
installation  level,  requires  approxi- 
mately 70  hours  to  complete.  One  of 
its  chief  purposes  is  to  help  new 
supervisors  make  the  transition  from 
worker  to  supervisor. 

^ The  one-week  Workshop  for 
Middle  Managers  is  also  given  locally. 
It  is  intended  for  those  who,  although 
not  yet  at  the  executive  level,  have 
subordinate  supervisors  reporting  to 
them. 

y The  eight-day  Personnel  Man- 
agement for  Executives  Conferences 
is  available  to  both  field  grade  and 
higher  ranking  officers  and  to  civilian 
executives.  It  is  conducted  at  10 
regional  training  locations,  including 
one  in  US  Army,  Europe,  and  one  in 
US  Army,  Pacific.  More  than  12,000 
military  and  civilian  executives  have 
attended  these  conferences  since  their 
inception  in  1955. 

In  1917,  Congress  specifically  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  mechanical  timing 
devices  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  Federal  Government 
activities.  This  restriction  continued 
until  1 949  when  the  Security  Act 
removed  it. 

To  meet  a growing  need  for  scien- 
tific management  manpower,  the  activ- 
ity now  known  as  the  Army  Manage- 
ment Engineering  Training  Agency 
(AMETA)  was  established  at  Rock 
Island,  Illinois.  The  Army  was  the 
only  Federal  agency  to  establish  a 
centralized  facility  to  develop  skilled 
personnel  for  use  in  the  Management 
Improvement  Program.  In  ten  years 
the  AMETA  curriculum  grew  from 
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nine  to  50  courses.  More  than  30,000 
Federal  employees  have  graduated 
from  AMETA,  and  the  demand  for 
the  training  continues  to  increase. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1966,  a sig- 
nificant program  of  long-term  train- 
ing came  into  being.  It  provides  for 
full-time  assignment  of  civilian  em- 
ployees to  training  and  education 
requiring  in  excess  of  120  days  (for 
approximately  one  semester  or  six 
months).  To  permit  the  establishment 
of  a reasonable  pool  of  spaces  and 
funds  for  long-term  training,  the  Of- 
fice, Secretary  of  Defense,  allotted 
to  the  Army  42  civilian  spaces  (bil- 
lets) and  $600,000,  to  augment  this 
type  of  training  already  being  under- 
taken throughout  the  Army. 

Seventy-five  civilians  are  currently 
engaged  in  long-term  training  under 
this  program.  In  some  cases,  civilian 
spaces  to  provide  replacements  dur- 
ing absence  of  the  trainees  have  been 
provided  from  the  pool.  Civilians  in 
grades  ranging  from  Wage  Board  10 
through  Public  Law  313  positions  are 
receiving  these  opportunities  in  such 
fields  as  Advanced  Medical  Equip- 
ment Repair,  Nike  Missile  and  Nike 
Test  Equipment  Repair,  Commercial 
Communications,  Defense  Systems 
Analysis,  Geophysics,  Education,  Lin- 
guistics, Bacterial  Metabolism,  Aero- 
nautical Engineering,  and  Manpower 
Utilization. 

Of  the  450,000  civilians  employed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
120,000  are  foreign  nationals  in  about 
60  countries.  It  has  long  been  the 
Army’s  practice  to  include  these  in 
its  training  activities.  In  addition,  the 
Army  shares  its  training  resources 
and  know-how  with  others  overseas 
who  are  not  Army  employees.  While 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  sharing 
is  usually  to  aid  the  local  economy, 
improved  international  relationships 
also  result. 

The  past  two  years  have  in  many 
respects  been  turbulent  ones  for  the 
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Army.  Special  retraining  programs 
for  civilians  affected  by  base  closures, 
transfers  of  functions,  and  consolida- 
tions have  received  strong  indorse- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Under  provisions  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  re- 
training programs  may  be  designed 
to  prepare  employees  for  positions  in 
other  Federal  agencies  or  for  indus- 
try. However,  practically  all  retrain- 
ing efforts  of  Army  have  been  for 
positions  within  the  Department  of 
Defense.  During  the  period  1 January 
1964  to  30  September  1965,  495  em- 


s ployees  completed  planned  retraining 

i,  at  26  Army  installations.  This  required 

43,160  manhours  of  on-the-job  and 
- classroom  instruction  in  73  different 

: occupations.  Ninety  percent  of  these 

i displaced  employees  have  been  placed 

:■  in  positions  requiring  skills  new  to 

d them. 

d ! Army  civilians  compete  for  un- 
i-  usually  significant  educational  oppor- 

i-  tunities.  Thus  they  acquire  knowledge 

ir  and  develop  skills  and  capabilities  so 

if  that  in  the  future  they  may  render 

■y  even  more  effective  service  to  the 

1-  Army.  Commanders  nominate  civili- 


ans for  these  opportunities.  Selections 
are  made  by  the  Army’s  Executive 
and  Professional  Development  Com- 
mittee or  are  screened  by  that  body 
for  submission  to  a selection  authority 
outside  the  Army.  Among  these  high- 
level  programs  are: 

National  War  College  (Resident 
Course).  Usually  one  civilian  space 
is  available  to  the  Army.  Since  Army 
civilians  were  first  admitted,  10  have 
been  graduated. 

U.S.  Army  War  College.  For  the 

past  three  years,  one  civilian  space 
has  been  allotted  for  this  residence 
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course.  Two  civilians  have  been  grad- 
uated and  one  is  currently  attending. 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Four  civilian  spaces  have 
been  allotted  for  the  1966-67  resi- 
dence course.  Including  the  five 
Army  civilians  attending  this  year, 
43  Army  civilians  have  been  enrolled. 

Princeton  University’s  Education 
Program  for  Federal  Officials  at 
Mid-Ca  reer.  Army  civilians  compete 
with  employees  of  all  other  Federal 
departments  for  approximately  15 
spaces  provided  for  this  program.  It 
makes  possible  advanced  graduate 
study  at  Princeton.  Selections  are 
made  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School 
there.  Four  Army  civilians  (one  each 
year)  have  won  this  opportunity. 

Career  Education  Awards  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs  (NIPA)  have  provided 
unusual  opportunities  for  13  Army 
civilians.  Competition  is  Federal-wide, 
with  selections  made  by  NIPA.  Those 
selected  receive  an  academic  year  at 
one  of  seven  universities — the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Cornell,  Harvard, 
Indiana  University,  Princeton,  Stan- 
ford, and  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army’s 
Research  and  Study  Fellowships 


are  regarded  by  many  as  the  pin- 
nacle of  civilian  opportunities  for 
training  and  education.  First  estab- 
lished in  1956,  these  Fellowships  are 
awarded  to  encourage  the  discovery, 
development,  and  increased  use  of 
the  best  creative  talents  among  Army’s 
outstanding  career  civilians.  Fellows 
must  be  in  grades  GS-12  or  above. 
They  are  enabled  to  devote  6 to  12 
months  in  full-time  study  or  research 
in  connection  with  a specific  project. 
The  program  is  administered  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  by  the  Execu- 
tive and  Professional  Development 
Committee.  Since  the  program  began, 
105  fellowships  have  been  awarded. 

Self-development  is  a responsibil- 
ity of  Army  civilians  as  it  is  of  the 
military  whom  they  support.  Yet  few 
Army  civilians  could  privately  under- 
take the  kinds  of  training  described 
here  which  the  Army  makes  possible 
for  them.  Most  of  them  recognize 
this  and  appreciate  the  opportunities 
given  to  them.  Both  the  civilian  and 
the  Army  profit  from  civilian  train- 
ing. Not  least  of  its  contributions  is 
that  of  helping  to  produce  a moti- 
vated workforce  imbued  with  a deep 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Army  missions  and  a pride  of 
accomplishment  in  their  achievement. 
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Long-Range  Patrol 

Capable  of  a variety  of  missions, 
the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  Long 
Range  Patrol  platoon — consisting  of 
five,  five-man  teams  of  trained  volun- 
teers— carries  out  long-range  clan- 
destine scouting  in  enemy  territory. 

Men  of  the  platoon  succesfully  cut 
their  teeth  in  War  Zone  D during  the 
173d’s  Operation  Hump.  A major- 
ity are  Rangers  and  all  are  airborne 
qualified.  The  teams  are  led  by  expe- 
rienced sergeants.  Whenever  there  is 
an  indication  a VC  unit  is  operating  in 
a certain  location,  a team  (or  several 
teams)  move  into  the  area.  “When 
we  find  an  enemy  unit,  we  can  call  in 
artillery  or  tactical  air,”  a lieutenant 
said,  “or  we  may  report  the  location 
so  one  of  the  infantry  battalions  can 
get  to  them.  Our  job  is  to  find  the 
VC,  not  fight  them.  Once  one  of  our 
teams  was  so  close  to  the  enemy, 
they  could  have  reached  out  and 
touched  them.” 

Awash  Ashore 

A stowaway  on  a ship  often  gets 
put  to  work  to  pay  for  his  passage— 
and  this  one  to  the  war  zone  was  treat- 
ed just  that  way.  This  stowaway  was  a 
beat-up  old  washing  machine  which 
somehow  was  included  with  the  how- 


itzers, maintenance  equipment,  arm- 
ored personnel  carriers,  trucks,  tents 
and  other  items  brought  to  Vietnam 
by  Battery  A,  3d  Battalion,  18th  Ar- 
tillery. Although  nobody  knows  ex- 
actly how  the  machine  did  get  there, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  items  in 
the  area  near  Pleiku.  Day  and  night 
it  sloshes  away,  powered  by  a gas 
generator.  G.  I.  soap  and  a clothes- 
line made  of  communications  wire 
complete  the  equipment  of  the  boon- 
docks  laundromat. 

Father/ Son— Wings/Watch 

Parachutists  wings  that  his  father 
wore  during  World  War  II,  and  the 
watch  his  father  used  in  the  same  con- 
flict, are  being  carried  into  combat  by 
PFC  Larry  Frank,  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  (Airmobile).  PFC  Frank  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  enlisted  last  June, 
joined  the  2d  Battalion,  5th  Cavalry 
on  completion  of  airborne  training  at 
Fort  Benning.  His  father,  Harold  L. 
Frank,  asked  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son  of  Washington,  to  take  the  wings 
and  watch  to  Vietnam  on  a recent  trip 
there.  The  Senator  handed  them  over 
to  Major  General  Harry  W.  O.  Kin- 
nard,  who  pinned  the  wings  and  pre- 
sented PFC  Frank  with  the  watch. 

Open  Arms 

A combined  operation  of  1st  Cav- 
alry Division  Psy-War  troopers  and 
the  Vietnamese  government  is  making 
a significant  advance  in  the  govern- 
ment’s Choi  Hoi  (Open  Arms)  pro- 
gram in  the  area  of  Bong  Son.  Cavalry 
helicopters  equipped  with  loudspeak- 
ers and  leaflets  broadcast  the  govern- 
ment’s offer  to  provide  land,- tools  and 
seed  to  those  who  voluntarily  sur- 
render. A further  cash  bonus  is  paid 
to  former  insurgents  who  bring  in 
their  weapons.  In  the  Bong  Son  area, 
71  former  guerillas  marched  out  of 
the  jungle  to  accept  the  promises. 
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VC  Underground 


Ever  wonder  when  and  how  the 
Viet  Cong  dug  all  those  tunnels  you 
keep  hearing  about?  Actually,  they 
didn’t  do  it  in  the  first  place — and 
they  weren’t  dug  for  military  pur- 
poses at  all.  They  were  dug  in  the 
early  days  of  this  century  as  food 
storage  places.  Then,  during  the  Viet 
Minh  resistance  to  the  French  18 
years  ago,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
tunnels  were  made  to  order  for  mili- 
tary operations.  Now  the  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  improve  and  enlarge  them 
to  serve  both  as  a defense  and  as  a 
base  from  which  to  launch  offensive 
operations.  They  have  also  learned 
how  to  seal  off  sections  of  the  tun- 
nels to  guard  against  hand  grenades 
and  tear  gas. 

Instead  of  installing  pipes  for  ven- 
tilation, the  guerrillas  use  rabbits  and 
moles  to  dig  upwards.  Search  and 
destroy  units  usually  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  recognize  whether  the  rab- 
bit or  mole  hole  is  also  a ventilator 
for  a deep  tunnel.  Some  of  the  laby- 
rinthine tunnels  have  foxholes  to 
serve  both  as  protection  and  to  trap 
water  to  prevent  flooding  during  the 
monsoon  season. 


As  a defensive  measure  the  Viet 
Cong  have  installed  elaborate  booby 
traps,  as  U.  S.  soldiers  have  learned. 
One  organization,  the  1st  Battalion, 
5th  Infantry  “Bobcats”  of  the  25th 
Division,  has  a specialized  group  of 
“tunnel  runners” — soldiers  who  have 
become  experts  in  cleaning  up  the 
tunnels.  They  usually  operate  in  small 
teams  with  a security  guard  around 
their  base  of  operation.  Two  men 
armed  with  flashlights,  pistols,  smoke 
grenades  and  a portable  telephone,  go 
through  the  tunnel  system.  When  the 
tunnel  and  its  branches  have  been 
searched  thoroughly — and  often  the 
men  find  hidden  snipers  or  large 
caches  of  food,  medicines,  ammuni- 
tion— the  exits  are  blown  up.  The 
tunnel  runners  clear  as  many  as  four 
tunnels  a day,  operating  seven  days 
a week.  During  the  recent  Operation 
Buckskin,  the  Chemical  Section  of  the 
3d  Brigade  of  1st  Infantry  Division 
cleared  a vast  network  of  winding, 
twisting  tunnels — virtually  a city  un- 
derground. 

Ideas  Into  Items 

The  Navy  cargo-net  idea  has  been 
translated  by  1st  Cavalry  Division  into 
a “Trooper  Ladder,”  recently  used  by 
1st  Airborne  Brigade’s  1st  Battalion, 
8th  Airborne  Cavalry.  The  device 
consists  of  steel  cables  supporting 
rungs  of  aluminum  tubing,  to  produce 
a light,  compact,  flexible  ladder  for 
access  to  or  from  a hovering  aircraft. 

A grenade-carrying  vest  inspired  by 
the  vests  used  by  duck  hunters  has 
helped  ease  the  load  carried  by  gren- 
adiers in  Vietnam  and  earned  a cita- 
tion for  its  inventors  from  their  com- 
manding officer.  The  vest,  developed 
by  PFC  Carl  M.  Mennare  and  PFC 
Wilson  O.  Robertson  of  Company  C, 
2d  Battalion,  327th  Infantry  of  the 
1st  Brigade,  101st  Airborne  Division 
will  carry  two  basic  loads  of  M-79 
grenades,  a total  of  36  rounds  dis- 
tributed on  each  side. 
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Three  Makes  Four 

Solving  the  problem  of  being  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time — actually  in 
four  instead  of  three  places — calls  for 
some  old-fashioned  American  ingenu- 
ity. This  was  provided  when  1st 
Battalion,  77th  Artillery  had  to  cover 
an  80-square  mile  area  with  only 
three  howitzer  batteries.  By  disregard- 
ing existing  TOE,  the  battalion  com- 
mander drew  two  guns  and  crews 
from  two  batteries,  to  establish  a 
fourth  battery.  A big  problem,  how- 
ever, was  lack  of  messing  equipment 
for  four  batteries.  This  was  solved 
when  a cook  constructed  an  outdoor 
grill  from  ammunition  steel  rods  and 
a hole  in  the  ground,  utilizing  tin  cans 
and  some  sheet  metal. 

Otters  Aloft 

They  aren't  sleek  and  silvery;  nei- 
ther are  they  squat  and  solid  bris- 
tling with  deadly  weaponry.  They’re 
single-engine  aircraft  that  fly  the 
courier  and  shuttle  flights  to  a score 
of  outposts  and  Special  Forces  camps 
in  the  III  Corps  area  in  Vietnam.  Six 
Otters  of  the  1st  Platoon,  54th  Air- 
mobile Company  in  the  first  five 
months  of  operation  carried  more 
than  11.5  million  pounds  of  cargo 
and  12,828  passengers.  Cargo  ranges 
from  PX  supplies  to  live  pigs  for  re- 
mote Vietnamese  outposts. 

Charlie's  Place 

Only  off-shore  military  installation 
held  by  U.  S.  troops  in  Vietnam  is 
the  claim  of  the  518th  Signal  Detach- 
ment, composed  of  Signal  Corps  tech- 
nicians and  Infantry  security  forces. 
Known  as  Charlie’s  Island,  it  is  six 
miles  out  in  the  China  Sea— mountain- 
ous, brush-covered,  boulder-strewn, 
but  also  the  best  location  along  the 
coast  for  a communications  site. 
Army  Engineers  bulldozed  and  lev- 
eled a saddle  between  two  of  the 
rocky  hills,  and  men  of  the  518th 
completed  the  construction.  Soldiers 
visiting  the  mainland  bring  back  ply- 


wood scraps  for  flooring  boards, 
packing  crates  for  storage  bins  and 
closets,  and  anything  else  that  can 
be  used.  Bathing  facilities  are  pro- 
vided at  "Pebble  Beach,”  where  peb- 
bles are  as  large  as  softballs  and 
smooth  as  glass.  Fresh  water  must  be 
brought  from  the  mainland.  Although 
troops  are  allowed  regular  passes  to 
Saigon  or  Nha  Trang,  few  take  ad- 
vantage of  this.  Instead,  they  provide 
much  of  their  own  entertainment, 
swimming,  singing  to  guitar  music, 
even  golfing  by  using  the  side  of  a 
hill  as  back-stop  for  drives.  All  posts 
are  manned  24  hours  a day,  seven 
days  a week.  ’SUr 


MACV  Observer 

"Well  men,  if  we  start  back  now  we  should 
catch  the  Iasi  half  hour  of  "Combat'’  on  TV." 
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Faced  with  unique  responsibilities, 
the  Provost  Marshal  on  Okinawa  is 
assisted  by  a unique  organization — 


Okinawa 


is  Their 


Beat 


Sergeant  Major  Foster  C.  Kramer 
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ON  Okinawa,  that  vital  link  in  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Free  World,  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  Provost  Marshal,  United 
States  Army,  Ryukyu  Islands,  include 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  for  all 
the  military  services,  and  in  some 
cases  the  civilian  population  as  well. 
To  enable  him  to  fulfill  these  obli- 
gations, an  Armed  Forces  Agreement 
provides  for  the  organization  known 
as  the  Ryukyuan  Armed  Forces  Police 
(RAFP),  an  American  military  police 
organization. 

Perhaps  here,  more  than  any  place 
in  the  world,  the  Military  Police 
motto,  “Of  the  Troops  and  For  the 
Troops,”  applies,  for  here  personnel 
are  drawn  from  all  the  U.  S.  Armed 
Services  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
assigned  strength,  and  assigned  to  the 
1st  Military  Police  Group,  U.  S. 
Army,  to  perform  duties  with  RAFP. 

All  personnel  assigned  for  such  duty 
attend  a course  at  the  Ryukyuan 
Armed  Forces  Police  Academy.  For- 
mally-trained policemen  receive  a one- 
week  refresher  course,  stressing  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  Okinawa.  Those  with 
no  prior  training  attend  a four-week 
course  covering  all  aspects  of  police 
work,  based  on  Department  of  the 
Army  and  local  requirements.  Upon 
graduation  they  are  placed  on-the-job 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  experi- 
enced military  policemen. 

RAFP  on  Okinawa  serve  in  a situ- 
ation similar  to  their  civilian  blue- 
coated  counterparts  in  an  American 
city  of  about  75,000.  They  provide 
service  not  only  to  the  military  per- 
sonnel but  also  to  United  States  Gov- 
ernment civilian  employees  and  de- 
pendents. 

Each  of  the  Armed  Services  on 
Okinawa  polices  its  own  installations. 

SERGEANT  MAJOR  FOSTER  C.  KRAMER  is 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  1st  Military  Police 
Group  Ryukyu  Islands. 


RAFP  assists  commanders  in  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline, and  enforces  military  regu- 
lations and  applicable  civil  laws  out- 
side of  these  installations  among  per- 
sons subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice. 

Major  road  nets  on  the  island  are 
patrolled,  accidents  investigated,  minor 
traffic  problems  corrected,  and  of- 
fenses involving  military  personnel  in- 
vestigated in  cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 
which  furnishes  a Ryukyuan  police- 
man for  each  motor  patrol  manned 
by  RAFP.  The  military  and  the  ci- 
vilian policemen,  working  as  a team, 
extend  their  mission  to  civilian  com- 
munities and  provide  police  supervi- 
sion over  the  entire  island.  These  pa- 
trols are  supplemented  by  additional 
foot  and  motor  patrols  assigned  to  the 
numerous  villages  frequented  by  mil- 
itary personnel.  They  render  assistance 
to  the  servicemen  on  pass  and  main- 
tain law  and  order. 

The  enforcement  of  regulations  on 
U.  S.  Army  installations  and  through- 
out the  on-post  housing  areas  is  han- 
dled by  a platoon  of  the  62d  Military 
Police  Company,  a part  of  the  First 
Military  Police  Group.  The  on-base 
MP  is  teamed  with  a Ryukyuan  Se- 
curity Guard  who  acts  as  interpreter 
and  assistant.  These  patrols  may  be 
called  upon  to  provide  support  for 
RAFP  if  needed. 

The  Ryukyuan  Security  Guards, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  “yellow 
hats,”  are  organized  in  units  patterned 
after  the  military  and  come  under  the 
Physical  Security  Division  of  the  1st 
MP  Group.  They  attend  a seven-week 
basic  training  course  and  then,  except 
for  limited  powers  of  arrest  off  mili- 
tary facilities,  function  as  military 
policemen  complete  with  a distinctive 
uniform.  The  guards  are  formed  into 
two  battalions,  consisting  of  five 
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Guard  Companies  and  two  Sentry 
Dog  Companies,  with  a Military  Po- 
lice noncommissioned  officer  assigned 
to  supervise  the  activities  of  each  unit. 
Their  primary  mission  to  provide  se- 
curity for  military  installations  on 
Okinawa,  which  includes  training  and 
handling  sentry  dogs  for  sensitive 
areas. 

As  a part  of  the  1st  MP  Group 
they  supplement  the  military  person- 
nel and  support  RAFP  in  police-type 
duties.  Probably  the  most  important 
of  these  duties  is  to  provide  traffic 
control  on  major  arteries  and  at  en- 
trances to  military  installations,  with 
authority  to  handle  traffic  violations 
by  both  American  and  Ryukyuan 
personnel. 

Key  man  for  the  RAFP  operation 
is  the  desk  sergeant,  who  sets  in  mo- 
tion and  maintains  control  over  the 
forces  charged  with  island-wide  police 
supervision.  Except  for  special  juris- 
diction controls  which  he  must  ob- 
serve, his  duties  are  much  the  same  as 
his  civilian  counterparts.  Military  per- 
sonnel must  be  turned  over  to  their  re- 
spective service  for  disposition;  civilian 
employees  and  military  dependents 
are  turned  over  to  their  supervisor 
or  sponsor  or  referred  to  the  USCAR 
Court;  and  Ryukyuans  are  referred  to 
the  Government  of  the  Ryukyuan 
Islands  Police. 

To  handle  this  complex  job  effi- 
ciently, he  maintains  contact  with  the 
patrols  by  radio.  With  the  aid  of  a 
metal  mapboard  and  small  magnets, 
the  radio  operator  can  plot  the  loca- 
tions of  the  patrols  at  all  times.  This 
enables  the  desk  sergeant  to  dispatch 
a patrol  nearest  to  the  scene  of  an 
incident. 

The  22,000  civilian-type  automo- 
biles, motorcycles,  and  motor  scoot- 
ers owned  and  operated  by  American 
personnel  stationed  on  the  island 
create  a problem  of  control,  requiring 
safety  inspections,  registration  and  li- 
censing. The  Vehicle  Registration  Sec- 


tion, also  a part  of  the  1st  MP  Group, 
maintains  all  records  pertaining  to 
registration  of  vehicles,  personal 
weapons,  and  pets  for  all  of  the 
Armed  Services. 

The  123d  Criminal  Investigation 
Detachment  (CID)  provides  support 
for  RAFP  in  serious  offenses  ranging 
from  larcenies  to  homicides.  Their 
scope  in  an  oversea  area  is  much 
wider  than  their  civilian  counterparts, 
or  even  their  military  counterparts 
stationed  within  the  United  States. 
Specialized  fields,  such  as  counterfeit- 
ing and  narcotics,  normally  handled 
in  the  States  by  other  federal  agencies, 
here  fall  within  the  scope  of  CID, 
except  for  like  civilian  cases  which 
are  normally  handled  by  GRI  police 
in  conjunction  with  USCAR. 

The  one  man  who  must  be  con- 
versant with  all  facets  of  this  program 
is  the  RAFP  Operations  Officer.  He 
must  provide  the  answers  to  questions 
pertaining  to  operations  and  to  specific 
offenses.  He  must  constantly  supervise 
and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  the 
various  RAFP  sections.  He  must  pro- 
vide liaison  between  RAFP,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Ryukyu  Police,  and 
the  other  Armed  Services  on  the 
island.  He  must  seek  out  the  problem 
areas  and  be  aware  of  changing  situ- 
ations, to  facilitate  maximum  per- 
formance by  the  various  sections  of 
RAFP.  He  must  also  keep  the 
USARYIS  Provost  Marshal  informed 
in  all  areas  of  importance  to  the  com- 
mand on  Okinawa.  In  supervising, 
coordinating,  and  planning,  he  is 
aided  by  an  assistant  operations  officer 
and  an  operations  NCO. 

RAFP  has  been  proven  invaluable 
in  assisting  the  commanders  through- 
out the  island  in  maintaining  law  and 
order  and  in  minimizing  incidents  in- 
volving Ryukyuan  and  American  per- 
sonnel. Perhaps  better  than  any 
indicator,  the  overall  low  crime  rate  on 
Okinawa  reflects  the  success  of  the 
Ryukyuan  Armed  Forces  Police. 
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26th  (Yankee) 
Massachusetts 


* 

28th  (Keystone) 
Pennsylvania 

( 

29th  (Blue  and  Gray) 
Virginia,  D.C., 
Pennsylvania 


33d  (Prairie) 


Illinois 


34th  (Red  Bull) 

Iowa,  Minnesota, 

N.  Dakota,  S.  Dakota 

38th  (Cyclone) 

Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Indiana 

A 


40th  (Grizzly) 
California,  Utah 


43d  (Winged  Victory) 
Connecticut,  Maine, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island 


Today  as  then  . . . 

our  partner 
in  preparedness 
the  Army 
National  Guard 


17  May  1941 

Go  Get’em! 

Twenty-five  years  ago 
this  month  these  addi- 
tional eight  Guard  di- 
visions had  entered  on 
active  duty  status  for 
the  duration.  By  17  May 
1941,  the  entire  300,000- 
man  National  Guard  was 
on  active  duty.  Over  the 
next  four  years  Guard 


units  were  in  combat  in 
every  theater  of  opera- 
tions. The  Guard  earned 
47  campaign  streamers, 
20  Guardsmen  were 
awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  And  75,000  en- 
listed Guardsmen  won 
commissions. 


During  20-kilometer  ski  race,  contestants  stop  to 
fire  at  four  targets — one  from  the  off-hand  posi- 
tion, as  Sergeants  Hunter  and  Privratski  are  do- 
ing below,  and  the  other  three  from  choice,  as 
is  Lt.  Spencer  firing  from  prone  position  above. 


''You  are  now  honorary  Alpini."  This 
toast  to  seventeen  U.  S.  Army  Southern 
European  Task  Force  soldiers  by  an  NCO 
of  Italy's  famous  Alpini  Corps  mountain 
force,  was  addressed  to  the  first  Ameri- 
cans to  complete  the  Italian  Alpini  Ski 
School  in  Corvara,  Italy.  Volunteers  from 
throughout  Southern  European  Task  Force, 
the  men  chose  to  spend  their  Christmas 
holiday  learning  how  to  ski  and  keep 
pace  with  the  rugged  Alpini  soldier.  Ar- 
riving novices,  they  were  soon  able  to 
participate  in  a rugged  field  problem— 
a 30-kilometer  march  on  skis,  a night 
out  in  a snow  hut  and  a firing  exercise 
with  carbine  in  temperatures  well  below 
zero.  Upon  graduation,  the  Americans 
were  presented  Alpini  hats  by  their  in- 
structors. 


Gun  in  hand  and  skis  on  feet 
US.  Army  biathletes  compete  in 


Schussing  and  Shooting 


THE  National  Biathlon  Champion- 
ships held  recently  at  Lake  Plac- 
id, New  York,  was  converted  into  an 
All-Army  family  affair  as  the  five  top 
places  in  the  ski-and-shoot  competi- 
tion were  won  by  soldiers  assigned  to 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska. 

The  Modern  Winter  Biathlon — 
newest  of  the  international  Olympic 
sports — was  added  to  the  Winter 
Olympic  lists  in  1960,  and  to  the 
Winter  Olympic  Games  of  February 
1964.  It  is  a grueling  sport  which 
combines  cross-country  ski  racing 
with  rifle  marksmanship.  The  race 
course  is  20  kilometers — over  uphill, 
downhill  and  level  terrain.  At  four 
points  along  the  course  competitors 
stop  to  fire  five  rounds  at  targets  at 
ranges  of  100,  150,  200  and  250 
meters.  The  shooter  may  select  his 
own  firing  position,  except  that  at 
the  100-meter  range  he  must  fire  off- 
hand (standing).  For  each  shot  which 
misses  the  target,  the  racer  has  two 
minutes  added  to  his  adjusted  elapsed 
time.  The  man  who  completes  the 


course  in  the  least  time,  as  adjusted, 
wins. 

Only  place  in  the  United  States 
where  Biathlon  competitors  are 
trained  is  the  U.  S.  Modern  Winter 
Biathlon  Training  Center  at  Fort 
Richardson,  Alaska.  Under  supervi- 
sion of  the  Commanding  General, 
United  States  Army,  Alaska,  the  Cen- 
ter carries  out  a year-round  program 
of  skiing,  marksmanship,  cross-coun- 
try running,  swimming,  and  calisthen- 
ics. The  entire  program  is  aimed  at 
giving  the  men  speed  and  stamina, 
plus  breath  and  heart  control  to  fire 
accurately  in  the  face  of  well-trained, 
skilled,  determined  international  com- 
petition. 

U.  S.  Army  biatheletes  are  all  vol- 
unteers. The  Center  is  open  to  any 
young  man  in  the  United  States  who 
can  meet  the  requirements  for  Army 
service,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
training.  Requests  for  information 
should  be-  directed  to  the  Officer  in 
Charge,  U.  S.  Modern  Winter  Biath- 
lon Training  Center,  Fort  Richard- 
son, APO  Seattle  98749. 
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One  of  top  shooters  was  First  Sergeant  Antonio  Vidal,  Army  of  Chile. 
Music  proves  universal  appeal  among  international  shooters. 
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These  riflemen  have  in  their  sights 


Target: 
Understanding 


Specialist  5 Stanley  S.  Johnson 


Since  its  inception  in  1960,  the  Pan 
American  Invitational  Military 
Rifle  Match  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  Forces  Southern  Command 
(USARSO)  has  become  an  annual 
competition  with  top  marksmen  from 
armies  of  18  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  participating. 

Honors  were  won  last  year  by  a 
rifle  team  from  the  Army  of  Ecuador 
at  Empire  Range  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  Ecuadorian  victory  was  in  Match 
8 — the  American  National  Match 
Course  which  was  the  most  important 
team  event  of  the  eight-match  series. 
With  a total  score  of  1474  out  of  a 
possible  1500  points  the  Ecuadorians 
set  a new  match  record. 


SPECIALIST  5 STANLEY  S.  JOHNSON  is  as- 
signed to  Headquarters,  United  States  Army 
Forces  Southern  Command. 


In  his  welcoming  statement  Major 
General  J.  D.  Alger,  USARSO  Com- 
mander, emphasized  that  “this  match 
is  conducted  to  promote  good  rifle 
marksmanship  and  to  enhance  the 
goodwill  and  friendship  now  existing 
among  the  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries.” 

Just  how  does  a Latin  American 
army  influence  relations  among  peo- 
ples? Although  the  direct  effects  of 
the  Latin  American  military  establish- 
ments on  their  nations  has  decreased 
in  recent  years,  they  still  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  directing  the  trend 
of  their  national  affairs.  Armies  are 
used  to  maintain  internal  order,  for 
country-building  activities  such  as  road 
and  school  constructon,  and  as  a bul- 
wark against  communist  subversion. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  United 
States  strives  to  maintain  good  rela- 
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Target:  Understanding 


tions  not  only  with  the  high-ranking 
officers  who  play  a direct  role  in  the 
affairs  of  their  countries,  but  with  the 
soldiers  who  serve  for  varying  pe- 
riods, and  then  return  to  civilian  life. 

In  several  countries,  such  as  Bolivia, 
Ecuador  and  Venezuela,  soldiers  come 
from  rural  areas  where  a high  rate  of 
illiteracy  exists.  Many  of  the  recruits 
cannot  read  or  write,  but  they  learn 
as  part  of  their  military  training.  When 
they  return  to  their  homes  after  army 
service  they  are  prepared  to  take  an 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  their 
communities,  some  in  rural  areas 
where  communism  thrives  on  poverty 
and  ignorance. 

The  Latin  American  ex-soldier  in 
such  an  area  is  often  in  a position 
to  interpret  the  outside  world  to  his 
village  or  city.  How  he  feels  about 
the  United  States,  and  how  well  he 
supports  Free  World  objectives,  may 
well  have  been  determined  by  his 
experiences  in  associating  with  his 
U.  S.  Army  counterparts. 

An  enthusiastic  spokesman  for  the 
U.  S.  in  a tiny  back-country  hamlet 
in  South  America  may  not  seem  par- 
ticularly important — not  when  viewed 
against  the  great  conflicts  of  the  world. 
But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  began  in  many  such 
unimportant  villages  and  it  is  there 
that  it  may  be  won.  It  began  partly 
because  there  were  no  voices  present 
who  could  expose  the  true  nature  of 
communism,  those  who  could  speak 
out  in  support  of  the  free  way  of  life. 

This  is  why  the  annual  Pan  Amer- 
ican Invitational  Military  Rifle  Match 
is  more  than  a big  sporting  competi- 
tion. It  gives  an  influential  segment 
of  Latin  American  life  the  opportunity 
for  first-hand  observation  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  and  glimpses  of  our  way  of 
life.  The  match  is  an  important  tool 
for  better  understanding. 

U.  S.  Army  Marksmanship  Training  Unit  mem- 
bers are  interested  watchers,  help  coach 

various  teams. 
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Dinner  can  wait  when  it’s 


"DUSTOFF"  TO  THE  RESCUE 

A faint  wisp  of  violet  smoke  rising  lazily  from  an  embattled  jungle 
clearing  is  the  signal  for  the  Army  helicopter  ambulances  of  the  1st 
Logistical  Command  that  there  is  a wounded  soldier  waiting  to  be 
picked  up.  The  aerial  ambulances  had  been  put  in  motion  minutes 
earlier  by  a radio  message  from  the  area.  Every  day,  time  and  again, 
the  medical  evacuation  crews  find  the  signals,  lower  their  unarmed 
helicopters  to  lift  out  wounded  soldiers.  Dubbed  “Operation  Dustoff,” 
the  rescuers  are  figuring  prominently  in  the  lowest  combat  death  rate 
in  history.  Figures  show  that  deaths  from  combat  wounds  in  Vietnam 
are  400  percent  lower  than  World  War  II  and  200  percent  lower  than 
in  Korea,  where  the  system  of  medical  air  evacuation  was  first  intro- 
duced in  combat. 

When  a soldier  is  wounded,  his  unit  radio  operator  notifies  a medi- 
cal evacuation  coordinating  officer,  giving  location  and  extent  of 
wounds.  In  seconds  the  information  is  relayed  to  the  nearest  ambu- 
lance unit.  Crews  consisting  of  a pilot  and  co-pilot,  an  enlisted  medic 
and  a crewchief  are  standing  by  24  hours  a day.  When  occasion  de- 
mands, the  pilots  perform  their  secondary  military  occupational  spe- 
cialty as  assistant  surgeon. 

The  helicopters  often  land  in  the  middle  of  hostile  areas  to  take 
out  the  wounded.  The  crews  live  a catch-as-catch-can  life,  eating  and 
sleeping  literally  on  the  run.  Frequently,  meals  are  interrupted  by  the 
radio  crackling  “Dustoff  31,  this  is  Dustoff  Control — we  have  two 
urgent  litter  cases  at  our  location.  . . .”  The  crews  take  off  immediate- 
ly, for  speed  in  getting  the  wounded  to  medical  facilities  is  vital.  May- 
be they  can  finish  their  meal  when  they  return. — MACV  Reporter 


C Rations  are  consumed  with  gusto  when  soldiers 

ADD  A DASH  OF  IMAGINATION 

Tired  of  C rations?  Well,  just  take  a look  at  some  of  the  recipes 
that  have  been  evolved  after  six  months  of  experimenting  during  com- 
bat missions  by  some  of  the  imaginative  cooks  and  just  plain  camper- 
type  soldiers  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division.  Fishermen,  hunters,  enthus- 
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The  Army  Scene 


iasts  who  take  to  the  woods  for  civilian  camping  ventures  should  also 
find  these  interesting.  All  ingredients  found  in  these  recipes — except 
for  hot  sauce  that  may  be  procured  from  the  mess  hall — are  available 
in  various  C rations. 

Creamed  Chicken  Noodle  Soup:  1 can  of  chicken  and  noodles; 
quarter  can  of  water;  powdered  cream;  1 can  crackers.  Crumble  the 
crackers  into  the  other  ingredients  in  a canteen  cup.  Stir  over  fire  until 
it  just  reaches  a boil. 

Pasta  of  Beans:  Put  a can  of  Cheddar  cheese  over  a can  of  beans 
and  meatballs  that  have  been  placed  in  canteen  cup.  Simmer  over  fire 
until  the  cheese  melts. 

Viet  Cong  Challenge:  In  canteen  cup,  stir  1 can  of  beans  and 
franks,  half  a chopped  onion,  adding  5 shakes  of  hot  sauce.  Let  it 
come  to  a slight  simmer. 

Egg  Omelette:  Open  both  ends  of  a can  of  ham  and  eggs.  Push 
contents  out  gently  so  they  don’t  break  up.  Cut  into  thirds,  then  fry 
in  canteen  cup  until  crisp  brown. 

Vietnamese  French  Toast:  Cut  loaf  of  white  bread  in  half; 
spread  contents  of  can  of  cheddar  cheese  on  one  side;  toast  over  fire 
of  bamboo  shoots. 

For  any  of  the  recipes,  the  fruit  desserts  in  cans  is  eminently  ac- 
ceptable. So  far,  however,  the  imaginations  of  the  soldier-chefs  ap- 
pears to  have  bogged  down  on  producing  anything  with  wide  appeal, 
using  the  ham  and  lima  beans  combination  of  C rations.  — Sp  4 
Raymond  A.  Pezz.oli,  Information  Office,  1st  Infantry  Division. 
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They  have  build ed  Him  an  altar ” 


CHURCH  IS  WHERE  THE  SOLDIER  IS 


Operating  on  the  theory  that  a chaplain’s  work  is  never  done,  the 
corps  of  34  men  of  the  cloth  assigned  to  the  Army’s  1st  Logistical 
Command  each  week  make  more  than  a thousand  pastoral  calls  on 
troops  and  conduct  some  100  religious  services  throughout  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

An  average  three-month  period  sees  the  chaplains  making  some 
1500  hospital  calls,  better  than  8000  counseling  interviews,  3500  visits 
to  barracks,  tents  and  other  quarters  and  several  dozen  visits  with 
soldiers  in  disciplinary  confinement,  according  to  Command  Chaplain 
(Lt.  Col.)  Edwin  F.  Hall,  Jr. 

Thirty-two  of  the  command’s  chaplains  are  commissioned  officers; 
the  other  two  are  English-speaking  Vietnamese  priests  who  assist  the 
chaplaincy  program  at  Qui  Nhon  and  Nha  Trang. 

“Getting  around  presents  one  of  our  biggest  problems,”  Chaplain 
Hall  claims.  “Because  our  troops  are  scattered  over  some  600  miles 
of  Vietnam,  and  we  want  to  leave  no  unit  uncovered,  we  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  getting  to  our  ‘churches’  by  jeep,  plane  and  anything 
else  which  happens  by  at  an  opportune  moment.  Services  are  not 
restricted  to  weekends — We  hold  them  as  the  occasion  permits.” 

The  church  is  where  the  soldier  is.  At  times  services  are  conducted 
in  civilian  and  military  chapels  and  churches.  Deep  in  the  “boonies,” 
a truck  hood  serves  as  the  altar. 

More  than  12,000  aggregate  attendance  at  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish  services  is  chalked  up  monthly  by  the  Logistical  Command 
chaplaincy.  “Morale  in  the  1st  Logistical  Command  is  as  high  as  I’ve 
ever  seen  it  anywhere  in  the  Army,”  Chaplain  Hall  attests.  “I  like  to 
think  that  our  34  chaplains  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  this.” — Army 
Reporter,  Vietnam 


The  Digest  Comes  of  Age 

I 

This  issue  completes  twenty  years  of  publication  of  ARMY 
INFORMATION  DIGEST  in  its  present  format.  Beginning 
with  the  Army’s  birthday  next  month,  a new,  enlarged  ARMY 
DIGEST — streamlined  in  name  as  well  as  content — will  bring 
added  features,  new  departments  to  make  the  official  maga- 
zine of  the  Army  even  more  representative  of  the  diversified 
readership  interests  of  our  professional,  modern  Army. 

To  insure  receiving  ARMY  DIGEST  regularly  in  your  unit,  be  > 
sure  that  your  unit  publications  officer  has  submitted  the  ! 
revised  DA  Form  12-4  (dated  1 December  1965)  to  the  Army 
Publications  Center,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Procedures  under 
the  “pinpoint"  method  of  distribution  are  spelled  out  in  DA 
Circular  360-1. 


Who  Writes 

Their  Training  Schedule  - ? 


One  of  the  main  objectives  of  Army 
training  is  uniformity.  To  achieve  that 
end,  responsibility  for  continental  Army 
training  has  been  placed  under  a single 
headquarters — the  U.  S.  Continental  Army 
Command. 

This  centralized  training  control  extends 
throughout  the  Army  Reserve.  All  of  its  units 
follow  the  appropriate  Army  Training  Pro- 
gram, just  as  their  counterparts  in  the  active 
Army.  Reserve  units  take  the  same  Army 
Training  Tests,  and  their  individual  members 
undergo  the  same  Military  Occupational 
Specialty  testing. 


Army  Reservists  selected  to  attend  Army 
service  schools  and  Army  area  schools  must 
meet  the  same  standards  as  active  Army 
men.  Qualification  for  promotion  is  the  same 
as  for  the  active  Army. 

This  uniform  training  pattern  has  enabled 
many  Army  Reserve  units  and  individuals 
to  take  their  places  with  the  Active  Army  in 
large  scale  maneuvers,  such  as  Desert  Strike. 
In  every  instance  they  won  accolades  from 
commanders  and  maneuver  directors  alike. 

Through  standardized  training,  they  have 
developed 
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Mission:  Army  Digest 

“To  provide  timely, 
factual  information  of 
professional  interest 
to  members  of  the 
United  States  Army| 


Brig.  Gen.  Keith  L.  Ware 
Chief  of  Information 
Department  of  Army 


With  this  issue  marking  the  191st  year  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
the  20th  of  its  official  magazine,  the  DIGEST  moves  into  a new  dimen- 
sion—not  only  in  size  and  color  but  in  scope  and  content,  reflecting  the 
diversified  reader  interests  of  the  professional,  modern  Army.  To  report 
the  many  aspects  of  soldier  life,  your  contribution  of  articles,  photo- 
graphs, cartoons,  and  feature  items  of  interest  to  and  for  the  troops  is 
invited  and  encouraged.  Direct  communication  is  authorized  to  the 
Editor,  ARMY  DIGEST,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314. 
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The  mission  of  ARMY  INFORMA- 
TION DIGEST  is  to  provide  timely, 
factual  information  of  profes- 
sional interest  to  members  of  the 
United  States  Army.  The  DIGEST 
is  published  undet  supervision  of 
the  Army  Chief  of  Information 
to  provide  timely  and  authorita- 
tive information  on  policies,  plans, 
operations,  and  technical  develop- 
ments of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  the  Active  Army,  Army 
National  Guard,  and  Army  Re- 
serve. It  also  serves  as  a vehicle 
for  timely  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  assists  in 
the  achievement  of  information 
objectives  of  the  Army.  ■ Manu- 
scripts of  general  interest  to 
Army  personnel  are  invited.  Direct 
communication  is  authorized  to: 
Editor,  ARMY  DIGEST,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Virginia  223- 
14.  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
material  may  be  reprinted  pro- 
vided credit  is  given  to  the 
DIGEST  and  the  author.  | Mili- 
tary unit  distribution:  From  the 

U.S.  Army  AG  Publication  Center, 
2800  Eastern  Boulevard,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21220,  in  accordance 
with  DA  Form  12-4  requirements 
submitted  by  commanders.  ■ 
Individual  subscriptions:  $3.50  an- 
nually to  Stateside  and  APO 
addresses;  $4.50  to  foreign  ad- 
dresses. | Individual  paid  sub- 
scribers should  address  inquiries 
regarding  new  subscriptions,  re- 
newals or  change  of  address  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  ■ Use 
of  funds  for  printing  this  publi- 
cation approved  by  Headquarters, 
Department  of  Army,  30  March 
1966. 
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'ABOVE  AND  BEYOND” 

Medal  of  Honor  Award  to  PFC  Milton  Olive,  III 
Memorial  to  Our  Nation’s  Heroes,  by  Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 

Freedom’s  Foundation  Medal  of  Honor  Grove  dedicated. 

ARMY  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Instant  R&D,  by  Col.  Frank  Milner 

ERDL  develops  new  items  of  jungle  combat. 

Faces  of  Combat  (Pictorial) 

To  the  End  of  the  Line,  by  Maj.  Thomas  B.  Eustis 

Moving  materiel  from  U.  S.  to  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

Assignment:  Vietnam 

Helpful  hints  for  the  Vietnam-bound. 

Communications  Link  in  Ethiopia,  by  SFC  Frank  L.  Lewis 

At  Kagnew  Station,  words  become  weapons. 

TRAINING 

The  Fighting  Man’s  Code  of  Conduct 

Patriots  have  adhered  to  its  principles  in  every  war. 

This  Is  Basic! 

Men  become  soldiers  at  basic  training  centers. 

And  This  is  AIT 

They  learn  combat  specialties  in  Advanced  Individual  Training. 
School  of  Combat — Vietnam  Style 

Its  keynote — Stay  alert  to  stay  alive. 

HERITAGE 

Anyone  Seen  Yank?  by  SFC  Warren  J.  Le  Mon 

Famed  magazine  of  World  War  II  was  by  and  for  the  Gl. 

General  of  the  Army 

Can  you  name  U.  S.  soldiers  who  held  this  highest  rank? 

We  Are  the  Engineers 

Distinctive  Insignia  of  Engineer  battalions. 

Fort  Devens,  Defending  the  Cradle  of  Liberty 

Another  in  series  on  famous  Army  posts'. 

WHAT’S  NEW  FOR  YOU  AND  ARMY 

Personal  News  and  Notes 

On  the  Spot — Letters 

So  They  Say — Quotable  Comments 

At  Ease! — Sports  and  Recreation 

Humor  in  Army  Green 

Trends — In  Materiel  and  Weaponry 

Legal  Eagle — What’s  New  in  Legislation,  Regulations 


AIIMY  IHfil'ST 


COVER:  Heir  to  an  Army  tradition  that  is  191 
years  old  on  14  June,  the  young  soldier  com- 
pleting basic  can  look  forward  to  a diversified 
career  to  match  his  skills — building,  destroying, 
fighting,  or  pioneering  in  civic  action.  He  uses 
rifle  and  bayonet,  rocket  and  missile,  armored 
or  aerial  vehicle,  as  well  as  microscope,  com- 
puter and  the  healing  arts  of  human  persuasion 
to  help  maintain  the  peace  and  defend  the 
Nation,  wherever  threatened  by  aggression.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  Army’s  birthday,  Frank 
Lacano  of  the  Society  of  Illustrators  summons  up 
great  names  and  achievements  in  Army  history 
as  inspiration  for  the  soldier’s  tasks  that  remain 
to  be  done. 


WHAT’S  NEW 

FOR  YOU  AND  THE  ARMY 
Putting  the  Personal  Into  Personnel 


COMPASSIONATE  PROBLEMS — sudden  illnesses,  even  death  of  a member  of  the  family — have 
a way  of  happening  when  a soldier  is  on  the  way  from  one  duty  station  to  another,  or  is 
on  leave  from  an  oversea  assignment,  with  no  commanding  officer  or  personnel  officer 
to  turn  to  for  guidance  and  assistance.  Sometimes  the  individual  even  finds  himself 
in  an  area  where  there  is  no  military  installation  to  which  he  can  go  for  help.  If 
this  happens  to  you,  help  is  as  near  as  the  closest  telephone  or  mail  box.  The 
Compassionate  Review  Branch,  set  up  within  the  Personal  Actions  Division  of  the 
Enlisted  Personnel  Directorate,  has  the  answer.  The  Branch  is  authorized  to  grant 
leave  extension,  deferments,  temporary  attachments,  even  change  of  duty  assignments 
for  enlisted  Army  members.  You  can  write  or  wire  to  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Office  Personnel  Operations,  Attn:  EPPAC,  Washington,  D.  C. , 20310  and  experts 
there  will  start  the  machinery  to  help  you.  If  time  is  of  the  essence  you  can  call  any 
one  of  four  telephone  lines  in  Washington — Area  Code  202,  OX  74066,  or  OX  73930, 
or  OX  50049,  or  OX  52855. 

SELECTIVE  RETENTION  PROGRAM:  DA  message  763259  deals  with  the  involuntary 
hold  of  certain  company  and  field  grade  officers  whose  critical  skills  have  been 
determined  by  DA  to  be  in  short  supply.  At  present,  involuntary  retention  should 
not  exceed  eighteen  months  ; in  certain  cases  it  may  be  for  a shorter  period 
when  shortage  is  alleviated.  Basis  of  such  decision  must  be  overriding  military 
need  for  the  officer's  services  which  cannot  otherwise  be  set.  Individuals 
whose  retention  involves  personal  or  family  hardship  are  assured  that  DA  will 
consider  merit  of  their  cases. 

SELF-HELP,  SERVICE,  STABILITY  is  theme  of  Army  Community  Service  (ACS)  now  observing 
its  first  year  of  activity  at  major  Army  installations  world-wide.  Hundreds  of 
Army  wives  are  finding  that  the  program  offers  friendly  hand  of  welcome  and  assistance 
in  meeting  daily  problems — from  schooling  for  a handicapped  child  to  locating  housing 
for  family  whose  sponsor  is  overseas.  Assistance  for  Army  families  returning  from 
overseas  is  a major  activity.  Volunteer  activities  include  day  care  for  children, 
baby-sitting  service  on  regular  and  emergency  basis,  local  transportation,  storage 
for  household  articles,  information-orientation-training  courses  for  new  members 
of  Army  community,  special  programs  to  bring  families  separated  from  their  sponsors 
into  local  Army  activities. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SERVICE  MEDAL — previously  authorized  for  honorable  active 
service  after  26  June  1950  and  before  28  July  1954 — may  now  be  awarded  for 
honorable  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  performed  after  21  December  1960. 

Army  personnel  receiving  a second  award  will  wear  the  NDSM  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster — 
the  other  services  will  use  a star.  Army  reasoning:  the  NDSM  is  not  a combat 
award.  Those  serving  on  active  duty  for  training  are  not  eligible  for  the  award. 

FAMILY  HOUSING.  If  you  are  on  orders  for  an  unaccompanied  oversea  tour,  you  may  wish 
to  locate  your  family  in  housing  available  at  several  stateside  military  installations. 
Largest  number  of  available  units  is  at  former  Schilling  Air  Force  Base  near  Salina, 
Kansas.  These  are  Capehart  housing  units.  You  can  write  directly  to  Family  Housing 
Officer,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas  66442.  Additional  housing  is  reported  available  at  Fort 
Custer,  Michigan;  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Army  Terminal;  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Support 
Center;  Deep  Creek,  Virginia  (supervised  by  Fort  Story,  Virginia);  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  (supervised  by  Army  Support  Detachment,  Oakdale,  Pennsylvania);  and 
Fort  Stewart,  Georgia.  Family  Housing  Officer  of  your  command  can  help  you,  or  you 
can  apply  directly  to  the  Family  Housing  Officer  at  installation  where  housing  is 
available. 


COMMUTED  RATIONS  RATE  for  enlisted  personnel  worldwide  is  upped  to  $1.17  a day 
from  the  previous  $1.10  stateside  and  $1.14  overseas.  Return  to  one-rate 
systems  for  both  overseas  and  stateside  personnel  reflects  similar  structure 
used  several  years  ago. 


AIRMAIL  LETTERS  may  now  be  sent  from  U.  S.  to  servicemen  in  Vietnam  for  a regular 
5 cent  stamp.  New  service  was  arranged  by  Director  of  Army  and  Air  Force  Postal  Service 
operating  under  The  Adjutant  General.  The  mail  goes  by  air  to  San  Francisco,  from 
there  is  picked  up  by  military  services  for  shipment  to  Saigon.  Letters  must  be 
addressed  correctly — the  5-digit  APO  number  must  be  included  on  military  mail. 


G.  I.  BILL  BENEFITS.  You  can  take  advantage  of  loan  and  educational  benefits 
of  new  G.  I.  Bill  while  you're  still  in  the  service,  Veterans  Administration 
reminds  all  active  duty  military  personnel.  You're  eligible  if  you  have  com- 
pleted at  least  two  years  active  duty.  For  those  who  have  left  service,  each 
man  or  woman  will  be  eligible  for  one  month  of  schooling  for  each. month  of 
active  duty  up  to  limit  of  36  months — at  $100  per  month  for  tuition  and  living 
expenses.  Housing  loans  up  to  $7,500  are  authorized  for  qualified  individuals. 

PROMOTION  POSSIBILITIES.  Moving  up  the  enlisted  promotion  ladder  becomes  swifter  as 
Army  puts  into  effect  liberal  new  requirements.  Up  to  35  percent  of  men  in  basic  combat 
training  classes  can  now  earn  immediate  promotion  to  grade  E-2  on  graduation.  Previous 
limit  was  20  percent.  Half  of  time-in-grade  requirements  for  promotion  to  grade  E-3 
may  now  be  waived  so  soldier  can  advance  from  E-l  to  E-3  in  four  months.  Six  months  are 
slashed  from  the  2-1/2  year  time-in-service  requirement  for  promotion  to  grade  E-5  ; 
also,  an  additional  six  months  may  be  waived.  Changes  are  first  in  series  of  planned 
amendments  to  AR  600-200  covering  standardized  enlisted  promotion  criteria. 

RECALL  OF  RETIREES.  Don't  call  US,  we'll  call  you,  in  effect  says  Office  of  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  in  announcing  that  retired  soldiers  in  grades  E-5  or  E-6 
may  be  invited  to  return  to  active  duty  for  two  years.  Selected  individuals  will  be 
notified  by  letter — hence,  there  is  no  need  to  apply  yourself  if  you' re  interested  in 
Voluntary  Recall  Program.  Those  so  recalled  won' t affect  active  duty  personnel  tables 
or  promotional  opportunities.  If  accepted,  you'll  serve  at  one  grade  higher  than  the 
one  held  at  retirement. 

REENLIST  FOR  VIETNAM  DUTY.  There's  no  restriction  against  coming  forward  and  applying 
for  another  hitch  in  Vietnam,  however,  says  DCSPER.  Eligible  personnel  in  continental 
U.  S.  may  reenlist  without  regard  to  length  of  time  in  this  country  since  last  oversea 
tour.  Those  now  overseas  who  reenlist  for  option  to  serve  in  Vietnam  will  be  authorized 
immediate  reassignment  with  minimum  of  15  days  delay  enroute  to  CONUS  or  home  of  record. 

ENGINEER  COMMISSIONS.  Graduate  engineers  may  now  be  given  direct  appointments  as 
captains  in  Army.  Waiver  of  up  to  two  years  in  qualifying  experience  will  be  granted 
those  who  desire  to  enter  Army.  Engineers  with  minimum  of  five  years  experience 
should  apply  to  nearest  Army  Recruiting  Station  or  U.  S.  Army  Reserve  Training  Center 
for  processing  assistance. 
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FOR  YOU  AND  THE  ARMY 
Putting  the  Personal  Into  Personnel 


RECEPTION  STATION  REENLISTMENT  PROGRAM  already  has  enabled  more  than  4,000  inductees 
to  become  enlistees.  Result:  benefit  both  to  individual  and  Army.  Program  was  started 
when  it  became  apparent  that  many  inductees  with  two  years  obligated  service  couldn' t 
be  utilized  effectively  after  completing  basic  training  and  a long-term  school;  hence 
inductees  wound  up  on  bottom  rung  of  availables  for  these  type  schools.  Army  thus 
lost  valuable  potential  talent,  individual  lost  chance  to  receive  valuable  education 
and  experience  that  he  could  use  in  civilian  life.  Now,  when  inductee  reaches  a 
Reception  Station,  he  is  tested  to  determine  aptitude  for  different  MOS  classifications. 
If  he  meets  standard  required  for  long-term  training,  he  is  given  special  briefing  on 
his  opportunities.  By  reenlisting  for  at  least  three  years,  the  inductee  in  effect 
becomes  an  enlistee  and  may  pick  his  school  training. 

AS  RESULT  of  Haines  Board  recommendations,  entire  system  of  education  and 
training  of  Army  officers  at  service  schools  and  civilian  institutions  is  coming 
under  intensive  study.  Haines  Board  report  found  that  while  86  percent  of 
Regular  Army  officers  now  hold  college  degrees,  it  recommended  Army  set  goal  of 
100  per  cent.  It  also  proposed  modifications  in  missions  and  objectives  of 
career  schools,  greater  use  of  extension  or  correspondence  courses,  replacing 
associate  courses  with  new  type  mobilization  courses  for  certain  categories,  use 
of  electives  at  various  levels,  establishment  of  formal  officer  specialist  pro- 
grams in  areas  of  comptroller,  systems  analysis,  automatic  data  processing. 

Army  emphasizes  that  conclusions  and  recommendations  won't  constitute  policy 
until  full  study  and  approval  by  proper  authorities. 

WHO'S  NEWS:  Lt.  Col.  Margaret  G.  Clarke  of  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama,  has  been  named 
Army  Nurse  of  the  Year  for  1965.  Award  will  be  made  annually  hereafter  in  connection 
with  Army  Nurse  Corps  anniversary.  Lt.  Col. Clarke  was  cited  for  duty  as  chief,  nursing 
service,  8th  Field  Army  and  chief  nurse,  U.  S.  Army  Vietnam.  ■ Colonel  John 
S.  Chesebro,  for  past  three  years  editor  of  ARMY  DIGEST,  moves  to  Korea  as  Information 
Officer,  Eighth  U.  S.  Army.  He  is  succeeded  by  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Cunningham,  Jr., 
previously  Deputy  Chief,  Command  Information  Division,  OCINFO.  ■ Major  General  William 
E.  DePuy  succeeds  Major  General  Jonathan  0.  Seaman,  commanding  general  of  1st  Infantry 
Division.  ■ President  Johnson  has  recommended  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler  for  second 
two-year  term  as  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

BRIEF  BURSTS  ■ Soldiers  for  clerical,  mechanical,  food  service,  vehicular 
operations,  other  support  skills,  will  be  trained  by  new  Combat  Support  Training 
Brigade  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona  ■ "Sky  Trooper"  chapter  of  1st  Cavalry 
Division  Association  is  being  formed  in  Vietnam  ■ Active-duty  military  per- 
sonnel are  now  eligible  to  receive  cash  awards  up  to  $25, 000  for  suggestions, 
inventions,  scientific  achievements.  Some  already  have  been  awarded  ■ Members 
of  1st  Brigade,  82d  Airborne  Division  in  Dominican  Republic  are  publishing 
Dependents'  Information  Bulletin  to  keep  families,  friends  in  U.  S.  up-to-date 
on  their  activities  ■ Those  greetings  or  messages  on  sound  tape  that  you  send  to 
your  families — or  that  they  send  to  you — may  now  be  mailed  to  servicemen  at 
fourth-class  or  third-class  postal  rates,  whichever  is  less  ■ Shortage  of 
temporary  housing  exists  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey,  Army  warns, 
so  soldiers  with  dependents  are  asked  to  arrive  at  terminal  no  more  than  24 
hours  before  flight  time.  Those  traveling  alone  should  arrive  no  more  than  six 
hours  in  advance  ■ Department  of  Navy  is  to  be  reorganized  along  much  the  same 
lines  as  Department  of  Army  reorganization  in  1962  ■ 2d  Infantry  Division  recently 
dedicated  Advanced  Combat  Training  Academy  to  commemorate  SFC  William  S. 

Sitman,  posthumously  awarded  Medal  of  Honor  while  serving  with  Division's  23d 
Infantry  Regiment  during  Korean  War  ■ First  Army  Service  Club  for  American 
troops  has  opened  in  Santo  Domingo,  bringing  total  of  such  clubs  to  268  through- 
out the  military  establishment. 
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LETTERS 


On  the  Spot 


Letters!  The  Pentagon  staff  gets  lots  of  letters.  Gripes,  questions,  problems,  requests.  Most  are  reasonable.  Some  are 
Way  Out!  The  ARMY  DIGEST  is  in  a good  spot  to  find  out  what's  going  on  and  give  you  a sampling  of  the  types  of 
letters  received  by  the  D/A  staff— with  the  straight  answers.  Sorry,  the  DIGEST  isn't  staffed  to  answer  individual  letters. 


Q»  I volunteered  for  Vietnam  about  four  weeks 
ago.  Haven’t  heard  a word  since.  Why  does  it 
take  so  long  to  get  going? 

A.  It  takes  from  two  to  four  months  to  process 
these  applications  thru  Channels.  Personnel  actions 
have  to  be  forecast  months  in  advance.  Chain  reaction 
effects  on  the  losing  organization  and  the  gaining  unit 
take  time  to  work  out.  Also,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  certain  specialties  are  not  needed  in  large  numbers 
in  Vietnam.  For  instance — not  much  requirement  for 
armor  or  chemical  specialties  there. 

Q.  When  I enlisted  the  Army  docs  didn’t  find  a 
slight  heart  murmur  which  I developed  at  about 
age  five.  I feel  O.K.  but  as  far  as  I know  I still 
have  the  murmur.  Will  that  keep  me  from  being 
sent  overseas? 

A.  No.  That’s  the  answer  to  this  and  many  similar 
health  problems  involving  overseas  assignments.  With 
few  exceptions,  duty  which  can  be  performed  in  the 
U.S.  can  be  performed  as  well  overseas,  and  that  may 
include  Vietnam. 

Q»  Are  soldiers  permitted  to  wear  pajamas  to 
bed? 

A.  Not  very  many  do,  but  there’s  no  objection. 

Q.  My  wife  has  an  arthritic  condition  which  re- 
quires her  to  be  in  a warm-dry  climate.  I’ve  been 
on  compassionate  assignment  here  at  Fort  Bliss 
for  a year.  Now  I have  orders  to  Berlin,  Germany. 
Why  can’t  I stay  here,  or  else  be  sent  to  another 
warm-dry  climate  area? 

A.  Temporary  (normally  one  year  or  less)  . . . that’s 
the  time  guide  for  compassionate  assignments.  Mobil- 
ity and  job  specialty  requirements  of  service  personnel 
makes  this  necessary. 

Q.  Sergeant  Sadler.  Can  he  really  sing? 

A.  As  of  22  April  66  the  RCA  Victor  Co.  reports 
his  single  record,  The  Ballad  of  the  Green  Berets,  sold 
2V2  million  copies.  Over  one  million  of  the  albums 
have  been  sold.  His  newest  single — The  Team — sold 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a million  copies  the  first 
ten  days  after  release. 

Q.  Is  there  a fixed  wash-out  rate  in  OCS? 


A.  No.  Since  July  65  less  than  25  percent  of  can- 
didates who  began  the  courses  didn’t  finish.  This 
percentage  includes  voluntary  withdrawals  and  ranges 
from  11  to  32  percent. 

Q.  Who  was  issued  enlisted  serial  number  one? 

A.  Master  Sergeant  Arthur  B.  Crean.  He  got  it  on 
28  Feb.  1918  at  Hq.,  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
France.  (Note:  The  term  Serial  Number  was  changed 
to  Service  Number  in  1948.) 

Q.  What  are  the  qualifications  to  become  eligible 
for  enlisted  promotion? 

A.  Since  Feb.  66  there  has  been  an  Army-wide  stand- 
ardized set  of  criteria  for  enlisted  promotions.  First 
requirement  is  that  your  commander  recommend  you 
for  promotion.  Next,  you  must,  at  the  time  of  pro- 
motion, occupy  a vacancy  for  the  higher  grade  and 
hold  the  military  occupational  specialty  (MOS)  for 
the  vacancy.  Also,  there  are  requirements  for  time  in 
grade,  time  in  service,  promotion  qualification  score, 
physical  and  educational  qualifications,  and,  depend- 
ing on  the  job — security  clearance.  You  may  have  to 
appear  before  a promotion  board.  This  is  optional  to 
E4,  but  required  for  E5’s  and  above.  If  recommended 
by  the  board  and  approved  by  the  promotion  authority, 
you  will  be  placed  on  a promotion  list  in  order  of 
merit.  Promotions  are  made  from  this  list  as  quotas  are 
received  from  Department  of  the  Army.  This  system 
is  designed  to  insure  standard  and  equal  opportunity 
for  everyone,  and  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  service. 

Q.  When  my  husband,  a staff  sergeant,  was  or- 
dered to  duty  in  Vietnam,  we  decided  I should 
spend  the  year  visiting  with  relatives  in  Germany 
— hut  now  I find  I can’t  use  the  PX  or  commissary. 
Why  not? 

A.  Dependents  of  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  personnel 
who  arrive  in  Germany  without  their  sponsors 
are  considered — under  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  and  other  agreements  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Federal  Republic  of  Germany — to  be  tourists. 
As  such,  they  cannot  make  purchases  in  post  ex- 
changes and  commissaries  in  which  duty-free  goods 
are  sold,  any  more  than  any  other  tourist  would  be 
allowed  to  do.  However,  dependents  are  entitled  to 
medical  care  and  use  of  entertainment  motion  picture 
theaters  at  U.  S.  facilities  even  though  not  accom- 
panied by  sponsors. 
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"Greater  love  hath  no  man  . . 

Medal  of  Honor  Award 
to  Pfc.  Milton  L.  Olive,  III 


UPON  AWARDING  the  Medal  of  Honor  post- 
humously to  Private  Milton  L.  Olive,  III,  President 
Johnson  said,  “He  was  compelled  by  something  that 
is  more  than  duty,  by  something  greater  than  a blind 
reaction  to  forces  that  are  beyond  his  control.  He  was 
compelled,  instead,  by  an  instinct  of  loyalty  which  the 
brave  always  carry  into  conflict.  In  that  incredibly  brief 
moment  of  decision  in  which  he  decided  to  die,  he  put 
others  first  and  himself  last.  I have  always  believed 
that  to  be  the  hardest,  but  the  highest  decision  that 
any  man  is  ever  called  upon  to  make.” 

The  citation  reads:  “Private  Olive  was  a member 
of  the  3d  Platoon  of  Company  B,  2d  Battalion  (Air- 
borne), 503d  Infantry,  as  it  moved  through  the  jungle 
to  find  the  Viet  Cong  operating  in  the  area.  Although 
the  Platoon  was  subjected  to  a heavy  volume  of  enemy 
gunfire  and  pinned  down  temporarily,  it  retaliated  by 
assaulting  the  Viet  Cong  positions,  causing  the  enemy 
to  flee.  As  the  Platoon  pursued  the  insurgents,  Private 
Olive  and  four  other  soldiers  were  moving  through  the 
jungle  together  when  a grenade  was  thrown  into  their 
midst.  Private  Olive  saw  the  grenade,  and  then  saved 
the  lives  of  his  fellow  soldiers  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  by  grabbing  the  grenade  in  his  hand  and  falling 
on  it  to  absorb  the  blast  with  his  own  body  . . .” 


Private  Olive  enlisted  in  the  Regular  Army  on  17 
August  1964.  He  received  Basic  Combat  Training  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Training  Center,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 
From  October  1964  to  January  1965  he  attended  the 
Artillery  and  Missile  School,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  He 
joined  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  in  Vietnam  in  May 
1965  and  served  with  that  unit  until  his  death  in 
October  1965. 

In  addition  to  the  Medal  of  Honor,  Private  Olive 
had  previously  received  the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal, 
Combat  Infantryman  Badge,  Parachutist  Badge  and 
Marksman  Badge  with  Qualification  Bar  for  Rifle 
(M  14). 


i\ll 
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Freedoms  Foundation’s  Medal  of  Honor  Grove 


Memorial  to 
Our  Nation's 
Heroes 


Captain  Roger  H.  C.  Donlon, 
Staff  Sergeant  Larry  S.  Pierce,  and 
Pfc  Milton  L.  Olive,  III,  recently 
cited  for  bravery  in  Vietnam,  be- 
came the  first  Americans  to  be 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  since 
the  Korean  War.  They  join  an  ex- 
clusive group  of  over  three  thousand 
men  who  have  won  the  Nation’s 
highest  award  for  valor  in  the  last 
one  hundred  years. 

These  heroes  are  now  being  hon- 
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ored  by  a memorial  dedicated  on 
Memorial  Day  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pennsylvania.  Here  on  52  acres, 
one  section  for  each  of  the  fifty 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico,  a Medal  of  Honor 
Grove  is  developing.  On  this  tract 
of  natural  woodland  and  quiet 
streams,  markers  will  be  placed  on 
trees  to  commemorate  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  have  been 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  “for 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepid- 
ity at  the  risk  of  life  above  and 
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beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action 
involving  actual  conflict  with  an 
enemy.” 

Sponsored  by  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge,  the  grove  is 
located  on  national  headquarters 
property  of  the  Foundation  ad- 
joining the  site  of  George  Wash- 
ington’s encampment  at  Valley 
Forge.  Laid  out  in  a design  ap- 
proximating an  outline  map  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  divided 
into  separate  plots  for  each  state 
of  the  Union.  An  individual  monu- 
ment marker  for  each  state  in  its 
relative  position  will  contain  the 
list  of  men  from  that  state  who 
received  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
Among  these  men  were  many  men 
of  foreign  birth  as  well  as  Ameri- 
cans. The  American  Indian  is  also 
well  represented  with  about  twenty- 
four  names  on  the  list;  eight  Negroes 
also  have  won  this  highest  award. 

Individual  records  of  each  act  of 
heroism  will  be  housed  in  a central 
building  at  the  entrance  to  the 
grove.  The  central  records  building 
will  contain  full  information  on  all 
of  the  decorations  issued  by  the 
Government. 

Surrounding  the  mall  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Grove  will  be  bronze 
descriptive  markers  for  each  of  the 
twenty-six  other  military  decora- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces. 
Each  will  serve  as  a memorial  to 
an  individual  who  has  won  the 
medal. 

To  supervise  the  grove,  a special 
policy  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished; it  includes  the  present  and 
all  former  chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  plus  the  President 
of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Val- 
ley Forge.  Among  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  committee  are  Gen- 
eral Earle  G.  Wheeler,  present 
chairman,  General  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor,  General  of  the  Army  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  General  Lyman  L. 
Lemnitzer,  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Rad- 
ford, and  General  Nathan  F. 
Twining. 

THE  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  was  an  acknowledgment  by 
the  Congress  of  the  heroes  of  our 
Armed  Forces  who  have  performed 
outstandingly  in  past  wars.  It  was 


conceived  during  one  of  our  Na- 
tion’s bloodiest  wars — the  Civil 
War.  A bill  passed  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  President  Lincoln 
on  21  December  1861  established 
the  Medal  of  Honor  for  enlisted 
men  of  the  Navy,  the  first  decora- 
tion formally  authorized  by  the 
United  States  to  be  worn  as  a badge 
of  honor. 

A similar  Medal  of  Honor  to  be 
awarded  to  men  of  the  Army  and 
Volunteer  Forces  who  “shall  most 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  gal- 
lantry in  action  and  other  soldier- 
like qualities,”  became  law  on  12 
July  1862.  It  was  amended  by  an 
act  approved  3 March  1863  which 
extended  the  provisions  to  include 
officers  as  well  as  enlisted  men  and 
made  its  provisions  retroactive  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
This  legislation  was  to  stand  as 
the  basis  upon  which  the  Medal 
of  Honor  was  awarded  until  9 July 
1918,  when  it  was  superseded  by 
a completely  revised  statute. 

Unlike  most  other  United  States 
military  decorations,  the  Medal  is 
hung  around  the  neck  of  the  re- 
cipient with  a white-starred  ribbon 
of  blue  silk.  The  design  consists  of 
a figure  representing  the  Union  in 
bas-relief  on  a star.  She  holds  a 


shield  in  her  right  hand  against  an 
attacker,  who,  crouched  to  the  left, 
holds  forked-tongued  serpents  which 
strike  at  the  shield.  In  the  left  hand 
of  Union  are  the  fasces,  the  ancient 
Roman  symbol  of  unified  authority, 
an  axe  bound  in  staves  of  wood. 
The  thirty-four  stars  encircling  the 
figures  represent  the  number  of 
states  at  the  time  the  medal  was 
designed.  The  reverse  of  the  medal 
has  space  for  inscription. 

Apart  from  the  honor  of  the 
medal,  it  carries  certain  small  priv- 
ileges. Its  winners  can,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  travel  free  on  Army 
planes.  The  pay  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men  is  increased  by  100  dol- 
lars a month. 

The  list  of  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners includes  in  its  distinguished 
company  such  men  as  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  whose  father,  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur,  won  the  medal  during  the 
Civil  War;  Sergeant  Alvin  C.  York 
and  First  Lieutenant  Audie  L.  Mur- 
phy as  well  as  men  with  the  names 
of  Nannasaddie,  Nantaje,  Van 
Medem,  Doherty,  Johnson,  O’Brien, 
Rodriquez,  Acchetti  and  Antolalc, 
to  mention  a few — ample  testimony 
to  the  bravery  of  men  from  all  kinds 
of  backgrounds  who  helped  preserve 
our  Nation  in  its  wars. 
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WEEKLY 


This  June  1944  cover  captures  the  essence  of  a moment 
in  history  when  the  Allies  hovered  on  the  brink  of  the 
Invasion. 
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During  World  War  II 
Soldiers  Read  and  Loved  It — 
Sad  Sack  Found  a Home  There 


Anyone  Seen 


YANK? 


Sergeant  First  Class  Warren  Le  Mon 

SPARKLING,  brash  and  gutsy,  Yank  Magazine 
told  a rousing  tale  of  men  at  war  from  its  first  issue 
in  June  1942  until  its  final  in  December  1945.  This 
Life-size  weekly — written  by  and  for  men  in  the 
service — contained  within  its  24  pages  news,  action 
photos,  GI  humor,  and  the  latest  scoop  from  group. 
All  for  only  five  cents,  one-twentieth  part  of  a dollar, 
or  the  equivalent  in  pence,  francs,  lira,  pfennigs  and 
yen. 

World  events  in  1941  caused  the  United  States  to 
expand  its  Army  rapidly  to  an  unprecedented  degree. 
Millions  were  transformed  overnight  from  civilians  to 
men  in  uniform.  The  process  of  becoming  soldiers 
took  longer.  War  Department  authorities  appreciated 
the  fact  that  these  individuals  would  have  to  be  trained 
and  supplied;  they  further  realized  that  these  new 
troopers  would  have  to  be  informed  in  an  entertaining 
manner. 

Fortunately  the  Army  had  the  skilled  newsmen  and 
photographers  to  accomplish  all  this.  Massive  mobiliza- 
tion drew  into  Army  ranks  some  of  the  best  talent 
available  anywhere. 

What  was  Yank  all  about?  The  answer  was  spelled 
out  in  a paragraph  in  the  final  issue: 

“Yank  was  founded  to  be  the  publication  of  the 
enlisted  men  of  this  new  Army  of  ours.  It  was  to  be 
written  and  edited  by  enlisted  men  for  enlisted  men 
all  over  the  world.  It  was  to  spread  both  news  and 
entertainment;  not  to  point  official  morals.  It  was  to 
be  a free  organ  for  legitimate  gripes  of  enlisted  men.” 

Sergeant  First  Class  Warren  le  Mon  is  staff  writer  with  ARMY  DIGEST. 


One  of  Yank’s  principal  accomplishments  was  to 
analyze  its  audience  and  then  provide  it  with  what  it 
wanted  in  generous  measure.  If  you  were  in  the  Pacific 
you  found  out  what  was  happening  along  the  Rhine. 
Where  was  Joe  DiMaggio,  the  great  Yankee  batter? 
What  was  Joe  Louis  doing?  Full-page  glamour  shots 
from  Hollywood  reminded  you  that  beauty  and  ele- 
gance had  not  vanished  altogether  from  a world  gone 
mad  with  hate. 

When  major  policy  changes  took  place  that  affected 
you  as  a soldier  you  got  an  accurate,  detailed  ex- 
planation written  in  understandable  terms.  This  was 
based  on  two  valid  premises:  first,  it  was  highly  un- 
likely that  you  would  get  your  hands  on  a copy  of 
the  regulation  itself,  and,  second,  it  was  highly  unlikely 
that  you  would  be  able  properly  to  interpret  the  official 
wording. 

Yank,  through  the  artistry  of  Sergeant  George 
Baker,  gave  us  one  of  the  American  folk-heroes  of 
the  ’forties — Sad  Sack.  He  was  a GI  prototype  of 
Chaplin’s  little  tramp,  the  guy  who  always  lucks  out — 
the  foil,  the  pawn,  the  eternal  last  man  in  the  doughnut 
line.  Baker’s  creation  liberated  the  tensions  and  dis- 
pelled the  bitterness  of  many  troops  who,  too,  felt 
that  they  were  just  another  serial  number,  just  another 
body.  Sad  Sack  provided  healthy  laughter  for  all,  in- 
cluding those  who  felt  themselves  abused  by  an  im- 
personal military  bureaucracy. 

Soldiers  hit  the  PX  news  stands  around  the  globe 
each  week  to  see  what  was  what,  how  things  were 
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This  rifle  company  medic  read  YANK  no  doubt.  He  was 
what  YANK  was  all  about.  YANK -was  his  magazine. 


back  home,  what  trouble  Sad  Sack  got  into  this  time. 
Perhaps  a buddy  in  the  outfit  had  written  a letter 
sounding  off  about  policies  and  practices  of  the  MPs 
on  town  patrol  in  Casablanca  or  Naples.  Perhaps  they’d 
find  it  in  Mail  Call,  that  ever-popular  potpourri  of 
crusty  correspondence  and  crustier  customers. 

Then,  too,  Yank  went  out  of  its  way  to  sound  out 
GI  opinion  on  issues  of  the  day.  The  mere  fact  of  a 
private  soldier  being  invited  to  express  himself  as 
intelligently  as  he  could  was  refreshing  and  novel. 

Take  a look  at  the  issue  of  19  October  1945.  You 
will  find  on  page  14  a little  department  titled,  What’s 
Your  Problem?  Here  is  a sample  of  the  Yank  approach: 
KP  at  Officers’  Mess 
Dear  Yank: 

There  have  been  so  many  arguments  over  a GI’s 
right  to  refuse  KP  at  officers’  mess  that  I wish  you 


would  settle  it  for  us  once  and  for  all.  Some  of  the 
guys  here  say  that  no  GI  can  be  made  to  work  at 
officers’  mess  unless  he  volunteers  for  the  job,  while 
others  say  that  you  have  to  take  the  KP  if  you  are 
ordered  to.  1 always  thought  that  no  officer  can  use 
an  enlisted  man  as  a servant  and  that  KP  would 
come  under  the  heading  of  working  as  a servant  at 
officers’  mess.  Am  I right? 

Yank  answered:  You  are  not  right.  Although  it 
is  true  that  no  officer  may  use  an  enlisted  man  as  a 
servant,  it  does  not  follow  that  compulsory  KP  at 
officers’  mess  is  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances a violation  of  the  law  of  Congress.  A recent 
bulletin  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army 
(July  1945,  page  278)  states  that  the  test  is  whether 
the  services  to  be  performed  are  in  the  capacity  of 
a private  servant  for  an  officer  or  “to  accomplish  a 
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"CHICKEN  feed” 


Sad  Sack  symbolized  what  many  GIs  thought  about  things. 


necessary  military  purpose.”  The  opinion  points  out 
that  “it  may  be  as  much  an  essential  military  need 
that  officers  be  fed,  as  that  gasoline  be  placed  in 
airplanes  and  tanks,  or  that  enlisted  men  be  fed  at 
Government  messes.  In  each  of  these  instances  the 
primary  object  to  be  accomplished  is  not  the  per- 
sonal welfare  of  the  soldier  or  the  pilot  of  the 
plane,  but  furtherance  of  military  purpose.  . . 
Yank  featured  a department  known  as  Strictly  GI 
which  carried  short  bits  of  information:  new  bases 
opening,  facts  on  discharges,  promotion  policies,  and 
the  like.  In  this  quick-capsule  format  readers  were 
apprised  of  matters  which  could  affect  their  present 
and  their  future. 

Yank’s  accuracy  and  concern  for  enlisted  welfare 
and  enlisted  rights,  as  well  as  its  excellent  photos  and 
layout,  soon  endeared  it  to  readers  in  every  theater. 
Editions  were  published  in  every  major  zone  from 
Europe  to  the  Pacific.  Great  names  in  journalism 
shared  in  the  production  of  Yank,  among  them  Man- 
aging Editors  Joe  McCarthy  and  A1  Hine,  sergeants 
from  the  Field  Artillery  and  Engineers  respectively. 
Other  well  knowns  include  Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin,  the 
cartoonist,  Sgt.  Marion  Hargrove,  Pvt.  William 
Saroyan,  Pvt.  Irwin  Shaw. 

Sgt.  Howard  Brodie  contributed  covers  and  sketches 
for  many  issues.  Merle  Miller,  the  novelist,  was  a 


sergeant  and  staff  writer  for  Yank.  His  last  feature, 
written  after  his  discharge,  dealt  with  getting  out  of 
the  service,  Fort  Dix-style. 

What  preserved  and  fostered  Yank’s  reputation  was 
its  obvious  integrity.  It  sounded  no  strident  calls  for 
overnight  reform;  it  was  put  together  by  committed 
professionals;  it  realized  that  the  main  job  at  hand  was 
to  win  the  war  on  all  fronts. 

At  the  same  time,  through  its  skillful  use  of  humor 
in  its  cartoons  and  stories,  it  poked  fun  at  pomposity, 
derided  petty  tyrants,  brought  the  War  Department’s 
attention  to  unsavory  situations,  and  provided  a 
mature  sounding-board  for  the  gripes  of  hurt,  bored, 
weary  men  who  faced  death  every  day  a long  way 
from  home. 

It  recognized  the  existence  of  sex  in  the  world  as 
a factor  to  reckon  with;  it  was  not  above  employing 
mild  profanity  from  time  to  time.  As  a result  most 
soldiers  who  read  Yank  felt  that  it  was  a trusted  ally, 
someone  whose  pages  merited  belief,  who  was,  when 
you  got  right  down  to  it,  on  their  side. 

Here  is  a sample  of  the  way  Yank  called  a spade 
a spade: 

“When  the  chicken  was  setting  in  on  the  island 
(I wo  Jima)  this  past  summer,  the  officers  in  the  AAF 
station  posted  a big  sign  in  their  area.  “Officers’ 
Country,”  it  read.  “ — Restricted.”  The  area  was  be- 
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GIs  celebrated  V-E  Day  swigging  beer  in  Hitler’s  old  pad. 


YANK  gave  the  war  top  coverage  in  each  issue.  Who  was 
on  first,  and  where  and  why.  Readers  wanted  to  know. 
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tween  the  EM  living  area  and  the  place  where  the 
EM  worked,  and  the  restriction  meant  that  GIs  had 
to  make  a circle  around  it  four  times  a day  to  get  to 
and  from  their  work — an  extra  half  mile  every  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  The  EM  thought  things  over  and 
came  up  with  a big  sign  of  their  own.  It  said,  “God’s 
Country — No  Restrictions.”  The  officers  got  PO’d  and 
made  the  GIs  take  the  sign  down.  But  the  feeling 
lingers.” 

Marion  Hargrove  and  Barrett  McGurn  were  among 
the  host  of  talented  writers  who  deployed  on  all  fronts 
telling  the  story  of  the  GI’s  war  to  the  GIs.  At  rock 
bottom,  despite  the  gripes  and  groans,  Yank  conveyed 
the  essential  American  spirit:  that  Hitler  and  Tojo, 
and  their  machines,  had  to  be  totally  eliminated  by  the 
application  of  military  force.  In  this  case,  this  meant 
the  U.  S.  Army  and  its  magnificent  Air  Corps.  They 
were  prepared  to  go  the  whole  route  because  they 
believed  in  the  worth  of  their  cause. 

The  Yank  story  was  told  by  men  from  all  branches 
of  the  Army — men  who  had  trained  and  served  as 
soldiers,  who  appreciated  the  attitude  and  point  of 
view  of  those  for  whom  they  were  writing. 

As  did  so  many  publications,  Yank  sustained  its 
combat  losses  among  correspondents  and  photog- 
raphers. Yank  staffers  went  wherever  the  action  was 
and  took  their  chances  with  the  rest. 

In  the  course  of  their  travels  they  came  across  some 
mighty  interesting  yams,  true  tales  of  the  weird  and 
implausible  events  which  happen  when  millions  of 
troops  are  deployed  around  the  world. 

There  was  a Corporal  Gilbert  Beamesderfer  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country  who  was  wounded  in 
September  1944  somewhere  in  France.  When  he  re- 
gained consciousness  at  the  aid  station,  he  spoke  a 
few  words  of  kitchen  Dutch  to  a captured  German 
medic.  This  apparently  innocent  act  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  by  our  authorities  at  the  front  as  a German 
in  American  uniform.  He  was  detained,  interrogated, 
and  so  treated  for  31  days,  despite  his  pleas  that  he 
was  indeed  a GI  who  happened  to  speak  a little 
German.  Bland  smiles  greeted  his  protests.  He  was 
placed  in  charge  of  other  German  POWs  on  work 
detail.  At  last  a nurse  believed  his  story,  a fingerprint 
check  was  taken,  and  Beamesderfer  was  restored  to 
his  rightful  status. 

Information  which  was  vitally  needed  by  GIs  con- 
cerned the  method  of  computing  points  for  demobiliza- 
tion. Yank  provided  sample  charts,  a point  scale  to 
go  by,  and  guidance  in  interpreting  the  system. 

In  analyzing  its  audience,  Yank  recognized  that 
only  a small  percentage  of  its  audience  was  career- 
oriented.  The  typical  reader  was  an  individual  who 
could  come  from  virtually  any  social  and  economic 
background.  He  might  be  a college  graduate  or  he 
might  have  dropped  out  of  grammar  school.  He  was 
older  than  today’s  draftee,  more  likely  to  be  married, 
had  been  through  a great  Depression,  and  was  not 
interested  in  the  service  per  se.  He  wanted  to  beat 


the  enemy,  win  the  war,  and  come  home  soonest. 

From  Times  Square  to  Tokyo,  from  Berlin  to  Burma, 
Yank  got  out  a sterling  weekly  magazine  which  com- 
bined the  virtues  of  integrity,  accuracy,  and  pro- 
fessionalism. Its  voice  has  been  stilled  for  more  than 
twenty  years  but  in  its  pages  rests  a glorious  story:  of 
free  men,  soldiers,  who  left  home  and  country  to 
pursue  and  destroy  an  evil  foe  that  decency  and  peace 
might  be  restored  to  the  world.  In  that  crusade  Yank 
played  an  honorable  role.  W 
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When  military  needs  generate  demands, 
the  Army  reacts  positively  with 


Instant  R 


Colonel  Frank  Milner 


NEWTON’S  law  of  physics,  “for 
every  action  there  is  an  equal  and 
opposite  reaction,”  might  well  be 
paraphrased  to  describe  what  occurs 
in  the  field  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment— “military  actions  create  a 
demand  for  swift,  positive  R&D 
reaction.” 

To  fulfill  such  demands  is  not  a 
simple  task,  for  ordinarily  Research 
and  Development  must  look  to  the 
future.  Considerable  time  usually 
is  needed  to  draw  up  plans,  produce 
and  test  prototypes.  Even  after 
items  are  adopted  and  issued  to 
troops,  field  tests  and  investigations 
must  continue  to  insure  that  the 
items  perform  as  the  planners 
hoped  they  would. 


But  meanwhile  actual  military 
operations  create  situations  that  de- 
mand swift  reaction  to  solve  im- 
mediate problems.  Here  at  the 
Engineer  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Laboratories  (ERDL)  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Mobility  Equipment 
Center,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  every 
effort  is  made  to  meet  these  de- 
mands, which  often  seem  to  come 
right  out  of  the  blue  sky.  The 
entire  organization  works  to  com- 
press time,  to  produce  items  that 
meet  field  requirements,  that  will 
work  under  combat  conditions.  We 
call  it  “instant  R&D.” 

Items  that  have  been  produced 
and  now  are  contributing  to  success 
of  operations  in  Vietnam  cover  a 


wide  range — bridging,  water  purifi- 
cation, construction  equipment,  de- 
tection devices,  power  sources,  pro- 
tective obstacles,  shelters.  Some 
items  in  these  various  categories 
are  being  further  refined  or  modi- 
fied, and  developmental  tests  are 
being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

As  so  frequently  occurs  when 
items  are  needed  on  a crash  basis, 
it  is  the  experience  gained  in  the 
longer,  slower  R&D  processes  that 
provides  the  basic  background 
knowledge  and  experience  for  the 
rapid  planning  and  production  of 
items  so  urgently  needed. 

Some  of  the  problems  and  the 
solutions  recorded  at  the  ERDL 
Laboratories — 


Splash  goes  a ramp  unit  of  mobile  floating  assault  bridge, 
developed  to  provide  mobility  over  water  or  land. 
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BRIDGING 

Problem:  Armored  personnel  car- 
riers and  light  tanks  were  confronted 
with  difficulties  in  negotiating  the 
many  canals  and  small  streams  in 
Vietnam. 

Solution  : A 30-foot  span  deck 
balk  bridge  was  designed  on  a crash 
basis.  Constructed  from  field-avail- 
able M-4  balk,  it  is  launched  from 
a field-fabricated  H-frame  boom 
mounted  on  towing  eyes  of  the 
vehicle.  It  accommodates  13-ton 
vehicles;  with  two  additional  balk, 
it  can  handle  a 26-ton  tank.  The 
entire  operation  requires  about  12 
minutes,  compared  with  four  hours 
required  by  previous  gap-crossing 
techniques. 


Longer  range  investigations  are 
now  being  made  of  feasibility  of 
lightweight  “scissors”  bridge  that 
can  be  launched  by  armored  per- 
sonnel carrier  or  a trailer.  The  cur- 
rent AVL  bridge,  launched  by  M48 
or  M60  tank,  provides  crossing 
capability  over  60-foot  spans. 
Problem  : Inland  water  obstacles 
larger  than  canals  or  streams  create 
a major  barrier  to  rapid  assault 
operations. 

Solution:  Mobile  floating  assault 
bridge-ferry  is  due  to  come  off 
production  lines  this  summer.  Self- 
propelled  amphibious  units  each 
carry  either  end  bays  (ramps)  or 
interior  bay  bridge  superstructures 
(decks).  Under  favorable  condi- 
tions, four  of  these  units  can  be 
assembled  into  a 60-ton  capacity 
ferry  in  six  minutes.  Depending  on 
size  of  the  water  obstacle,  varying 
number  of  the  units  can  be  placed 
in  line  to  form  a bridge.  The  bridge 
can  be  assembled  at  a rate  of  22 
feet  per  minute  under  favorable 
condition. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

Problem:  Water  purification  is  a 
necessity  in  Vietnam. 

Solution  : Within  a month,  the 
Laboratories  produced  lightweight 
field  water  purification  unit  for  air- 
mobile use,  by  adding  new  operating 
methods  and  water  treating  pro- 
cedures to  components  already  in 
Army  supply  system.  Unit  provides 
600  gallons  per  hour,  weighs  1,250 
pounds  with  30-day  supply  of  oper- 
ating chemicals.  It  can  be  trans- 
ported in  a HU- IB  helicopter 
With  five-day  chemical  supply,  it 
weighs  only  1,000  pounds,  can  be 
transported  by  Army  Mule.  Set  up 
by  two  men,  it  can  be  supplying 
drinking  water  in  one  hour  from 
river,  lake,  rice  paddy. 

The  Laboratories  are  now  work- 
ing on  420  gallon  per  hour  (gph) 
unit  of  the  well-known  ERDLator 
family  for  airmobile  use.  Designed 
to  remove  suspended  material  and 
harmful  organisms,  it  can  be  readily 


COLONEL  FRANK  MILNER,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
is  Commanding  Officer,  U.  S.  Army  Engineer 
Research  and  Development  Laboratories,  Fort 
Belvoir,  Virginia. 


adapted  to  removal  of  radioactive 
and  biological  contaminants.  To 
remove  dissolved  radioactive  ma- 
terials, the  Laboratories  have  al- 
ready developed  3000  gph  ion 
exchange  unit  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  the  ERDLator.  Further,  a 150 
gph  seawater  distillation  unit  has 
been  developed,  and  a 3,000  gph 
desalination  unit  is  under  develop- 
ment. Further  research  work  is  pro- 
ceeding on  systems  for  condensing 
and  purifying  water  from  engine 
exhausts.  Indications  are  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  salvage  water 
equal  to  quantity  of  fuel  burned. 

BARRIERS  AND  DETECTION 
DEVICES 

Problem:  Protection  is  needed 

against  intruders,  sabotage,  con- 
cealed munitions.  Better  means  of 
hasty  field  fortifications  and  per- 
sonal protection  also  are  required. 
Solution:  A crash  program  has 
provided  an  intruder  detector  for 
protection  of  semi-fixed  installa- 
tions; an  “instant  obstacle”  device 
designed  to  be  more  efficient  than 
barbed-wire  is  in  engineering  design 
test  phase;  explosive  foxhole  digger 
is  being  purchased. 

Detection  of  mines  or  other  bar- 
riers that  are  encased  in  metal  is 
fairly  easy,  but  when  these  elements 
of  destruction  are  made  with  plas- 
tics, it  becomes  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. Solution  is  to  bombard  the 
explosive  with  neutrons  which  ex- 
cite detectable  gamma  rays.  Also, 
microwaves  can  locate  objects  that 
differ  in  density  from  surrounding 
soil,  so  they  may  be  identified  and 
differentiated  from  rocks  by  special 
processing  techniques. 

In  the  area  of  “instant  field  for- 
tifications,” an  obstacle  device  made 
of  steel  tape  with  3A  inch,  razor- 
sharp  barbs,  is  currently  under 
development.  It  is  ejected  auto- 
matically in  one  second  from  the 
30-pound  canister  that  carries  it. 
A standard  rifle  cartridge  furnishes 
energy  for  the  tape  ejection.  The 
unit  can  be  installed  on  the  per- 
imeter of  a camp  or  field  fortifi- 
cation and  activated  by  trip  wire  or 
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One  of  a new  family  of  generators,  the  3kw  unit  charges  several  batteries. 

Below,  air  transportable  water  purifier  developed  in  one  month 

is  providing  potable  water  for  troops  in  Vietnam.  Below,  steel  tapes  with  razor  sharp  barbs 

are  ejected  from  canisters  in  one  second 
by  standard  rifle  cartridge. 
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Model  of  300-watt  fuel  cell  provides  silent 
power  for  radio  set. 


a time  delay  device. 

The  explosive  foxhole  digger  is  a 
one-pound  device  containing  a 
shaped  charge  and  a cratering 
charge.  The  shaped  charge  produces 
a pilot  hole;  then  the  cratering 
charge  loosens  the  dirt.  With  this 
device,  excavating  a foxhole  be- 
comes a five-minute  job. 

POWER  SOURCES 

Problem  : Gasoline  powered  en- 
gines that  power  electrical  genera- 
tors are  noisy,  can  easily  be  located 
by  enemy. 

Solution  : A 300  watt,  hydrazine- 
air  fuel  cell,  which  is  inaudible  at 
100  feet,  is  being  readied  for  field 
testing  in  Vietnam.  Designed  to 
plug  into  electrical  system  of  a 
stationary  vehicle,  the  30  pound 
cell  can  be  hand  carried,  and  used 
independently  to  power  radios  and 
other  communication  equipment 
where  silence  is  mandatory.  A by- 
product of  the  Laboratories’  research 
on  hydrocarbon  fuel  cells,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ideal  power  plant  of 
future  for  the  vehicle  electric  drive 
systems  now  under  test,  using  a 
200  kilowatt  turbine-generator. 

Long-range  research  and  devel- 
opment is  centering  on  several  ex- 
tremely promising  methods  of 
generating  electricity.  One  is  a 
thermoelectric  generator  which 
burns  CITE  (Compression,  Igni- 
tion and  Turbine  Engine)  fuel  to 
produce  energy  by  heating  thermo- 
couples of  dissimilar  materials.  This 
is  promising  in  power  ranging  up 
to  two  kilowatts. 

Another  is  a generator  capable 
of  producing  8,000  watts  of  alter- 
nating electric  power,  which  uses 
the  principle  of  superconductive 
materials  that  lose  electrical  resist- 
ance when  cooled  to  near  absolute 
zero.  Once  started,  the  current  cir- 
culates indefinitely  in  superconduc- 
tors without  need  for  additional 
energy  as  long  as  the  low  tempera- 
ture is  maintained. 

Looking  deeper  into  the  future, 
a solution  to  electric  power  require- 
ments may  be  the  magnetohydro- 
dynamic generator  (MHD)  which 
works  on  the  principle  of  a con- 
ducting gas  or  plasma  being  pro- 
pelled through  a magnetic  field. 


Action  of  the  field  on  the  plasma 
conductor  produces  an  electromo- 
tive force  which  may  be  extracted 
by  placing  electrodes  in  the  gas 
stream.  MHD  now  is  being  used  as 
a research  tool. 

Work  is  continuing  on  gasoline, 
diesel  and  turbine  engines  that  now 
power  laboratory-developed  fami- 
lies of  military  generators,  with 
research  centering  on  providing  a 
multi-fuel  capacity  for  military 
standard  engines  in  the  range  of 
a half  up  to  20  horsepower.  Tur- 
bines appear  to  offer  the  best 
immediate  potential  for  reducing 
size  and  weight  of  generators.  It 
may  even  prove  possible  to  use 
highly  corrosive  military  gasoline 
in  the  turbines.  Also,  regeneration 
— that  is,  utilization  of  expanding 
hot  gases  to  heat  incoming  air  after 
it  leaves  the  compressor — will  lick 
the  excessive  fuel  consumption  of 
the  turbines. 

PETROLEUM  EQUIPMENT 

Problem:  Increased  tempo  of  ac- 
tion, and  increasing  number  of 
ground  and  air  vehicles  in  use, 
create  demands  for  tremendous 
quantities  of  petroleum  products. 
Solution:  ERDL  already  has  been 
at  work  on  several  developments  in 
anticipation  of  the  problem.  Al- 
ready performing  satisfactorily  in 
Vietnam  is  a fuel-filter  separator 
for  removing  water  and  dirt  from 
gasoline.  The  Laboratories  also 
have  under  development  a new 
mooring  system  for  tankers  deliver- 
ing fuel  to  shore  storage  through 
submarine  pipelines. 

Buoys  are  held  in  place  by  an- 
chors that  are  explosively-embedded 
in  the  sea  bottom,  much  like  the 
explosive  foxhole  digger.  When  the 
anchor  projectile  touches  bottom, 
an  impact  fuze  sets  off  an  explo- 
sion that  drives  the  anchor  as  deep 
as  35  feet.  The  anchor  projectile 
plus  embedment  components  and 
hardware  weighs  only  4,600  pounds, 
and  can  handle  loads  up  to  250,000 
pounds.  By  contrast,  it  would  re- 
quire a conventional  anchor  weigh- 
ing 20,000  pounds,  plus  46,000 
pounds  of  heavy  chains  and  fittings 
for  the  same  capacity. 

The  explosive  anchor  system  will 
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use  a maximum  of  eight  anchors 
— which  require  30  minutes  each 
to  install — in  a multi-leg  system  to 
moor  tankers  up  to  40,000  dead 
weight  tons.  Normally,  it  would  re- 
quire two  to  three  weeks  to  install 
a conventional  mooring  system  to 
do  the  same  work. 

To  off-load  ships  more  efficiently, 
the  Laboratories  are  developing  a 
floating  hoseline  system  that  will 
replace  existing  methods  of  floating 
55-gallon  barrels  to  the  beach.  It 
consists  of  8-inch  synthetic  rubber 
hose  that  is  easily  payed  out  from 
launching  reels  to  transfer  fuel  at 

85.000  gallons  per  hour.  The  hose 
is  easily  retrieved  on  the  launching 
reels. 

ERDL  has  developed  a collapsi- 
ble container  to  provide  hasty  stor- 
age for  petroleum  products.  It 
comes  in  a roll  13  feet  long,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  that  holds  up  to 

420.000  gallons  of  fuel.  It  obviates 
the  need  for  setting  up  conventional 
bolted  steel  storage  tanks. 

CONSTRUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 

Problem:  Needed — swifter  re- 
sponse to  earthworking  needs  of 
combat  forces. 

Solution  : The  Laboratories  have 
developed  the  amphibious  Universal 
Engineer  Tractor.  Capable  of  speeds 
up  to  30  mph  on  land,  it  is  air 
transportable,  can  bulldoze,  grade, 
scrape  or  haul  and  also  can  serve 
as  an  armored  troop  transporter. 
Six  of  them  now  are  undergoing 
engineering  and  service  tests,  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  soon 
be  ready  for  quantity  procurement. 
Because  the  UET  combines  func- 
tions of  several  existing  items  of 
equipment,  great  logistical  and  tac- 
tical advantages  will  result  when 
introduced  into  the  supply  system. 

In  response  to  Airmobile  forces 
requirements  the  Laboratories  have 
developed  concept  models  of  a 
family  of  pneumatic-tired,  general 
purpose,  engineer  construction  ve- 
hicles that  encompass  all  essential 
tasks  for  constructing  roads  and 
airfields.  Sectionalized  for  helicop- 
ter transport,  they  feature  inter- 
changeability of  parts  between  dif- 


Explosive anchor 
is  driven  into  sea 
floor  by  impact  fuse. 


ferent  working  configurations.  A 
common  basic  power  unit  is  used 
for  several  different  center  or  end- 
mounted  specialized  work  units. 
Tests  are  being  conducted  by  Engi- 
neer elements  of  1st  Cavalry  Di- 
vision (Airmobile)  and  work  is 
continuing  to  define  requirements 
for  engineering  development. 

While  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  producing  lightweight  equipment 
that  will  perform  efficiently,  in  some 
areas  heavy  equipment  is  required. 
To  provide  for  air  transportability 
of  such  items,  experiments  are  being 
conducted  in  cutting  existing  com- 
mercial construction  equipment  in 
half.  Each  half  can  be  easily  trans- 
ported, and  initial  tests  have  shown 
that  a “halved”  heavy  road  grader, 
for  example,  can  be  rejoined  in  15 
minutes  by  two  men  using  only 
hand  tools.  Halving  of  other  heavy 


construction  equipment  now  is  be- 
ing pushed  in  experiments. 

THESE  are  some  of  the  problems 
in  Vietnam  which  have  resulted  in 
“instant  R&D.”  Fast  reaction  by 
the  U.  S.  Army  Engineer  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories  is 
not  limited,  however,  to  meeting 
new  problems.  Items  that  were  pre- 
viously developed  for  other  military 
areas  are  being  given  a close  look 
and  adapted  for  use  in  Vietnam. 

One  example  is  the  foam  plastic 
building  developed  originally  for 
use  in  the  Arctic.  Now  it  is  being 
tested  as  a communications  shack 
in  Vietnam — and  it  obviously  will 
lend  itself  to  many  other  uses  if  it 
proves  practical.  Insect  and  vermin 
proof,  with  built-in  insulation,  it 
would  cut  down  shipping  space  re- 
quirements since  its  components 
can  be  shipped  in  barrels.  '$$? 
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First  developed  for  Greenland,  plastic  build- 
ing is  being  transplanted  to  Vietnam.  Below, 
single  machine  acts  as  bulldozer,  grader, 
dump  truck  or  troop  carrier. 
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So  They  Say . . . 


Observations  on  the  Army  Scene 


“I  have  recently  returned  from  a visit  to  Vietnam. 
I found  a prevailing  “can-do”  attitude  and  a sense  of 
purpose  and  dedication  that  was  most  impressive.  Offi- 
cers and  men  are  fully  aware  of  why  they  are  there. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  total  involvement 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  nation,  its  people  and  all  of 
its  institutions.  Women,  children,  old  men,  and  entire 
villages  are  involved,  not  occasionally  as  battle  lines 
move  back  and  forth  but  incessantly  around  the  clock 
every  day.  There  are  few  clear  lines  dividing  friendly 
and  hostile  areas.  Viet  Cong  terror  tactics  may  occur 
almost  anywhere  without  warning  and  without  discrim- 
ination between  civilian  or  military  victims. 

“Our  advisors  live  in  the  villages  with  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  They  share  the  highly  impartial  misery  and 
hardship  of  a nation  rather  than  merely  passing  through 
its  towns  and  cities  on  the  way  to  the  next  hill  as  in 
more  conventional  wars.  Our  troops  and  units  are 
performing  magnificently  and  the  Army  is  proud  of 
them.” 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor 
before  the  Chicago  chapter, 
Association  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  24,  March  1966 

When  you  consider  that  Vietnam  is  at  the  end  of  a 
supply  line  extending  nearly  8,000  miles  from  our  west 
coast,  and  that  it  takes  19  days  for  a fast  ship  to  make 
the  trip,  you  can  appreciate  the  complications  in  having 
the  proper  kinds  of  supplies  and  repair  parts  on  hand 
when  the  soldier  needs  them.  . . 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  our  supply 
requirements,  the  monthly  shipments  to  Vietnam  for 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  now  ap- 
proximate the  same  tonnage  that  moves  monthly  into 
the  port  of  Boston — over  300,000  short  tons  of  cargo. 
This  cargo,  as  with  all  other  materiel  received  through 
the  other  ports  in  Vietnam,  is  received,  stored,  main- 
tained, and  distributed  by  troops  of  the  1st  Logistical 
Command — an  organization  of  over  25,000  men  . . . 

The  Command  issues  seven  million  rations  per 
month.  This  is  nearly  enough  food  to  keep  one  of  our 
Nation’s  largest  worldwide  hotel  chains  in  dining-room 
operation  for  a year.  It  provides  maintenance  support 
for  17,000  vehicles  of  all  types.  This  is  more  than  three 
times  the  size  of  the  current  Greyhound  bus  fleet.  The 
Command  handles  and  issues  28  million  gallons  of 
motor  fuel  and  lubricants  a month.  This  is  enough  to 
keep  the  Greyhound  fleet  operating  for  about  four 
months. 

At  present,  only  about  two  percent  of  the  cargo 
entering  Vietnam  moves  by  air  from  the  United  States 
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. . . Air  Force  airlift  is  functioning  in  what  might  be 
called  the  wholesale  delivery  role  over  long  distances 
while  both  Air  Force  and  Army  aircraft  are  carrying 
out  the  retail  delivery  function  in  support  of  deployed 
combat  forces,  oftentimes  within  small  arms  fire  of  the 
enemy.  In  recent  months,  the  tonnage  carried  by  Army 
aircraft  has  averaged  over  30,000  short  tons  of  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  per  month. 

Under  a recent  agreement,  the  Air  Force  will  soon 
assume  greater  responsibilities  for  retail  cargo  delivery. 
The  Army  will  thus  be  freed  to  devote  greater  attention 
to  the  rapidly  increasing  battlefield  use  of  the  helicopter. 

General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
before  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York, 
27  April  1966. 

“Freedom’s  cost  has  always  come  high.  But  Ameri- 
cans have  always  met  that  cost.  And  we  will  meet  it 
now. 

“Our  adversaries  in  Vietnam  have  now  come  to 
have  no  illusions  about  our  firepower.  But  they  remain 
seriously  self-deluded  about  our  will  power.  They  have 
come  to  respect  the  strength  of  our  arms.  But  they 
continue  to  question  the  strength  of  our  resolution. 
They  hope  that  we  will  weary — and  waver — and  finally 
withdraw. 

“They  are  mistaken. 

“We  cannot  predict  with  certainty  how  long  we  must 
fight  on  in  Vietnam.  For  that  decision  rests  with  our 
adversaries,  not  with  us.  The  fighting  will  end  when 
their  aggression  ends. 

“But  what  we  can  predict  with  certainty  is  that  we 
will  not  weaken  in  our  resolve,  nor  grow  impatient  in 
our  perserverance.  Our  purpose  is  firm,  and  our 
commitment  is  certain. 

“Our  goal  is  peace — but  not  appeasement. 

“The  Department  of  Defense  will  match  your  superb 
dedication  to  duty  with  the  finest  in  support  and  supply. 
The  country,  the  Congress,  and  the  people  are  proud 
of  you  and  stand  behind  you.  The  President  has  pledged 
that  you  will  have  whatever  you  require  to  carry  out 
your  mission. 

“That  mission  is  clear:  to  resist  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  to  defend  the  people’s  right  to  determine 
freely  their  own  future.  In  doing  so,  you  are  demon- 
strating to  the  world — to  our  adversaries  and  to  our 
allies  alike — that  the  morale,  the  bravery,  and  the 
dedication  of  the  American  serviceman  is  second  to 
none  on  earth.” 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
in  first  telecast  to  U.  S.  servicemen  in  Vietnam- 
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How  well  do  you  know  the  Top  Ten? 

General  George  Washington  was  unique.  Since  then , 
nine  others  have  held  the  highest  possible  Army  rank. 
On  the  centennial  of  the  creation  of  that  rank 
here  are  the  Army  leaders  known  to  history 
as  General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States, 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  or 


GENERAL 

OF  THE  ARMY 


GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMIES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
John  J.  Pershing 
(3  September  1919 — 15  July  1948) 

GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Ulysses  S.  Grant 
(25  July  1866—23  July  1885) 

William  T.  Sherman 
(4  March  1869 — 14  February  1891) 

Philip  H.  Sheridan 
(1  June  1888—5  August  1888) 

GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY 
George  C.  Marshall 
(16  December  1944 — 16  October  1959) 

Douglas  MacArthur 
(18  December  1944 — 5 April  1964) 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
(Rank  of  General  of  the  Army  restored  23 
March  1961  retroactive  to  20  December  1944) 

Henry  H.  Arnold 
(21  December  1944 — 30  June  1946) 
Became 

General  of  the  Air  Force 
(7  May  1949 — 15  January  1950) 

Omar  N.  Bradley 
(22  September  1950 — ) 


THIS  YEAR  marks  the  centennial  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rank  of  General  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

The  terms  “General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States’  ’and  “General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States” 
are  commissioned  officer  grades  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

Prior  to  14  December  1944  there  were,  since  the 
formation  of  the  United  States,  but  four  Generals  of 
the  Army  or  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States: 
Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  Pershing.  The 
temporary  grade  of  “General  of  the  Army”  (Five-Star) 
was  provided  for  by  Public  Law  482,  78th  Congress, 
approved  14  December  1944.  On  23  March  1946  it 
was  made  permanent  for  such  officers  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  333,  79th  Congress. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


General  George  Washington  was  a special  case. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
George  Washington  acted  under  a commission  signed 
by  John  Hancock,  President  of  the  Congress,  dated 
19  June  1775,  appointing  him  “General  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  Colonies 
and  of  all  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  by  them 
and  of  all  others  that  shall  voluntarily  offer  their 
service  . . .”  After  the  close  of  hostilities,  Washington 
resigned  his  commission  effective  23  December  1783. 
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JOHN  J.  PERSHING 

General  of  the  Armies  John  J. 
Pershing  was  commissioned  in  the 
Cavalry  upon  graduation  from  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1886.  He 
served  on  the  Indian  frontier  1886-91, 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  in  Cuba 
and  later  in  the  Philippines.  Appointed 
brigadier  general  in  1906  he  headed 
the  Mexican  Punitive  Expedition  in 
1916.  He  was  appointed  major  gen- 
eral in  September  1916,  and  held  that 
rank  until  1917  when  he  became  full 
general.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces  in  World 
War  I,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  General  of  the  Armies  on  3 Sep- 
tember 1919. 

General  of  the  Army  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1843,  served  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  resigned  with  the  rank  of 
captain  in  1854.  Rejoining  the  Army 
in  1861  he  was  appointed  major 
general  by  President  Lincoln  after  his 
victory  at  Vicksburg.  After  promotion 
to  lieutenant  general  in  1864,  he  was 
appointed  General  of  the  Army  on 
25  July  1866.  He  served  two  terms  as 
President  from  1869-1877. 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT 


A good  soldier,  whether  he  leads  a platoon  or 
an  army,  is  expected  to  look  backward  as  well 
as  forward,  but  he  must  think  only  forward. 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac  Arthur 


General  of  the  Army  William  T. 
Sherman  was  graduated  from  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1840,  and 
served  in  actions  against  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  Florida.  Resigning  from 
the  Army  in  1853,  he  returned  in 
1861  as  colonel  of  an  infantry  regi- 
ment. He  was  promoted  to  brigadier 
general  in  1863,  lieutenant  general  in 
1866,  and  full  general  in  1869.  While 
serving  as  commanding  general  of  the 
Army  for  15  years,  he  attained  the 
rank  of  General  of  the  Army  effective 
4 March  1869. 

General  of  the  Army  Philip  H. 
Sheridan  was  graduated  from  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  served 
on  the  Indian  frontier  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  Promoted  to  captain  in 
1861.  colonel  in  1862,  he  became 
brigadier  general,  then  major  general 
of  volunteers  later  in  the  year.  In 
1864  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
then  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  Several 
months  later  he  was  appointed  brig- 
adier general  in  the  Regular  Army.  In 
1883  he  was  named  to  command  the 
U.  S.  Army.  He  was  appointed  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  on  1 June  1888. 


General  of  the  Army  George  C. 
Marshall  was  graduated  from  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  in  1901  and 
commissioned  as  a 2d  Lieutenant  in 
1902  with  date  of  rank  from  1901. 
He  served  in  the  Philippines  1902-3, 
and  in  World  War  I as  Chief  of 
Operations  of  the  1st  Army  and  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  8th  Army  Corps.  He 
was  aide  to  General  Pershing  from 
1919  to  1924,  and  served  in  China 
from  1924-27.  While  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  from  1939  to  1945,  he 
was  appointed  General  of  the  Army 
on  16  December  1944. 

General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur  was  commissioned  in  the 
Engineers  upon  graduation  from  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1903. 
After  duty  in  the  Philippines,  he 
served  on  engineer  assignments  in  the 
United  States.  Arriving  with  the  42d 
Infantry  Division  in  France  in  1917, 
he  remained  in  Europe  until  1919. 
Following  duty  as  Superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  he  went 
to  the  Philippines  in  1922  where  he 
remained  with  few  interruptions  until 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  He 
was  appointed  General  of  the  Army 


WILLIAM  T.  SHERMAN 


PHILIP  H.  SHERIDAN 
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on  18  December  1944.  After  World 
War  II  he  went  to  Japan  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander.  In  1950  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  in  the  Far  East  and 
directed  the  defense  of  Korea  until 
his  return  to  the  U.  S.  in  1951. 

General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  was  commissioned  in  the 
Infantry  upon  graduation  from  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1915.  His 
pre-World  War  II  duty  included  tours 
in  Panama  and  the  Philippines.  On 
25  June  1942  he  was  named  Com- 
manding General  of  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  and  in  De- 
cember 1943  became  Supreme  Com- 
mander Allied  Expeditionary  Forces. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of 
General  of  the  Army  (temp)  on  20 
December  1944.  After  the  war,  he  was 
appointed  Military  Governor  of  U.  S. 
Occupied  Zone  in  Germany.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  rank  of  General  of  the 
Army  effective  April  1946,  with  rank 
from  20  December  1944,  he  subse- 
quently became  U.  S.  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  1945-47.  President  of  Colum- 
bia University  1948-50,  Commander 
of  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied 
Powers  Europe  1951-1952.  After  re- 


Leadership in  a democratic  Army  means  firm- 
ness, not  harshness;  understanding,  not  weak- 
ness; justice,  not  license;  humaneness,  not 
intolerance;  generosity,  not  selfishness;  pride, 
not  egotism. 

General  Omar  N.  Bradley 


signing  as  General  of  the  Army  18 
July  1952,  he  served  two  terms  as 
President  (1952-1960).  On  23  March 
1961  he  was  appointed  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  to  the  active  list  as 
General  of  the  Army  with  date  of 
rank  effective  to  20  December  1944. 

General  of  the  Army  Henry  H. 
Arnold  was  graduated  from  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1907.  In 
1911  he  became  the  29th  pilot  licensed 
in  the  U.  S.  Prior  to  World  War  I 
he  served  at  posts  in  the  U.  S.  except 
for  a tour  in  the  Philippines  from 
1913  to  1916.  Serving  in  the  Aviation 
Section  of  the  Army  throughout  the 
war,  he  transferred  to  the  new  Army 
Air  Service  in  1920.  Appointed  to 
brigadier  general  (temp)  in  1935, 
major  general  (temp)  in  1938,  and 
permanent  major  general  in  1941, 
he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  later  that  year.  On  21 
December  1944  he  was  appointed 
General  of  the  Army.  He  became 
General  of  the  Air  Force  on  7 May 
1949. 

General  of  the  Army  Omar  N. 
Bradley  was  commissioned  2d  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Infantry  upon  graduation 


from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in 
1915.  He  rose  to  temporary  rank  of 
major  during  World  War  I but  re- 
verted to  captain  in  1920.  After  serv- 
ing in  United  States  and  Hawaii,  he 
was  given  command  of  the  82d  In- 
fantry Division  two  months  after  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  and  promoted  to 
major  general  on  15  February  1942. 
In  April  1943  he  commanded  II  Corps 
in  North  Africa,  and  in  June  1944 
landed  in  France  with  First  Army. 
He  later  commanded  the  U.  S.  12th 
Army  Group.  General  Bradley  was 
promoted  to  rank  of  General  of  the 
Army  effective  22  September  1950. 


HENRY  H.  ARNOLD 


DOUGLAS  MACARTHUR 
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OF  THE  U.S.  FIGHTING  MAN 

Faith  in  God  and  Country 


The  six-point  Code  of  Conduct  for  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  has  evolved  from  the 
heroic  lives,  experiences  and  deeds  of  American 
fighting  men  from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the 
present  conflict  in  Vietnam.  The  foundations  of 
this  code  are  faith  in  God  and  country,  knowledge 
of  the  basic  truths  and  advantages  of  America’s 
democratic  institutions,  pride  in  one’s  Service,  and 
respect  for  national,  military,  and  unit  history  and 
traditions.  It  is  buttressed  by  the  fighting  man’s 
confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  live  up  to  require- 
ments in  the  face  of  hardships  and  by  his  confi- 
dence in  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  his  fellow 
servicemen. 

The  duress  that  American  prisoners  of  war  have 
experienced  in  recent  wars  is  not  new  to  the  Amer- 
ican soldier.  During  the  American  Revolution  the 
American  fighting  man  went  to  war  under  the 
shadow  of  the  gallows.  George  III  decreed  that 
all  Americans  who  revolted  against  the  Crown 
were  war  criminals  subject  to  hanging.  This  decree 
was  relaxed  only  because  it  proved  impractical 
and  because  English  liberals  deplored  such  high- 
handedness. 


Civil  War  prison  camps  were  harsh.  In  Ander- 
sonville  and  Florence  particularly,  men  suffered 
greatly  from  malnutrition  and  lack  of  medication. 
During  World  War  I the  Germans  set  up  “political 
camps”  where  prisoners  were  sent  who  seemed 
likely  subjects  for  subversion.  The  hardships  en- 
dured by  American  soldiers  and  airmen  in  German 
and  Japanese  prison  camps  of  World  War  II  are 
testimony  to  their  unbroken  will  to  win  despite 
adversity. 

In  the  Korean  War  the  Communists  sought  to 
confuse  the  issues  and  objectives  of  United  Nations 
action  to  combat  Communist  aggression.  They 
exploited  this  condition  to  the  fullest,  both  in 
international  propaganda  and  in  dealing  with  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war.  It  was  to  counter  such  enemy 
attempts  at  confusion  and  “brainwashing”  that 
the  Code  of  Conduct  was  drawn  up.  First  promul- 
gated by  President  Eisenhower  on  17  August  1955, 
the  Code  of  Conduct  and  its  basic  philosophy  were 
reaffirmed  in  a Department  of  Defense  directive 
on  8 July  1964.  In  formal  statement  it  enunciates 
the  values  and  principles  which  have  animated 
American  fighting  men  since  the  Nation’s  birth. 
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I am  an  American  fighting  man.  I serve 
in  the  forces  which  guard  my  country  and 
our  way  of  life.  I am  prepared  to  give  my 
life  in  their  defense. 

Nathan  Hale,  a 21 -year  old  Captain  in  the  Continental  Army 
of  George  Washington,  volunteers  to  go  on  an  espionage 
mission  behind  the  British  lines  on  Long  Island,  is  captured 
and  sentenced  to  death.  On  21  September  1776,  he  goes  to 
the  gallows,  his  last  words  expressing  the  dedication  of  all 
American  fighting  men,  "I  regret  that  I have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country.” 


American  prisoners-of-war  in  a British  prison  during  the  Revolution — from  a painting  by  John  Trumbull. 


(Frick  Art  Reference  Library,  New  York.) 
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I will  never  surrender  of  my  own  free  will. 
If  in  command  I will  never  surrender  my  men 
while  they  still  have  the  means  to  resist. 


General  John  H.  Morgan  of  the  Confederate  Army  and 
several  of  his  men  confined  in  the  state  penitentiary  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  escape  by  tunneling  through  masonry  with  the  aid 
of  two  small  pocket  knives.  He  crosses  into  Kentucky  where 
he  joins  his  detachment.  After  several  skirmishes  with  Union 
cavalry,  he  reaches  the  Confederate  lines. 


(Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  M.  M.  Karolik  Collection. ) 


An  interior  view  of  the  Confederate  Libby  Prison — from  a painting  by  David  Gilmour. 
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If  I am  captured  I will  continue  to  resist 
by  all  means  available.  I will  make  every 
effort  to  escape  and  aid  others  to  escape.  I 
will  accept  neither  parole  nor  special  favors 
from  the  enemy. 


First  Sergeant  Michael  McCarthy,  Troop  H,  1st  U.  S. 
Cavalry  at  White  Bird  Cayon,  Idaho,  from  June  1876  to 
January  1877  is  detailed  with  six  men  to  hold  a key  position 
against  hostile  Indians.  He  holds  it  with  great  gallantry.  When 
the  troop  falls  back,  he  fights  his  way  through  hostile  Indians, 
rejoins  a portion  of  his  command  and  continues  a fighting 
retreat.  Two  horses  are  shot  from  under  him  and  he  is  cap- 
tured. He  escapes,  and  reports  for  duty  after  three  days  of 
hiding  and  wandering  in  the  mountains. 


World  War  I A.E.F.  artist  Harvey  Dunn  shows  there  is  little  difference  between  victor  and  vanquished. 
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If  I become  a prisoner  of  war,  I will  keep 
faith  with  my  fellow  prisoners.  I will  give 
no  information  or  take  part  in  any  action 
which  might  be  harmful  to  my  comrades. 
If  I am  senior,  I will  take  command.  If  not, 
I will  obey  the  lawful  orders  of  those  ap- 
pointed over  me  and  will  back  them  up  in 
every  way. 

General  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  captured  following  the 
fall  of  Corregidor,  is  subjected  to  a series  of  imprisonments 
in  one  Japanese  prisoner  of  war  camp  after  another,  from 
Tarlac  in  the  Philippines  to  camps  in  Japan,  Formosa  and 
Manchuria.  With  little  regard  for  his  own  welfare,  he  does 
his  best  to  protect  the  men  who  fought  with  him. 


■I 


The  art  work  depicting  life  in  World  War  II  prisoner  of  war  compounds  was  done 
by  two  artists,  both  of  whom  were  prisoners  during  World  War  II.  William  Linzee 
Prescott's'  scenes  of  German  POW  compounds  reflect  the  ten  months  that  he  spent  in 
captivity.  The  paintings  of  Ben  C.  Steele,  Jr.  a survivor  of  the  Bataan  death  march, 
give  a realistic  portrayal  of  life  in  a Japanese  prisoner  of  war  camp. 

Mr.  Steele  is  presently  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  at  Eastern  Montana  College,  Billings, 
Montana.  Mr.  Prescott  is  a member  of  the  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters. 


Cooking  rations  while  on  work  detail  in  Japanese  prison  camp. 
Difference  between  captor  and  captive — a square  meal  (right). 


Prisoners  wait  in  line  at  hydrant  for  precious  water. 


Life  was  harsh  in  a German  prisoner 
of  war  compound. 


Prisoners  arrive  by  train  at  Stalag  IV  B. 


Motley  procession  of  prisoners  and  guards  made  up  the  march  from  La  Haye  de  Puits,  Normandy,  toward  Rennes. 


V 

When  questioned,  should  I become  a pris- 
oner of  war,  I am  bound  to  give  only  name, 
rank,  service  number,  and  date  of  birth.  I 
will  evade  answering  further  questions  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability.  I will  make  no  oral 
or  written  statements  disloyal  to  my  country 
and  its  allies  or  harmful  to  their  cause. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  F.  Boyland  captured  in  the  Philippines 
in  World  War  II  is  questioned  by  the  Japanese  about  the 
defenses  of  Corregidor.  He  is  beaten,  tortured  with  a knife, 
refused  food  and  water — but  steadfastly  refuses  to  give  in- 
formation to  his  captors. 
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I will  never  forget  that  I am  an  American 
fighting  man,  responsible  for  my  actions, 
and  dedicated  to  the  principles  which  made 
my  country  free.  I will  trust  in  my  God  and 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Major  General  William  F.  Dean  is  captured  by  the  North 
Koreans  and  withstands  intensive  questioning  and  ill-treatment 
by  his  captors.  He  exemplifies  the  new  kind  of  hero  who  resists 
enemy  pressures  and  remains  loyal  to  his  country. 

The  answers  given  by  Captain  Theodore  Harris,  a B-29 
pilot,  and  General  Dean  to  Communist  interrogators  ex- 
emplify better  than  words  the  essence  of  Article  VI.  When 
told  that  he  was  being  repatriated,  Captain  Harris,  replied, 
"If  I can’t  go  back  with  my  self-respect,  I won’t  go  back 
at  all.”  In  resisting  enemy  pressure,  General  Dean  remarked, 
"Even  if  I had  any  military  information,  I would  not  divulge 
it,  as  I do  not  want  to  be  a traitor  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  So  help  me  God.” 


Captain  Roger  Donlon  returns  to  the  Special  Forces  camp  at  Nam  Dong  where  he  earned  his  Medal  of  Honor. 
Inset  depicts  action  that  won  the  Medal. 
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WHETHER  on  routine  camp  duties  or  pushing  the  wily  enemy, 
faces  of  combat  soldiers  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  mirror  the 
many  varied  emotions  they  experience  daily — alertness,  surprise, 
fatigue,  relief,  concentration.  The  Digest  “Faces  of  Combat”  has 
sought  to  present  something  of  the  flavor  of  these  experiences. 
In  this  color  section,  the  camera  captures  these  human  responses 
at  the  instant  of  happening. 
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Concentration  on  the  tasks  at  hand — a 
soldier  sets  the  fuze.  Another  searches  jungle 
for  sniper  whose  shot  sounded  nearby.  Two 
others  watch  warily  for  hidden  mines  as  they 
communicate  with  their  unit. 
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After  the  action. 


Mission  accomplished!  Watchfulness  is  dis- 
played by  machinegunner,  left,  and  men  who 
just  landed  from  helicopter,  below. 
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1st  Engineer  Battalion 
Always  First 


2d  Engineer  Battalion 
Ardeur  et  tenacite 


5 / 


4th  Engineer  Battalion 


5th  Engineer  Battalion 


3d  Engineer  Battalion 
No  motto 


We  Aie  the  Engineers 


THEY’VE  called  us  many  things  in  many  armies  through  the  years — 
sappers,  diggers,  moles,  pioneers  and  more  lately  engineers. 

But  no  matter  what  the  name,  always  they  have  called  us  when  they  needed  men 
skilled  with  shooting  irons  as  well  as  building  irons. 

WITH  axe  and  ox  we  built  the  road  through  the  stark  wilderness  for  General  Braddock 
(had  he  hearkened  to  that  young  surveyor — and  surely  a surveyor’s  an  engineer — 
name  of  Washington,  history  might  have  told  a different  story  there) 
and  later  built  the  circling  earthworks  at  Boston 
that  drew  the  admiration  of  another  British  general. 

And  you  can  still  see  the  works  we  helped  our  allies  build  at  Yorktown 
to  tumble  still  another,  and  end  the  war  that  won  our  independence. 

IN  TIMES  of  peace  we  turned  to  educating  ourselves  for  the  uncharted  future, 
and  from  the  classrooms  at  West  Point  came  the  Nation’s  first  trained  engineers, 
those  same  men  who,  in  or  out  of  the  Army,  charted  roads,  built  the  rail  lines, 
the  bridges,  the  canals,  who  rechanneled  the  rampaging  rivers. 

AN  engineer,  one  Captain  Lee,  found  the  way  through  the  trackless 
lava  fields  that  guarded  Chapultepec. 

We  built  the  famed  long  bridge  ’cross  the  James 

and  the  entrenchments  at  Petersburg  that  hemmed  that  same  gallant  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  forced  the  fall  of  Richmond. 

AROUND  the  turn  of  the  century  we  built  that  ditch  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 

then  first  to  meet  the  foe  with  rifles  replacing  shovels,  first  Americans  to  die  on  Flanders  Fields 

were  the  fighting  breed  of  men,  the  combat  engineers. 

LATER  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  we  built  the  roads  and  airfields 
and  bridged  a hundred  rivers  and  always  we  fought  as  we  built. 

In  distant  Korea  we  repeated  those  same  jobs. 

Today  in  other  far-off  lands  we  build  the  roads  and  posts  and  fight  a wily  foe. 

Tools  and  weapons  as  well  as  names  have  changed  through  the  years.  But  the  spirit  is  the  same. 

Always  we  are  builders  who  can  fight.  And  we  are  destroyers  as  well,  who  know  how  to  demolish  enemy  defenses. 
The  story  of  our  deeds  is  written  in  heraldic  symbols  on  the  distinctive  insignia  that  each  battalion  wears. 

Proudly  we  wear  them — emblems  of  the  Army’s  Builders,  Destroyers,  Fighters. 

We  are  the  Engineers. 


The  following  Dis- 
tinctive Insignia  of 
the  Engineer  bat- 
talions of  the  Ac- 
tive Army  symbol- 
ize the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the 
Corps  to  the  Army 
and  the  Nation. 
Where  mottoes  are 
not  part  of  the  in- 
signia design,  they 
are  included  in  the 
captions. 


Under  glare  of  floodlights, 
Engineers  push  the  job  to 
completion  in  Vietnam. 


1 


6th  Engineer  Battalion 


11th  Engineer  Battalion 


16th  Engineer  Battalion 


24th  Engineer  Battalion 
No  motto 


35th  Engineer  Battalion 


62d  Engineer  Battalion 


7th  Engineer  Battalion 
Seven  Times  Tested 
by  Fire 


17th  Engineer  Battalion 


27th  Engineer  Battalion 


8th  Engineer  Battalion 
Multum  in  parvo 


13th  Engineer  Battalion 
In  Omnia  Paratus 


19th  Engineer  Battalion 


29th  Engineer  Battalion 
Praevalemus 


9th  Engineer  Battalion 


14th  Engineer  Battalion 


20th  Engineer  Battalion 


30th  Engineer  Battalion 


10th  Engineer  Battalion 


15th  Engineer  Battalion 
Drive  en 


23d  Engineer  Battalion 
Nous  servirons 

de  nouveau 


31st  Engioeer  Battalion 


39th  Engineer  Battalion 


44th  Engineer  Battalion 


46th  Engineer  Battalion 
To  achieve 


54th  Engineer  Battalion 


64th  Engineer  Battalion 
No  motto 


FIRST  IN-LAST  OUT 

65th  Engineer  Battalion 


70th  Engineer  Battalion 


74th  Enginoor  Battalion 
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299th  Engineer 
Battalion 


553d  Engineer 
Battalion 


547th  Engineer 
Battalion 


802d  Engineer 
Battalion 


78th  Engineer  Battalion 


84th  Engineer  Battalion 
Pontifices  sumus 


94th  Engineer  Battalion 


249th  Engineer 
Battalion 


538th  Engineer 
Battalion 


656th  Engineer 
Battalion 


326th  Engineer 
Battalion 


588th  Engineer 
Battalion 


82d  Engineer  Battalion 


88th  Engineer  Battalion 


168th  Engineer 
Battalion 


307th  Engineer 
Battalion 


1 


577th  Engineer 
Battalion 


815th  Engineer 
Battalion 


237th  Engineer 
Battalion 


EXP^ 


864th  Engineer 
Battalion 
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79th  Engineer  Battalion 


87th  Engineer  Battalion 
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83d  Engineer  Battalion 


809th  Engineer 
Battalion 


84th  Engineer  Battalion 
We  Conceal 


92d  Engineer  Battalion 


97th  Engineer  Battalion 


293d  Engineer 
Battalion 
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91st  Engineer  Battalion 


169th  Engineer 
Battalion 


AROUND 

THE 

WORLD 


WHEN  SHE  HEARD  that  men 
of  the  2d  Battalion,  28th  Infantry 
had  missed  her  show,  Ann-Margret 
said,  “Take  me  there.” 

The  unit  missed  the  show  in  Lai 
Khe,  Vietnam,  because  of  military 
operations  in  the  area.  But  the 
radiant  red-haired  actress  insisted 
“I’m  here  to  see  the  troops,  aren’t 
I?”  Minutes  later  she  was  being 
greeted  with  howls  as  she  climbed 
from  the  helicopter  in  the  2d  Bat- 
talion area. 

It  was  the  same  sort  of  welcome 
that  greeted  her  at  Lai  Khe.  Ac- 
claimed as  the  “number  one  girl  in 
the  world”  by  the  men  of  the  Big 
Red  One  (1st  Infantry  Division), 
the  curvacious  miss  whirled  through 
an  hour-long  show  at  each  of  her 
stops.  Wide-eyed  soldiers  got  their 
chance,  too — first  to  dance  the 
Watusi  and  then  take  photos  of 
and  with  the  gal  from  Hollywood. 

The  scene  was  similar  in  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  area  at  Camp 
Radcliff,  near  An  Khe.  There,  7,000 
troopers  cheered  her  torrid  per- 
formance in  100  degree  tempera- 
tures. By  the  time  she  finished,  her 
normally  husky  voice  was  just  about 
gone. 

In  Pleiku,  men  of  the  25th  Infan- 
try Division  named  an  outpost  on 
the  division’s  northern  perimeter, 
“Outpost  Ann-Margret.” 

Did  the  actress’  trip  help  morale? 

“Just  ask  the  troops.  Don’t  ask 
me!”  the  cutie  responded. 

During  her  trip,  Ann-Margret 
visited  some  30  camps  and  gave 
22  shows  for  85,000  servicemen. 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Navy 
members  reacted  the  same  as  Army 
men.  Marine  General  L.  W.  Walt 
wrote,  “Your  very  presence  here 
had  a most  startling  effect  ...  a 
morale-boosting  effect,  I hasten  to 
add.”' 
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Her  act  consisted  of  a few  songs, 
accompanied  by  the  Johnny  Rivers 
Trio.  “Bill  Bailey”  and  “I  Just 
Want  to  Make  Love  to  You”  were 
among  the  more  popular,  enhanced 
by  Ann-Margret’s  provocative  danc- 
ing in  an  eye-popping  black  leotard, 
boots  and  form-fitting  blouse. 

In  addition  to  her  shows,  the 
redhead  stopped  at  hospitals  to  chat 
with  the  wounded. 

“There  are  no  boys  over  there,” 
Ann-Margret  said.  “They  are  all 
men — even  those  still  in  their  teens. 


The  ones  in  the  hospitals  weren’t 
looking  forward  to  coming  home. 
They  wanted  to  rejoin  their  units 
as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  luscious  lass  said  one  soldier 
was  a bit  afraid  his  buddies  wouldn’t 
believe  he  had  visited  with  the  en- 
tertained. “He  asked  me  to  send  a 
picture  of  myself  to  his  buddies  in 
the  jungle,”  she  said.  Her  husky 
voice  strained  to  a whisper,  the  tall 
beauty  returned  to  the  States  en- 
trenched as  the  combat  soldier’s 
favorite  girl  friend. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Through  training  in  techniques 
of  combat  proficiency  and  survival 
a man  becomes  a soldier. 


This 

Is 

Basic! 


SFC  Warren  J.  Le  Mon 
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IMMERSED  in  seas  of  grass,  the  silent  members  of 
an  Army  patrol  watch  the  small  men  who  are  the 
enemy  glide  stealthily  by.  They  bide  their  time,  breath- 
ing softly,  barely  stirring,  observing,  awaiting  the  signal. 
It  comes — a hoarse  command — ’‘Open  fire.”  In  a 
matter  of  minutes,  the  mission  is  carried  out  with 
deadly  precision — “to  detect  and  destroy  infiltrators 
by  vigorous,  aggressive  combat  patrolling.” 

These  U.  S.  Army  soldiers,  properly  led  and  superbly 
trained,  survived  an  incident  of  combat  and  accom- 
plished their  mission.  Why  were  they  able  to  do  it? 
Leadership  and  training  are  the  answers.  The  quality 
of  the  leadership  reflects  the  capabilities  of  their  im- 
mediate commanders  and  the  particular  unit  of  assign- 
ment. But  the  quality  of  the  basic  training  these  soldiers 
receive  is  a vital  determinant  of  their  effectiveness  and 
a subject  of  grave  concern  to  all  Americans. 

Apart  from  combat,  the  period  of  basic  training  is, 
for  the  average  soldier,  the  time  of  greatest  stress 
and  impact.  Lessons  learned  here — good  or  bad — -are 
hard  to  forget.  Habits  acquired  here — good  or  bad — 
are  difficult  to  uproot.  Accordingly,  the  Army  must 
instill  the  finest  training  for  combat.  All  trainers 
subscribe  to  the  notion:  “As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  the 
tree  is  inclined.” 

Getting  Them  In.  The  U.  S.  Army  Reception  Station 
at  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana — a U.S.  Continental  Army 
Command  activity — receives  thousands  of  young  men 
who  have  enlisted  or  been  inducted  into  the  Army.  It 
is  the  command’s  mission  to  feed,  clothe,  and  process 
these  new  arrivals,  to  get  them  in  and  on  their  way 
to  a training  unit  within  72  hours. 

If  the  men  arrive  during  hours  of  darkness  they  go 
directly  to  bed.  If  the  weather  is  cold  or  inclement, 
they  get  a temporary  issue  of  either  Class  X fatigues 
and  field  jacket  or  poncho. 

Their  hair  is  cut,  their  blood  typed,  their  ID  cards 
and  clothing  issued.  Here  they  take  the  battery  of 
aptitude  tests — scored  in  Washington,  D.  C. — upon 
which  future  assignments  are  based.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  these  tests,  the  station  sees  that  each 
man  gets  a full  eight  hours’  sleep  prior  to  testing  time. 

Not  all  men  processed  here  will  train  at  Fort  Polk. 
Due  to  CONARC  requirements  and  workloads,  some 
men  will  be  shipped  to  other  training  centers.  (See 

S ERGEANT  FIRST  WARREN  J.Te  MON  is  a staff  writer  with  ARMY  DIGEST. 


“Placing  Trainees  in  Suitable  Assignments,”  February 
1966  Digest) 

The  climactic  point  is  reached  when  the  fledgling 
soldiers,  now  in  uniform,  first  meet  the  Drill  Sergeant 
of  the  unit  they  are  joining.  He  introduces  himself 
briefly,  escorts  them  aboard  the  waiting  buses. 

The  Twig  Is  Bent.  Of  the  five  brigades  at  Fort  Polk, 
the  1st,  2d,  and  5th  have  20  companies  capable  of 
handling  240  trainees  apiece.  The  other  two  are  given 
over  to  advanced  training.  The  Drill  Sergeant  assigned 
to  each  platoon  is  the  key  to  the  training  story.  Upon 
him  rests  the  responsibility  to  produce  fighting  soldiers. 

There  are  352  hours  of  instruction  during  eight 
weeks  of  training.  During  the  first  week  the  trainee 
receives  instruction  in  dismounted  drill,  military  cour- 
tesy, sanitation,  and  the  Code  of  Conduct.  He  takes 
the  Physical  Combat  Proficiency  Test  to  determine 
his  physical  condition  and  degree  of  coordination. 

In  the  second  week  he  is  introduced  to  bayonet 
training  and  the  principles  of  first  aid.  The  third  and 
fourth  weeks  are  spent  on  the  range  learning  to  fire 
his  rifle.  He  fires  for  record  the  fifth  week,  then  goes 
on  to  hand-to-hand  combat,  live-grenade  throwing,  and 
chemical  warfare. 

He  goes  on  bivouac  the  sixth  week,  learning  to  live 
in  the  field,  mastering  the  close-combat  range  and  the 
infiltration  course.  He  engages  in  night-firing  during 
the  seventh  week,  and  sharpens  his  agility  in  hand-to- 
hand  combat  and  the  bayonet. 

The  eighth  week  is  spent  in  testing  and  out-process- 
ing. The  Physical  Combat  Proficiency  Test  is  again 
taken.  Generally,  the  improvement  is  phenomenal.  Hard 
training,  exercise,  proper  food  and  rest  have  strength- 
ened and  toughened  him.  The  trainee  who  passes  all 
hurdles  will  march  with  his  unit  as  a graduate  on  that 
last  Saturday  morning.  He  is  ready  to  cope  with  the 
immediate  future. 

After  Basic  What?  The  trainee  is  given  a two-week 
leave  in  which  to  visit  his  family  and  rest  from  the 
rigors  of  the  cycle.  Before  departing  for  home  he  re- 
ceives his  next  assignment  orders  from  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  In  general,  these  instructions  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  service  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the 
trainee’s  aptitude  test  results  and  physical  profile. 

More  of  the  Same.  Trainees  selected  to  take  Ad- 
vanced Individual  Training  (AIT)  are  assigned  to  the 
3d  Brigade.  All  men  who  successfully  complete  this 
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SOLDIERS’  PROGRESS — From  learning  to  handle  rifle  and  bayonet  to  firing  recoilless  weapons,  the  fledging 
progresses  to  become  a trained  soldier. 


nine- week  cycle  are  qualified  to  serve  in  Vietnam; 
many  do.  This  course  produces  infantrymen  skilled 
in  one  of  three  specialties — light  weapons,  indirect  fire 
weapons,  and  direct  fire  weapons.  The  men  receive 
common  subjects  instruction  as  a unit,  then  separate 
to  take  their  specialized  training. 

A significant  week  in  AIT  is  devoted  to  tactics, 
terrain  and  enemy  encountered  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

The  first  six  weeks  provide  a more  thorough  ground- 
ing in  infantry  subjects.  In  the  seventh  week  the  light 
weapons  infantryman  concentrates  on  patrolling;  the 
indirect  fire  crewman  works  with  his  mortars;  and  the 
direct  fire  crewman  studies  anti-tank  warfare. 

For  the  eighth  week  of  instruction,  a Vietnamese 
village  has  been  constructed  to  provide  a setting  which 
brings  home  to  the  trainee  the  reality  of  the  world  he 
must  defend.  Here  he  learns  how  to  establish  a 
company  base,  how  to  defend  against  guerrilla  attacks, 
how  to  search  a village  for  tunnels,  booby  traps,  snipers. 

His  mentors  are  often  veterans  of  the  real  thing. 
This  knowledge  insures  an  attentive  and  alert  attitude 
on  his  part.  Some  of  his  buddies  are  but  scant  weeks 
away  from  the  sound  of  the  guns. 

MOS  Schooling.  Certain  graduates  of  basic  training 
report  to  the  4th  Brigade  for  eight  weeks  of  training 
in  other  skills  required  by  an  infantry  brigade.  Courses 
qualify  men  as  cooks,  typists,  supply  handlers,  clerks, 
communications  crewmen,  personnel  administrators, 
and  automotive  or  weapons  maintenance  personnel. 
While  absorbing  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses, 
they  progress  as  combat-ready  soldiers. 

The  Drill  Sergeant.  Much  has  been  written  in  praise 
of  this  key  man — the  trainer  who  is  at  the  core  of  the 
entire  program.  Specially  selected,  specially  schooled, 


he  looks  upon  each  of  his  charges  as  his  personal 
responsibility.  The  bulk  of  the  instructional  hours  is 
spent  with  him. 

The  Fort  Polk  Academy  provides  220  hours  of 
instruction  in  the  Drill  Sergeant  Course  to  soldiers 
from  Fourth  Army  area.  The  faculty  works  to  produce 
top-flight  trainers,  men  fit  to  lead  the  trainees  placed 
in  their  hands. 

The  Drill  Sergeant  is  keenly  aware  that  there  is  more 
to  handling  trainees  than  following  a prescribed  formula 
or  schedule.  Each  person  is  treated  as  an  individual. 
The  sudden  wrench  from  civil  to  military  life,  the 
absence  of  family  and  friends,  the  possible  existence  of 
personal  problems — all  these  factors  influence  the  per- 
formance of  the  individual  trainee.  Every  cadre  mem- 
ber at  Fork  Polk  is  imbued  with  the  will  to  help  these 
trainees  with  counsel  and  by  concrete  action. 

Major  General  Kelsie  L.  Reaves,  post  commander, 
is  committed  to  the  need  and  value  of  thorough  train- 
ing for  all  soldiers.  He  goes  even  further:  “I  can’t 
think  of  any  physically  qualified  young  man  in  the 
United  States  today  who  wouldn’t  benefit  from  the 
training  we  give  here  at  Polk.  Regardless  of  his  intent 
to  remain  in  the  Army,  these  months  would  improve 
his  physical  condition,  develop  his  self-confidence,  teach 
him  how  to  get  along  with  his  contemporaries,  and 
instill  a bit  of  knowledge  in  him  about  what  it  means 
to  be  an  American.  He’ll  come  out  of  it  a better  man, 
and  a better  citizen.  We’re  not  playing  down  here  at 
Fort  Polk.  We’re  training  up — to  produce  soldiers  with 
pride  and  purpose.” 

The  sand  and  clay  of  Polk  bear  the  imprint  of  many 
boots;  throughout  the  day  and  late  into  the  night,  the 
cadence  calls  resound  among  the  pines.  In  all  weather 
the  men  of  this  command  pursue  that  mission — to 
produce  fighting  infantrymen  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
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And  This  Is  A.I.T 


AFTER  completing  basic,  a large  percentage  of  new  soldiers  proceed  to  Advanced 
Individual  Training  (AIT).  Typical  of  the  day-to-day  activities  are  these  scenes 
from  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  where  Army  photographer  SFC  James  W.  Stuhler 
went  into  the  field  with  a group  of  trainees  and  came  up  with  the  action  report 
on  these  pages. 
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To  skin  a rabbit,  first  catch  the  rabbit, 
but  once  caught,  the  skinning’s  really 
easy,  says  the  instructor  in  a class  on 
how  to  live  off  the  land.  Above,  that 
barbed  wire  looks  close  and  sharp  as 
soldier  negotiates  obstacle  in  field. 
Below,  even  during  a break  he  learns 
to  keep  alert. 
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They  learn  that  that  instrument  of  many  uses — from  opening 
a tin  can  to  whittling  firewood — is  really  a deadly  weapon 
as  they  fix  bayonets  and  move  off  in  close  formation.  Right 
above,  a trainee  learns  to  negotiate  a muddy  field  on  a 
log — oops,  he  slipped.  Left  above,  the  men  find  out  how 
to  cross  a swamp  on  a single  strand  rope  bridge. 


ill) 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


To  the  End 

Major  Thomas  B.  Eustis 


GUNS  AND  BOMBS  as  well  as  beans — bullets  and 
bacon — tents  and  tanks  as  well  as  toys  for  civic  action 
programs — everything  that  an  army  needs — more  than 
100,000  separate  items — today  are  moving  8,000  miles 
to  the  squad  and  platoon  level  in  Vietnam. 

The  long  supply  line  starts  in  the  United  States 
and  ends  in  a Vietnamese  village  or  at  the  edge  of  a 
clearing  in  Zone  D,  or  a forward  dump  in  a remote 
province.  Once  again,  as  in  two  world  wars  and  Korea, 
the  United  States  Army  is  operating  the  largest,  most 
complicated  logistical  plant  in  military  history.  Prac- 
tically every  member  of  Department  of  the  Army  is 
involved  in  one  way  or  another  with  this  mammoth 
effort.  Thousands  of  civilians  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  Pacific  area  also  are  contributing 
directly. 

To  understand  something  of  the  problems  involved 
in  getting  the  supplies  to  the  ultimate  weapon,  the 
American  soldier,  let’s  follow  an  item  from  production 
to  firing  line. 

AN  ITEM  of  military  hardware  must  first  be  de- 
signed. Usually,  it  is  the  result  of  extensive  research 
and  development,  including  troop  testing  in  the  field 
under  actual  or  simulated  combat  conditions.  This 
involves  dozens  of  civilian  contractors  or  research  firms, 

MAJOR  THOMAS  B.  EUSTIS,  Transportation  Corps,  is  Assistant  Executive 
Officer,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics. 


'PIGGY-BACK’  GOES  R0-R0 
Roll  On-Roll  Off,  that  is 

Borrowing  an  idea  from  the  home  front  to 
save  time,  money  and  labor,  the  Army  employs 
a trans-Pacific  “piggy-back”  delivery  system  to 
rush  cargo-laden  trailers  from  the  United  States 
to  destinations  in  Vietnam  before  being  unloaded. 

Special  12-ton  trailers,  packed  to  capacity  at 
stateside  depot  points,  are  expressed  halfway 
around  the  world  to  the  1st  Logistical  Command, 
with  the  ports  of  Cam  Ranh  and  Saigon  as  prin- 
cipal points  of  entry.  From  there  they  move 
directly  to  depots  or  units. 

On  arrival  in  Vietnam,  the  trailers  are  hauled 
ashore  via  a custom-made  ramp.  After  discharging 
cargoes,  the  empty  vehicles  are  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  reloading. 


as  well  as  the  Army’s  extensive  Research  and  Develop- 
ment organization. 

Next  is  the  manufacturer’s  plant,  whether  govern- 
ment or  civilian  operated,  where  military  inspectors 
constantly  check  and  re-check,  using  the  Quality  Con- 
trol and  Zero  Defects  Program  to  insure  that  the 
weapon,  vehicle,  radio  or  ration  is  as  near  perfect  as 
the  “state  of  the  art”  allows. 

After  final  inspection  and  secure  packaging  comes 
the  trip  to  the  “end  of  the  line” — movement  across  the 
United  States  to  the  shipping  port,  through  an  air  or 
sea  terminal  to  the  destination  port  in  Vietnam,  then 
to  the  man  in  the  field. 

This  transportation  is  carried  out  by  postal  service, 
truck,  rail  and  air.  High  value,  special-need  items  get 
priority  air  shipment  via  the  new  Redball  Express. 
The  continental  United  States  leg  of  the  trip  is  under 
control  of  Military  Traffic  Management  and  Terminal 
Service  (MTMTS),  the  single  manager  organization 
for  military  traffic  and  land  transportation  for  the 
military  services. 

The  last  leg  of  the  movement  to  the  using  troops  is 
perhaps  the  one  that  best  illustrates  the  similarity, 
logistically  speaking,  between  the  Pacific  campaign 
of  World  War  II  and  Vietnam.  Although  smaller  in 
scope  than  World  War  II  or  Korea,  the  current  situa- 
tion calls  for  resupply  over  routes  in  hazardous  terrain 
frequently  'interdicted  by  the  enemy,  and  hampered  by 
bad  weather.  Each  area  currently  under  control  of 


By  air,  as  Red  Ball  plane  of  Military  Airlift  Command 
above,  or  by  sea,  aboard  ship  at  right,  sinews  of  war 
flow  from  U.S.  to  Vietnam. 
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of  the  Line 


Republic  of  Vietnam,  United  States,  Republic  of  Korea 
or  Australia-New  Zealand  troops  can  be  likened  to  an 
island  of  South  Vietnamese  or  Allied  influence  sur- 
rounded by  areas  partially  or  wholly  controlled  by  the 
Viet  Cong  or  North  Vietnamese  army  units. 

In  combat  temporary  local  shortages  may  develop, 
challenging  the  flexible  response  capabilities  of  the 
logistics  system.  Two  such  instances  are  the  tropical 
fatigue  uniform  and  the  jungle  boot.  The  new  direct 
molded-sole,  canvas-upper  jungle  boot  was  standard- 
ized by  the  Army  in  January  1965,  and  it  was  originally 
planned  to  be  provided  only  to  Special  Forces  troops. 
The  new  boot  met  environmental  requirements  so  well 
that  General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  commanding 
U.  S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  asked 
that  it  be  issued  to  all  troops  there.  Special  measures 
were  taken  early  in  1965  to  increase  the  production, 
with  output  being  air-shipped  to  Vietnam  as  fast  as  it 
comes  off  the  line.  In  February,  DSA  shipped  79,000 
pairs  of  these  boots  for  all  services  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
estimated  that  supply  will  meet  the  demand  before 
mid-1966. 

The  story  of  the  new  lightweight  tropical  fatigues  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  jungle  boot — design,  test 
and  acceptance  with  the  idea  that  only  Special  Forces 
would  be  issued  this  new  item,  followed  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  met  the  needs  of  troops  in  Southeast  Asia 
so  well  that  it  should  be  produced  in  greater  quantities. 


This  is  being  done. 

Recently,  in  order  to  better  support  the  unusual 
requirements  and  use  factors  in  Vietnam,  Army  logis- 
tic planners,  with  the  help  of  the  Air  Force,  developed 
and  put  into  rapid  operation  an  aerial  equivalent  of 
the  Red  Ball  Express  that  moved  such  fantastic  quanti- 
ties of  POL,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies  from  the 
beaches  and  ports  of  France  to  Patton’s  Third  Army 
of  World  War  II. 

The  new  Red  Ball  Express  is  a special  rapid  support 
system  superimposed  on  the  regular  supply  system. 
It  moves  high  priority  repair  parts  and  other  items  in 
short  supply  at  the  far  end  of  the  line;  and  it  moves 
them  about  twenty  times  further  than  the  distance 
traveled  by  the  old  Red  Ball  Express.  This  new  sup- 
port has  helped  to  get  equipment  off  the  “deadlined 
for  parts”  list  and  back  into  action.  Items  include 
aircraft,  weapons  systems,  vehicles,  radios  and  con- 
struction equipment  plus  many  others.  The  Military 
Airlift  Command  (MAC)  guarantees  the  Army  at  least 
one  Red  Ball  aircraft  a day  for  these  priority  shipments. 

Another  important  facet  of  the  support  system  is 
the  automatic  resupply  or  “push”  system.  This  involves 
placing  increments  of  supply  into  Vietnam  for  our  units, 
backed  up  by  more  increments  at  other  Southeast  Asian 
locations.  One  typical  package  for  a unit  contained 
over  20,000  line  items,  and  involved  shipments  from 
approximately  75  stateside  agencies. 


THE  oft-quoted  saying  attributed  to  Napoleon  that 
an  Army  marches  on  its  stomach  is  more  true  today 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  than  ever  before.  No  longer  can 
our  troops  live  off  the  land  as  they  did  in  wars  of  long 
ago.  Food  must  be  provided  by  shipment  to  the  end 
of  the  line.  From  July  through  November  1965,  over 
30  million  individual  combat  meals  were  delivered  to 
Vietnamese  ports — totalling  31,500  short  tons.  Other 
subsistence  items  shipped  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  just  under  100,000  short  tons,  including 
84,000  cases  of  eggs,  9.5  million  pounds  of  boneless 
beef,  4.7  million  pounds  of  poultry,  and  over  4 million 
pounds  of  bacon  and  ham.  Troops  in  the  field  when 
not  actively  engaged  in  combat  operation  are  fed  a 
slightly  modified  version  of  the  same  ration  served  in 
stateside  mess  halls.  Fresh  ice  cream  is  also  being 
provided. 

Most  modern  foods  require  preservation  or  re- 
frigeration, and  this  places  a great  strain  on  the  re- 
frigeration capacity  of  the  local  economy.  Portable 
refrigerators  have  had  to  be  shipped  to  the  end  of  the 
line  as  well,  along  with  electric  generators,  compressor 
units,  spares  and  repair  parts.  Three  “reefer”  barges 
are  now  operating  in  Vietnam. 

A further  problem  in  moving  supplies  to  the  end  of 
the  line  is  proper  identification,  packing  and  con- 
solidation of  cargo  destined  for  troop  units.  Two  an- 
swers are  provided  by  the  CONEX  container,  and 
color  coding  of  the  contents  of  the  packages.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  “containerized”  is  sorted  at  conti- 
nental U.  S.  ports  and  loaded  into  CONEXs.  What 
won’t  fit  into  a CONEX  is  consolidated  in  the  outload- 
ing  port  area.  The  CONEX  has  many  advantages.  It 
can  serve  as  a module  in  a small,  self-contained  ware- 
house system;  it  reduces  pilferage  and  damage  enroute; 
it  can  be  stacked  to  reduce  space  requirements;  and 
it  is  practically  impervious  to  weather. 

The  color  coding  system  fell  into  disuse  a few  years 
ago,  partly  due  to  the  growing  reliance  on  automatic 
data  processing  techniques  used  in  peacetime  supply 
operations.  It  is  now  apparent  that  stevedoring  oper- 
ations and  port  clearance  are  greatly  speeded  up  by  a 
simple  color  code  system  which  can  be  used  by  local 
labor  where  there  is  a language  barrier.  It’s  much 
easier  to  say  “ship  all  containers  marked  in  blue  to 
Tan  Son  Nhut  airfield”  than  to  explain  a stock  num- 
bering system.  Color  coding  is  rapidly  being  reinsti- 
tuted, to  aid  in  moving  cargo  through  the  transport 
system. 

THE  U.  S.  Army  supply  system  is  the  biggest  of 
big  business,  and  growing  bigger.  Support  to  the  fighting 
troops  has  caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  changes 
both  in  magnitude  and  in  systems.  From  the  planners, 
the  requisitioners,  the  industrial  workers  and  the  sup- 
porting troops  come  the  spirit,  drive,  ingenuity  and 
dedication  needed  to  design,  test,  produce  and  ship 
the  right  quantity  of  the  right  item  to  the  right  place 
to  the  crucial  point  of  decision — the  soldier  “at  the 
end  of  the  line.”  '!$? 


Patriotic?  Sure! 


Sure  it's  patriotic  to  buy 
United  States  Savings  Bonds  . . . 

It's  profitable,  tool 

Now  they  mature  at  7 years 

(it  used  to  be  7 years,  9 months). 

The  interest  rate?  4.15  percent  if  held  to  maturity. 


U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Army  bastion  in  the  Bay  State — 


FORT  DEVENS 


Defending  the  Cradle  of  Liberty 


FORT  DEVENS,  Massachusetts, 
centrally  located  in  the  Bay  State 
about  35  miles  northwest  of  Boston, 
is  the  principal  military  reservation 
maintained  by  the  Army  in  the 
New  England  area.  Since  its  found- 
ing in  World  War  I as  a reception 
station  and  training  center,  it  has 
been  home  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers. 

Presently  the  installation  houses 
the  196th  Light  Infantry  Brigade, 
Headquarters  of  XIII  U.S.  Army 
Corps,  the  U.S.  Army  Security 


Agency  Training  Center  and  School, 
as  well  as  several  support-type  units, 
some  of  which  have  ARSTRIKE 
missions. 

Main  mission  of  the  196th  Light 
Infantry  Brigade  since  last  fall  has 
been  providing  basic  and  advanced 
individual  training  to  some  2,000 
recruits,  making  of  them  skilled, 
combat-ready  infantrymen.  Camp 
Edwards — a subpost  of  Devens — 
is  used  for  tactical  training. 

Headquarters,  XIII  U.S.  Army 
Corps  was  reactivated  at  Fort  Dev- 


ens in  January  1958  with  the  mis- 
sion of  controlling  all  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  and  ROTC  activities  in  the 
New  England  area.  Its  commander, 
Major  General  Charles  S.  O’Malley, 
Jr.,  also  is  the  post  commander. 
Since  it  was  activated  in  1942,  XIII 
Corps  shifted  its  locale  several  times, 
moved  overseas  for  World  War  II 
combat  operations  in  France  and 
Germany.  It  was  inactivated  at 
Camp  Cooke,  California,  in  Sep- 
tember 1945. 

The  U.S.  Army  Security  Agency 
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Training  Center  and  School  has 
been  located  at  Fort  Devens  since 
November  1950.  Before  that,  it  was 
based  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  provides  resident  training  for 
some  8,000  students  annually,  both 
military  and  civilian;  it  also  offers 
extension  courses  through  its  Non- 
Resident  Instruction  Program. 

Colonists  and  Indians.  In  mid- 
seventeenth century  Major  Simon 
Willard,  a colonizer  for  the  British 
Crown,  set  up  a new  community 
of  some  forty  families  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  present-day  Devens.  Rampag- 
ing Indians  destroyed  this  colony 
during  King  Philip’s  War  (1675- 
77),  driving  the  few  survivors  back 
to  Boston  in  terror.  His  home  pil- 
laged, Major  Willard  never  re- 
turned. Eventually,  the  town  of 
Groton  was  established,  including 
what  are  now  the  towns  of  Ayer, 
Groton,  and  parts  of  Harvard  and 
Westford. 

The  sturdy  colonists  organized 
a militia,  elements  of  which  were 
the  famed  Minutemen,  an  instant- 
ready  force  prepared  to  act  on  a 
moment’s  notice. 

Two  companies  of  Minutemen 
left  Groton  one  April  day  in  1775, 
marching  toward  a rendezvous  with 
history  at  Concord.  The  persistent 
tradition  of  fit  and  ready  infantry- 
men continues  at  Devens  today. 

During  the  Civil  War  a small 
encampment  was  established  there. 
Fort  Devens  is  named  for  Major 
General  Charles  Devens,  who  fought 
in  the  Civil  War,  was  later  a Cab- 
inet member  under  President  Hayes, 
and  then  a justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  post  was  established  in  1917 
to  handle  the  World  War  I influx. 
It  was  reduced  to  caretaker  status 
between  1919  and  1931,  was  desig- 
nated a permanent  fort  in  1931, 
and  was  expanded  during  the 
thirties  in  acreage  and  by  construc- 
tion in  anticipation  of  mobilization 
needs. 

After  1946,  the  post  complement 
was  less  than  two  hundred  men. 
In  July  1948  the  Fort  was  reacti- 
vated as  a Class  I installation,  and 
since  then  it  has  gained  stature  and 
significance  as  the  hub  of  Army 


activity  in  New  England. 

Present  Picture.  Today  the  post 
offers  the  usual  wide  range  of  sup- 
port facilities  and  recreational  activ- 
ities found  in  permanent  Army  in- 
stallations. There  are  1300  sets  of 
quarters — a very  favorable  ratio  in 
proportion  to  post  population. 

The  brisk  New  England  climate 
is  ideal  for  most  outdoor  sports. 
Devens  is  within  easy  range  of  ski 


country  and  Revolutionary  land- 
marks— Charlestown  and  Concord, 
Lexington  and  Boston. 

Community  relations  are  excel- 
lent, reflecting  the  mutual  good  will 
and  cooperation  between  citizen  and 
soldier  that  has  been  traditional 
since  the  intrepid  Minuteman  won 
on  nearby  battlegrounds  the  liberty 
which  the  soldiers  of  Devens  defend 
today. 


ONG  CO  BIET  KHONG? 

Which  means  in  Vietnamese, 

“Did  you  know  that?” — 

• When  you  reach  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
you  will  be  in  a land  with  a civilization  that 
predates  the  birth  of  Christ. 

• The  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  less  than  half 
the  size  of  California.  It  is  long  and  narrow  like 
that  State. 

• The  population  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
is  about  15.5  million,  four-fifths  of  them  farmers. 

• Under  the  Le  dynasty  founded  in  the  15th 
century,  Vietnam  enjoyed  a period  of  brilliant 
progress.  Arts,  crafts,  agriculture,  and  commerce 
flourished. 

• The  Vietnamese  have  a long  history  of 
successful  fighting  against  stronger  and  better 
equipped  forces.  They  drove  the  Chinese  from 
their  land  several  times,  repelled  three  Mongol 
invasions,  and  reduced  the  once  powerful  Champa 
Kingdom. 

• You  should  not  use  typical  American  mo- 
tions to  beckon  Vietnamese  as  they  use  such 
gestures  only  for  animals.  Also  do  not  slap  a 
man  on  the  back  unless  you  know  him  very 
well. 

• If  you  are  invited  to  a Vietnamese  home  for 
a meal,  be  sure  to  let  the  older  people  begin 
eating  before  you  do. 

• If  you  want  to  ask  a favor,  you  should  re- 
member that  hinting  and  indirection  are  prefer- 
able to  making  an  outright  request. 

• Public  display  of  emotion  is  always  con- 
sidered in  bad  taste. 

• The  average  Vietnamese  consumes  less  than 
two-thirds  the  calories  the  average  American 
puts  away  every  day. 

• The  Vietnamese  excel  at  preparing  fish. 

• Tribal  people  outnumber  the  ethnic  Viet- 
namese at  places  on  or  near  Vietnam's  high 
plateau. 

• Tribespeople  of  different  villages  often  are 
unable  to  understand  each  other’s  language. 

From  A Pocket  Guide  to  Vietnam, 
DA  Pamphlet  360-411  (5  April  1966). 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD 


ASSIGNMENT:  VIETNAM 


ARE  YOU  nervous  in  the  service  over  getting  those 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam?  Do  you 
have  a lot  of  questions  about  what  to  take  along,  how 


you’ll  get  paid,  what  you’ll  find  in  the  way  of  personal 
services,  how  you’ll  get  about  on  leave?  Should  you 
take  personal  side  arms? 

All  of  these  questions — and  many  more — have  been 
raised  in  recent  queries  from  the  field.  To  help  those 
Vietnam-bound,  Headquarters  U.  S.  Army,  Vietnam, 
has  compiled  answers  to  questions  most  frequently 
asked  by  newcomers.  Army  Digest  presents  them 
herewith  for  your  benefit — 

Clothing— Baggage.  You  are  required  to  arrive  in 
Vietnam  wearing  khaki  short-sleeved  shirt  and 
trousers.  Enlisted  men  will  have  in  their  possession  a 
full  issue  of  summer  khaki  clothing  and  fatigues, 
boots,  and  low  quarter  shoes.  The  service  cap  and 
greens  are  withdrawn  at  port  of  embarkation  CONUS. 
Officers  should  bring  at  least  four  sets  of  khakis  and 
six  sets  of  fatigues.  A light-weight  green  uniform  is 
recommended  for  officers;  however,  greens  can  be 
tailored  locally.  It  will  take  60  days  or  more  for  your 
hold  baggage  to  arrive  in  Vietnam. 

Money  and  Pay.  You  should  arrive  in  Vietnam 
with  sufficient  funds  to  defray  expenses  until  you 
receive  your  first  pay  in  Vietnam  ($75  is  the  recom- 
mended minimum.)  Upon  arrival  you  must  immedi- 
ately convert  all  your  U.  S.  currency  and  dollar  instru- 
ments into  Military  Payment  Certificates  (MPC).  You 
may  exchange  your  money  at  the  Replacement  Center 
or  at  the  finance  office  that  services  your  unit.  Finance 
officers,  clubs  and  messes,  the  USO,  and  American 
Embassy  will  exchange  MPC’s  for  piasters. 

In  Vietnam,  the  usual  pay  allotments  are  available 
as  they  are  throughout  the  Army.  Also,  you  have 
options  of  having  all  your  pay  sent  to  a CONUS  bank 
or  authorized  dependent;  taking  part  of  it  in  MPC’s 
and  having  the  balance  sent  to  CONUS;  or  taking  part 
of  your  pay  and  allowing  the  balance  to  be  carried 
forward. 

You  will  receive  your  travel  pay  about  four  or  five 
weeks  after  submission  of  your  travel  voucher. 

The  amount  of  money  you’ll  spend  depends  on  your 
assignment  and  location.  Obviously  you’ll  find  yourself 
spending  a lot  less  if  you’re  stationed  in  the  field  than 
you’ll  spend  in  Saigon,  Nha  Trang  or  other  cities.  A 
trooper  from  the  1st  Brigade,  101st  Airborne  Division, 
reports  he  spends  less  than  $30  a month.  An  NCO 
assigned  to  Headquarters,  USARV,  lists  his  expense 
as  $70  a month.  An  average  figure  would  be  from  $50 
to  $100  a month  for  basic  expenses.  Your  personal 
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tastes  and  inclination  will  dictate  the  amount  you 
spend  for  “extras.” 

You  can  cash  traveler’s  checks  and  personal  checks 
at  clubs,  messes  and  post  exchanges.  Postal  money 
orders  can  be  cashed  at  APO’s.  There  are  no  facilities 
for  cashing  savings  bonds  at  the  present  time. 

A certain  percentage  of  non-tested  personnel  are 
authorized  special  and  proficiency  pay.  Personnel  who 
were  tested  in  the  States  will  normally  receive  this  pay, 
if  qualified  by  test  score. 

Personal  Services— PX's.  Military  messes,  to  include 
BOQ  and  BEQ  facilities,  are  available  throughout 
Vietnam.  Billets  vary  in  each  area.  Screened  hutments 
and  squad  tents  are  widely  used.  In  some  cases,  men 
will  live  in  houses  or  hotels. 

Quartermaster  laundry  facilities  are  limited.  Most 
individual  laundry  is  done  by  civilian  firms.  Service 
and  quality  of  work  varies  from  good  to  very  poor. 

PX  facilities  in  Vietnam  are  primarily  for  individual 
soldier  needs.  Cigarettes  and  luxury  items  are  rationed. 
Some  luxury  items,  such  as  watches,  are  available. 
Personal  items  you  should  bring  include  cameras, 
transistor-type  radios,  cordless  electric  razors,  extra 
underclothing,  light  washable  trousers,  sports  shirts. 

Army  Emergency  Relief  facilities  are  at  major  troop 
concentrations  and  Red  Cross  personnel  are  with  units 
in  the  field. 

Curfews  are  established  in  accordance  with  the 
military  situation  and  local  civilian  regulations. 

Transportation  is  generally  provided  by  organic 
military  vehicles.  In  population  centers,  such  as  Saigon, 
Nha  Trang,  Qui  Nhon,  Vung  Tau  and  other  cities, 
commercial  transportation — taxis,  pedi-cabs,  and  sim- 
ilar vehicles — is  available.  For  long  distance  travel 
within  Vietnam,  you’ll  go  by  air. 

Privately  Operated  Vehicles  (POV)  cannot  be 
transported  to  Vietnam.  POVs  are  not  feasible  as  the 
driving  hazards  are  great  and,  except  for  Saigon  and 
other  population  centers,  there  is  nowhere  to  drive. 
Application  for  purchase  of  motor  vehicles  must  be 
submitted  through  command  channels  to  HQ  USARV 
although  subordinate  commands  have  the  authority  to 
disapprove. 

Weapons.  Individuals  who  need  weapons  are  issued 
them.  Military  personnel  are  not  authorized  to  pur- 
chase locally  or  import  privately-owned  firearms  ex- 
cept as  an  exception  to  policy  upon  approval  of  written 
request  forwarded  through  CG,  USARV,  to  COM- 
USMACV,  ATTN:  Provost  Marshal. 

Mail— Communications.  Normal  time  for  air  mail 
to  and  from  the  U.  S.  and  Vietnam  is  three  to  seven 
days  depending  on  your  in-country  location.  Parcels 
shipped  by  surface  mail  take  45  to  60  days. 

Commercial  overseas  telephone  calls  can  be  placed 
from  the  USO  building  in  Saigon.  Messages  of  a per- 
sonal nature  may  also  be  sent  by  troops  to  the  United 
States  using  MARS  facilities.  There  are  seven  MARS 
installations  in  Vietnam. 

Facilities  for  purchase  of  postal  money  orders  are 
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located  throughout  the  country. 

Length  of  Tour.  Normal  foreign  service  tour  in  Viet- 
nam is  now  12  months.  Extension  and  curtailment 
policies  are  in  effect  in  this,  as  in  every  other  overseas 
command.  Tour  lengths  for  enlisted  personnel  may  be 
extended  on  a voluntary  basis  for  periods  other  than 
multiples  of  six  months  provided  the  prescribed  maxi- 
mum tour  lengths  are  not  exceeded.  Therefore,  with  a 
voluntary  extension,  the  maximum  tour  length  in  Viet- 
nam is  currently  24  months. 

Legal  Angles.  By  special  agreement,  United  States 
military  personnel  in  Vietnam  are  immune  from  arrest 
and  prosecution  by  Vietnamese  authorities.  However, 
U.  S.  authorities  in  Vietnam  may  waive  that  immunity 
in  a particular  case.  All  personnel  are  required  to  obey 
the  laws  of  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  are  subject  to 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

Federal  income  tax  returns  are  not  required  to  be 
filed  until  180  days  after  leaving  Vietnam.  However, 
you  must  make  prior  arrangements  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  letting  them  know  your  status  and 
location.  You  should  determine  from  your  home  state 
the  rules  on  filing  state  income  tax  returns. 

Leaves.  An  emergency  leave  is  authorized  upon  the 
receipt  of  a confirmed  report  of  the  specific  situation 
requiring  the  presence  of  the  service  member.  Normally, 
30  days  are  authorized.  Travel  time  within  the  country 
of  designation  is  chargeable  leave. 

In-country  leave  is  authorized  for  no  more  than  seven 
days.  Two  such  leaves,  in  addition  to  R&R,  are  author- 
ized per  12  month  period.  Leave  to  the  United  States 
is  authorized  for  compassionate  reasons  (in  addition 
to  emergency  leave)  for  30  days.  Space  available  trans- 
portation is  authorized,  but  the  individual  must  be  able 
to  pay  his  way  on  commercial  flight  if  required.  Leave 
starts  upon  departure  from  duty  station  and  terminates 
upon  return. 

Military  personnel  may  utilize  the  R&R  program 
to  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Tokyo,  Bangkok,  or 
Taipei.  One  five-day  R&R  leave  is  authorized  for  every 
12  months  served  in  Vietnam.  There  are  six  in-country 
R&R  areas  where  individuals  may  go  for  a three-day 
pass. 

Churches— Schooling.  Religious  coverage  is  provided 
by  area.  All  units,  whether  assigned  a chaplain  or  not, 
will  have  religious  services.  Services  for  major  faiths 
are  held.  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  also  broadcasts 
devotional  programs. 

Many  courses  of  instruction  for  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation are  available  through  USAFI.  In  addition,  more 
than  6000  correspondence  courses  are  available  from 
the  extension  divisions  of  44  leading  schools.  In  the 
Saigon  area,  a limited  number  of  college  courses  are 
available  through  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Immunization.  Smallpox,  typhoid,  and  typhus  shots 
are  required  within  one  year;  tetanus  within  six  years; 
cholera  within  six  months;  plague  within  four  months; 
oral  polio  on  record  and  a current  flu  inoculation.  All 
military  personnel  will  have  yellow  fever  shots.  'Jtf 
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All 


Kagneiv  Station  spells 
strategic  communications 
plus  good  works 


Communications 

Link 

In  Ethiopia 

SFC  Frank  L.  Lewis 


WORDS  are  the  weapons  of 
Kagnew  Station  in  Ethiopia. 

This  military  installation  manned 
by  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  personnel 
has  no  tanks,  no  combat  aircraft, 
no  organized  combat  units.  It  is 
the  site  of  the  United  States  Army 
Strategic  Communications  Facility, 
Asmara,  a major  relay  communica- 
tions station  and  a part  of  the 
worldwide  Strategic  Communica- 
tions Network. 

Kagnew’s  location  at  2400-meter 
altitude  puts  it  in  the  interference- 
free  equatorial  belt.  The  name 
honors  the  elite  Ethiopian  Army 
unit  which  won  many  honors  while 
assigned  to  the  United  Nations 
Force  in  Korea. 

The  station  now  leases  some 
3,000  acres  from  the  Ethiopian 
government.  About  500  acres  are 
given  over  to  buildings  or  parking 
areas.  The  remainder  is  used  for 
crops  and  grazing  by  the  Ethiopians 
since  the  radio  towers  occupy  little 
ground  space.  The  United  States 
pays  the  Ethiopian  government, 
which  in  turn  pays  the  owners  for 
land  rentals. 

About  1600  dependents  are  with 
military  members  assigned  to  the 
station.  Some  1,150  Asmara  resi- 

SFC  FRANK  L.  LEWIS  is  assigned  to  Information 
Office,  Kagnew  Station,  Asmara,  Ethiopia. 
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dents  are  employed.  In  addition  to 
the  permanent  staff,  hundreds  of 
temporary  contract  workers  are 
hired  locally,  plus  some  from  the 
United  States.  Another  600  Ethi- 
opians work  for  American  families 
at  the  Station. 

Because  it  is  part  of  a world- 
wide communication  net  operating 
around  the  clock,  Kagnew  requires 
at  least  three  personnel  for  each 
communications  position.  When  it 
is  midday  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
early  evening  in  Europe,  after  night- 
fall in  Asmara  and  before  dawn  in 
much  of  Asia. 

From  time  to  time  the  Station 
participates  in  research  projects 
in  space  communications,  relaying 
messages  from  and  to  American 
space  satellites. 

The  STRATCOM  Belt-Line  sys- 
tem may  be  compared  to  the  prin- 
cipal water  main  of  a large  city. 
The  system  provides  world-wide 
communications  as  near  to  the 
equator  as  possible.  Just  as  there 
are  smaller  water-lines  branching 
from  each  water  main  so  there  are 
tributaries,  one  of  which  comes  off 
the  Belt-Line  Communications  sys- 
tem at  Asmara. 

Among  other  activities,  Kagnew 
Station  provided  communication  be- 
tween Emperor  Selassie  and  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  when  the  emperor 


attended  the  funeral  of  President 
Kennedy  in  November  1963. 

Many  Americans  are  active  in 
community  relations.  Currently 
there  are  33  such  projects,  involv- 
ing work  with  such  organizations  as 
the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Army,  the 
Asmara  YMCA,  local  schools,  the 
Eritrean  Children’s  Welfare  Society. 

Men  of  the  Army  STRATCOM 
facility  support  the  Decamere 
Waifs  Home  by  contributing  $200 
monthly  toward  the  welfare  of  its 
125  boys.  Recently,  more  than  700 
pounds  of  clothing  was  donated  by 
stateside  STRATCOM  members. 

One  of  the  many  good  neighbors 
from  Kagnew  Station,  former  Spe- 
cialist 5 Hugh  Downey,  talked  to 
many  of  his  soldier  friends  and 
wrote  to  relatives  in  the  United 
States  to  raise  money  to  rebuild  a 
school  in  the  village  of  Schinara. 
(See  “People  to  People  on  Safari”, 
July  1965  Digest). 

This  was  just  the  beginning.  In 
all,  four  schools  were  constructed 
in  the  Cheren  area  of  Ethiopia,  one 
named  for  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Several  miles  of  roads 
were  constructed  so  that  supplies 
could  be  hauled  into  the  village  of 
Beggu.  A recreation  area  was  con- 
structed and  a library  established. 

Although  Downey  has  left  the 
Army,  he  has  returned  to  Asmara 
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School  of  Combat  - 
Vietnam  Style 

“I  DON’T  CARE  if  you  fought  in  World  War  II, 
Korea,  or  the  Dominican  Republic,  you’ve  never  seen 
anything  like  this.  And  before  you  leave  here  in  five 
days,  you’ll  have  a good  idea  of  what  to  expect  from 
the  Viet  Cong.”  These  words  greet  every  replacement 
in  the  101st  Airborne  Division’s  1st  Brigade  training 
school  at  Phan  Rang  in  Vietnam.  They  alert  him  for 
his  “rendezvous  with  destiny.” 

In  the  heart  of  the  lOlst’s  famous  1st  Brigade  is  a 
fortified  encampment.  Here  proficiency  training,  known 
as  “P”  training,  is  conducted  amidst  bunkers,  booby- 
traps,  punji  stakes  and  mined  civilian  bicycles.  Here 
men  meet  the  reality  of  war  in  Vietnam  against  the 
Viet  Cong — before  they  actually  see  battle. 

It  matters  not  to  the  cadre  of  this  “Stay  Alert — Stay 
Alive”  unit  whether  the  incoming  trooper  is  a private 
fresh  from  jump  school,  or  a West  Pointer  out  of 
Ranger  school,  or  a seasoned  veteran  from  another 
war.  Everyone  has  a lot  to  learn,  and  each  one  will  be 
taught  the  same  hard  way. 

From  dawn  of  the  first  full  day  in  camp  to  long  past 
sunset  of  the  last,  each  replacement  feels  he  has  met 
the  challenge  of  his  life.  The  heat  of  the  country  forces 
him  to  drink  more  and  more  water;  the  drive  of  the 
combat-tested  cadre  makes  him  walk  faster  and  longer; 
and  the  reality  of  what  soil  he  is  on  makes  him  strain 
to  hear  every  word  and  to  see  every  demonstration. 

Before  he  finishes  the  short  week  of  training,  and 
leaves  for  his  new  unit  and  then  the  “line,”  the  new 
trooper  will  have — 

— directed  artillery  fire  from  a hill  held  by  allied  Army 
of  Vietnam  troops; 

— patroled  six  miles  from  base  camp  and  returned 
that  night  for  an  all-night  ambush; 

—fired  the  U.S.  weapons  he  will  be  armed  with,  and 
some  of  the  enemy’s,  too; 

— learned  to  detect  Viet  Cong  booby-traps,  punji 
stakes,  and  snares; 

— joined  other  replacements  on  a live  fire  range  so  real, 
the  cadre  carry  loaded  rifles  just  in  case  of  actual  attack. 

He  will  have  sweat,  cussed,  gotten  scratched  and  cut. 
He  will  have  learned  how  hot  the  glaring  Asian  sun 
gets;  and  learned  fast,  too,  that  a short  cut  could  cost 
him  a leg  or  his  life.  The  sound  of  battle,  he  will  have 
been  told,  is  the  greatest  fear  he  will  know,  and  then 
he  will  run  the  live  fire  course  with  machineguns, 
grenades,  and  M79  rounds  exploding  all  around  him. 

But  as  his  face  turns  from  sunburn  to  tan,  and  his 
water  consumption  drops  from  seven  canteens  to  two 
a day,  he  will  have  become  keen  in  his  ability  and 
secure  in  know-how.  He  will  have  professional  pride 
in  his  growth  into  a fighting  man. 

When  the  man  deploys  to  his  unit  to  prepare  for 
his  actual  baptism  of  fire,  there  will  be  people  who 

know  he  is  one  of  the  best  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 

his  cadre,  his  comrades,  and  most  of  all  himself.  W 


i where  he  is  still  making  a contri- 
bution to  international  good  will. 

I He  donated  more  than  14  thousand 
Ethiopian  dollars  to  . establish  an 
I orphanage  for  25  homeless  young- 
j sters  at  Cheren.  For  his  efforts  in 
these  community  projects,  he  was 
lauded  by  President  Johnson  and 
Emperor  Selassie.  His  work  is 
typical  of  the  contributions  made 
by  American  fighting  men  wherever 
stationed.  To  their  primary  mission 
of  defending  freedom  they  have 
added  a self-imposed  task  of  better- 
ing the  lot  of  people  of  other  lands. 


Emperor  Haile 
Selassie  I,  of 
Ethiopia,  is 
escorted  through 
Kagnew  Station 
dependent  housing 
area  by  the 
post  commander. 
At  right  is 
the  Ethiopian 
Crown  Prince. 


R&R  Singapore  Style 


A new  kind  of  tourist  is  hitting  Singapore — young  civilian- 
attired  Americans  who  are  not  civilians. 

Thousands  of  American  soldiers  from  Vietnam  now  fly 
to  Singapore  on  five-day  recreation  leaves  arranged  by  the 
U.S.  Army  and  the  Singapore  government.  They  wear  civilian 
clothing  while  on  the  trip  and  are  treated  as  tourists. 

Although  the  Singapore  government  offers  no  special 
facilities,  the  U.S.  Army  has  a special  bureau  there  to 
organize  hotel  accommodations,  travel  and  tours. 
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RUGGED  soldiers  like  rugged 
contact  sports,  and  that’s  just  what 
they  get  in  combat  pushball,  a sort 
of  modified  mayhem  evolved  by 
sports  enthusiasts  in  the  VII  Corps 
in  Germany. 

You  play  this  game  with  a rubber 
ball,  but  it’s  a lot  bigger  than  most 
used  in  other  games.  It’s  six  feet 
in  diameter,  canvas  covered,  and 
the  object  is  for  one  team  to  push, 
pull,  carry  or  throw  (if  possible) 
this  ball  from  midfield  over  the 
opponent’s  goal  line.  That  counts 


one  point. 

The  game  is  played  with  any 
number  of  men  from  3 to  50,  but 
as  developed  by  VII  Corps  sports 
director  Mike  Karvasalles,  the  rec- 
ommended number  is  15.  No  mat- 
ter the  number,  as  played  at  com- 
pany-level competition,  the  opposing 
captains  line  up  a yard  behind  the 
ball,  the  rest  of  the  teams  15  yards 
back  of  them. 

When  the  whistle  blows  just  about 
anything  goes  except  that  the  offi- 
cials frown  on  striking  an  opponent 


Combat 

Pushball: 

Modified 

Mayhem 

with  a fist  or  clipping.  Do  that  and 
you’ll  find  yourself  right  out  of  the 
game,  and  no  substitutions  per- 
mitted for  your  side,  either. 

This  goes  on  for  four  10-minute 
periods,  with  two  minutes  between 
periods.  At  end  of  first  and  third 
periods,  the  ball  stays  where  it 
was  when  whistled  dead,  while 
after  halftime  the  game  resumes 
from  midfield. 

Consensus  among  VII  Corps 
players:  it’s  a riot.  ^ 


What  Is  Your  Water  Safety  I.Q.? 


1.  You  are  swimming  in  open 
water  and  get  a severe  cramp  in 
your  leg.  You  should: 

(a)  Roll  over  to  a face-down 

position  and  massage  the 
aching  part 

(b)  Swim  to  shore  as  quickly 

as  possible 

(c)  Tread  water  and  call  for 

help 

2.  You  are  out  in  a boat  in  rough 
water  and  the  boat  capsizes.  You 
should: 

(a)  Get  away  from  the  boat, 

tread  water  and  call  for 
help 

(b)  Try  to  swim  to  shore  . . 

(c)  Hang  on  to  the  boat  . . 


3.  You  are  swimming  in  heavy  surf 
and  find  yourself  being  carried  out 
to  sea.  You  should: 

(a)  Swim  towards  shore  at  an 

angle  

(b)  Swim  to  one  side  and  not 

against  the  current  . . . 

(c)  Stop  swimming  and  float 

with  the  current  ....  

4.  You  are  walking  out  into  the 
water  and  you  step  into  a deep  hole. 
You  should: 

(a)  Drop  you  head  forward 

and  move  your  arms  under 
water  dog-paddle  style  . . 

(b)  Throw  up  your  hand  and 

yell  for  help 

(c)  Sink  to  the  bottom  and 

push  off  with  your  feet  to 
bring  yourself  up  . . . 


5.  You  want  to  test  your  endurance 
with  some  distance  swimming.  You 
should: 

(a)  Ask  the  lifeguard  to  keep 

an  eye  on  you  ....  

(b)  Swim  parallel  to  shore  . . 

(c)  Arrange  for  a boat  to  ac- 
company you 

6.  You  are  climbing  up  a pool  lad- 
der when  you  notice  someone  in 
trouble  behind  you,  about  four  feet 
from  the  side  of  the  pool.  You 
should: 

(a)  Hold  onto  the  ladder  and 
extend  you  leg  back  for 

him  to  reach 

(b)  Call  the  lifeguard  . . . 

(c)  Swim  out  to  him  and  bring 

him  back  to  the  side  . . 
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AT  EASE 

Multi-Sport 

Enthusiast 

HE  HAS  sky  dived.  Raced  cars. 
Penetrated  remote  areas  of  the 
High  Sierras.  Scuba  dived  in  waters 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Colorado. 

A winter  trek  on  the  bottom  of 
a frozen  lake  is  one  of  his  latest 
adventures. 

Major  William  J.  Henderson  will 
consider  anything  if  it  is  exciting 
and  dangerous.  Since  entering  the 
Army  in  1952  he  has  had  a variety 
of  rough  and  hearty  interests. 

When  off  duty  as  chemical  officer 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense 
Command,  he’s  one  of  two  skin 
and  scuba  diving  instructors  in  Col- 
orado. He  received  his  certification 
from  the  National  Association  of 
Underwater  Instructors  in  July 
1965  upon  completing  a course  in 
the  British  West  Indies. 

While  in  the  Bahamas  Major 
Henderson  explored  the  vicinity  of 
a sunken  16th  Century  ship. 

As  a mgmber  of  the  Colorado 
Council  of  Diving  Clubs,  the  major 
instructs  the  Air  Force  Academy 
Scuba  Diving  Club.  A member  of 
the  Pikes  Peak  Underwater  Search 
and  Recovery  Team,  he  assists  po- 
lice agencies  in  emergencies.  He  was 
one  of  the  Pikes  Peak  divers  who 
chopped  through  six  inches  of  ice 


on  New  Year’s  Day,  1966,  at  Pros- 
pect Lake,  to  spend  25  minutes  in 
the  lake  upholding  an  organization- 
al tradition. 

He  has  made  treks  into  the  High 
Sierras  on  camping  and  fishing  ex- 
peditions, and  participated  in  the 
National  Fresh  Water  Spear  Fish- 
ing Contest  at  Ogallala,  Nebraska. 
In  the  annual  Colorado  Skin  and 
Scuba  Diving  Championships  at 
Grand  Lake,  the  major  placed 
third. 

As  an  auto-racing  enthusiast,  he 
competed  in  Europe  from  1959  to 
1961  with  a Porsche  and  a Berkeley. 

Major  Henderson  also  was  one 
of  the  first  sky  divers  in  the  coun- 
try, but  gave  up  the  sport  after  21 
jumps.  “I  didn’t  have  any  particular 
reason  to  stop,”  he  said. 

Not  sufficiently  adventuresome, 
perhaps? 


What  Is  Your  Water  Safety  I.Q.? 


ANSWERS 

1.  (a)  The  face-down  position  enables 

you  to  float  while  you  are  re- 
lieving the  cramped  muscle. 

2.  (c)  Boats  usually  float. 

3.  (b)  This  maneuver  takes  you  away 

from  the  current  and  conserves 
your  energy  so  you  can  swim 
back  to  shore  in  a straight  line. 

4.  (a)  and  (c)  Either  way  will  take 

you  out  of  a hole.  If  you  use 
(c),  you  will  continue  to  push 
up  and  down,  in  a bobbing 
manner,  until  you’re  clear. 

5.  (b)  and  (c).  Even  if  a lifeguard 

could  concentrate  on  a single 
individual,  if  you  swim  out, 
you  must  get  back.  This  might 
overtax  your  ability. 


6.  (a)  The  easiest  and  safest  rescue 
technique  is  to  extend  your 
reach,  whether  by  an  arm,  a 
leg,  or  a reaching  pole.  Time 
is  the  important  factor,  there- 
fore (b)  would  be  a secondary 
answer.  Swimming  rescues  should 
be  a last  resort  unless  a person 
is  trained. 

SCORING 

Give  yourself  2 points  for  each  correctly 
checked  blank.  The  maximum  score 
possible  is  16.  If  you  scored  less  than 
that,  better  investigate  your  Red  Cross 
chapter’s  water  safety  classes.  If  you 
reached  the  top  mark,  you  might  qualify 
for  water  safety  aide  or  instructor 
courses. 


NAMES: 
Once  Over 
Lightly 

WHERE  are  they  now?  What 
are  they  doing  in  the  world  of  Army 
sports  and  recreation?  Here  are 
some  figures  you  should  know: 

Private  Wayne  Sgambati — for- 
merly property  of  San  Francisco 
Giants  playing  with  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  farm  team.  He  is  now  a 
security  dog  handler  in  the  40th 
Artillery  Brigade  (Air  Defense) 
near  San  Francisco. 

Brigadier  General  Charles  R. 
Meyer — former  All-American  grid 
star,  U.  S.  Military  Academy  quar- 
terback in  1935.  The  general  now 
commands  the  U.  S.  Army  Support 
Command,  Qui  Nhon,  Vietnam. 

SpeeiaIist-4  Joe  Redington — a 
champion  from  Fort  Richardson, 
Alaska.  Recently  he  appeared  on 
CBS  television’s  “To  Tell  the  Truth.” 
Champion  what?  Sled  dog  racer,  to 
tell  the  truth. 

Pat  Nappi — mentor  of  five  Army 
interservice  championship  boxing 
teams.  He’s  done  it  again.  With 
five  consecutive  victories  in  the 
finals,  Nappi’s  charges  made  it  six 
interservice  titles  for  the  coach. 
Army  champions  were  Harland 
Marbley  (flyweight);  Sam  John- 
son (featherweight);  John  Jenkins 
(lightweight);  Alfred  Wilson 
(light  welterweight)  and  Ray 
Owens  (light  middleweight). 

Major  Alfred  E.  S.  Burkhard 
— now  commands  the  “Golden 
Knights”  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Para- 
chute Team.  He  assumed  the  com- 
mand upon  returning  from  duty  with 
the  Vietnamese  Ranger  Brigade 
where  he  was  cited  with  the  Viet- 
namese Cross  of  Gallantry. 

Paul  Dietzel — former  U.  S.  Mil- 
itary Academy  coach.  He  moved 
from  Army’s  head  coaching  position 
to  take  over  at  University  of  South 
Carolina  (with  a 10-year  contract). 
One  lament:  “Army  has  one  of 
its  best  teams  in  years  upcoming 
this  fall,”  he  said  in  an  interview. 

(Nominations  and  news  items  for  "Names 
—Once  Over  Lightly,"  should  be  sent  to 
"At  Ease"  Editor,  Army  Digest,  Cameron 
Station,  Va.  22314). 
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Cracking  the  Quip 


The  mothers  were  swapping  brags  in  the  super- 
market. 

“Would  you  believe  it,”  says  Mrs.  Brown. 
“Only  eighteen  months  in  the  Army  and  already 
my  boy  is  a sergeant.” 

Mrs.  Jones  drew  herself  up  proudly.  “And  my 
boy,  only  three  weeks  in  the  Army,  is  already  a 
Court  Martial.” 

Send  your  humorous  anecdotes,  stories  from  Army  life  to 
"At  Ease"  Editor,  ARMY  DIGEST,  Cameron  Station,  Alexan- 
dria , Virginia  22314. 
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Equipment,  Weaponry 


BETTER  WEAPON  than  the  M60  machine  gun  just  doesn't  exist.  Ordnance  experts  feel,  but 
that  doesn't  prevent  Army  from  trying  out  modifications  in  ever-continuing  effort 
to  make  all  items  more  efficient,  handier  to  use.  U.S.  Army  Infantry  Test  Board,  Fort 

Benning,  has  just  completed  field  testing  of  modified  M60.  Main 

WEAPONRY  features  include  lower  sling,  remounting  of  sling  swivels  on  left 

side  of  forearm  and  top  rear  of  buttstock,  redesigned  carrying  handle 

that  attaches  directly  to  barrel  to  permit  faster  change,  permanently  attached  gas 
cylinder  and  bipod  legs. 

IMPROVED  FIREPOWER  for  helicopters  will  be  provided  as  U.S.  Army  Weapons  Command 
accepts  delivery  of  initial  units  of  order  for  1,000  machinegun  mounts  from  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation.  Developed  by  AWC's  Springfield  Armory  to  accept  M60D  machine-gun, 
the  mounts  permit  wide  field  of  fire,  can  be  easily  mounted  on  UH-ID  Iroquois  or  CH  47 
Chinooks,  one  on  each  side  in  cabin  doors. 

HIGH  PRAISE  comes  from  troops  in  Vietnam  for  new  105mm  howitzers,  designated  XM102, 
that  saw  first  combat  use  recently.  Gunners  report  the  weapon  superior  in  shifting 
direction  of  fire  and  shooting  at  high  angles,  improved  sight  equipment, 
extreme  accuracy.  Looking  something  like  WWII  anti-aircraft  gun,  it's  1,300 
pounds  lighter. 

ALSO  COMING  into  use  in  Vietnam  is  new  M5  Grenade  Launcher,  which  can  fire  up  to 
150  explosive  rounds  of  40mm  ammunition  in  about  40  seconds.  With  warheads  almost 
identical  to  M79  Infantry-type,  it  has  bursting  radius  of  five  yards,  is  fired  by 
optical  system  in  pilot  cockpit.  Reports  indicate  extreme  accuracy  up  to  1,000  meters. 

FOLLOWING  extensive  testing,  the  MAW  (Man-carried  Anti-tank  Weapon)  is  being 
developed  under  Army  agreement  with  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corporation,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Designed  for  use  against  armored  vehicles,  bunkers,  pillboxes,  the 
missile  is  guided  automtaically  as  soldier  keeps  cross-hairs  of  sight  on  target. 

LIMITED  WAR  LABORATORY  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  has  come  up  with  Claymorette 
mine  consisting  of  small  Claymore-type  mines  attached  to  side  of  truck  and  linked 
together  electrically.  "Shotgunner"  in  cab  can  set  them  off  to  spew  out  thousands 
of  tiny  pellets.  Device  is  being  tested  in  Vietnam.  Proving  Ground  also  has  developed 
new  rifle  sight  that  uses  twin-eyed  optical  system  to  superimpose  cross-hairs  on  target 
image.  Sight  is  being  tested  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  Also  developed  by  Laboratory, 
and  soon  to  be  tested  in  Vietnam,  is  "shot-detector''  that  tells  helicopter  pilot 
direction  from  which  ground  fire  is  coming. 

UNDER  an  understanding  arrived  at  between  General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  General  J.  P.  McConnell,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Army  turns  over  to 
Air  Force  its  140  Caribou  transports  and  six  experimental  Buffalo  transport  planes. 

In  return,  Air  Force  agrees  that  Army  will  have  all  helicopters  for  troop  and  supply 
movements  within  the  combat  zone,  plus  fire  support  of  ground  troops.  Air  Force  keeps 
its  few  helicopters  now  in  use  for  special  air  warefare,  administration,  search  and 
rescue.  Army  will  train  needed  Air  Force  instructors  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  will 
phase  out  its  own  Caribou  and  Buffalo  training.  Crews  will  then  be  retrained  for 

other  aircraft.  Thus  Air  Force  keeps  its  mission  of  using  heavy  jets 

AVIATION  for  close  fire  support,  air  cover,  long-range  reconnaissance. 

Army  maintains  supervision  of  Air  Force  controllers  who  bring  in 

Air  Force  support  as  necessary. 
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FIELD  TRAINING  TESTS  have  been  conducted  on  armored  helicopter  CH-147A  at  Fort  Benning 
and  Hurlburt  Field,  Florida.  Modified  Chinook  carries  about  2,800  pounds  of  new  type 
steel  armor  plate,  is  armed  with  M4  40mm  automatic  grenade  launcher  in  nose  turret, 
a 20mm  gun  and  either  a 19-round  2.75-inch  rocket  pod  or  a 7.62  rapid-fire  machinegun 
in  pylons  of  each  side,  plus  7.62mm  or  .50  caliber  machineguns  in  flexible  mounts. 

NOW  operational  in  Vietnam  are  new  UH-1B  helicopters  with  540  rotor  system.  These 
boast  increased  maneuverability,  shorter  turning  radius,  less  vibration,  greater 
range,  speeds  up  to  130  knots.  They  are  armed  with  four  machineguns,  plus 
14  rockets. 

FIGGGY-BACK  idea  inaugurated  by  U.S.  railroads  is  adapted  for  rush  supply  to  Vietnam. 
Twelve-ton  vans  loaded  on  ships  are  hooked  up  to  truck  units  at  unloading  points. 

— — Called  R0-R0  (for  Roll-on,  Roll-off),  the  idea  is  another 

TRANSPORTATION  "first"  for  First  Logistical  Command  in  Vietnam.  Meanwhile, 

Lieutenant  General  William  F.  Cassidy,  Chief  of  Engineers, 

reports  Army  is  deepening  harbor  at  Qhi  Nhon  to  provide  more  port  facilities  for  deeply 
laden  vessels.  Also,  to  speed  unloading  of  ships,  500  electric  powered  forklifts  have 
been  added  to  First  Logistical  Command. 

THREE  ARMY  "SEA  HORSE"  PLATOONS  now  in  combat  have  been  formed  into  a single  unit — 
554th  Transportation  Company.  Unit  uses  BARC  amphibious  vehicles  to  unload 
ships  in  choppy  water  of  Qhi  Nhon's  outer  harbor. 

LAND  transportation  has  been  improved  in  Vietnam  as  103d  Engineer  Company  (Construction 
Support)  completes  first  U.S.  built  asphalt  road  there.  Three-mile  stretch  is  part 
of  planned  50-mile  net  of  paved  four-lane  highways  in  Cam  Ranh  peninsula. 

PREPARATIONS  are  proceeding  for  series  of  communications  satellites  to  circle  the 
globe  near  the  equator.  The  satellites  would  be  about  nine  feet  in  diameter,  weigh 

1,500  pounds,  could  be  launched  by  existing  boosters.  Trans- 

COMMUNICATIONS  portable  ground-link  terminals,  termed  Mark  IB  (Army 

— designation,  AN/MC-46)  have  been  displayed  by  Army  and  Hughes 

Aircraft  Company.  World's  largest  air-transportable  terminals , they  can  be  taken  apart 
and  speedily  assembled.  The  super-satellites  would  provide  world-wide  weather  and 
navigational  information,  intercontinental  telephone  and  television  service,  and 
educational  television.  Hughes  is  now  building  four  Early  Bird  type  satellites  for 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation. 

ONLY  SIGNAL  BRIGADE  in  Army  is  activated  in  Vietnam.  Named  U.S.  Strategic  Army  Com- 
munications Signal  Brigade-Southeast  Asia,  unit  comprises  all  non-organic  signal 
units  in  Vietnam.  Mission — to  perform  communications  electronics  functions  in  support 
of  military  and  other  governmental  agencies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

THREE  TYPES  OF  FIELD  RATIONS  are  undergoing  test  by  troops  of  1st  Infantry 
Division  in  Vietnam.  First  is  the  25-man  dehydrated  uncooked  meal  destined 
to  replace  standard  B ration.  It  includes  such  items  as  grilled  steaks  and 
mushrooms,  brown  gravy,  chicken  noodle  soup,  corn  and  lima  beans,  cake. 

Dehydrated  foods  are  rehydrated,  then  cooked.  Taste  reaction  of  troops  will 
be  recorded  in  questionnaires.  Other  field  rations  are  the  long-range  patrol 
packet  and  a new  ready-to-eat  individual  meal  called  an  M packet. 
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Army  and  Air  Force  are  substituting  margarine  for  butter  "until  further  notice. 
Moves  are  aimed  at  minimizing  impact  of  large  food  purchases  on  consumer  prices, 
and  still  provide  same  nutrient  values  to  servicemen  and  women. 


PILOT  MODELS  and  testing  will  mark  new  phase  of  the  joint  U.  S. /Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  Main  Battle  Tank  Program.  Management  of  this  phase  will  shift  from  Augsburg, 
Germany,  to  General  Motors  Technical  Center,  Warren, Michigan.  U.  S.  prototypes  will 
be  built  at  Army  Tank  Plant  in  Cleveland  with  equal  number  of  FRG  prototypes  to  be 
built  in  Germany. 

A.I.T.  Two  new  Advanced  Individual  Training  Brigades,  Infantry,  will  be  set 
up  at  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama,  and  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  in  September  for 
soldiers  completing  initial  eight  weeks  of  Basic  Combat  Training.  Each  will 
have  2000-soldier  training  capacity  in  weapons  and  tactics,  light  weapons, 
direct  and  indirect  fire  specialties. 

TO  COMBAT  kidney  failure  in  battle  casualties,  medical  team  has  been  sent  from  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  to  Vietnam  with  an  artificial  kidney  machine.  Without  treat- 
ment, kidney  failure  is  95  percent  fatal.  Army  has  pioneered  in  development  of  machine 
to  perform  kidney  function  until  normal  activity  is  restored. 

MEDICAL  evacuation  helicopters  of  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division's  15th  Medical  Battalion 
are  being  used  to  combat  malaria-carrying  mosquitos.  They  spray  marshy  areas  with 
solution  of  malathion  to  coat  leaves,  grass,  standing  water  for  lasting  effect  against 
larvae  as  well  as  adult  mosquitos. 

SHORT  TAKES  ■ Programmed  instruction  is  being  used  for  first  time  in  extension 
course  of  U.S.  Army  Engineer  School,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  Course  offering 
in  Roads  and  Airfields  I,  recommended  for  company  grade  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  ■ Lightweight,  man-portable  X-ray  unit  and  X-ray  Polaroid 
film  processor,  so  successful  in  Vietnam,  will  be  standardized  for  issue  through 
supply  channels  by  end  of  this  year.  ■ Distinguished  Service  School  Award  has 
been  presented  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  to  The  Infantry  School, 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  in  recognition  of  59  years  outstanding  contribution  to 
national  defense. 

FOLLOWING  is  a resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America:  WHEREAS  the  United  States  Army, 
United  States  Navy,  United  States  Air  Force,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  have  given  generously  of  their  time,  abilities,  and  resources  to 
extend  the  influence  of  Scouting  in  their  areas  of  influence  at  home  and  abroad;  and 
WHEREAS  officers  and  enlisted  men  have  set  the  example  for  unselfish  service  to  com- 
munity and  Nation:  Therefore  be  it  RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  assembled  at  its  56th  Annual  Meeting  at  Dallas,  Texas,  extends  its  grat- 
itude and  appreciation  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation  for  their  continuing  help 
and  cooperation. 
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What's  new  in  legislation, 
regulations,  publications,  policy 


ROTC  INSTRUCTORS.  New  legislation  permits  Army  to  replace  active  duty  ROTC  instructors 
with  retired  personnel.  They  won't  be  counted  against  Army's  authorized  strength. 

If  you're  planning  on  retirement  or  looking  for  employment  in  your  line  of  experience, 
the  high  school  ROTC  units  near  you  may  be  worth  looking  into. 

POLL  TAXES.  Recent  decision  by  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  declares  poll  tax  of  Virginia 
unconstitutional.  Decision  also  invalidates  poll  tax  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
Texas  recently  enacted  new  voter  registration  law  abolishing  the  poll  tax. 

Vermont  has  repealed  its  poll  tax  requirement  for  eligibility  to  vote  in  town 
meetings.  Right  now  is  time,  says  The  Adjutant  General,  to  write  for  necessary 
forms  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  in  November  elections  in  your  State. 


RECENTLY  ORGANIZED  U.  S.  Army  Headquarters  Area  Command  in  Vietnam  has  taken  over 
Saigon-Cholon  area  administrative,  logistical  and  support  service  activities  and 
functions  formerly  administered  by  U.  S.  Navy's  Headquarters  Support  Activity,  Saigon. 

US  CONTINENTAL  ARMY  COMMAND  has  issued  CON  Reg  601-226,  dated  15  April  1966,  superseding 
same  regulation  of  23  August  65,  to  establish  uniform  procedures  for  processing  and 
training  applicants  enlisted  for  Officer  Candidate  School  under  provisions  of  Army 
Regulations  601-226.  Regulation  is  of  interest  to  anyone  applying  for  OCS. 

DUTY  FREE  GIFTS.  Under  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-368,  Armed  Forces  personnel 
serving  in  a combat  zone  may  now  send  home,  tax  and  duty  free,  gifts  up  to  $50 
in  aggregate  retail  value  in  the  country  of  shipment. 

ARMY  ENLISTED  INTELLIGENCE  CAREER  Development  Program  is  detailed  in  AR  600-205, 

9 March  1966.  The  new  regulation  prescribes  policies  and  procedures  for  selection, 
utilization,  career  development  and  management  of  program  members. 

INCOME  TAX.  If  your  Federal  income  tax  withholding  is  somewhat  greater  than  pre- 
viously, it  isn't  that  the  taxes  have  been  increased — it's  simply  that  under  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1966,  PL  89-368  applies  to  salaries  paid  after  30  April.  The  new 
system  is  an  attempt  to  make  your  withholdings  come  closer  to  your  year-end  tax 
liability.  It  uses  six  graduated  rates  ranging  from  14  to  30  percent  instead  of  old 
flat  14  percent. 

CREDIT  UNIONS  now  may  be  established  on  U.  S.  military  installations  in  overseas 
area.  Department  of  Defense  has  directed.  Such  Oversea  Credit  Unions  (OCU) 
will  confine  membership  to  Department  of  Defense  military  and  civilian  personnel 
and  their  dependents  who  are  U.  S.  citizens,  and  will  be  limited  to  on-base 
operations. 

CONGRESS  CONSIDERS:  Pay  increase  of  3.2  percent  for  uniformed  services  has  been 
approved  by  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  is  supported  by  Department  of 
Defense.  If  Congress  acts  in  time,  increase  would  be  effective  1 July.  ■ Proposal 
now  in  Congress  would  provide  seven  percent  interest  on  savings  under  new 
Department  of  Defense  plan  that  would  replace  existing  enlisted  deposits  program. 

New  plan,  if  adopted,  will  include  officers  savings.  ■ Congress  is  considering  a 
bill  permitting  services  to  appoint  women  general  of ficers , and  another  to  give 
credit  for  pension  purposes  to  women  who  had  served  in  Women' s Army  Auxiliary 
Corps. 
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WHAT’S  THE  SCHOOL  SOLUTION  - ? 


It  all  depends  on  the  terrain  and  the  situation,  they  say.  But  the  first  step  in  arriving  at  any 
school  solution  is  to  go  to  school. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Army  Reserve  recognize  this  fact.  The  Army’s  system  of  career  train- 
ing has  won  world  renown.  Less  well  known  is  the  fact  that  the  Army  Reserve  has  established  a similar 
system  of  “adult  education”  for  Army  Reservists  and  National  Guardsmen — its  USAR  Schools. 

These  schools  provide  a progressive  program  of  instruction  paralleling  the  resident  associate 
branch  officer  career  courses  of  Army  service  schools  and  the  resident  associate  course  of  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College.  The  schools  also  conduct  instruction  for  enlisted  members  in  selected 
MOS  courses. 

During  the  school  year  1964-65,  there  were  109  USAR  Schools  and  199  satellite  activities  op- 
erating in  the  United  States  and  Oversea  Commands.  With  a Reserve  staff  and  faculty  of  3,719,  these 
schools  conducted  20  branch  and  C&GSC  courses  and  36  MOS  courses  in  1,171  classes  for  19,382 
officer  and  enlisted  students. 

Through  military  education  the  USAR  Schools  provide  . . . 
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ARMY  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Faces  of  Combat  in  Vietnam 

Instant  Communications  to  Anywhere — Lt.  James  G.  Kollegger 
Seven  Bridges  to  Goodwill — Road  to  Kabinburi  opened  in  Thailand 
Five  Days  in  Bangkok — Sp  4 Wayne  Engle 


TRAINING 

Basic  Facts  on  Basic  Training — Gen.  Creighton  W.  Abrams 

Free  China's  Armed  Forces — Maj.  Gen.  D.  B.  Johnson 

Fort  Benning  of  Vietnam — Pictorial  Report  on  Ranger  Training 


RESERVES  AT  THE  READY 

Selected  Reserve  Force — Lt.  Gen.  J.  L.  Throckmorton 
The  Reserve  Components — Lt.  Col.  William  H.  Zierdt,  Jr. 
Nurses  On-the-Go — Lt.  Col.  Mary  Matlock 


COMBAT  MATERIEL 

The  "Can  Do"  Helicopter — Lt.  Col.  Michael  J.  Krisman 
Build  a Better  Helicopter — Maj.  Leslie  Sturdivant 
Tools  of  Jungle  War — Small  Arms,  Vehicles,  Artillery 


WHAT’S  NEW  FOR  YOU  AND  ARMY 

Personal  News  and  Notes 
On  the  Spot — Letters 
At  Ease! — Sports  and  Recreation 
Humor  in  Army  Green 
Trends  and  Developments 

Legal  Eagle — What's  New  in  Legislation,  Regulations. 


COVER:  “No  victory  is  assured  until  the  man 
on  the  ground  takes  possession  by  his  physical 
presence  on  the  enemy’s  soil,”  General  Omar 
Bradley  once  declared.  With  Army  firepower 
helping  to  blast  a path  for  the  infantryman's 
advance,  jungle  cave  and  strategic  redoubt  alike 
yield  to  the  punishing  blows  of  the  King  of 
Battle.  "Tools  of  Jungle  War,”  ranging  from 
small  arms  to  self-propelled  artillery,  are  de- 
picted in  this  issue.  Cover  by  Frank  Lacano, 
Society  of  Illustrators. 


WHAT’S  NEW 

FOR  YOU  AND  THE  ARMY 
Putting  the  Personal  Into  Personnel 


GOING  UP.  Cost  of  most  required  clothing  in  all  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  boosted  begin- 
ning this  month.  Reason — increased  manufacturer's  charges  and  the  military  manpower 
buildup.  The  "per  bag"  cost  will  vary  with  the  services,  Navy  having  lowest  and  Marine 
Corps  the  highest.  For  the  Army,  the  per  bag  cost  now  will  be  $206.73  as  compared  to 
the  old  cost  tag  of  $165.  The  two  types  of  Army  clothing  maintenance  allowance  are  a 
basic  allowance  of  $4.20  monthly,  paid  through  your  36th  month  of  service,  and  thereafter 
a standard  maintenance  allowance  of  $5.40  a month.  (Airmen,  sailors  and  marines 
receive  $6.  In  Navy,  those  in  grade  E-7  and  above  receive  $7.20  a month  after  three 
years  in  grade.) 

COMING  DOWN.  While  cost  of  the  clothing  may  be  on  way  up.  Army  is  going  to  cut  down  on 
neckties,  or  at  least  hack  off  a bit  of  the  existing  tie.  New  tie,  black,  will  be  two 
inches  wide,  which  is  about  an  inch  narrower  than  existing  neckware.  Quartermaster  sales 
stores  are  to  stock  them  within  the  year,  but  if  you  want  to  be  in  high  style,  you  can 
get  one  in  some  of  the  commercial  stores  right  now.  However,  your  3-1/8  inch  existing  tie 
can  be  worn  until  frazzled  into  unserviceability.  And  the  previously  authorized 
knitted  tie  may  also  be  worn  on  optional  basis. 


PAY  INCREASE  PROPOSED 
in  the  current  Con- 
gress would  provide  a 
3.2  percent  increase 
for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Con- 
gressional sponsors 
of  the  legislation 
hope  to  make  the  in- 
crease retroactive  to 
1 July,  with  the  pay 
scale  shown,  as  spell- 
ed out  in  H.R.  1536. 
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STILL  IN.  The  new  Army  Green  wool  gabardine  overcoat  and  Army  Green  raincoat  that  now 
are  being  phased  into  regular  wear,  won't  carry  organizational  shoulder  patches  or 
sleeve  insignia  of  enlisted  rank.  They  may  both  be  worn  with  civilian  clothing,  too. 


REENLISTMENT  OPTION  of  choosing  specific  CONUS  duty  station  is  no  more.  Soldiers  may 
still  enlist  for  current  duty  station,  however.  Army  also  raises  reenlistment  period  for 
particular  oversea  area  from  three  to  four  years,  except  for  Vietnam  which  remains  at 
three  years.  Specific  details  are  set  forth  in  AR  601-210,  Enlistment  and  Reenlistment 
Options. 

ADVANCEMENT  for  company  grade  officers  is  to  be  speeded.  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  announced  the  new  policy  shortly  after  similar  one  for  enlisted  members. 
Starting  in  November,  second  lieutenants  can  exchange  gold  bar  for  silver  in  12  months 
instead  of  previous  18;  and  lieutenants  can  jump  to  the  double  track  of  captain  in 
36  months  rather  than  40  to  44.  Captains  may  be  advanced  to  major  in  four  years  instead 
of  existing  54  months. 
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WHAT’S  NEW 

FOR  YOU  AND  THE  ARMY 
Putting  the  Personal  Into  Personnel 


QUALIFIED  doctors  of  osteopathy  who  volunteer  for  military  service  may  now  be  accepted 
• iih  medical  officer  commissions,  probably  equivalent  of  Army  captain.  Previously 
only  qualified  medical  doctors  were  commissioned  in  the  armed  services. 

R&R  HAWAII  STYLE.  Hawaii  will  serve  as  a rest  and  recreation  site  on  an  experimental 
basis  for  soldiers  serving  in  Vietnam,  as  soon  as  administrative  details  and  airlift 
schedules  have  been  worked  out.  Presently,  only  Far  East  locations  are  used  in  the 
program. 

11TH  INFANTRY  BRIGADE  activated  at  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii,  this  month  is  last  of 
three  new  independent  brigades  in  Army  build-up.  New  brigade  has  three  infantry  bat- 
talions, one  cavalry  troop  and  one  support  battalion.  Authorized  strength:  3,558. 

OFFICER  CANDIDATE  SCHOOLS  to  handle  candidates  for  Ordnance,  Quartermaster, 
Transportation,  to  be  set  up  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  Fort  Lee, 
Virginia,  and  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  were  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  as  of 
1 July.  Previously,  candidates  for  these  branches  took  their  first  13  weeks  of 
school  training  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  then  reported  for  branch  training  at 
their  respective  branch  schools.  Now  Fort  Knox  will  concentrate  on  Armor 
candidates,  and  student  capacities  at  the  three  new  OCS  schools  will  be  expanded. 

SHORT  BURSTS.  If  your  suggestion  earned  award  from  your  own  unit  or  service,  then  is 
adopted  by  another  service,  you  may  now  receive  another  cash  award  under  the  suggestion 
program  recently  expanded  to  permit  cash  awards  to  military  personnel.  ■ 96  members 
of  graduating  class  at  West  Point  have  volunteered  for  duty  in  Vietnam.  ■ American  Red 
Cross  now  authorizing  field  directors  and  their  assistants  in  Korea  to  grant  on-spot 
loans  for  emergency  leaves.  Previously,  loans  were  made  on  serviceman's  arrival  in  U.  S. 

■ Legislature  of  Georgia  authorizes  monument  to  honor  men  of  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division. 

■ Army  Transportation  School,  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  graduated  100,000th  student. 

■ Brooke  General  Hospital,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  names  Mrs.  Aleen  J.  Galloway  as  first 
Civil  Service  nurse  to  be  promoted  to  head  nurse  position  there.  ■ Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  appoints  16  new  members  to  three-year  terms  on  Defense  Advisory 
Committee  on  Women  in  the  Service  (DACOWITS)).  ■ More  U.  S.  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
attend  religious  services  on  weekly  per  capita  basis  than  civilians  back  home,  recent 
Defense  Department  survey  reveals.  ■ Army  marked  50th  anniversary  of  founding  of 
Veterinary  Corps  in  June.  ■ Lt.  Gen.  James  K.  Woolnough,  DCSPER,  presented  DoD  Certifi- 
cate of  Esteem  to  football  executive  Pete  Rozell  and  players  Johnny  Unitas, Frank 
Gifford,  Sam  Huff  and  Willie  Davis  at  banquet  honoring  their  trip  to  Vietnam.  ■ American 
Helicopter  Society's  Captain  William  J.  Kossler  Award  goes  to  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division. 

■ Retired  WAC  enlisted  personnel  recalled  to  active  duty  will  use  prefix  WP  as  part  of 
identification.  ■ Interment  allowance  for  deceased  active  duty  Service  members  who 
are  buried  in  civilian  cemeteries  increases  from  $200  to  $300  on  1 July  while  maximum 
allowance  to  next-of-kin  of  Service  members  buried  in  national  cemeteries  will  increase 
from  $125  to  $150. 
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LETTERS 


On  the  Spot 

Way  Out!  The  ARMY  DIGEST  is  in  a good  spot  to  find  out  what's  going  on  and  give  you  a sampling  of  the  types  of 
Letters  The  Pentagon  staff  gets  lots  of  letters.  Gripes,  questions,  problems,  requests.  Most  are  reasonable.  Some  are 
letters  received  by  the  D/A  staff— with  the  straight  answers.  Sorry,  the  DIGEST  isn't  staffed  to  answer  individual  letters. 


Q*  When  my  son  was  inducted  into  the  Army, 
his  clothing  was  returned  to  me  from  the  re- 
ception station  by  express  collect.  Now,  why 
should  a parent  have  to  pay  for  return  of  a son’s 
clothing? 

A.  Because  he  chose  to  return  it  to  you  express 
collect:  Department  of  Army  does  not  require  the 
newly  inducted  soldier  to  return  his  civilian  clothing, 
even  though  he  may  not  be  permitted  to  use  it  during 
the  first  few  weeks  he  is  in  the  Army.  He  may  retain 
it  until  he  can  wear  it.  Or  he  may  send  it  home.  The 
choice  is  his.  So  is  the  means  of  transportation,  for 
which  the  individual  must  pay. 

Q How  can  I get  on  a big-time  TV  show  as  a 
guest? — like  “What’s  My  Line,”  or  “To  Tell 
The  Truth,”  or  “Password”? 


A Have  a unique  job,  or  experience,  or  ability. 
Such  as — be  an  Army  bugler  assigned  on  a Navy 
submarine  crew  stationed  in  Antarctica.  Also,  AR 
360-5  requires  that  Army  members  have  permission 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  appear  on  programs 
broadcast  nationally.  Exception — soldiers  may  take 
part  in  audience  participation  shows  when  it  isn’t 
feasible  to  get  Department  of  the  Army  permission. 
However,  the  soldier  is  personally  responsible  to  con- 
duct himself  so  as  to  be  a credit  to  himself  and  the 
military  profession.  Your  local  Army  Information 
Officer  is  your  contact. 

Q My  husband  died  recently,  leaving  my  only 
son  the  last  male  member  of  our  family.  This 
summer  he  is  due  to  be  drafted.  Since  he  is  a 
sole  surviving  son  and  the  last  remaining  male 
member  of  our  family,  will  that  keep  him  from 
going  into  the  military  service? 


A No — provided  he  is  qualified  and  is  selected.  A 
“sole-surviving”  son  is  the  last  remaining  son  in  a 
family  that  has  lost  one  or  more  of  its  members  as  a 
direct  result  of  military  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
since  16  September  1940.  This  is  only  for  men  invol- 
untarily inducted.  A man  who  is  an  “only  son,”  the 
“last  male  member”  in  the  family,  or  a “sole-surviving 
son”  in  a family  where  others  have  died  for  reasons 
not  directly  as  a consequence  of  military  service  is  not 
eligible  under  the  Uniform  Training  and  Service  Act 
for  special  consideration.  The  law  does  not  prevent  a 
sole  surviving  son  from  being  voluntarily  inducted  or 
from  enlisting. 


O 


If  I write  my  congressman 


trouble? 


will  I get  in 


A Depends  on  what  you  write.  Libel,  slander, 
threats  and  unauthorized  release  of  classified  informa- 
tion are  unlawful.  As  a general  rule  a serviceman 
has  the  same  rights  and  responsibilities  in  congressional 
correspondence  as  any  other  citizen.  Members  of 
Congress  appreciate  sincere,  logical  expressions  from 
their  constituents  in  the  Army.  Most  letters  regarding 
military  matters  are  referred  right  back  to  the  service 
concerned  for  the  answers.  These  answers  are  almost 
always  available  in  the  serviceman’s  own  unit,  or  in 
the  office  of  his  local  Inspector  General.  Processing 
congressional  correspondence  is  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  for  all  concerned. 


Q 

A 


Has  the  Army  always  had  the  Morning  Report? 
Continuously  in  the  regular  Army  from  29  Sep 


1789. 


\al  I’m  a little  over  my  head  in  debts.  What’s  this 
deal  about  having  them  consolidated? 


A A civilian  loan  company  contracts  with  you  to 
lend  you  money  to  pay  the  payments  on  your  debts. 
He  charges  you  a fee  for  his  services  and  interest  on 
the  money  he  lends  you.  And  you  are  deeper  in  debt. 


Q Didn’t  the  June  66  issue  of  ARMY  DIGEST 
get  the  photos  of  General  Sheridan  and  General 
Sherman  mixed  up? 

A Yes.  Here  they  are  correctly  shown  and  cap- 
tioned. (Better  than  any  survey,  your  response  showed 
that  ours  is  a sharp-eyed  Army. — Ed.) 
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Historic  Cannoneers 

The  1st  Battalion,  5th  Artillery 
— Alexander  Hamilton’s  Cannon- 
eers— celebrated  their  190th  anni- 
versary a few  days  after  their  first 
action  in  Vietnam.  The  famous  bat- 
tery was  organized  by  Hamilton  as 
“D”  battery  on  1 March  1776.  On 
24  February  1966  Batteries  B and 
D were  south  of  Phuoc  Vinh  when 
a surprise  attack  was  delivered  by 
an  estimated  two  battalions  of  Viet 
Cong.  The  batteries  fired  105mm 
howitzers.  They  also  fired  their  own 
illumination,  cranking  barrels  up  to 
an  80  degree  angle,  then  back 
down  to  direct  fire.  The  battle  lasted 
till  dawn  when  146  VC  dead  were 
counted  and  15  wounded  captured. 

The  1st  of  the  5th  has  partici- 
pated in  every  United  States  conflict 
except  Korea.  B battery  fired  the 
first  rounds  of  World  War  I on 
German  soil  while  D battery  is  cred- 
ited with  the  last  two  rounds  of 
World  War  II  in  Europe. 

West  Point  High  Man 

Second  Lieutenant  Wesley  K. 
Clark  won  top  honors  in  the  1966 
Class  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 
A cadet  captain  and  company  com- 
mander, a “distinguished  cadet”  for 
four  years,  Lieutenant  Clark  was 
the  Number  One  Graduate  among 
the  580  members  of  his  class. 

He  has  been  awarded  a Rhodes 
Scholarship  at  Oxford  University, 
the  forty-eighth  cadet  to  win  this 
recognition  since  the  program’s  in- 
ception. 

In  addition  to  his  Academy  stand- 
ing, Lieutenant  Clark  received  other 
awards:  The  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  U.S.  Army  presented  a 
silver  cigarette  box  for  honors  in 
chemistry;  the  Swiss  Government 
awarded  a wrist  watch  for  his  ex- 
cellence in  debate;  as  winner  of  the 
General  William  A.  Mitchell  Award 
he  received  a set  of  books  for  high- 
est marks  in  Military  Art,  Engineer- 
ing, and  History. 

Lieutenant  Clark  comes  from 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
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Pay  on  the  Way 

When  soldiers  of  1st  Cavalry  Di- 
vision (Airmobile)  refer  to  CAMPS 
they’re  not  talking  about  living  areas 
— they’re  referring  to  the  Central- 
ized Automatic  Military  Pay  Sys- 
tem. 1st  Cavalry  is  the  first  unit  in 
Vietnam  to  be  organized  under 
CAMPS.  Records  of  every  soldier 
in  the  Division  are  transferred  to 
magnetic  tapes  which  in  turn  are 
fed  into  a computer  at  the  Army 
Finance  Center,  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Indiana.  Each  man  com- 
pletes a form  stating  the  amount 
of  money  he  desires  to  draw  while 
in  Vietnam,  and  where  he  wishes 
the  remainder  of  his  pay  to  be  sent 
— to  his  family,  to  a bank,  or  to  be 
held  until  he  wishes  to  draw  on  his 
account.  Any  direct  payment  to 
U.  S.  servicemen  in  Vietnam  is  in 
the  form  of  military  pay  certificates, 
or  scrip.  This  can  be  converted  back 
into  U.  S.  currency  when  the  soldier 
finishes  his  tour  in  Vietnam,  or  goes 


on  rest  and  recuperation  trips  out- 
side the  country. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  the  first  unit  in  Germany 
to  test  the  new  CAMPS  is  the  3d 
Infantry  (Marne)  Division.  Marne- 
men  will  be  paid  twice  monthly  un- 
der the  new  system. 

Tell-tale  Sounds 

“Crack-thump”  sounds  of  com- 
bat are  now  being  used  in  live-fire 
small  arms  orientation  courses  being 
given  to  trainees  taking  Vietnam- 
oriented  Infantry  advanced  individ- 
ual training. 

As  small  arms  are  fired  overhead, 
the  trainee  hears  the  “crack”  of  the 
bullet  passing  overhead  followed  by 
the  “thump”  of  the  gun  that  fired 
it.  The  time  lag  between  the  “crack” 
and  “thump”  enables  him  to  esti- 
mate with  considerable  accuracy  the 
distance  of  the  weapon  and  the 
general  location  from  which  it  was 
fired.  The  technique,  instinctive  with 
combat  veterans,  helps  the  soldier 
identify  and  locate  enemy  fire. 


SYLVANUS  THAYER  TO  HALL  OF  FAME.  In  ceremonies  preceding  formal  en- 
shrinement of  Sylvanus  Thayer,  “Father  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy"  in  the 
New  York  University  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans,  General  Omar  N.  Bradley 
inspects  the  Cadet  Honor  Guard  at  West  Point. 
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The  professional  soldier 
holds  the  responsibility 
for  training  men 
in  the  art  of  land  warfare. 

It  is  a responsibility  that 
cannot  be  delegated  to  others 


I FEATDRE 

Basic 
Facts  on 
Basic 
Training 


General  Creighton  W.  Abrams 

Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army 


AS  IN  any  large-scale  operation  affecting  thou- 
sands of  individuals  at  many  locations  nationwide, 
misunderstandings  may  arise  concerning  the  spe- 
cific goals  of  the  Army  individual  training  program. 

Just  what  is  the  goal  of  our  Army  training 
program? 

Why  does  the  Army  conduct  training  as  it  does? 
More  specifically,  why  does  training  a man  to  be- 
come a soldier  require  that  we  use  a professional 
soldier  as  his  teacher? 

The  Department  of  the  Army  is  charged  with 
the  mission  of  training  Army  forces  for  the  conduct 
of  sustained  land  combat,  and  such  combat  re- 
quires highly  trained  units.  However,  the  key  to 
a highly  trained  unit  is  the  men  within  that  unit. 
Each  man  must  be  highly  trained  in  his  particular 
job.  He  must  know  his  job  thoroughly.  He  must 
have  complete  confidence  in  his  own  ability  and 
the  determination  to  accomplish  that  job  under 
any  condition. 

Thus,  the  essential  ingredient  which  the  Army 
must  have  to  train  forces  for  sustained  land  combat 
is  trained  men — not  trucks,  not  helicopters,  not 
supplies,  but  men  to  meet  the  enemy  face-to-face, 
under  any  condition  or  any  circumstance,  to  win 
the  struggle,  and  to  return  to  the  United  States 
under  their  own  power. 

The  Army  must  train  men  to  become  soldiers, 
for  trained  soldiers  cannot  be  hired  at  a hiring 
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gate.  There  is  no  counterpart  in  civilian  life  for  a 
frontline  rifleman,  a howitzer  crewman,  or  a tank 
gunner.  To  train  its  newly  received  recruits,  the 
Army  uses  the  best  of  its  professional  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers.  Our  training  centers  are 
manned  with  returning  veterans  from  Vietnam 
wherever  possible,  and  more  returnees  are  sched- 
uled to  join  in  this  training  mission  in  the  coming 
months. 

These  professional  soldiers  undertake  their  train- 
ing mission  seriously  and  with  determination,  for 
they  know  from  their  own  personal  experience 
that  the  training  they  are  providing  is  essential  to 
the  battlefield  survival  of  each  man  under  their 
charge.  They  know  that  many  of  the  men  they  are 
training  will,  upon  the  completion  of  individual 
training,  go  directly  to  Vietnam  and  into  battle 


with  the  enemy.  The  Army  and  its  professional 
soldiers  hold  this  training  responsibility  above  all 
others. 

Throughout  the  Army  training  program,  every 
effort  is  made  to  train  a soldier  for  the  environment 
of  the  battlefield  in  the  part  of  the  world  where  he 
must  fight.  Basic  individual  training  of  eight  weeks 
is  designed  to  convert  a civilian  into  a highly- 
trained,  disciplined,  psychologically-motivated  basic 
soldier.  He  learns  the  fundamentals  of  a soldier, 
qualifies  with  his  basic  weapon,  learns  to  live  and 
survive  in  the  field,  and  participates  in  an  intense 
physical  conditioning  program.  More  important, 
the  new  soldier  begins  the  process  of  being  indoc- 
trinated with  the  spirit,  the  desire  and  the  motiva- 
tion of  a professional  combat  soldier. 

The  Army  requires  all  new  men  to  undergo 


‘Training  Centers  are  manned  with  returning  veterans  from  Vietnam  wherever  possible. 


basic  individual  training  because  in  war,  partic- 
ularly like  the  one  being  fought  in  Vietnam,  the 
enemy  is  anywhere.  A soldier  at  a supply  installation 
at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  or  a cook  in  a headquarters  lo- 
cated in  the  outskirts  of  Saigon  must  be  fully  trained 
to  fight  and  survive  if  necessary.  The  professional 
trainer  knows  that  to  do  anything  less  would  be 
to  forsake  his  trust. 

Following  basic  individual  training,  new  soldiers 
are  selected  for  Advanced  Individual  Training 
(AIT)  based  on  the  Army’s  requirements  and  the 
man’s  background  and  desire.  For  those  who  con- 
tinue in  the  combat  areas — infantry,  artillery,  or 
armor — AIT  is  designed  to  produce  a finished 
product,  a well-trained,  confident,  highly-motivated 
combat  soldier  who  is  prepared  to  fight  the  enemy 
face-to-face. 

During  these  eight  weeks  of  training,  the  soldier 
continues  to  develop  his  basic  skills  by  practice, 
learns  to  operate  and  fire  other  weapons,  and  is 
taught  how  to  serve  as  a member  of  a functioning 
team  such  as  a rifle  squad,  a machine  gun  team, 
a tank  crew,  a mortar  squad,  or  an  artillery  gun 
crew.  He  learns  that  each  of  these  groups  is  pro- 


fessional in  every  way,  and  each  member  must  know 
his  job  and  perform  it  correctly  as  a member  of  the 
team.  He  gains  additional  confidence  and  begins  to 
realize  that  he  too  is  now  a professional  like  the 
career  soldier  who  is  teaching  him. 

Men  selected  to  undergo  infantry  AIT  attend  a 
Vietnam-oriented  nine-week  course  at  Fort  Gordon, 
Georgia,  or  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana.  This  modified 
AIT  is  designed  to  provide  the  soldier  with  the 
best  possible  training  based  on  lessons  which  have 
been  learned  in  Vietnam.  The  training  is  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  the  soldier  will 
encounter  in  combat  in  that  country.  A five-day 
field  problem  is  conducted  in  a simulated  Viet- 
namese combat  environment  with  personnel  who 
are  uniformed,  armed,  and  equipped  similar  to 
Viet  Cong  acting  as  the  enemy.  The  countryside 
includes  a typical  Vietnamese  village  with  native 
houses,  watchtowers,  and  tunnels.  Realism  and 
lessons  learned  are  the  backbone  of  this  essential 
training. 

An  infantry  soldier  who  has  completed  eight 
weeks  of  basic  individual  training  and  nine  weeks 
of  modified  AIT  is  as  fully  prepared  to  enter  combat 


“The  new  soldier  begins  process  of  being 
indoctrinated  with  the  spirit,  the  desire  and 
the  motivation  of  a professional  combat 


The  American  soldier  is  a proud  one  and  he  demands  professional  competence  in  his  leaders. 
In  battle,  he  wants  to  know  that  the  job  is  going  to  be  done  right,  with  no  unnecessary  cas- 
ualties. The  noncommissioned  officer  wearing  the  chevron  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  soldier 
in  the  platoon  and  he  is  supposed  to  know  how  to  perform  all  the  duties  expected  of  him. 
The  American  soldier  expects  his  sergeant  to  be  able  to  teach  him  how  to  do  his  job.  And  he 
expects  even  more  from  his  officers.  General  Omar  N.  Bradley 


in  Vietnam  as  the  Army  can  make  him  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  Ideally,  every  one  of  these 
soldiers  should  undergo  the  four-week  jungle  train- 
ing course  in  Panama;  however,  the  manpower  re- 
strictions under  which  the  Army  is  operating  will 
not  permit  the  additional  training  time  if  require- 
ments for  Vietnam  are  to  be  met. 

The  proof  of  a professional  job  is  the  result, 
and  the  officers  and  men  charged  with  conducting 


the  training  program  can  be  proud  of  their  product. 
Comments  received  from  the  commanders  in  Viet- 
nam attest  to  the  fine  quality  of  the  soldiers  being 
received  as  replacements. 

Major  General  Stanley  R.  Larsen,  Commanding 
General,  Field  Forces  in  Vietnam,  has  commented: 
“The  individual  replacements  fit  in  easily,  have 
confidence  in  their  weapon,  and  are  well  moti- 
vated. . . . The  United  States  Army  training  cen- 
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“Each  man  must  know  his  job 
thoroughly,  have  complete 
confidence  in  his  own  ability 
and  determination  to  accomp- 
lish job  under  any  conditions.” 


ters  are  turning  out  an  A+  soldier.” 

Major  General  Harry  W.  O.  Kinnard,  formerly 
commanding  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile), 
has  observed:  “The  replacements  we  have  been 
getting  are  well  trained.  All  commands  are  pleased 
with  the  ability  of  these  men  and  their  high  state 
of  motivation.  The  replacement  soldier  is  rated 
higher  than  the  World  War  II  and  Korean  War 
replacement.  The  training  centers  are  turning  out  a 
good  product.” 

Colonel  Harold  G.  Moore,  Commanding  Officer, 
3d  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile), 
who  has  seen  some  of  our  heaviest  fighting  there, 
has  written:  “.  . . I can  assure  you  that  I for  one 
am  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  status  of  train- 
ing of  the  men  we  are  getting  to  fill  our  ranks.  I 
have  never  seen  such  well-trained  and  dedicated 
soldiers  as  we  have  fighting  for  us  today.  I have 
the  utmost  respect  and  admiration  for  these  great 
men.  They  are  aggressive.  . . . They  are  smart. 
They  are  proud  to  be  here  doing  what  they  are 
doing.  They  close  with  the  enemy  without  reluc- 
tance. I am  unable  to  describe  completely  how 
proud  I am  of  these  men.” 


Recent  comments  in  the  press  attest  to  the  high 
quality  of  the  training  being  conducted  at  our  train- 
ing centers.  Particularly  emphasized  is  the  dedica- 
tion, determination,  and  drive  of  the  trainers  at 
all  levels  from  the  commanding  general  to  the 
squad  leaders.  Each  of  these  professional  soldiers 
is  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  training  men  to 
fight  and  live  in  hand-to-hand  combat.  They  know 
from  their  recent  experience  in  Vietnam  that  the 
fighting  is  close,  fierce,  and  often  short,  and  the 
man  best  trained  to  fight  in  such  an  environment 
has  the  best  chance  to  survive. 

Training  men  to  become  professionals  in  the 
art  of  land  combat  and  preparing  them  for  war 
are  the  responsibility  of  professional  military  sol- 
diers. This  responsibility  cannot  be  delegated  or 
shifted  to  others  outside  of  the  military  profession. 
We  who  are  professional  soldiers  have  always  and 
will  continue  to  fulfill  this  obligation  to  our  men, 
for  they  are  our  most  valuable  resource.  Money 
may  hire  a lathe  operator  for  a modern  industrial 
factory,  but  money  will  not  hire  a truly  dedicated, 
highly  motivated,  completely  trained  professional 
American  soldier. 
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Flight  of  UH-1B  helicopters  moves  in  to  pick  up  troops  in  Vietnam. 


FEATURE 


Huey  is  the  bird  known  as  the 

‘'Go*  T>»" 

HELICOPTER 

Colonel  Michael  J.  Krisman 
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Versatile  Iroquois,  armed  with  rockets,  makes  attack  on  Viet  Cong  position. 


A REVOLUTIONARY  innovation  in  land  warfare, 
comparable  to  Hitler’s  use  of  panzer  divisions  in  Poland, 
was  unveiled  by  the  Army  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
during  November  1965. 

For  the  first  time  an  infantry  division — the  U.S.  1st 
Cavalry  (Airmobile) — fought  a sustained  battle  using 
helicopters  as  the  basic  means  of  battlefield  transport 
in  a battle  area  covering  almost  600  square  miles  in 
the  Central  Highlands.  In  the  final  engagement  about 
six  miles  from  the  Cambodian  border,  the  1st  Cavalry 
brought  the  action  to  a victorious  conclusion.  Without 
its  air  mobile  capacity,  the  battle  probably  wouldn’t 
have  been  fought,  much  less  won. 

The  battle  of  the  Central  Highlands  is  only  one 
example  of  the  helicopter  role  in  Vietnam.  Day  after 
day,  they  make  invaluable  contributions  to  the  U.S. 

COLONEL  MICHAEL  J.  KRISMAN,  Artillery,  is  Iroquois  Project  Manager 
for  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command. 


military  effort  there. 

Most  of  the  Army  helicopters  in  Vietnam  are  UH-1 
Iroquois  helicopters  (Hueys).  They  fly  more  than 
10,000  sorties  a week  transporting  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies;  performing  medical  evacuation  and 
ambulance  service;  serving  as  general-purpose  heli- 
copters, carrying  on  an  ever-increasing  range  of  tasks. 
In  addition,  some  are  armed  with  a variety  of  weapons 
to  “ride  shotgun”  for  unarmed  helicopters  and  to  carry 
out  tactical  missions. 

The  UH-1  A,  initially  produced  in  1959,  was  the 
first  helicopter  designed  to  meet  specific  Army  require- 
ments. Previously,  the  Army  procured  “off-the-shelf” 
or  adapted  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft.  Production  of 
the  UH-1  A was  discontinued  in  1961  when  the  UH-1B 
was  brought  out,  followed  by  the  UH-1D  in  1963. 
The  UH-lA’s  were  assigned  to  Army  schools  for  use 
in  training  helicopter  pilots  and  mechanics. 
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Whether  it’s  hauling  a “mule”  as  above  or  crated  supplies,  right,  or  a load  of  assault  troops,  the  UH-1  lives  up  to 
its  fame  as  the  “Can  Do”  helicopter. 
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Our  helicopters  in  Southeast  Asia  have  made  over 
one  and  one-half  million  sorties;  carried  over  two  mil- 
lion troops  and  passengers;  moved  over  100  million 
pounds  of  cargo;  evacuated  over  30,000  casualties, 
thus  helping  to  reduce  the  deaths  from  wounds  rate 
from  a norm  of  about  ten  per  100  to  about  one 
per  100. 

We  have  lost  to  ground  fire  less  than  100  aircraft, 
or  a loss  rate  of  less  than  one  per  18,000  sorties. 

General  Frank  S.  Besson,  Jr. 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command 


Both  the  UH-1B  and  the  UH-1D  are  currently  in 
use  in  Vietnam.  Both  models  are  constantly  being 
modified  in  response  to  battlefield  requirements.  The 
UH-1B  is  now  being  produced  with  a new  rotor  system, 
designed  to  increase  speed,  range,  maneuverability. 
The  original  44-foot  rotor  on  the  UH-1D  has  been 
replaced  by  a 48-foot  rotor  to  improve  its  speed,  range, 
rate  of  climb,  and  hovering  capability.  A modified  en- 
gine is  being  developed  to  improve  high-altitude  and 
hot-day  performance  of  both  models.  Continuous  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  develop  new  and  improved 
armament  systems.  (See  “Riding  Shotgun  in  Viet- 
nam,” September  1965  Digest.) 

The  UH-1  program  is  administered  by  U.  S.  Army 
Materiel  Command,  under  direct  supervision  of  the 

Three  versions  of  the  UH  jet  turbine  helicopter  in  forma- 
tion— UH-1  D,  top;  UH-1  B,  center;  and  the  UH-1H,  the  new 
Huey  Cobra  now  replacing  the  UH-1B. 
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UH-1  Iroquois  Project  Manager.  The  aircraft  is  pro- 
duced by  Bell  Helicopter  Company;  the  engines  are 
provided  by  Lycoming  Division  of  AVCO  Corporation. 

Top  speed  of  the  standard  UH-1B  is  135  mph, 
maximum  range  is  220  miles.  With  the  new  540  rotor 
system,  top  speed  of  the  UH-1B  is  160  mph,  maximum 
range  is  290  miles.  Top  speed  of  the  UH-1D  is  135 
mph,  maximum  range  is  280  miles. 

Cargo  capacity  of  the  UH-1B  is  3000  pounds  in 
140  cubic  feet.  It  can  carry  seven  fully  equipped  com- 
bat troops  or  three  litters  and  one  attendant  in  addition 
to  the  pilot  and  co-pilot.  The  UH-1D,  with  a cargo 
capacity  of  250  cubic  feet  and  4000  pounds,  can  carry 
1 1 fully  equipped  combat  troops  or  six  litters  and 
one  attendant.  Through  use  of  an  external  sling,  both 
models  can  carry  a full  cargo  load  such  as  a jeep 
suspended  below  the  helicopter. 

The  UH-1  is  a tough  bird,  and  can  live  with  the 
troops  in  the  field  under  the  most  primitive  conditions 
and  be  maintained  by  the  using  units.  Operational 
availability  of  UH-l’s  in  Vietnam  has  consistently  aver- 
aged almost  as  high  as  that  of  trucks. 

A wide  range  of  weapons  can  be  mounted  on  the 
UH- 1 , either  singly  or  in  various  combinations  in  addi- 
tion to  any  door-mounted  or  hand  weapons  used  by 
crew  members  or  passengers.  Among  weapons  cur- 
rently in  use  are  the  M6  machine  gun  system,  the 
XM3  rocket  system,  the  XM16  machine  gun  and 
rocket  system,  the  M22  wire-guided  missile  system, 
and  the  M5  automatic  grenade  launcher. 

In  addition  to  its  performance  in  Vietnam,  the 
machine  has  gained  world-wide  recognition  in  several 
other  areas  during  the  past  few  years.  UH-l’s  hold  21 
world  records  for  helicopter  performance,  more  than 
any  other  tactical  aircraft  has  ever  held — for  distance, 
altitude  (35,150  feet),  speed,  and  rate  of  climb.  In 
1963,  three  Army  UH-lB’s  were  the  first  helicopters 
to  land  at  the  South  Pole. 

Since  the  first  production  model  was  accepted  by 
the  Army,  the  UH-1  has  compiled  a remarkable  record 
of  achievement,  and  it  promises  to  play  an  even  more 
important  role  in  the  years  ahead.  The  Army  is  rapidly 
expanding  its  air  mobility  capability,  and  special  mod- 
els of  the  UH-1  have  been  adopted  by  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  During  the  last  half  of  1965  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  authorized  a 150  percent  increase  in  UH-1 
production  for  the  Army;  the  production  rate  currently 
programmed  for  the  UH-1  is  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  aircraft  produced  in  the  Free  World  since  World 
War  II. 

Use  of  the  UH-1  by  our  allies  is  increasing  also.  To 
date  the  UH-1  has  been  adopted  by  the  armed  forces 
of  17  friendly  countries,  and  in  1965  the  United  States 
and  Germany  agreed  on  the  establishment  of  a UH-1 
co-production  program  between  the  two  countries. 

During  the  coming  years  the  UH-1  will  undoubtedly 
be  confronted  with  many  new  and  unexpected  chal- 
lenges, but  it  confidently  expects  to  continue  to  merit 
its  fame  as  the  “Can  Do”  helicopter.  ^ 


Early  efforts  at  whirlybird  development — 
from  DaVJnci  to  the  1950s 

^ U; 


UILD 


Major  Leslie  Sturdivant 

AN  “aerial  screw,”  about  96  feet  wide,  made  of 
linen  stretched  over  a bamboo  frame — that  was 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  concept  of  a helicopter.  The  year 
was  1482. 

Da  Vinci  theorized  that  if  the  screw  was  turned  fast 
enough  by  a crew  of  men  it  would  rise  into  the  air.  It 
didn’t  reach  the  hardware  stage  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

For  nearly  a century  a search  continued  for  a source 
of  power  better  than  muscles.  Invention  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  in  1867  was  the  needed  break- 
through. 

After  the  Wright  brothers’  successful  fixed  wing 
flight  in  1903,  the  race  to  develop  the  airplane  was  on. 
At  the  same  time,  but  on  a restricted  basis,  efforts 
were  made  to  perfect  a vertically  rising  aircraft.  Credit 
for  being  first  to  rise  vertically  in  powered  flight  goes 
to  Paul  Cornu,  a Frenchman.  In  1907,  he  piloted  his 
two  rotor  helicopter  to  an  altitude  of  five  feet. 


MAJOR  LESLIE  STURDIVANT,  Transportation  Corps,  is  on  duty  with 
U.S.  Army  Command  Information  Unit.  Data  and  photographs  courtesy  of 
Lockheed  Company's  "Horizon"  magazine. 
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A BETTER  HELICOPTER 


In  the  following  quarter  century  some  of  the  most 
famous  names  in  the  history  of  helicopter  development 
appeared.  Igor  Sikorsky,  then  of  Russia,  built  a heli- 
copter in  1910.  It  had  16  foot  blades  rotating  in  op- 
posite direction  powered  by  a 25  hp  engine.  Lieutenant 
Petroczy  and  Professor  Theodore  von  Karman  of 
Austria  built  a similar  machine.  It  lifted  600  pounds. 
Henry  Berliner  made  the  United  States’  first  contri- 
bution in  the  early  1920’s.  He  replaced  the  wings  of 
a Nieuport  Scout  with  a pair  of  15  foot  lifting  blades 
and  other  alterations.  In  official  trials  this  aircraft  rose 
seven  feet  and  went  100  yards  at  15  miles  per  hour. 

The  Army  Air  Service  acquired  its  first  helicopter  in 
1922.  The  four  rotor,  4,000-pound  vehicle  was  pow- 
ered by  a 180  hp  engine  and  could  lift  the  pilot  and 
four  passengers.  Its  builder,  George  de  Bothezat,  a 
Russian  emigre,  along  with  Etienne  Oehmichen,  a 
French  engineer,  and  Raoul  Pescara,  of  Spain  pioneered 


chanical  forces  could  not  be  controlled.  The  first  of 
these  was  torque.  In  the  flight  of  a single  rotor  heli- 
copter there  is  a tendency  for  the  fuselage,  unless 
prevented,  to  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction  in  which 
the  rotor  shaft  is  tilted.  This  is  called  gyroscopic  pre- 
cession. Another  force  is  dissymmetry  of  lift — once  a 
helicopter  is  in  vertical  flight  and  attempt  is  made  to 
move  horizontally,  the  pilot  tilts  the  rotor  shaft.  The 
blades,  advancing  in  the  opposite  direction,  cause  an 
uneven  lift  and  tend  to  overturn  the  helicopter. 

For  several  years  these  obstacles  seemed  insurmount- 
able. Had  it  not  been  for  an  aircraft  accident  involving 
Juan  de  la  Cierva,  a Spanish  aircraft  designer,  the 
technological  plateau  might  have  been  the  end  of  the 
helicopter.  But  Cierva  built  a safer,  slow  flying  airplane 
which  did  not  depend  completely  on  mechanical  power. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a conventionally 
powered  air  vehicle  with  free,  windmilling  blades  ro- 
tated with  the  air  stream  generated  by  a nose  mounted 
propeller.  They  required  no  control  from  the  pilot. 
This  was  the  autogyro. 


Juan  de  la  Cierva’s  autogyro,  below,  while  only  partially 
successful  at  first,  solved  many  flight  problems  that  existed 
in  early  models,  such  as  Paul  Cornu’s  attempt,  circa  1907. 
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Cierva’s  efforts  were  only  partially  successful  on  his 
first  three  attempts  to  fly.  From  these  attempts  he 
discovered  a rotor-blade  attachment  technique  which 
eliminated  the  torque  and  gyroscopic  precession  effects. 
By  attaching  the  blades  to  the  rotor  shaft,  much  in  the 
way  a hinge  is  attached  to  a door,  Cierva  discovered 
that  the  blades  could  rise  and  fall  without  restriction. 
This  showed  that  centrifugal  force  would  keep  the 
blades  even  and  give  uniform  lift  while  under  power. 
It  also  became  possible  to  glide  to  a safe  landing  in 
event  of  power  failure. 

Beginning  in  1923,  Cierva  worked  for  13  years 
designing  many  types  of  autogyros.  They  were  ideal 
test  vehicles  for  learning  how  to  solve  the  many  prob- 
lems restricting  helicopter  development. 

While  Cierva’s  autogyro  was  progressing  nicely  its 
cousin,  the  helicopter,  was  a sort  of  family  black  sheep. 
Any  question  about  the  future  of  helicopters  ended  in 
1937,  however,  when  Hanna  Reitsch,  a German  test 
pilot,  demonstrated  the  maneuverability  of  the  Focke- 
Achgelis  FW-61  helicopter.  She  flew  it  inside  the 
Deutschland  Hall  in  Berlin. 

The  FW-61  proceeded  to  break  all  international 
records.  At  the  same  time  it  set  new  standards  for 
helicopters  with  a speed  of  76  mph,  a ceiling  of  8,000 
feet,  and  and  flight  duration  of  80  minutes.  One  of  the 
main  features  was  its  ability  to  maneuver.  Its  design 
included  a conventional  type  fuselage  with  two  side 
booms  supporting  two  large  rotors  powered  by  a 
160  hp  engine.  The  nose-mounted  propeller  was  only 
for  engine  cooling. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  Germans 
produced  another  winner — the  FI -282  Kolibri  (the 
hummingbird).  It  exceeded  expectations  by  attaining 
a maximum  speed  of  100  mph,  a ceiling  of  more  than 


13,000  feet,  and  a range  of  about  200  miles. 

Igor  Sikorsky  re-entered  the  helicopter  business  in 
1941  as  an  American.  He  designed  and  built  the 
VS-300,  a single  rotor  helicopter.  It  broke  the  world’s 
helicopter  endurance  record.  But  the  big  breakthrough 
came  in  1942  when  Sikorsky’s  R-4B  flew  successfully 
with  one  main  rotor  and  one  anti-torque  directional 
control  rotor.  Soon  thereafter  the  R-4B  went  into 
quantity  production.  Its  design  became  the  industry 
standard  for  helicopters  as  we  see  them  today. 

The  most  significant  design  advance  was  made  by 
a Lockheed  engineer,  Irven  H.  Culver,  who  decided  in 
the  1950’s  that  something  could  be  done  about  improv- 
ing the  flight  control  of  helicopters.  He  also  thought 
that  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  limited  center 
of  gravity,  that  the  flight  range  could  be  increased  and 
vibration  reduced. 

After  many  preliminary  tests,  the  Lockheed  CL-475 
was  flown  in  1959.  It  included  a mechanical  innovation 
Lockheed  called  the  “rigid  rotor.”  Previously,  the  rigid 
rotor,  with  unhinged  rotor  blades,  induced  the  gyro- 
scopic precession  effect.  To  counteract  this,  Lockheed 
installed  a gyroscope  and  a spring  cartridge  to  connect 
the  rotor  with  the  pilot’s  control  stick.  Knowing  that 
when  force  is  applied  to  the  blades  from  the  stick,  the 
tendency  is  for  the  blades  to  tilt  90  degrees  away  from 
the  desired  direction  of  flight,  the  gyroscope  was  pre- 
set to  apply  an  opposite  90  degrees.  While  the  rigid 
rotor  concept  itself  is  not  new,  the  use  of  the  gyroscope 
to  compensate  for  the  gyroscopic  precession  effect  is. 
Increased  speed — possibly  300  mph — stability  and 
maneuverability  are  other  advantages  of  the  rigid  rotor. 

Though  da  Vinci’s  ideas  have  faded  into  obscurity, 
they  motivated  today’s  helicopter.  Da  Vinci’s  “Aerial 
screw”  has  become  today’s  “whirly  bird.”  ^ 
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Selected 


Lieutenant  General  J.  L.  Throckmorton 


Chief,  Office  of  Reserve  Components 
Department  of  the  Army 


IN  a nationwide  TV  address,  a year  ago  this  month, 
the  President  stated  that,  although  the  authorized  force 
levels  of  the  Armed  Forces  would  be  increased,  the 
situation  was  not  deemed  serious  enough  to  warrant 
mobilization  of  reserve  units.  Thus  the  Army  was  faced 
with  three  major  simultaneous  tasks — 

y Increase  the  strength  of  the  Active  Army; 

^ Increase  the  readiness  of  certain  selected  Reserve 
units,  and  finally 

^ Insure  maintenance  of  readiness  of  all  high  prior- 
ity Reserve  units  required  by  contingency  plans. 

To  build  up  the  Active  Army,  draft  calls  were  in- 
creased substantially  and  the  capacity  of  Army  Train- 
ing Centers  was  expanded. 

To  increase  the  readiness  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
Force  and  assist  in  maintaining  readiness  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  high  priority  Reserve  units,  it  was 
determined  that  certain  low  priority  Reserve  units  not 
required  by  current  contingency  plans  should  be  phased 
out.  This  would  release  equipment  and  trained  person- 
nel for  immediate  assignment  to  the  higher  priority 
units. 

The  Army  plan  for  the  Selected  Reserve  Force 
envisioned  the  accomplishment  of  three  major  ob- 
jectives— 

► Make  trained  reserve  manpower  immediately 
available  to  the  Selected  Reserve  Force  and  thus  mini- 
mize the  call  on  new  civilian  manpower  for  the  Reserve 
Components. 

► Minimize  the  stress  on  Active  Army  training  cen- 
ters already  heavily  committed  to  the  build-up  of  the 
Active  Army. 

► Spread  over  a broad  geographical  area  the  re- 
quirement for  intensified  training  and  possible  active 
duty. 


FEATURE 


Force 
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TOTAL  authorized  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
Force  is  slightly  more  than  150,000,  including  approxi- 
mately 118,800  from  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
31,500  from  the  U.  S.  Army  Reserve. 

Major  units  making  up  the  Selected  Reserve  Force 
are  three  National  Guard  infantry  divisions  and  six 
National  Guard  separate  brigades,  with  a total  com- 
bined strength  of  some  74,000.  The  remainder  are 
support  elements  of  battalion,  company,  and  detach- 
ment size  units  from  both  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  the  U.  S.  Army  Reserve  with  a combined  strength 
slightly  over  76,000. 

To  insure  an  equitable  geographical  distribution  of 
Selected  Reserve  Force  units,  divisions  are  not  integral 
to  a single  State.  The  division  base  and  one  brigade  of 
the  parent  SRF  division  are  from  the  home  state  of 
the  selected  division,  with  the  remainder  of  the  division 
from  two  other  states.  For  example,  the  28th  Infantry 
Division  (SRF)  is  composed  of  the  division  base  and 
one  brigade  from  its  home  state  of  Pennsylvania; 
one  brigade  from  the  29th  Infantry  Division  in  Mary- 
land; and  the  third  brigade  from  the  37th  Infantry 
Division  from  Ohio. 

The  following  actions  were  initiated  to  bring  all  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  Force  to  a higher  level  of 
readiness — 

■ SRF  units  would  be  brought  to  100  percent  TOE 
personnel  and  equipment  strength. 


■ They  would  receive  priority  of  training  space 
allocations  over  other  Reserve  Components  in  Active 
Army  training  centers  and  MOS  school  spaces. 

■ SRF  units  receive  priority,  within  available  re- 
sources, for  equipment  to  support  an  intensified  train- 
ing program. 

■ They  are  authorized  six  additional  training  as- 
semblies per  quarter — an  increase  of  50  percent  over 
the  48  drill  periods  authorized  Reserve  units. 

■ Adequate  training  areas  for  weekend  field  train- 
ing would  be  made  available  and  each  drill  period 
would  be  for  four  hours  duration. 

In  addition,  staffs  from  battalion  through  division 
are  authorized  an  additional  six  training  assemblies — 
in  recognition  of  their  greatly  increased  staff  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  added  maintenance  and  storage  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  additional  field  training  time 
and  influx  of  equipment  to  meet  the  increased  levels 
authorized. 

To  insure  that  established  readiness  goals  will  be 
achieved,  all  Selected  Reserve  Force  units  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  their  summer  field  training  by  30  June 
1966.  Appropriate  level  Army  Training  Tests  will  be 
given. 

As  a result  of  this  far-reaching  program,  units  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  Force  are  being  brought  to  a 
higher  state  of  readiness  than  heretofore  possible  short 
of  a mobilization.  vt?*1 


Named  as  outstanding  Army 
ROTC  graduate  of  1965,  Lt. 
Neil  L.  Keltner  takes  his 
platoon  on  a maneuver. 
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CHANGES  to  the  Army 
Reserve  have  been  pro- 
posed and,  in  some 
cases,  made  during  the 
past  year  and  a half. 
The  current  structure  of 
the  Army  Reserve  is  here 
reviewed  as  a service 
to  the  many  ARMY  DI- 
GEST readers  who  are 
keenly  aware  that  the 
Army  Reserve  represents 
a potential  of  nearly 
one  million  trained  men 
and  women  and  is  close- 
ly bound  to  the  active 
Army  by  its  historic 
mission. — Editor 


As  in  active  army,  training  in  Army  Reserve  is  supervised  by  USCONARC. 


The  Reserve 


Lieutenant  Colonel  William  H.  Zierdt,  Jr.  (Ret.) 

THE  mission  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
armed  forces  is  to  provide  trained  and  qualified  indi- 
viduals and  units  to  augment  the  active  forces.  The 
Army  Reserve  is  one  of  these  reserve  components.  It 
includes  reinforcements  to  fill  Reserve  Component 
units  ordered  to  active  duty  and  to  activate  new  units 
in  a mobilization. 

The  efficacy  of  this  mission  was  dramatically  dem- 
onstrated at  three  critical  moments  in  recent  history — 
during  World  War  II  when  120,000  Reserve  officers 
and  4,000  enlisted  reservists  were  ordered  to  active 
duty;  during  the  Korean  War  when  240,500  men  and 
969  units  were  mobilized;  and  again  during  the  Berlin 
Crisis  in  1961  when  69,000  men  answered  President 
Kennedy’s  call. 

The  Army  Reserve  chain  of  command,  following  the 
structure  of  the  active  Army,  begins  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  runs  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
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Components 


Reserve  Components,  to  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve. 

Training,  administration,  and  support  of  Army  Re- 
serve Troop  Program  units  is  supervised  by  the  14 
Army  Corps  headquarters  in  the  five  Army  areas, 
operating  under  the  command  of  U.S.  Continental  Army 
Command. 

Since  the  recent  inactivation  of  Reinforcing  Reserve 
units,  the  14  Corps  headquarters  supervise  3,554 
company  and  detachment  size  units,  all  of  which  are 
in  the  Immediate  Reserve.  Another  54  companies  and 
detachments  are  supervised  by  the  Oversea  Commands, 
making  a total  of  3,608  units. 

These  Army  Reserve  units  are  a mix  of  all  types, 
including  combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  units.  Also  included  are  many  types  of  support 
units  which  exist  only  in  the  Army  Reserve,  such  as 
garrison  units  and  training  divisions.  More  about  these 
later. 

On  30  September  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
announced  the  creation  of  a “super  ready”  force 
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within  the  Immediate  Res 
Reserve  Force  (SRF).  Am 
force  is  authorized  at  100  p 
percent  increase  in  the  nu 
and  priority  for  equipment 
of  233  company  and  detac 
Army  Reserve,  having  an  au 
men,  have  been  designated 

Another  group  of  Arm 
selected  by  the  Departmen 
the  COSTAR  (Combat  Sup| 
in  the  Reserve  Component; 
new  support  force  are  41 
Three  COSTAR  logistical 
subordinate  units  compose  t' 

Individuals  and 
Non-Troop  Progra 

SINCE  the  Army  Reser 
individuals  as  well  as  units 
butions  to  national  defense 
bilization  Reinforcement  P 
provides  trained  and  quali 
of  the  active  Army,  “filler: 
units  when  mobilized,  an 
losses  in  all  active  forces  i 

Although  members  of  the  pool  do  not  belong  to 
troop  program  units,  many  of  them  are  organized  into 
two  types  of  non-troop  program  units — namely,  mo- 
bilization designee  detachments  and  reinforcement 
training  units. 

Mobilization  designee  detachments,  composed  solely 
of  officer  personnel  holding  key  mobilization  desig- 
nation assignments,  provide  a means  for  members  to 
receive  on  the  job  and  school  training  and  to  be  kept 
abreast  of  military  developments.  Except  for  two  weeks 
active  duty  for  training  each  year,  they  receive  no  pay 
or  subsistence.  Point  credits  toward  retirement  are 
awarded. 

Reinforcement  training  units  (RTUs)  are  made  up  of 
Ready  Reserve  personnel  who  voluntarily  join  for  the 
professional  advantages  offered.  The  units  have  formal 
organization,  follow  a regular  training  schedule,  and 
conform  to  the  training  program  for  their  equivalent 
troop-programmed  unit  as  closely  as  possible. 

Members  of  RTUs  receive  no  pay  or  subsistence  for 
multiple  drills.  Their  only  rewards  are  point  credits 
toward  retirement  and  the  “well  done”  accolades  they 
frequently  earn. 

Because  of  this,  membership  in  these  detachments 
and  units  calls  for  a high  degree  of  motivation.  The 
level  of  training  and  achievement  reached  is  a tribute 
to  their  professionalism  and  patriotism  . 

An  outstanding  case  in  point  are  the  USAR  Research 
and  Development  units.  Located  across  the  Nation  are 
68  such  units,  with  a total  membership  of  around  1,200. 
The  members  have  highly  technical  qualifications,  and 
many  of  them  hold  key  positions  in  educational  insti- 


for  its  members  and  to  keep  them  abreast  of  military 
developments  and  advances  in  technology  that  most 
affect  the  Army.  It  also  creates  opportunities  for  as- 
signing members  during  peacetime  to  projects  that 
actively  contribute  to  Army  research  and  development. 

One  unit,  for  example,  is  working  on  technological 
forecasting.  It  will  attempt  to  determine  the  direction 
future  research  should  take  in  areas  that  directly  affect 
ground  operations. 

Ready,  Standby,  Retired  Categories 

FROM  the  standpoint  of  personnel,  the  Army  Re- 
serve is  divided  into  three  categories — the  Ready 
Reserve,  Standby  Reserve,  and  Retired  Reserve. 

Ready  Reserve  is  made  up  of  those  units  and  indi- 
viduals available  for  immediate  mobilization  in  an 
emergency.  The  President  has  the  authority  to  call  up 
to  one  million  men  of  the  Reserves  from  all  the  Armed 
Services  from  this  category.  In  the  Army  Reserve,  this 
group  is  composed  of  233,782  men  in  troop  program 
units  and  488,451  men  in  the  Ready  Reserve  Mo- 
bilization Reinforcement  Pool. 

Standby  Reserve  consists  of  individuals  who  have 
completed  their  primary  Reserve  obligation  by  a tour 
of  active  or  active  duty  for  training  and  the  required 
service  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  They  are  available  for 
service  only  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Congress;  and  then  only  provided  there 
are  not  enough  active  status  reservists  readily  available, 
and  provided  that  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
determines  that  the  individual  is  available  for  active 
duty.  This  group  of  trained  men  varies  in  strength  from 
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time  to  time  but  now  stands  at  around  190,000. 

Retired  Reserve  includes  three  different  categories 
of  individuals:  those  receiving  retired  pay  based  on 
active  duty  and  Reserve  service;  those  who  will  be 
entitled  to  retired  pay  on  reaching  age  60;  and  those 
not  receiving  retired  pay  and  not  entitled  to  it  at  any 
time  in  the  future.  Eligible  Army  reservists  in  this 
category  may  be  called  involuntarily  only  in  time  of 
war  or  an  emergency  declared  by  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
men  and  women  in  the  Army  Reserve,  in  addition  to 
their  military  training,  is  the  tremendous  reservoir  of 
critical  skills  and  experience  they  represent.  Most  of 
the  officers  and  NCOs,  as  well  as  many  men  in  the 
lower  grades,  follow  civilian  callings  that  nearly  par- 
allel their  military  specialty.  Their  professional  qualifi- 
cations have  been  years  in  the  making.  Every  day 
they  work  on  their  jobs  and  every  hour  they  train 
makes  them  more  valuable  to  the  Army. 

Army  reservists  in  the  medical  field  alone  will  illus- 
trate the  point.  More  than  60  percent  of  the  doctors 
and  70  percent  of  the  dentists  on  active  duty  are 
Reserve  officers.  Moreover,  standing  ready  for  call  are 
more  than  100  USAR  hospital  units  of  various  types. 
Serving  in  them,  as  of  31  December  1965,  were  1,800 
doctors,  684  dentists,  873  nurses,  42  veterinarians, 
and  158  Medical  Corps  specialists.  In  the  Ready 
Reserve  Mobilization  Reinforcement  Pool  are  an  addi- 
tional 2,706  doctors,  1,153  dentists,  249  nurses,  373 
veterinarians,  and  54  Medical  Corps  specialists. 

No  discussion  of  individual  Army  reservists  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  those  officers  who  are 
serving  on  active  duty  with  the  Army.  At  the  end  of 
November  1965,  some  58,656  of  the  101,769  officers 
on  active  duty  were  reserve  officers — nearly  60  percent. 
Of  a total  of  more  than  10,000  warrant  officers,  over 
9,000  were  reservists.  And,  to  cite  a final  example 
from  a critical  specialty  in  today’s  fighting  Army,  more 
than  6,000  of  the  Army’s  9,217  aviators  are  reserve 
pilots.  These  percentages  have  been  generally  the 
same  since  World  War  II. 

Another  point  of  interest  on  individual  Army  reserv- 
ists is  their  average  age.  The  range  and  experience  in 
the  USAR  begins  with  the  newest  recruit  and  reaches 
up  to  senior  commanders  whose  service  covers  several 
decades  and  more  than  one  war.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  the  average  age  of  reserve  officers  is  35  and  of 
enlisted  men  25. 

Training  in  the  Army  Reserve,  as  in  the  active 
Army,  is  supervised  by  USCONARC.  Units  train 
under  the  appropriate  Army  Training  Program  and 
take  the  same  Army  Training  Tests  as  their  counter- 
parts in  the  active  Army.  Individuals  undergo  the  same 
MOS  testing. 

Army  reservists  selected  to  attend  Army  Service 
and  Army  Area  Schools  must  meet  the  same  qualifi- 
cations as  active  Army  men.  They  are  promoted  in 
accordance  with  Army-wide  standards  and  policies 
after  careful  scrutiny  of  their  records  by  an  active 
Army  promotion  board. 


Some  Reserve  units,  especially  the  non-pay  drill 
units,  write  their  own  training  programs  and  projects. 
But,  once  written,  they  must  be  approved  through 
channels  by  USCONARC. 

As  a result  of  this  uniform  training,  many  Reserve 
units  and  individual  “fillers”  have  been  able  to  take 
their  places  with  the  active  Army  in  recent  large-scale 
maneuvers,  such  as  Desert  Strike,  and  win  high  praise 
for  their  performance. 

Readiness 

READINESS  in  the  Army  Reserve  is  designed  to 
fit  both  the  immediate  and  the  expanding  needs  of 
mobilization.  Some  individuals  and  units  are  ready 
now  to  go  on  call.  Other  units — although  their  members 
are  also  “ready  now” — need  time  to  receive  equip- 
ment, build  up  strength  levels,  and  complete  unit  train- 
ing. The  goal  set  for  completion  for  SRF  units  is  a 
deployment  objective  of  three  months  or  less. 

High  on  the  list  of  “ready-now”  individuals  are  the 
mobilization  designees  mentioned  earlier.  Many  of  them 
occupy  slots  in  the  Army  General  Staff  that  would 
have  to  be  filled  as  soon  as  expansion  begins. 

Units  in  the  high  readiness  category  are  generally 
those  referred  to  as  mobilization  base  units.  Two  of 
the  best  known — garrison  units  and  training  divisions — 
would  be  needed  at  once  to  operate  newly  opened 
camps  and  stations.  Othe  units  in  this  category  in- 
clude USAR  medical  hosp  tals,  hospital  augmentations, 
dental  service  units,  medical  training  centers,  aviation 
training  commands,  MP  and  QM  training  centers,  and 
maneuver  area  commands. 

One  historical  example  will  illustrate  how  readily 
the  units  in  these  categories  fulfill  their  mission.  During 
the  Berlin  Crisis  of  1961,  President  Kennedy  found  it 
necessary  to  bring  three  divisions  (two  combat,  one 
training)  and  438  nondivisional  units  from  the  reserve 
components  on  active  duty.  Spearheading  the  call-up 
were  the  100th  USAR  Training  Division,  along  with 
the  4002d  and  the  4009th  USAR  Garrison  units. 

One  of  the  garrison  units  immediately  activated  a 
post  for  the  100th  Training  Division  and  the  other 
opened  and  operated  another  post  for  the  49th  Ar- 
mored Division.  Thus,  the  garrison  units  enabled  the 
larger  units  to  accomplish  their  mission,  and  the  train- 
ing division  was  able  to  relieve  three  active  Army 
divisions  of  their  basic  training  mission  for  the  duration 
of  the  crisis. 

One  of  the  most  priceless  possessions  this  Nation 
has  is  the  willingness  of  its  people  to  bear  arms  in  the 
common  defense.  The  full  value  of  this  national  asset 
comes  not  so  much  from  the  willingness  to  answer  a 
call  when  feeling  runs  high  and  patriotism  becomes 
fashionable,  but  from  the  willingness  to  keep  the  faith 
over  the  long  haul — to  keep  ready  to  serve  again  and 
again,  whenever  the  need  arises. 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  is  proud  of  its  share  in  this 
national  tradition — in  its  continuing  contribution  to 
this  priceless  national  possession.  ’Jf? 
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FEATURE 


The  Army  Nurse  Reserve  Corps  is  ready  to  swing — 
into  action,  that  is.  They’re 

Nur  ses  - On  - The  - Go 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Mary  Matlock 


A NURSE  walks  through  the 
ward  with  a surgeon,  followed  by  a 
group  of  enlisted  members  from 
the  nursing  service.  As  the  doctor 
and  nurse  examine  the  patients,  one 
of  this  group  takes  a patient’s  tem- 
perature, another  records  blood 
pressure,  another  changes  a wound 
dressing. 

But  look  more  closely.  You’ll 
note  that  the  “patients”  aren’t  really 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  a 
hospital.  They  are  Nurse  Reserves 
in  one  of  the  many  Reserve  Centers 
throughout  the  United  States,  and 
they  are  fellow  members  of  the 
group  to  which  the  doctor,  nurse 
and  aides  belong.  Their  “wounds” 
are  lifelike  plastic  imitations,  their 
“illnesses”  are  well-rehearsed  acts. 
Tomorrow  it  will  be  their  turn  to 
make  the  rounds  and  take  the  part 
of  the  examining  group,  changing 
places  with  those  of  today’s  unit. 

It  is  all  part  of  the  many-faceted 
training  program  for  Reserve  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  In 
another  part  of  the  Reserve  Center 
you  may  find  six  or  eight  small 
groups  in  classrooms,  each  concen- 
trating on  some  different  medical 
occupational  specialty.  Here,  a fac- 
ulty member  from  a nearby  medical 
school  instructs  in  fundamentals  of 
anatomy.  There,  a nurse  from  the 
same  faculty  teaches  patient  care 
procedures  to  enlisted  nursing  serv- 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  MARY  MATLOCK,  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  is  Nursing  Service  Administrator 
in  the  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  Reserve  Affairs. 


ice  personnel  who,  during  the  day, 
might  be  school  teachers  or  truck 
drivers  or  plumbers. 

Throughout  the  year  the  reservists 
carry  on  such  work,  always  prepar- 
ing for  any  call  to  active  duty.  Dur- 
ing their  two  weeks  active  duty  for 
training  each  summer  they  doff 
their  civilian  nurses’  outfits  and  don 
their  Army  uniforms,  join  their  as- 
sociates on  other  Reserve  medical 
units,  and  serve  as  chief  nurses, 
supervisors,  head  nurses,  anesthe- 
tists, operating  room  and  general 
duty  nurses.  For  them,  prepared- 
ness is  a way  of  life. 

Many  of  the  reservists  actually 
are  on  active  Army  duty,  since  all 
initial  appointments  for  nurses  are 
made  in  the  Reserve.  The  remainder 
are  in  the  Ready  Reserve  or  the 
Standby  Reserve.  Some  have  volun- 
tarily retired  but  remain  in  the 
Reserve  in  one  capacity  or  another. 

If  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve, 
they  are  subject  to  call  to  active 
duty  in  time  of  emergency.  During 
peacetime,  nurses  in  this  category 
who  are  members  of  USAR  troop 
program  units  are  required  to  attend 
48  weekly  assemblies,  or  a com- 
bination of  weekly  assemblies  and 
multiple  weekend  drills,  in  addition 
to  the  two  weeks  of  summer  training 
annually.  For  each  unit  assembly 
and  each  day  of  summer  training 
they  receive  uniform  allowances, 
retirement  point  credits,  promotions 
and  a day’s  pay  according  to  rank. 

Those  in  the  Standby  Reserve 


have  normally  had  prior  military 
service.  They  are  subject  to  recall 
to  active  duty  during  the  second 
phase  of  an  emergency  call-up  de- 
clared by  Congress.  No  routine 
military  training  is  undertaken  prior 
to  such  call-up,  nor  are  any  mili- 
tary duties,  either  full  or  part  time, 
required  while  in  this  category. 

Reserve  Medical  Units,  located 
through  the  United  States,  are  or- 
ganized similar  to  active  Army  units. 
They  may  be  general,  evacuation, 
surgical  and  field  hospitals,  surgical 
teams,  ambulance  trains  or  other 
professional  teams.  Each  unit  has 
a definite  mission  and  responsibili- 
ty, and  so  does  each  individual 
indicated  on  the  manning  table. 
Depending  on  the  mission,  any  unit 
may  be  called  on  to  provide  pro- 
fessional and  administrative  service 
for  100  to  1,000  or  more  patients. 

Reserve  nurses  teach  nursing 
service  subjects  and  other  courses 
to  enlisted  personnel  assigned  to 
these  units.  Many  of  these  individ- 
uals were  formerly  medical  special- 
ists on  active  duty;  a few  are  now 
employed  in  civilian  health  services. 
All  are  completing  their  military 
obligation  or  continuing  their  career 
as  reservists.  It  is  these  who  play 
the  part  of  patients  in  the  drills. 

DURING  weekend  drills,  the  re- 
servist may  work  side  by  side  with 
his  respective  active  Army  or  re- 
serve counterpart  to  learn  more 
about  hospital  clinical  practices, 
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“Reserve  nurses  teach 
nursing  service  subjects 
and  other  courses  to 
enlisted  personnel.” 


operating  room  techniques,  func- 
tions of  centralized  materiel  sec- 
tions, and  nursing  procedures  in 
emergency  situations.  The  enlisted 
reservists  thus  observe  immediate 
effects  of  treatment  and  patient  re- 
action as  they  apply  in  actual  prac- 
tice what  they  have  ueen  studying  at 
the  Army  Reserve  Center  classes. 

During  the  annual  active  duty 
period,  Reserve  Medical  Units  may 
be  assigned  to  an  actual  training 
mission  in  direct  support  of  reserve 
units  in  the  field.  Patient  care  is 
provided  under  varied  field  condi- 
tions, often  where  supplies  and 
equipment  are  limited,  so  impro- 
visation is  necessary.  In  this  wav 
the  units  develop  a strong  sense  of 
professional  esprit  de  corps. 

The  Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  dates  back  to  the 
Spanish-American  War  when  the 
Army  Surgeon  General  first  at- 
tempted to  maintain  a list  of  quali- 
fied nurses  who  could  be  called  to 


active  duty  in  an  emergency.  In 
1911  Jane  Delano,  an  active  Red 
Cross  worker,  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Nurse  Corps,  and 
during  her  tenure  the  enrolled 
nurses  of  the  Red  Cross  were  the 
primary  source  of  Reserve  nurses 
for  the  Army.  However  the  “Re- 
serve List,”  as  it  was  termed  in  the 
basic  law,  attracted  few  nurses 
despite  Miss  Delano’s  activities 
even  after  she  resigned  to  devote 
full  time  to  development  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Serv- 
ice. By  1940  there  were  about  16,- 
000  certified  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  which  remained  the  primary 
source  for  obtaining  nursing  per- 
sonnel through  World  War  II. 

To  provide  and  maintain  a reser- 
voir of  qualified  nurses  available 
for  emergencies,  the  Army-Navy 
Nurse  Act  of  1947  established  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  Section  in  the 
Officers  Reserve  Corps.  Initially, 
medical  units  were  loosely  organ- 


ized with  voluntary  training  pro- 
grams. Most  members  were  veteran 
nurses  who  had  served  during  World 
War  II.  In  areas  where  no  regular 
meeting  places  were  established, 
groups  gathered  in  homes  or  in 
civilian  hospitals.  During  summer 
training,  individuals  were  assigned 
active  duty  periods  at  Army  hos- 
pitals to  work  with  an  active  Army 
member. 

Today,  under  the  Armed  Forces 
Act  of  1952,  this  first  start  at  a 
program  has  grown  into  a well 
planned  system.  And  since  1955, 
male  nurses  have  been  authorized 
commissions  as  Reservists  in  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps. 

As  demands  for  medical  care  in- 
crease with  population  growth, 
nurses  are  literally  being  forced 
into  positions  of  greater  responsibili- 
ties. Teaching  ability  is  becoming 
increasingly  desirable. 

The  Army  nurse  reservist  is  con- 
stantly adding  new  skills  and  im- 
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More  Nurses  Needed 


Additional  nurses  are  needed  by  the  U.  S.  Army. 
Appointments  lit  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  Reserve  are 
offered  to  professional  qualified  nurses  who  are  citizens 
of  the  Untied  States  and  who  are  currently  registered 
in  one  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Women  may  be  mar- 
nod  or  single,  but  may  not  have  dependents  under  15 
years  of  age.  They  must  be  under  35  if  they  have  had 
no  previous  military  service.  If  you  qualify,  you  are  in- 
vited to  apply  at  any  Army  Recruiting  Station,  or  write 
to  The  Surgeon  General,  Department  of  the  Army, 
ATTN:  MEDRA,  Washington,  D.  C.  20315. 


Patients  at  Letterman  General  Hospital  find  their  day  brightened  by  visits  from  Hollywood  starlets — here  Miss  Kelly 
Garrett. 


proving  on  old  ones.  She  keeps 
abreast  of  new  developments  in  the 
world  of  medicine,  in  nursing  trends 
affecting  patient  care.  She  prepares 
lesson  plans,  training  schedules, 
acquires  training  and  teaching  tech- 
niques. The  nurse  reservist  is  en- 


couraged to  attend  professional 
courses  at  active  Army  posts,  med- 
ical and  nursing  conferences,  service 
schools,  or  to  participate  in  cor- 
respondence courses  offered  by  the 
Medical  Field  Service  School, 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Fort 


Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

With  dedication,  diligence  and 
pride,  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  re- 
servist accepts  her  twofold  responsi- 
bility— as  a member  of  the  Army 
medical  service  team  and  as  a lead- 
er in  the  community.  W 
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Dial  H-E-L-P 


FACES  OF 


Vietnam  Closeup 

War  was  new  to  most  of  these  Army  paratroopers 
until  they  went  into  Zone  D and  got  muddy  in  it.  It 
was  something  they  read  about  all  through  their  young 
lives,  a novelty  they  used  to  flip  through  at  magazine 
stands,  coming  from  World  Wars  I,  II  and  Korea.  But 
it  always  seemed  unreal,  distant,  and  could  be  flicked 
off  like  a light  simply  by  waiting  for  the  TV  program 
to  end,  or  walking  out  of  the  movie  house.  Then,  all 
of  a sudden,  it  wasn’t  a novelty  anymore. 

There’s  jungle  ahead  and  all  around.  You  come  out 
of  the  deeper  water  and  find  yourself  now  in  ankle- 
deep  water,  with  mud  and  plant  rot  that  makes  a 
stinking  muck.  The  bugs  and  mosquitos  are  at  you, 
and  you  walk  into  more  chest-high  elephant  grass.  You 
come  across  huge  burnt  out  places  devoid  of  vegetation 
where  napalm  bombs  have  been  dropped.  There’s  some 
sniper  fire  off  on  your  flank,  and  everybody  takes  cover. 
In  a little  while  you’re  moving  again. 

The  birds  yell  and  scream  and  flap  around  in  the 
trees  overhead.  Sound  travels  clearly  and  far  in  the 
jungle.  You  have  to  stick  close  to  your  buddies,  be- 
cause you  can’t  follow  footprints  in  areas  covered  by 
water.  And  sometimes  the  undergrowth  in  these  areas 
is  so  thick,  that  if  you  take  your  eyes  off  a man  for 
too  long  you’ll  lose  him. 

In  the  high  grass  it’s  easy  to  follow.  Each  man  leaves 
a crushed  trail  as  he  goes.  It  rains  intermittently,  pours 
or  drizzles.  Then  it  goes  away  and  the  sun  comes  back. 
If  you’re  in  the  open,  the  light  burns  into  you,  and 
sweat  pours  out  of  your  insides.  If  you’re  in  the  eerie 
shadows  cast  by  the  jungle’s  thick  tree  canopy,  you’re 
little  better  off.  Everything  drips  water.  Moisture  hangs 
in  the  air — the  air  is  clammy.  This  is  war  in  Zone  D. — 
Specialist  4 Richard  Busse. 


Talk  about  getting  the  wrong  number!  A wire  team 
in  Vietnam  recently  established  direct  communications, 
not  with  the  U.  S.  battalion  they  had  set  out  to  contact, 
but  with  a Viet  Cong  company  that  happened  to  have 
some  telephone  wire  in  a field.  It  is  a tossup  as  to 
which  group  was  the  more  surprised.  At  any  rate, 
the  four-man  wire  team  soon  found  itself  under  heavy 
fire  after  they  had  talked  with  the  enemy  instead  of 
friendly  troops.  Rescued  by  101st  Airborne  Division 
troopers,  they  finally  located  the  wires  leading  to  their 
own  battalion. 

What’s  Cooking? 

While  CWO  Hobbs,  1st  Airborne  Brigade  food 
adviser,  is  known  for  his  ability  to  whip  up  some  real 
gourmet  type  dishes  out  of  almost  anything,  the  one 
most  popular  with  villagers  of  Cong  Tan,  near  An  Khe, 
is  soap.  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  learned  the  art  as  a boy  back 
in  North  Carolina,  now  gives  much  of  his  spare  time 
to  teaching  Vietnamese  villagers  how  to  prepare  the 
home-made  variety.  Recipe — six  pounds  of  fat,  13 
ounces  of  lye,  40  ounces  of  water,  add  slowly,  mixing 
until  thick,  pour  into  molds,  then  cure  for  a month. 
Yield,  nine  pounds.  By  adding  borax,  high  sudsing  is 
provided.  The  soap  can  also  be  perfumed  or  colored 
by  adding  food-coloring.  He  gets  the  fat  from  mess 
hall  garbage  cans. 

Jungle  Dentistry 

Brushed  your  teeth  today?  Sometimes  a bit  difficult 
under  combat  conditions,  probably.  As  an  aid  to 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  in  need  of  dental  care,  the  Army’s 
1st  Logistical  Command  offers  traveling  service.  Using 
a unit  weighing  160  pounds  that  can  be  carried  in  two 
suitcase-sized  containers,  and  powered  by  its  own  air 
compressor,  dental  officers  provide  service  on  a par 
with  Stateside. 

In  the  Air  Ace  Tradition 

A little  of  the  spirit  of  World  War  I “Flying  Circus” 
days  is  brought  to  Vietnam  skies  by  Captain  Gail 
Wilson.  Known  to  the  ground  forces  as  “Count  Wil- 
son,” he  operates  an  Air  Force  L-19  Bird  Dog  as  a 
Forward  Air  Controller  in  support  of  1st  Brigade  of 
the  101st  Airborne  Division.  Often  after  he  has  called 
in  a close  air  support  mission  for  the  ground  opera- 
tions, troopers  see  a red  streamer  floating  down.  At- 
tached are  a calling  card  and  picture  in  a small  plastic 
bag.  The  card  reads — “Your  Airborne  Forward  Air 
Controller  has  been  the  Count  Wilson  der  Blitzkrieg 
von  Phan  Rang.  Willie  Wilson,  Captain,  United  States 
Air  Force — Jet  Fighter  Pilot  (extraordinary);  Para- 
chutist; Playboy;  World  Traveler;  Big  Game  Hunter; 
International  Lover — Wire:  USAF.” 
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Down  the  Long 


Staircase 


Two  giant  CH-47  Chinook  helicopters,  surrounded 
by  a host  of  smaller,  armed  choppers,  fly  over  the 
unbroken  jungle  canopy. 

In  the  first  Chinook  the  pilot  refers  to  his  map,  then 
brings  his  craft  to  a hover  over  an  unmarked  patch 
of  hillside. 

In  the  tail  of  the  twin-engine  helicopter  the  crew- 
chief  lowers  the  sharksmouth  of  a cargo  ramp,  then 
throws  out  a curious  assemblage  of  cables,  tubing  and 
plastic. 

Seconds  later  the  infantry  platoon  aboard  swarms 
down  the  device,  which  when  extended  resembles  a 
Jacob’s-ladder.  Down  they  go  more  than  50  feet,  climb- 
ing through  treetops  to  reach  the  ground. 

As  the  last  man  disappears  beneath  the  canopy,  the 
crew-chief  hauls  in  the  ladder  hand  over  hand,  and 
the  pilot  sends  his  machine  into  a steep  climb,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  second  Chinook,  which  had  un- 
burdened itself  in  exactly  the  same  manner  a few  yards 
away. 

A sizable  patrol  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division’s  1st 
Battalion,  8th  Cavalry  is  on  the  ground,  in  action, 
without  the  back-breaking  labor  of  clearing  a landing 
zone. 

This  technique  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  Vietnam 
combat  during  a sweep  through  dense  jungle  some  20 
kilometers  southwest  of  An  Khe. 

Late  the  next  day,  portions  of  the  unit  were  extracted 
by  climbing  back  up  the  specially  designed  “trooper 
ladder”  and  moved  several  hundred  meters  over  the 
nearly  inpenetrable  thickets  to  a battalion  perimeter. 

Use  of  the  ladder  permits  platoon  sized  units  to  be 
landed  anywhere,  regardless  of  terrain,  without  special 
training  of  troops. 

The  ladder  is  the  product  of  the  ingenuity  and 
imagination  of  Lt.  Col.  Harlow  Clark,  deputy  com- 
mander of  the  1st  Brigade.  Working  with  the  aviators 
of  the  228th  Assault  Support  Helicopter  Battalion,  he 
made  several  tests  of  the  ladder  while  the  division  was 
at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  and  modified  the  original 
design  slightly  to  include  swimming-pool  type  hand 
rails. — MACV  Reporter. 


Into  Battle 


Some  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  units  walk,  jump, 
rappel  or  climb  down  a “Trooper  ladder”  to  fight  the 
enemy.  The  “Flying  Horsemen”  of  the  “First  Team’s” 
C Company,  1st  Battalion,  12th  Cavalry  attack  by  all 
these  methods. 

Commenting  on  the  “Trooper  Ladder”,  Sp4  James 
E.  Minter  says  “The  new  ladder  is  safer  and  easier  to 
climb  than  the  old  one  we  made  at  Fort  Benning. 
However,  when  someone  is  shooting  at  me,  I would 
rather  rappel.  It  is  faster  and  you  have  less  chance  of 
being  shot.” 

“It  is  a lot  of  fun,  but  I would  rather  jump.  Jumping 
gives  you  that  suspended,  weightless  feeling,”  says 
PFC  Edmond  C.  Pelkley. 

Sp4  Jorden  Brindley,  Jr.  observed  “It  is  something 
like  climbing  into  a hurricane.  Rappeling  is  better;  it 
is  faster.” 

Says  Sgt.  Luis  T.  Carrion,  “Except  for  first  man  up 
and  the  first  man  down,  the  ladder  is  like  something 
wildly  alive  without  someone  holding  the  bottom.” 

These  are  some  of  the  feelings  of  C.  Company,  1st 
Battalion,  12th  Cavalry  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
(Airmobile)  as  they  prepare  to  go  into  combat  anyway 
they  can  get  there. — PFC  Ed  Haynes.  w 
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Finking  the  Hat  Pack 

When  the  rats  got  so  bold  and  cunning  they  even 
learned  how  to  open  a C ration  tin  with  their  teeth, 
the  little  garrison  on  the  “Rock”  in  the  highlands  not 
far  from  An  Khe  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 
The  rodents  proved  too  nimble  and  elusive  for  shoot- 
ing and  too  smart  for  traps  or  poisoned  bait.  PFC 
Dwight  W.  Lewis  came  up  with  a booby  trap.  A C 
ration  tin  of  boned  chicken  was  rigged  with  a detona- 
tor. When  several  rats  gathered  about  the  food,  the 
detonator  was  exploded.  End  of  part  of  the  rat  pack. 

Those  Insidious  Ants 

Twisting  vines  hanging  low  over  the  trail  and  in- 
tense heat  choke  the  patrol  as  it  penetrates  dense  jungle. 
When  the  man  ahead  stops,  you  think  he  has  spotted 
Charlie.  But  even  as  you  thumb  off  the  safety  he  slaps 
his  neck,  grabs  at  his  uniform,  curses  and  slaps  again. 
He  does  a dance — an  impromptu  frug.  That  man  is  in 
trouble.  The  “VC  Ants”  have  struck  again. 

Foot  soldiers  operating  in  Vietnam  jungles  must 
worry  about  wily  Charlie  Cong,  Claymore  mines,  booby 


traps  and  the  Big  Red  Ants.  They  cling  to  vines  and 
shrubs  but  can  travel  as  swiftly  and  stealthily  as  their 
VC  counterparts.  Rank  makes  no  difference.  When 
they  bite,  no  quarter  is  asked,  none  given.  Disturb 
them  and  you’ve  had  the  course.  One  rifle  company 
of  the  1st  Battalion,  2d  Infantry,  1st  Infantry  Division 
was  held  up  10  minutes  while  the  point  man  cleared 
his  clothing  of  the  “enemy.”  If  you  are  not  a victim 
you  smile  and  whisper,  “Sorry  about  that,  son.” 

Scenic  Wonder 

Cavalry  Caverns — it’s  called  that  because  it  was 
discovered  and  explored  by  9th  Cavalry’s  B Troop. 
After  a cave  opening  was  discovered  behind  a 200-foot 
waterfall  50  miles  north  of  An  Khe,  a 20-man  task 
force  was  dispatched  to  explore  the  cave,  and  search 
for  Viet  Cong.  After  being  airlifted  into  the  dense  vege- 
tation around  the  falls,  the  men  waded  through  the 
river,  under  the  falls,  and  into  the  cavern— an  immense, 
cathedral-like  room  extending  several  hundred  feet 
under  the  river.  They  didn’t  find  any  signs  of  the 
enemy  but  they  did  get  a refreshing  shower.  Now  it’s 
a local  attraction  called  Cavalry  Caverns. 


VC  Egged  On  Men  of  the  supply  and  transportation  sections  of 

2d  Battalion,  27th  Infantry  (Wolfhounds)  moved 
silently  in  a skirmish  line  into  their  own  tents,  intent 
In  Chicken  Coup  on  capturing  a group  of  VC — Viet  chickens,  that  is. 

When  the  Wolfhounds  moved  into  the  village  of  Cu 
Chi,  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  decamped  before  the 
25th  Infantry  Division  arrived.  But  they  left  behind 
their  chickens,  which  throve  and  multiplied,  to  the 
point  where  they  became  a nuisance.  In  the  raid,  VC 
hens  were  caught  and  turned  over  to  the  Cu  Chi  village 
chief — an  action  which  gained  the  gratitude  of  the 
Vietnamese.  Even  so,  the  remaining  chickens  produce 
enough  fresh  eggs  to  augment  the  Wolfhound  rations. 
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ftonor  Uoll 


Distinguished 

Service 

Cross 


he  Distinguished  Service  Cross — established  by  Act  of  Congress  on  9 July  1918  (as  amended  by  Act 
of  25  July  1963) — is  awarded  to  a person  who,  while  serving  in  any  capacity  with  the  Army,  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  extraordinary  heroism  not  justifying  the  award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  while  engaged 
in  an  action  against  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  while  engaged  in  military  operations  involving  conflict 
with  an  opposing  force,  or  while  serving  with  friendly  foreign  forces  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  against 
an  opposing  armed  force  in  which  the  United  States  is  not  a belligerent  party.  The  act  or  acts  of  heroism 
must  have  been  so  notable  and  have  involved  risk  of  life  so  extraordinary  as  to  set  the  individual  apart 
from  his  comrades. 

The  following  honor  roll  of  U.  S.  Army  members  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  heroism 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  a continuation  of  a list  carried  in  the  June  1965  ARMY  DIGEST. 


Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Maloney 
2d  Lt.  Leslie  D.  Griggs 
Capt.  Wallace  E.  Viau 
Spec  4 William  D.  Burnett 
Capt.  William  D.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Capt.  Carlton  J.  Holland  (P) 

M/Sgt.  Herman  J.  Kennedy 
1st  Lt.  David  W.  Bowman 
Capt.  Christopher  J.  O’Sullivan  (P) 
Capt.  Eugene  D.  Franklin  (P) 

Capt.  William  W.  Fraker 
SFC  Eugene  R.  Davis 
Maj.  Harvey  E.  Stewart 
Brig.  Gen.  Ellis  W.  Williamson 


Capt.  Gerard  M.  Devlin 
Sgt.  E-5  Lloyd  V.  Greene  (P) 

Spec  4 William  B.  Fulton 
2d  Lt.  Clair  H.  Thurston,  Jr. 

PFC  Michael  J.  Hand 

SFC  E-7  Dallas  W.  Johnson 

Spec  4 Robert  A.  Tillquist 

Spec  4 Raymond  Ortiz 

Spec  4 Dixon  G.  Arment 

Staff  Sgt.  E-6  Michael  F.  Carpenter 

Maj.  William  P.  Baxter 

Sgt.  1/C  Henry  M.  Bailey,  Jr. 

Staff  Sgt.  Ronald  T.  Terry 


(P)  Posthumous 


■ 
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fj[S3  around  the  world 


Somewhere  in  the  world  an  emergency 
disrupts  communications — 

It’s  then  that  STRATCOM  sends  forth 


INSTANT 

COMMUNICATIONS 

TO 


ANYWHERE 


First  Lieutenant  James  G.  Kollegger 
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A KILLER  earthquake  scars  the 
Alaskan  countryside  and  shuts  off 
contact  with  the  outside  world — 

Guerrillas  demolish  a key  com- 
munications site  in  Vietnam — 

Somewhere  at  the  other  end  of 
the  earth,  subversion  becomes  ag- 
gression and  U S troops  rush  in 
to  aid  a stricken  ally. 

At  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  glar- 
ing lights  silhouette  cargo  planes. 

Soldiers  and  machinery  seem 
swallowed  up  by  cavernous  bays. 

Orders  are  shouted. 

Engines  sputter. 

A fleet  of  planes  is  airborne. 

The  11th  Signal  Group,  only  air- 
mobile emergency  communications 
unit  in  the  Army,  is  reacting  to  a 
contingency  call. 

Within  hours  its  teams  will  be 
linking  far  distant  places  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  with  fast,  highly  re- 
liable communications — a key  ele- 
ment if  U.  S.  troops  are  to  meet 
fast-breaking  developments.  Ready 
to  move  at  a moment’s  notice,  the 
1 1th  is  the  instant-reaction  arm  of 
the  Army’s  Strategic  Communica- 
tions Command  (STRATCOM). 

In  the  three  years  of  its  existence 
its  teams  have  seen  action  in  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  Turkey,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands, and  have  participated  in 
countless  realistic  major  field  ex- 
ercises. 

On-call  communications  to  U.  S. 
troops  around  the  world  is  the 
llth’s  business.  Its  tools  are  highly 
transportable  radio  communications 
sets  ranging  from  two-man  “suit- 
case radio”  operations  to  multi-van 
complexes  capable  of  supporting  an 
Army  theater  operation. 

The  unit  moves  swiftly,  often  in 
a few  hours,  and  missions  come 
often.  While  some  members  are  still 

LIEUTENANT  JAMES  G.  KOLLEGGER,  Signal 
Corps,  is  Command  Information  Officer,  Infor- 
mation Office,  U.  S.  Army  Strategic  Communica- 
tions Command,  Washington,  D C 


pouring  sand  from  their  boots,  oth- 
ers are  already  packing  gear  for  a 
polar  mission.  Twisting  dials  and 
erecting  antennas  is  only  part  of 
the  story.  Snipers,  guerrillas  and 
severe  weather  are  part  of  the  en- 
vironment with  which  the  11th  has 
learned  to  live. 

Signs  of  11th  Signal  activities  are 
found  today  all  over  the  world,  from 
steaming  jungles  to  barren  Amchit- 
ka  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  from  the 
“flyswatter”  antennas  gracing  the 
President’s  palace  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, to  downtown  Saigon  in 
STRATCOM’s  Southeast  Asia  head- 
quarters where  11th  Signal  tele- 
typewriters click  out  testimony  to 
the  unit’s  flexibility. 

Requirement  for  a swift-acting, 
flexible  signal  contingency  outfit 
dates  back  to  the  late  1950’s  when 
events  in  Lebanon,  Laos  and  Chile 
spotlighted  the  need  for  instant, 
long-distance  communications  which 
were  difficult  to  provide  with 
conventional  combat-oriented  signal 
troops  or  immobile  strategic  facili- 
ties. By  May  1963,  at  a cost  of 
some  $2.7  million,  the  11th  Signal 
Group  was  formed.  Fort  Lewis  be- 
came home  base  primarily  due  to 
its  proximity  to  strategic  McChord 
Air  Force  Base  which  supplies  the 
1 lth’s  airlift. 

Since  that  time  the  original  100- 
man  strength  has  grown  to  600, 
and  present  organization  changes 
envision  a five-company  group  of 
some  1 ,000  men  by  the  end  of 
1966.  Construction  plans  call  for 
a million-dollar  building  complex 
to  house  men  and  machinery. 

The  unit  presently  consists  of  a 
headquarters  company,  the  505th 
and  521st  Signal  Companies  (the 
latter  incorporating  CONARC’s 
14th  and  24th  Signal  Detachments), 
and  the  526th  Heavy  Tropo  Com- 
pany. Expansion  plans  will  soon  add 
another  tropo  company.  Typically, 
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unit  strength  is  250  men  per  com- 
pany, organized  into  specialized 
radio,  signal  and  tropo  platoons. 
Company  structure  abounds  with 
exotic  terms  like  “syscon”  and  “fac 
control,”  and  shop  talk  covers  mux 
gear,  lost  impulses  and  signal  fade 
— all  strange  to  the  average  soldier’s 
untrained  ears. 

Self-sufficient  signal  teams  are 
the  basic  maneuver  unit  and  are 
especially  tailored  for  each  mission. 
Teams  can  consist  of  two-man 
operation  or  can  be  expanded  to 
vast  camps  of  signal  vans  housing 
switchboards,  communications-cen- 
ters,  and  scrambling  gear — all  com- 
pletely mobile. 

Basic  workhorse  equipment  is 
long-range  (1,500  miles)  high- 


frequency  radio,  medium  range 
(100-miles  plus)  tropospheric  scat- 
ter gear,  and  short-range  very  high 
frequency  radio  designed  to  link 
immediate  area  units.  Once  on  site, 
a team  can  link  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  earth  into  the  Defense  Com- 
munications System  (DCS)  with  re- 
liable, heavy-duty  communications. 

Request  for  emergency  communi- 
cations can  come  from  any  of  the 
major  Defense  Commanders,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  STRIKE  com- 
mand, or  STRATCOM.  When 
alerted,  teams  can  be  airborne  with- 
in two  hours  depending  on  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  mission. 

On  location,  the  men  quickly  go 
through  the  steps  they  have  come 
to  know  in  their  sleep:  olive-drab 
metal  slabs  merge  into  10-foot  tropo 


dishes,  metal  rods  telescope  into 
antenna  towers,  and  rubber  bags  in- 
flate into  parabolic  reflectors  spew- 
ing radiation  skyward.  Wire  runs 
in  all  directions  and  the  hum  of 
generators  is  everywhere.  By  the 
time  the  coffee  pot  begins  to  perk, 
the  far-off  communications  site  has 
been  contacted  and  traffic  crackles 
over  the  air. 

Often  such  smooth  operation  is 
disrupted  by  events  or  terrain  as 
was  the  Dominican  Republic  oper- 
ation when  teams  were  often  under 
sniper  fire  downtown  before  setting 
up  operation,  or  the  7000-foot 
mountain  in  Vietnam  that  frustrated 
signal  vans.  Engineers  finally  cut  a 
road,  after  helicopters  failed  to  lift 
the  gear  to  the  top.  But  monsoon 
rains  soon  isolated  the  site  to  further 
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motor  traffic  and  the  incline  had 
to  be  negotiated  on  foot. 

High  terrain,  tell-tale  generator 
hum  and  antenna  silhouettes  make 
signal  sites  especially  vulnerable  to 
attack.  Thus  11th  Signal  soldiers 
handle  rifles  and  radios  at  the  same 
time,  and  must  know  perimeter 
defense  as  well  as  frequency  charts. 
Shifts  often  become  12-hours  on, 
12-hours  off  for  guard,  food  and 
sleep. 

Although  most  missions  cover 
DCS  extension  or  restoral,  the  built- 
in  flexibility  of  the  11th  Signal 
Group  allows  it  to  tackle  a variety 
of  tasks.  On  one  Southeast  Asia 
mission  “flexibility”  meant  knowing 
office  organization  and  real  estate 
broker’s  secrets  in  order  to  set  up 
several  command  headquarters.  An- 


other involved  setting  up  a fixed 
relay  station,  and  still  another  was 
purely  a mission  to  train  on-site 
personnel. 

11th  Signal  members  know  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term  “readi- 
ness” and  often  refer  to  their  unit 
as  “The  Northwest  Signal  School” 
due  to  its  extensive  training  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  the  11th  supplies  an 
unmatched  degree  of  realism.  Be- 
sides its  own  monthly  field  training, 
the  group  takes  part  in  many 
STRIKE  Command  exercises  such 
as  in  Polar  Strike,  Desert  Strike, 
Gold  Fire  and  Quick  Kick  IV,  V, 
and  VII.  In  garrison,  the  working 
hours  are  long,  and  there  is  night 
training  for  officers  and  enlisted 
alike. 

Despite  the  hardships,  11th  Sig- 


>nce on  site,  a team  can  link  the  farthest  corner 
the  earth  into  the  Defense  Communications  System 
th  reliable,  heavy-duty  communications.” 


nal  soldiers  are  fiercely  loyal  to 
their  unit  and  immensely  proud  of 
its  short  and  active  history.  And 
the  future  is  bright.  With  the  coming 
of  deployment  innovations  such  as 
the  C5A  super-cargo  plane  and 
Forward  Deployment  Logistics 
ships  (FDL)  the  unit  will  take  on 
new  importance.  A steady  stream 
of  new  electronic  inventions — satel- 
lite communications  for  one — will 
be  added  to  the  equipment  inventory 
to  simplify  missions. 

As  STRATCOM  Commanding 
General  Major  General  R.  J.  Meyer 
says,  “The  11th  is  a key  link  in 
the  U.  S.  Strategic  Reserve.  It  is 
STRATCOM’s  fire  brigade — it  goes 
wherever  and  whenever  it  is  needed. 
It  is  unsurpassed  in  dedication  and 
service  to  the  Army  and  Nation.” 


Uth  SIGNAL 
NOW  PART  OF 
STRATCOM  CONUS 

On  1 April,  the  11th  Signal  Group  became  part  of  STRATCOM’s 
continental  subcommand,  one  of  five  such  commands,  in  order 
to  allow  for  better  logistics  support.  STRATCOM-CONUS  con- 
trols a coast-to-coast  network  of  special  and  strategic  com- 
munications sites  with  headquarters  at  Suitland,  Maryland. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Army  Engineers  pioneer  new  paths  to 
civic  action  via  the  road  to  Kabinburi 


BRIDGES  TO 
GOODWILL 


IT  MAY  NOT  be  the  same  poem 
as  the  one  that  Kipling  wrote  about 
the  “Road  to  Mandalay”  but  al- 
ready praises  are  being  sung  about 
the  new  road  to  Kabinburi  that  was 
recently  dedicated  in  Thailand.  And 
this  one,  unlike  the  fabled  one  to 
Mandalay,  is  real.  What  is  more, 
it  is  being  extended  to  open  up 
sparsely  populated  regions. 

U.S.  Army  roadbuilders  have 
brought  concrete  prosperity  to  the 
region  in  the  form  of  new  settlers, 
increased  trade,  and  the  prospects 
of  even  more  of  both.  Plans  were 
developed  in  1961.  Under  an  agree- 
ment made  with  the  Thai  govern- 
ment in  1962,  work  started  on  the 


by-pass  road.  The  809th  Engineer 
Battalion  (Construction)  moved 
from  Okinawa  to  Thailand  to  be- 
gin construction.  The  561st  Engi- 
neer Company  was  moved  in  on 
the  job  and  a Thai  Engineer  com- 
pany was  continuously  attached  for 
the  operation.  Four  years  later  the 
road  was  completed  from  Chacho- 
engsao,  near  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to 
Kabinburi  on  the  Cambodia  road, 
about  58  miles  away  through  jungle 
and  rice  paddies. 

During  the  construction  period 
Thai  landing  craft  often  moved 
heavy  equipment  by  river  from 
Bangkok  to  Chachoengsao,  begin- 
ning point  of  the  road  project.  Thai 


military  trucks  and  the  Thai  rail- 
way system  also  moved  supplies  to 
the  construction  area.  The  Thai 
Engineer  companies  that  served 
with  the  Army  Engineers  received 
a great  deal  of  training — and  at  the 
same  time  the  Americans  learned 
techniques  peculiar  to  construction 
in  Thailand. 

The  road  itself  has  been  built  to 
standards  comparable  to  those  for 
a first  class  state  highway  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  a 22-foot  wide 
asphalt  pavement  travelway,  with 
8-foot  double  surface  asphalt  treated 
shoulders.  It  is  designed  for  60 
mile  per  hour  speeds.  Seven  bridges 
totaling  more  than  half  a mile  in 
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length,  were  built  as  part  of  the 
project. 

At  the  dedication  ceremonies  in 
March,  Thailand’s  Prime  Minister 
Kittakachorn  cut  the  ribbon,  then 
trooped  the  line  with  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Graham  Martin  as  U.S.  and 
Thai  engineers  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Among  the  guests  at  the 
ceremony  were  Lt.  Gen.  William 
F.  Cassidy,  Chief  of  Engineers;  and 
Lt  Cols.  Ernest  Hardin,  Jr.,  com- 
mander of  the  809th  when  the 
project  was  started,  and  Wayne  S. 
Nichols,  his  successor  in  command. 

Now  the  LT.S.  Army  Engineers 
are  at  work  on  the  extension  of  the 
road  which  will  take  it  to  Korat. 


The  new  work  is  under  direction 
of  the  44th  Engineer  Group,  which 
includes  the  538th  Engineer  Bat- 
talion (Construction)  as  well  as 
the  809th  Battalion  and  the  561st 
Company. 

BUILDING  the  road  wasn’t  the 
only  part  of  what  is  regarded  as  the 
biggest  civic  action  project  ever 
undertaken  by  a U.S.  Army  unit. 
The  809th  began  winning  goodwill 
soon  after  its  arrival  when  fire  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Panom  Sarak- 
ham  near  the  road.  The  Battalion 
rebuilt  the  town  completely.  Today 
the  town  has  grown  to  four  times 
its  original  size. 


Goodwill  was  enhanced  by  estab- 
lishing the  first  major  medical 
people-to-people  project  in  Thai- 
land. As  many  as  1500  doctor- 
patient  visits  were  made  every 
month.  Some  of  the  local  populace 
walked  for  miles,  and  waited  for 
hours,  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
service.  Once  a month  a medical 
officer  and  two  corpsmen  would 
strap  packs  of  medical  supplies  on 
their  backs  and  walk  a circuit  of 
nearby  towns  to  aid  the  sick. 

On  weekends  many  men  of  the 
Engineer  units  voluntarily  per- 
formed other  projects  such  as  build- 
ing schools  and  grading  streets  in 
nearby  villages.  Now  several  new 
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Engaging  in  civic  action  projects  in 
far  off  lands  isn’t  always  just  a matter 
of  building  a school  or  church  or  hos- 
pital. When  a village  near  the  base 
camp  of  the  561st  Construction  Com- 
pany asked  for  aid  in  building  a school, 
the  company  commander  found  the 
people  had  neither  sufficient  funds  nor 
supplies.  Because  such  projects  cannot 
draw  on  Government  funds,  it  looked 
like  an  impasse.  But  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  Basketball  Associ- 
ation of  Thailand  for  a game  in  Bangkok 
between  the  561st  Company  team  and 
the  Thai  Olympic  Team.  The  561st  led 
until  the  last  five  minutes,  then  lost 
75  to  63 — but  the  proceeds  from  the 
game  meant  they  had  won  the  main 
goal — funds  to  build  a school  for  250 
students  in  the  town  of  Banprapas. 


! 


towns  have  sprung  up  along  the 
road,  and  many  of  the  native  Thais 
who  worked  on  the  road  are  living 
in  the  new  settlements.  New  schools 
and  temples  are  going  up.  In  addi- 
tion, farmers  are  beginning  to  move 
in.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Thai 
government  that  population  in  the 
area  served  by  the  existing  portion 
of  the  road  has  increased  about  64 
percent,  and  industry  has  shown  an 
estimated  30  percent  increase. 

The  inevitable  gasoline  stations 
are  already  springing  up  along  the 
new  road,  which  a recent  survey 
showed  is  being  used  daily  by  600 
Thai  vehicles.  About  250  of  these 
were  buses  and  heavy  trucks.  Sig- 
nificantly, a 4V^-day  trip  has  now 
been  reduced  to  ninety  minutes  by 
the  Engineers.  ^ 
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Free  China’s 


MMM 


Armed  Forces 


--  Then  and  Now 


Major  General  D.  B.  Johnson,  USA 
Chief,  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group, 
Republic  of  China 
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DISORGANIZED,  disheveled,  low  on  ammunition 
and  rations,  weary  beyond  description,  their  units 
shattered,  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic  of  China’s 
Armed  Forces — looking  much  as  General  Lee’s  men 
must  have  looked  that  day  at  Appomattox — successfully 
withdrew  from  the  mainland  of  China  to  the  island 
bastion  of  Taiwan.  The  plight  of  Free  China’s  forces 
in  1949  paralleled,  in  some  respects,  the  fate  of  the 
Confederate  forces  of  the  American  War  between  the 
States  in  1865 — 

■ They  had  been  in  a civil  war; 

■ They  could  not  produce  war  materials  in  quantity; 

■ Internal  lines  of  communication  were  denied  them; 

■ Personnel  shortages  plagued  them,  and 

■ Competent  leadership  at  lower  levels  was  almost 
ineffective. 

Here,  though,  the  comparison  ends.  Free  China’s 
forces  did  not  and  have  not  surrendered.  By  1951,  the 
Chinese  Communists  had  gained  complete  control  of 
mainland  China  and  the  Republic  of  China’s  govern- 
ment and  armed  forces  had  established  themselves  on 
the  island  of  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  islands. 

With  the  entry  of  the  Chinese  Communists  into  the 
Korean  War,  the  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced a policy  of  protection  of  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores.  The  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group, 
Republic  of  China,  was  established  in  May  1951,  with 
the  mission  of  assisting  that  government  in  developing 
a balanced  military  establishment. 

The  initial  problem  of  the  MAAG  was  to  determine 
the  potential  of  the  available  manpower  successfully 
evacuated  from  the  mainland;  the  usefulness  of  the 
equipment  that  had  been  evacuated;  and  what  was 
required  to  reorganize,  equip,  and  train  the  military 
forces  as  a balanced  and  ready  force  capable  of  defend- 
ing Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores. 


Many  recommendations  and  plans  were  made  and 
carried  out  as  a result  of  MAAG’s  initial  survey  so 
that  today,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
with  a strength  of  over  one-half  million  men,  are  fully 
capable  of  conducting  a successful  defense  of  Taiwan 
and  the  Pescadores. 

This  task  has  not  been  easily  or  quickly  accom- 
plished; even  today  some  problems  remain  to  be 
solved.  However,  in  the  past  fifteen  years  the  Chinese 
Armed  Forces  have  made  exceptional  progress. 

In  1951,  these  armed  forces  were  disorganized  and 
demoralized.  They  were  equipped  with  an  assortment 
of  mismatched  weapons  of  German,  Japanese,  Ameri- 
can, and  Russian  origin.  Also,  they  lacked  the  ability 
to  employ  the  effective  tactics  and  techniques  required 
in  modern  warfare. 

Today  these  forces,  composed  of  personnel  from  the 
mainland  and  Taiwan,  have  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  combat  effective  military  establishments  in 
the  Far  East.  Well-equipped  with  weapons  of  U.  S. 
manufacture,  they  form  an  effective  organization  which 
can  apply  the  force  necessary  to  achieve  victory  in 
battle. 

The  Chinese  Army  is  organized  into  field  armies, 
army  corps,  infantry  divisions,  armored  divisions, 
armored  cavalry  regiments,  an  airborne  infantry  regi- 
ment, special  forces  groups,  and  air  defense  missile 
battalions.  Combined  arms  teams  are  built  around 
highly-mobile  tank-infantry  teams,  equipped  to  move 
and  fight  with  maximum  effectiveness. 

Support  of  the  ground-gaining  organizations  is  pro- 
vided by  tactical  air  and  seapower  as  well  as  armor, 
artillery,  airborne  and  technical  units  to  achieve  the 
balance  and  battlefield  flexibility  necessary  for  suc- 
cess. The  Chinese  Army  air  defense  missile  battalions, 
equipped  with  Nike-Hercules  and  Hawk  missiles,  are 
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Recoilless  rifle,  bottom,  provides  firepower  for  infantry  units 
guarding  shoreline.  Below,  Chinese  Marine  tanks  operate 
in  joint  U.  S.-Chinese  amphibious  exercises. 


commanded  and  staffed  by  Chinese  personnel.  They 
maintain  a continuous  state  of  alert  to  support  the 
Chinese  Air  Force  in  intercepting  intruders  into  the 
air-defense  identification  zone  surrounding  Taiwan. 

The  Chinese  Air  Force  today  is  highly  competent 
and  experienced.  In  1951  it  was  equipped  with  obso- 
lescent World  War  II  aircraft;  backbone  of  its  fighter 
arm  was  the  F-51  Mustang  and  its  meager  bombing 
capability  was  provided  by  the  B-24  Liberator.  This 
force  has  been  rapidly  converted  into  a jet-age  fighting 
arm.  Although  the  workhorse  of  the  Air  Force  is  the 
F-86  Sabrejet,  these  are  being  replaced  with  the  F-5 
Freedom  Fighter.  Reenforcing  the  F-86  units  are  sev- 
eral squadrons  of  Century-series  aircraft,  best  known 
of  which  is  the  F-104G  Starfighter.  In  addition  to 
combat  aircraft,  there  are  troop  transport  aircraft  and 
helicopters. 

In  1951,  the  Chinese  Navy’s  situation  was  even 
more  bleak.  After  evacuating  the  mainland,  the  Navy 
was  scattered  and  totally  lacking  in  combat  vessels. 
Now,  however,  it  is  fast  approaching  the  point  where 
it  can  carry  out  antisubmarine  and  mine-warfare  tasks 
and  provide  a modest  amphibious  lift  capability.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  MAAG,  the  Navy  has  re- 
ceived more  than  one  hundred  miscellaneous  ships, 
amphibious  craft  and  patrol  craft.  During  frequent 
armed  clashes  with  Communist  patrol  vessels  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits,  and  in  training  exercises  with  the 
combat  elements  of  the  U.  S.  Seventh  Fleet,  the  Chinese 
Navy  has  consistently  demonstrated  its  growing  ability 
to  operate  alone  or  in  coordination  with  U.  S.  Naval 
Forces  in  accomplishing  various  naval  tasks. 

An  integral  part  of  the  Navy,  the  Chinese  Marine 
Corps  is  a tough,  high-spirited  and  well-trained  combat 
force.  Supported  by  naval  gunfire  and  close  air-support 
it  is  fully  capable  of  carrying  out  any  assigned  mission. 

In  addition  to  its  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the 
Chinese  have  created  a fourth  service — the  Combined 
Services  Forces  (CSF) — to  provide  administrative  and 
logistical  support  to  the  military  establishment.  This  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  management  and  oper- 
ation of  military  production  facilities.  Four  arsenals 
produce  ammunition  ranging  from  .30  caliber  rounds 
to  105mm  howitzer  shells.  Clothing,  subsistence,  rub- 
ber, and  battery  factories  produce  common  military 
products  for  all  the  armed  services.  In  addition,  the 
China  Map  Service  of  CSF  produces  top-quality  maps. 
While  the  CSF  is  a unique  organization  in  Western 
eyes,  it  constitutes  an  essential  element  in  the  Chinese 
military  structure.  Further,  it  has  been  instrumental  in 
emphasizing  quality  control,  and  more  recently  zero 
defects  programs,  to  the  civilian  sector  of  the  industrial 
community. 

Concerned  with  the  professional  stature  of  the 
armed  forces  and  with  a continual  input  of  qualified 
junior  officers,  the  Chinese  have  established  a complete 
system  of  military  schools  and  academies  patterned 
after  the  U.  S.  military  establishment.  There  exists  to- 
day a National  War  College,  an  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College,  individual  service  Command  and  General  Staff 
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Colleges,  three  service  academies,  armor,  infantry  and 
artillery  schools,  and  various  technical  institutions. 

Questions  are  frequently  asked  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  mainlanders  versus  the  number  of  Taiwanese. 
Naturally,  the  number  of  mainlanders  available  for 
military  service  decreases  annually;  however,  the 
Taiwanese,  at  this  writing,  account  for  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  strength  of  the  armed  forces.  This 
figure  includes  draftees  serving  in  the  armed  forces; 
it  should  be  noted  here  that  most  of  these  draftees  do 
not  remain  in  the  armed  services  beyond  the  required 
period  of  service,  thus  creating  a need  for  continuous 
training.  The  percentage  of  the  Taiwanese  population 
in  the  Chinese  Armed  Forces  will  obviously  increase  as 
the  older  mainlander  personnel  retire  from  active 
service. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  Chinese  armed  forces  fall 
into  the  18-30  year  age  grouping  for  an  average 
armed  force  age  of  25.  Significantly,  these  average 
ages  forces  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  United 
States.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  forces  have 
many  veterans  of  the  mainland  campaigns,  they  are 
still  considered  a young  force. 

On  23  August  1958,  the  Chinese  Communists 
launched  an  attack  on  the  offshore  island  complex  of 
Kinmen,  remembered  as  the  Taiwan  Straits  crisis.  For 
44  days,  the  Communists  assaulted  the  strongly  held 
islands  from  shore-based  artillery  positions,  and  with 
seaborne  landing  forces,  all  supported  by  air  power.  In 
spite  of  massive  and  intensive  efforts,  the  Communists 
were  defeated,  losing  over  30,000  men  without  gaining 
a foothold  on  the  islands.  In  the  air  over  the  straits, 
thirty  MIG- 15  fighters  were  destroyed  as  opposed  to 
the  loss  of  only  one  F-86  Sabrejet.  This  was  a consider- 
able accomplishment  for  a force  which,  less  than  ten 
years  before,  had  been  rated  only  moderately  effective. 

As  the  Chinese  Armed  Forces  have  matured,  the 
emphasis  of  the  MAAG  effort  has  gradually  been 
shifted.  At  the  beginning  of  the  program,  U.  S.  military 
advisors  were  actively  assisting  the  Chinese  at  all  levels 
of  the  military  establishment.  Recently,  these  advisors 
have  been  centralized  in  regional  areas  where  they  can 
effectively  advise  and  assist  at  any  command  level  re- 
quired. As  a result,  MAAG  has  been  able  to  reduce 
its  personnel  appreciably.  From  a peak  of  over  2,300 
in  1956,  MAAG  now  operates  with  a strength  of  less 
than  900. 

The  basic  MAAG  mission  is  to  administer  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  that  provides  equipment  and 
materiel  to  the  Chinese  Armed  Forces;  help  train  their 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  to  operate  the  equipment; 
and  finally,  to  perform  an  inspector’s  role  to  insure 
that  the  equipment  is  used  for  the  purpose  intended. 

To  accomplish  this  mission  with  the  least  possible 
number  of  personnel,  MAAG-China  follows  a basic 
concept  of  consolidating  as  many  functions  as  possible 
on  a tri-service  basis  at  the  headquarters  staff  level. 
Tasks  previously  performed  by  individual  services  are 
handled  by  the  staff,  leaving  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  Combined  Service  Forces  Sections  of  the  MAAG 


Chinese  colonel  points  out  damage  to  loudspeaker  unit 
caused  by  Red  shell  fragments  in  attack  on  Ouemoy. 


free  for  their  primary  function  of  advising  their  counter- 
parts of  the  Chinese  Armed  Forces. 

The  Chief,  MAAG,  commands  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force  and  Combined  Service  Forces  Sections. 
The  Staff  Judge  Advocate  and  the  Public  Information 
Officer  are  members  of  his  personal  staff.  Guided  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  who  is  aided  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Joint  Staff,  five  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Comptroller  comprise  the  Headquarters,  MAAG,  staff. 

The  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Personnel  and  Admin- 
istration, Programs,  Operations,  Logistics,  and  Com- 
munications and  Electronics,  are  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating functions,  and,  in  addition,  are  responsible 
for  all  military  assistance  planning  and  programming 
tasks,  advisory  functions  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
National  Defense,  and  advisory  functions  to  the  four 
services  in  intelligence,  personnel,  organization,  comp- 
troller, medical,  and  construction  areas. 

The  MAAG  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  sections 
carry  out  the  day-to-day  training  advisory  effort,  and 
in  addition,  have  maintenance  and  supply  advisory 
functions  as  well  as  responsibilities  for  end-use  surveil- 
lance. The  Combined  Service  Forces  Section  provides 
guidance  for  the  management  and  operation  of  military 
production  facilities. 

Army  Section,  largest  of  the  five  service  sections, 
has  staff  divisions  for  its  administration,  operations, 
logistics,  and  aviation  support.  There  are  functional 
advisory  teams  for  special  forces  and  for  guided  mis- 
siles; a Training  Advisory  Division  which  includes 
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Machine  gun  crew  is  one  of  hundreds  standing  perpetual  watch  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands,  close  to  China  mainland. 


three  geographical  advisory  teams,  for  the  Northern, 
Central,  and  Southern  areas;  and  the  Kinmen  and 
Matsu  Island  Defense  Command  Advisory  Teams. 

Navy  Section  maintains  a very  small  headquarters 
located  with  Chinese  Naval  Headquarters  in  Taipei; 
however,  the  bulk  of  its  effort  is  accomplished  through 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Sub-Sections  located  at  the  main 
Chinese  Naval  and  Marine  base  at  Tsoying,  in  South- 
ern Taiwan.  The  Navy  Sub-Section  is  organized  into 
three  sections:  a supply  and  logistics  division,  a 
materiel  advisory  team,  and  an  operational  readiness 
evaluation  and  advisory  division.  The  Marine  Sub- 
Section  advises  on  all  aspects  of  amphibious  warfare, 
to  include  operations,  logistics,  communications  and 
electronics,  and  personnel. 

Air  Force  Section  maintains  two  Air  Base  Advisory 
Teams  at  the  major  Chinese  Air  Bases  in  Taoyuan  and 
Kungkuan.  These  teams  provide  advice  in  the  areas  of 
flight  operations  and  safety,  maintenance  and  tactics. 


This  is  the  organization  which  has  assisted  the 
Chinese  Government  in  improving  its  armed  forces 
until  they  now  form  a reliable  partner  of  the  United 
States  in  the  continuing  defense  of  the  free  nations  of 
Asia  from  further  Communist  aggression.  Their  capa- 
bilities were  clearly  demonstrated  by  distinguished  per- 
formance in  frequent  joint  Sino-American  training 
exercises  and  by  “live”  action  against  the  Communists 
in  1958. 

SPANNING  a period  of  fifteen  years,  the  military 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  China  has  been  re- 
shaped from  a disorganized  and  poorly  equipped  group 
into  an  integrated  and  capable  military  force  that  is  a 
significant  factor  in  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia  today. 

This  transformation  has  not  always  been  easy,  either 
for  the  American  advisors  or  for  the  Chinese,  but  all 
mutual  problems  have  been  worked  out  in  a spirit  of 
trust  and  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  China.  ^ 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Vietnamese  Rangers  go  through  the  paces  at  this 


FORT  BENNING  OF  VIETNAM 


A multi-nation  force  of  Rangers  is  supplying  the 
know  how  at  the  Due  My  Ranger  Training  Center, 
Vietnam,  where  Australian  and  American  advisers  are 
instructing  individual  ranger  replacements. 


These  elite  Vietnamese  fighting  men — trained  in  use 
of  the  latest  weapons,  hand-to-hand  combat,  and  basic 
medical  instruction — have  several  times  in  the  past 
won  the  commendations  of  the  MACV  Commander. 


Main  entrance  to  Ranger  Training  Center  at 
Due  My  forms  backdrop  for  a practice  parade. 
Left,  instructors  demonstrate  technique  in  the 
hand-to-hand  combat  phase  of  training. 
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A U.S.  Infantry  adviser  examines  a student’s  medical 
handiwork. 
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An  adviser  shows  how  to  handle  one  of  the  numerous  snakes 
that  infest  the  area. 


I 


An  Australian  adviser  guides  a trainee  in  the  proper  use  of 
the  M79  grenade  launcher. 


I 

| 

A smoke  bomb  signals  a Ranger  trainee  that  he  has  tripped 
a booby  trap  attached  to  the  body  of  a “VC  casualty.” 
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Instructor  on  the  death-slide  demonstrates  the  rope  drop. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Tools 

of 

Jungle 

War 


“The  war  in  Vietnam  is  one  of 
close  combat.  Even  though  we  de- 
liver large  tonnages  of  bombs  and 
other  destructive  fire-power,  it  is 
the  individual  soldier’s  lonely  and 
hazardous  task  to  find  the  enemy, 
fix  him  in  position  with  close-in 
fire,  and  defeat  him.” — General 
Harold  K.  Johnson,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff. 

To  accomplish  this  punishing 
task,  the  soldier  uses  special  pur- 
pose combat  tools  and  equipment, 
ranging  from  his  trusty  rifle  to  self- 
propelled  artillery  and  aerial  ve- 
hicles. He  creeps,  crawls,  paddles, 
flies,  climbs  into  battle.  Shown  here 
are  some  of  the  materiel  used  in 
Vietnam  to  root  out  and  destroy 
an  elusive,  dangerous  enemy. 


The  M79  Grenade  Launcher  and  the 
XM16E1  Rifle  are  standard  small  arms 
in  the  infantryman’s  war. 
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SMALL  ARMS 


A shotgun  also  serves  in  Vietnam  along  with  more  conventional 
weapons  such  as  the  3.5  Rocket  Launcher  and  the  M60  Machine  Gun. 


“Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology"  photo 


The  CH-54  flying  crane,  top,  and  the  CH-47A,  right,  are 
the  workhorse  helicopters  operating  in  Vietnam;  the  former 
carries  pods,  the  latter  people. 


Special 

Developments 
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The  many  uses  of  helicopters  in  Vietnam 
include  hauling  disabled  aircraft,  left;  de- 
livering fuel  in  rubberized  containers,  below 
left;  rescue  missions,  above;  and  even  the 
ability  to  land  on  platforms  in  the  tree  tops, 
below  right. 
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Armored  vehicles  such  as  the  Ml  13 
and  Ml  14  Armored  Personnel  Carriers 
and  tanks  are  supplemented  by  other 
specialized  means  of  transport  such 
as  the  Mule  and  amphibious  LARC, 
below  left  and  right. 


VEHICLES 
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ARTILLERY 


Artillery  in  Vietnam  runs  the  gamut 
from  175mm,  left,  and  the  105mm,  right, 
to  the  8-inch  M-110  howitzer,  below. 
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Tom  Cahill 
New  Coach  for 
Black  Knights 

ARMY’S  newest  Minute  Man  is 
Tom  Cahill  who  in  mid-May  became 
the  26th  head  football  coach  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy. 
Only  seven  other  non-Military  Acad- 
emy graduates  have  held  the  posi- 
tion of  guiding  the  Army  football 
fortunes  in  national  intercollegiate 
play. 

The  Cadets  were  faced  with  a 
problem  in  April  when  they  found 
themselves  without  a football  coach 
or  even  a coaching  staff.  Six  mem- 
bers of  the  1965  staff  had  departed 
for  other  jobs. 

Only  Cahill,  who  for  seven  sea- 
sons had  handled  the  Plebe  (fresh- 
man) team,  and  Tad  Schroeder,  a 
backfield  coach,  remained.  Cahill 
was  given  less  than  48  hours  notice 
to  open  the  spring  drills — the  20- 
practice  sessions  which  do  much  to 
determine  the  outlook  for  the  fall 
campaign. 

Then  three  days  before  the  spring 
intrasquad  game,  which  brings  the 
workouts  to  a close,  Major  General 
Donald  V.  Bennett,  USMA  Super- 
intendent, named  Cahill  as  the  head 
coach. 

The  46-year  old  Army  mentor 
played  his  intercollegiate  football  at 
Niagara  University  where  he  also 
was  a baseball  and  basketball  star. 
The  Purple  Eagles  of  Northwest 
New  York  have  long  since  dropped 
the  grid  game. 


World  War  II  saw  him  commis- 
sioned in  the  Infantry  with  28 
months  duty  in  the  South  Pacifific. 
He  came  out  of  the  service  in  1946 
as  a captain. 

Moving  into  the  high  school  foot- 
ball field,  he  served  as  head  coach 
at  Manlius  School  near  Syracuse 
for  eight  years,  then  at  Riverdell 
High  School  in  northern  New  Jer- 
sey for  two  seasons.  His  Manlius 
record  was  56-8-2  while  at  River- 
dell he  had  a 9-6-1  mark. 

Tom  came  to  West  Point  in  1959 
as  Plebe  coach.  In  seven  years  he 
won  27  of  45  games.  His  best  sea- 
son was  1965  when  the  Plebes  won 
six  of  seven. 

WHEN  spring  drills  started,  help 
was  forthcoming  from  officers  on 
the  athletic  staff,  graduates  on  the 
academic  staff  who  took  time  to 
spend  their  afternoons  on  the  foot- 
ball field,  plus  players  from  the 
1965  Army  team. 

The  results  were  shown  to  some 
8500  Army  fans  on  Saturday,  May 
14,  as  the  Black  team  went  against 
the  Gold  team.  The  Blacks  had  the 
top  offensive  and  defensive  units 
while  the  Golds  listed  the  second 
elevens.  The  game  ended  with  a 
Black  victory,  13  to  8. 

Army  will  have  to  go  with  a 
sophomore  quarterback  this  fall  and 
Coach  Cahill  used  Steve  Lindell  of 


Tom  Cahill  was  a high  school  coach 
for  a dozen  years  before  coming  to 
West  Point.  He  is  offensive  minded, 
partial  to  spread  formations  and  for- 
ward passing. 

“Any  man  who  goes  into  coaching, 
even  at  the  high  school  level,  has  his 
sights  set  on  someday  becoming  a 
head  coach  at  college,”  Cahill  says. 
“I’ve  always  wanted  to  coach  at  West 
Point.  When  Dietzel  quit,  I didn’t  think 
I had  much  chance  for  the  job.  My 
only  concern  was  in  getting  spring 
practice  started.  But  I was  certainly 
interested  in  moving  up,  even  though 
I wasn’t  counting  on  anything.” 


Princeton,  Minnesota,  and  Jim 
O’Toole  of  North  Riverside,  Illi- 
nois, at  that  spot.  Lindell  ran  the 
Blacks  in  the  first  half  and  the 
Golds  in  the  second.  O’Toole  did 
the  opposite. 

Lindell  scored  six  points  for  the 
Blacks  in  the  first  half,  kicking  field 
goals  of  23  and  33  yards.  A safety 
by  the  Golds  made  the  halftime 
count  6 to  2.  Then  Carl  Woessner 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  earned  a var- 
sity letter  last  fall  as  a flanker  back, 
scored  a Black  touchdown  from 
seven  yards  out.  Dean  Hansen,  also 
from  Princeton,  Minnesota,  kicked 
the  extra  point.  Lindell  retaliated 
by  directing  the  Golds  to  a touch- 
down, going  the  final  three  yards 
on  a sweep  to  the  left.  So  he  ended 
the  game  by  scoring  12  points,  six 
for  each  team. 

O’Toole  in  his  debut  threw  15 
passes  for  the  Golds,  completing  six 
for  60  yards  and  having  one  inter- 
cepted. On  the  Black  side,  he  hit 
six  of  13  for  75  yards.  Lindell 
threw  a total  of  23  and  completed 
five  for  44  yards.  In  rushing,  Lindell 
made  76  yards  in  14  carries  while 
O’Toole  ended  up  with  a minus  29 
in  eight  tries. 

Woessner,  who  now  operates  as 
a tailback,  carried  28  times  for  a 
total  of  176  yards,  better  than  six 
yards  each  time. 
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NAMES:  ONCE  OVER  LIGHTLY 


Ronald  J.  Gibbs — former  Na- 
tional Football  League  senior  official. 
He’ll  conduct  a football  officials’ 
clinic  in  Germany,  8 through  12 
August.  Gibbs  has  refereed  12  NFL 
championships  and  10  All-Star 
games,  and  was  referee  of  the  first 
overtime  game  in  gridiron  history 
in  1958. 

Kenneth  M.  Moore  and  Janies 
E.  Milhorn — intramural  sports  ex- 
perts from  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.  They  will  conduct 
sports  clinics  25  through  29  July 
in  Hawaii;  1 through  5 August,  Oki- 
nawa; 8 through  12  August,  Japan; 
and  15  through  19  August,  Korea. 

Speeialist-4  Keith  A.  Kestal — 
was  one  of  four  Army  wrestlers 
participating  in  the  June  Worldwide 
Amateur  Wrestling  Championships. 
Others  were  Specialist-4  Fred  B. 
Powell  and  1st  Lieutenant  Ron 
Pifer  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
and  1st  Lieutenant  Don  Finley  of 


Fort  Hood.  Each  won  a champion- 
ship in  the  inter-service  matches  in 
May. 

“Mary  Popping”  nee  Julie 
Andrews — of  the  Walt  Disney 
movie.  It  was  the  top-drawing  movie 
for  1965  on  the  Army-Air  Force 
theater  circuit. 

Charles  T.  LaMov — now  directs 
a USO  Club  in  Di  An,  Vietnam. 
He  formerly  was  supervisor  of  the 
Braille  Institute  in  Los  Angeles. 

Walter  J.  Fried — President  of 
the  American  Chess  Foundation.  He 
invites  soldiers  to  participate  in  the 
1966  Armed  Forces  Chess  Tourna- 
ment, 11  through  18  November,  to 
be  held  at  the  “Hall  of  Flags”  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Information  can 
be  obtained  from  Special  Services 
Division,  Office  of  the  Adjutant 
General,  Washington,  D.  C.  20315. 

Bonnie  Joyce  Brecken — in  a 
sexy  voice  announces  “Mail  Call, 
Vietnam.”  The  Spokane  lass  tapes 


55-minutes  of  “mostly  music”  which 
is  broadcast  over  AFRS-Phuoc  Vinh, 
Vietnam.  The  Washington  State 
College  senior  does  the  taping  on 
her  own  equipment,  at  home.  She 
has  received  a letter  of  apprecia- 
tion from  the  1st  Infantry  Division’s 
1st  Brigade  commander  for  her 
efforts. 

Colonel  E.  C.  Wood — aced  the 
120-yard  13th  hole  at  the  Heidel- 
berg Golf  Course.  He’s  chief  of  the 
USAREUR  Aviation  Branch. 

Cadet  Joe  Hardin — USMA  ’67, 
captained  this  year’s  West  Point 
tennis  team. 

Arthur  Godfrey — will  visit  U.  S. 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  in  August, 
The  TV  personality  will  also  visit 
Guam  and  the  Philippines.  He’ll 
tape-record  interviews  for  broadcast 
nationwide  and  over  the  world-wide 
facilities  of  Armed  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  Service.  ^ 


Three  assistant  coaches  were  named 
by  Col.  Raymond  P.  Murphy,  Direc- 
tor of  Athletics,  on  the  heels  of  the 
appointment  of  Tom  Cahill  as  head 
coach. 

Bill  Meek,  a graduate  of  Tennessee 
and  former  head  coach  at  Southern 
Methodist,  will  be  the  offensive  back- 
field  coach.  He  comes  to  West  Point 
from  the  Dallas  Cowboys  of  the 
National  Football  League,  where  he 
handled  the  backs. 

Robert  Ward,  who  played  for  Mary- 
land in  his  college  days  and  later 
served  as  an  assistant  there,  was  named 
as  the  defensive  coach.  He  also  saw 
service  at  Oklahoma  and  Iowa  State. 

Robert  Mischak,  a member  of  the 
USMA  Class  of  1954,  returns  to  the 
Academy  as  the  offensive  line  coach. 
Mischak,  an  Army  end  for  three 
seasons,  worked  with  the  Plebes  in 
1956.  He  later  played  professional 
ball  in  both  the  National  and  Amer- 
ican leagues.  'SfJT 


COOL  COMPETITOR.  Looking  back  on  the  11th  Annual  Conseil  Internationale 
du  Sport  Militaire  (CISM)  ski  week  in  March  can  be  refreshing  during  hot  summer 
months.  One  participant  was  Specialist-4  John  R.  Ehrensbeck,  a member  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Biathlon  Unit,  Alaska. 
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Brother  Paratroopers 

Three  brothers — two  of  them 
twins — who  staged  a reunion  in 
Vietnam  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years,  believe  they’re  the  only  fam- 
ily group  to  be  represented  in  all 
three  paratroop  units  there.  Ser- 
geant Earl  J.  Hall,  173d  Airborne 
Brigade,  learned  from  his  mother 
in  Chardon,  Ohio,  that  the  twins, 
both  Privates  First  Class,  had  been 
assigned  to  Vietnam  and  set  out  to 
find  them.  PFC  Berry  E.  Hall,  he 
found,  was  a medic  who  had  been 
wounded  while  dressing  wounds  of 
a fellow  trooper  in  1st  Battalion, 
8th  Cavalry,  1st  Cavalry  Division. 
Together  they  found  that  Brother 
Garry  was  in  the  field  with  his  unit, 
Company  B,  2d  Battalion,  327th 
Infantry,  101st  Airborne  Division, 
near  Bong  Son.  The  three  finally 
celebrated  their  reunion  with  four 
days  of  Rest  and  Recuperation  at 
Na  Trang. 


The  Flying  Pizzas 

Heavily  laden,  the  Huey  dipped 
into  the  rough  jungle  clearing,  car- 
rying the  evening  meal  for  half  a 
dozen  grimy  members  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile).  One 
of  them  noticed  the  two  15-gallon 
pots,  sealed  with  green  tape  and 
labeled  “Charlie  Pizza.”  As  the  un- 
believing soldiers  watched,  Sergeant 
Melvin  Whitehead  of  Columbus, 
Georgia,  opened  the  lid  and  passed 
steaming  pepperoni  pizza  to  the 
disbelieving  soldiers  in  the  landing 
zone  a few  kilometers  from  the 
Cambodian  border. 

The  pizzas  were  part  of  some 
6,000  frozen  pies  flown  halfway 
around  the  world  as  the  gift  of  a 
food  center  in  Columbus.  Arthur 
Kestle  footed  the  bill  for  shipment 
to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  where  an 
Air  Force  C-124  picked  it  up  and 
rushed  it  across  the  Pacific  to 
Saigon.  There  it  was  reloaded  into 
Army  aircraft  and  carried  to  An 
Khe.  From  there  the  pizzas  were 
distributed  and  downed  without 
trace  by  the  troops. — Sp  4 Marv 
Wolf 


SO  YOU’VE  BEEN  AROUND 


You  may  have  kicked  around  the  Army  for  a few  years  or  you’ve  only  recently 
arrivea  un  tne  scene.  Here  are  a few  photos  of  Army  installations,  old  and  new, 
that  might  jog  your  memory.  Can  you  identify  them?  Well-traveled  Army  young- 
sters will  have  no  trouble  with  the  photos  in  the  left  column,  but  you’ll  need  a 
few  hashmarks  on  your  sleeve  to  place  those  in  the  right  column.  If  we’ve  brought 
back  a few  fond  memories  so  much  the  better;  if  not,  don’t  blame  us.  Answers 
on  page  57. 
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Sergeant  Major 
Hopes  to  Umpire 
In  Pro  Minors 

IN  1955  a nattily  attired  umpire 
with  well  creased,  tailored  trousers 
bent  down  to  call  a pitched  ball. 
He  found  out  then  why  baseball 
umpires  wear  baggy  pants. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  Army 
next  year,  that  same  umpire — wiser 
and  more  experienced — hopes  to 
officiate  in  minor  league  profession- 
al baseball.  For  Sergeant  Major  Bill 
Rheaume  of  I Corps  (Korea),  it  is 
just  a matter  of  graduating  from 
non-professional  to  play-for-pay  ball. 

The  41 -year-old  soldier  is  al- 
ready a member  of  the  National 
Baseball  Congress  of  Umpires.  The 
game  has  always  been  his  great 
interest. 

“A  good  umpire  eats  and  sleeps 
rules,”  he  said.  “When  I first  started 
out,  I spent  entire  nights  studying 
a single  rule.  I had  to  run  through 
every  possible  situation  to  which 
that  rule  may  apply.” 

The  baseball  rule  book  covers 
some  50-pages,  in  small  type.  NBC 
rules  committee  members  claim  the 
rules  have  more  than  a thousand 
interpretations. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  master  the 
techniques  of  umpiring,  Rheaume 
said.  “I  had  to  learn  how  to  position 
myself  for  calling  balls  and  strikes; 
how  to  adjust  when  a catcher  rises 
with  the  pitch  and  where  to  stand 
when  calling  bases.” 

As  for  the  jibes  of  fans:  “When 
you  start  listening  to  the  fans,  you’re 
not  doing  your  job.  Umpiring  de- 
mands 100  percent  concentration.” 


Answers  to  Photo  Quiz 
Left  Column,  Top  to  Bottom 
Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 
Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Right  Column,  top  to  bottom 

Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  1909 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  1925 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  1895 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  1877 
Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona 


CLAUDIA  CARDINALE.  Universal  Picture’s  actress  is  featured  with  Rock  Hudson 
in  “Blindfold,”  soon  to  unreel  at  Army-Air  Force  Motion  Picture  Service  theaters 
around  the  world.  Other  features  on  the  way  are  “Arabesque,”  starring  Gregory 
Peck  and  Sophia  Loren,  and  “The  Fine  Madness”  with  Joanne  Woodward. 


Army  CISM  Boxers  Win 


A TRIO  of  Army  boxers  won  one  gold  and  two  silver  medals 
in  the  1966  Conseil  Internationale  du  Sport  Militaire  (CISM) 
boxing  championships. 

Renaldo  Victoria,  of  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  was  the  Army’s 
gold  medal  winner.  He  decisioned  Hoeng  Sok,  of  Korea,  in 
the  lightweight  division  title  fight. 

The  two  silver  medal  winners  were  flyweight  Harlan  Marbley, 
of  USAREUR,  and  lightweight  James  Wallington,  of  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

The  trio  helped  the  U.S.  match  Italy,  each  nation’s  team 
capturing  four  gold  medals  in  the  12-nation  event.  Other  gold 
medals  were  won  by  Germany  and  Tunisia  (one  each). 
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Five  Days  in 

Specialist  4 Wayne  Engle 


FIVE  DAYS  in  Bangkok — the 
flight  from  Di  An  in  Vietnam  seemed 
to  take  but  minutes,  as  those  of 
us  bound  for  a period  of  Rest  and 
Recreation  speculated  on  what  lay 
ahead. 

On  arrival  at  Bangkok  Airport 
we  received  a brief  orientation, 
then  loaded  on  a bus  for  hotels. 
Half  of  a dozen  of  us  decided  to 
stay  at  the  Bangkok  Hotel  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city — a medium- 
sized place  with  bath  in  every  room 
and  swimming  pool. 

In  a matter  of  minutes  I started 
uptown  on  foot,  armed  with  a map 
of  the  city,  a list  of  places  and 
people  to  visit  supplied  by  others 
who  had  known  the  city  well,  sev- 
eral brochures,  and  all  the  cash  I 
had  been  able  to  borrow  from  my 
buddies. 

First  impression  was  amazement. 
This  was  a city  of  almost  American- 
like  bustle  and  indqstry — busy  peo- 
ple shopping,  going  to  work,  driving 
shiny,  well-kept  automobiles  down 
wide,  clean  boulevards;  everywhere 
smiles  and  good  humor;  business- 

SPECIALIST  4 WAYNE  ENGLE  is  assigned  to 
Information  Office,  1st  Infantry  Division. 


men  bantering  with  taxi  drivers; 
housewives  discussing  the  merits  of 
a bunch  of  bananas  at  a sidewalk 
fruit  stand;  a boy  and  his  sweetheart 
strolling  past,  oblivious  to  every- 
thing around  them. 

As  a starter,  I took  a guided 
tour  of  the  “floating  market”  on 
Bangkok’s  “klongs”  or  canals.  Down 
the  klong  we  floated  on  a small 
motor-driven  launch,  watching  the 
city  wake  up.  Little  boys  dived  from 
their  back  porches  into  the  klong 
and  swam  alongside  our  boat,  wav- 
ing and  shouting.  Pretty  young  girls 
smiled  at  us  from  houses  right  on 
the  water.  In  each  house  we  could 
see,  through  the  open  back  door,  a 
picture  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
Thailand  on  the  wall. 

The  floating  market  was  fascinat- 
ing— country  people  selling  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  teak  wood,  pine- 
apples, live  chickens  and  geese. 

Our  boat  stopped  at  Wat  Arun, 
the  huge  Buddhist  temples  situated 
beside  the  Menam  River,  which 
bisects  Bangkok.  The  temple  spires 
rise  to  a height  of  over  200  feet. 
We  walked  in  the  front  gate,  and 
were  confronted  with  the  sight  of 


several  young  Thai  girls,  in  Western 
dress,  worshiping  before  a large 
image  of  Gautama,  the  Buddha. 
Three  long  flights  of  stone  steps  led 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  temple, 
where,  after  catching  our  breath,  we 
had  a view  of  the  city  spread  before 
us — gilded  roofs,  mighty  towers, 
almost  at  our  feet,  the  winding 
Menam  River. 

The  next  few  days  were  a whirl- 
wind of  sightseeing  and  culture  ab- 
sorbing— the  king’s  palace,  in  its 
mile-square  park;  the  snake  farm 
with  its  cobras,  pythons,  alligators; 
the  marble  temple  with  its  famous 
bronze  Buddha. 

But  to  me  the  most  enjoyable 
attraction  was  the  Thai  people — 
friendly,  polite,  passionately  devoted 
to  their  country,  well-endowed  with 
a sense  of  humor. 

The  five  days  seemed  to  whizz 
by,  and  before  1 realized  it,  we  were 
once  again  at  Bangkok  Airport.  It 
may  have  been  my  imagination,  but 
as  the  plane  took  off,  I thought  I 
heard  seductive  voices  calling 
“Goodbye!”  And  I made  a mental 
note  that  someday,  if  I possibly 
could  come  back,  I would.  Tf? 
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When  the  soldier  goes  to  Bangkok 
for  R&R,  some  of  the  typical  sights 
to  greet  him  include  the  Royal  Thai 
Ballet  performing  in  the  Grand  Palace 
— the  towering  Palace  itself  as  seen 
from  river — sacred  temples  guarded 
by  statues  of  lions  to  frighten  off  evil 
spirits — a trip  on  one  of  the  klongs 
or  canals.  Pictures  courtesy  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways. 


Cracking  the  Quip 

The  instructor  was  lecturing 
a class  of  officer  candidates  on 
field  engineering  expedients. 

“An  80-foot  flagpole  has 
fallen  down.  You  have  a ser- 
geant and  a squad  of  eight 
men.  How  do  you  erect  the 
flagpole  again?” 

The  officer  candidates  offer 
suggestions— block  and  tackle, 
derrick,  “A”  frame. 

“Wrong — all  wrong,”  replies 
the  instructor.  “You  simply 
say,  ‘Sergeant,  get  that  flagpole 
up!’  ” 

Send  your  humorous  anecdotes,  stories 
from  Army  life  to  "At  Ease"  Editor, 
ARMY  DIGEST,  Cameron  Station,  Alex- 
andria, Virginia  22314. 


‘I  only  look  good 
in  bow  ties.” 


Then,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eye,  I said  ‘You  can’t 
transfer  me  to  another  outfit!  Who’d  take  me?’  ” 


“I  joined  to 
forget — Now  I 
have  to  mem- 
orize Army 
Regulations, 
the  Manual  of 
Arms,  Weapon 
Nomenclature, 
the ” 


gpt&L r 
SrtwA^l- 


“ WHEN  HE  PUTS  YOU  ON  THE  SCALER  CODY,  STOPWWGUNG!" 
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A 

WORLD 

OF 

CHALLENGE 


Captains  and  above  may  apply  for  assignment  to  the  Information  Officer  Program. 
Those  selected  will  participate  in  interesting,  challenging  and  professionally  rewarding 
Army  assignments.  For  RA  officers  with  less  than  21  years  service,  branch  assign- 
ments alternate  with  I.  O.  tours.  After  21  years,  I.  O.  tours  can  be  consecutive.  For 
non-Regular  officers,  10  years  service  is  the  prerequisite  to  consecutive  tours. 

Prior  information  experience  is  not  essential.  Training  and  schooling  opportunities 
exist  for  those  chosen.  Most  important  is  strong  interest  in  the  Program,  coupled  with 
a record  indicating  proper  career  development. 


AR  614-140  has  complete  details — or  write 
for  additional  information  to  the  Chief  of 
Information,  Department  of  the  Army,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Investigate  A Career  In  The 
ARMY  INFORMATION  OFFICER  PROGRAM 
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WHO’S  NEWS 

Personnel  and 

Personalities  Around  the  Army 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR,  fourth  to  be  awarded  for  heroism  in  Vietnam,  was  presented  to  1LT  Charles 
Q.  Williams  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  cere- 
monies at  the  White  House.  As  executive  officer  of  a Special  Forces  detachment  at 
Dongxoai  on  9-10  June  1965,  he  took  command  of  defenses  after  his  superior  officer  had 
been  wounded  in  a night  attack  by  a regiment  of  Viet  Cong. 


DIRECT  COMMISSION.  A helicopter  pilot  with  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division,  Warrant 
Officer  Albert  R.  Breznic  of  Los  Angel  es,  is  first  to  receive  direct  commission 
under  new  program  authorizing  Commanding  General,  Vietnam,  to  appoint  qualified 
persons  to  officer  ranks.  A veteran  of  425  hours  of  combat,  he  received  commis- 
sion as  second  lieutenant  exactly  a year  after  appointment  as  warrant  officer. 
The  appointment  is  not  regarded  as  a "battlefield  commission. " 


ON  THE  MOVE.  GEN  Dwight  E.  Beach,  Commanding  General,  Eighth  Army  and  U.  S.  Forces  in 
Korea,  is  scheduled  to  become  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Army  Pacific  in  September, 
succeeding  GEN  John  K.  Waters,  retiring.  LTG  Charles  H.  Bonesteel  III  is  being  nominated 
for  fourth  star,  to  succeed  GEN  Beach.  ■ B.  F.  Coggan,  management  specialist,  appointed 
special  consultant  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower.  ■ BG  Walter  E.  Lotz, 
Jr.,  to  take  over  as  Chief  of  Communications-Electronics  1 September  on  return  from 
Vietnam.  ■ Dr.  Marvin  E.  Lasser  named  Chief  Scientist  of  Army  Research  and  Development 
Office.  ■ Appointed  to  Army  Emergency  Relief  Board  of  Directors  are  GEN  George  H. 

Decker,  president;  MG  George  A.  Carver,  director;  Donald  C.  Jones,  treasurer;  MG  Eugene 
M.  Foster,  secretary.  ■ LTG  Charles  W.  G.  Rich,  Eighth  Army  Deputy  Commanding  General , 
to  succeed  LTG  John  L.  Throckmorton  as  Chief,  Office  of  Reserve  Components.  ■ LTG  Robert 
Hackett  named  Commanding  General,  Army  Air  Defense  Command.  ■ MG  Ferdinand  J.  Chesarek 
to  succeed  him  as  new  Comptroller  of  Army,  and  appointed  a lieutenant  general. 


GEN.  J.  Lawton  Collins  (Ret.)  to  be  main  speaker  at  reunion  of  9th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion Association  28-30  July  at  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  BG  Lloyd  B. 
Ramsey,  Deputy  Chief  of  Information,  will  be  master  of  ceremonies. 


HIGHEST  RANKING  ENLISTED  MAN  in  Vietnam  is  Sergeant  Major  William  A.  Craig,  recently 
appointed  Sergeant  Major  for  U.  S.  Army  Vietnam  after  having  served  as  Sergeant  Major 
of  1st  Cavalry  Division.  He  now  represents  U.  S.  Army  enlisted  men  in  Vietnam,  and  is 
the  enlisted  man's  spokesman  to  the  commanding  general  . A World  War  II  artilleryman  in 
Europe  and  a paratrooper  in  the  Pacific,  he  holds  the  Silver  Star  and  two  Bronze  Stars 
for  valor.  He  began  his  military  career  in  1938  with  basic  training  at  Fort  Jay,  New  York, 
was  stationed  in  Greenland,  then  went  to  North  Africa  with  an  antiaircraft  artillery 
battery  that  supported  the  16th  and  18th  Infantry  Division,  then  returned  to  United 
States  to  attend  airborne  school  and  glider  training.  While  with  11th  Air  Assault 
Division  in  1963,  he  aided  in  writing  analysis  and  staff  studies  of  air  mobility 
concepts.  A son  is  serving  as  a lieutenant  at  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts;  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  live  in  Columbus,  Georgia. 
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ARMY  TRENDS 

What's  New  in 
Equipment,  Weaponry 


MODERNIZATION  of  Army  equipment  advances  rapidly  as  large  numbers  of  new  tanks, 
artillery,  helicopters,  trucks,  radio  sets  go  into  troop  use.  Secretary  of  Army  Stanley 
R.  Resor  reports  in  1966  Armed  Forces  Report.  Some  of  items  under  procurement — GEN  Sheri- 
dan armored  reconnaissance  vehicle  with  Shillelagh  guided  missile  system,  squad-carrying 
Iroquois  helicopters. 


LOOKING  FORWARD  to  acquiring  the  Redeye,  shoulder-fired  anti-aircraft  missile  system, 
both  Army  and  Marine  Corps  are  awaiting  tropical  environment  service  tests  later  this 

year  at  Fort  Clayton,  Canal  Zone.  So  far.  Redeye  has  been  "torture 

MISSILERY  tested"  in  severe  cold,  and  has  undergone  final  development  testing. 
Missile  is  joint  Army  and  Marine  Corps  development. 

ANOTHER  STEP  in  the  Advanced  Aerial  Fire  Support  System  (AAFSS) , ten  prototype  multi- 
weapon, high-speed  Army  helicopters  are  to  be  built,  tested  under  $12.7  million  contract 

with  Lockheed  Aircraft  corporation.  Contract  provides  for  all- 

ARMY  AVIATION  weather,  day-night  operational  capability,  machines  to  be  powered 
by  a 3,400  hp  gas  turbine  engine  developed  by  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Machine  is  to  develop  speeds  over  200  knots. 

MEANWHILE,  the  Army  has  ordered  UH-1H  Huey  Cobras  to  replace  armed  Iroqilois  helicopter, 
to  be  utilized  until  AAFSS  system  comes  into  use.  Cobra  has  speeds  over  200  knots, 
heavier  firepower,  longer  range,  greater  crew  protection  than  UH-1B.  First  deliveries 
expected  about  this  time  next  year. 


SHORT  BURSTS.  Pathfinder  program,  originated  and  used  successfully  in  World  War 
II,  getting  new  emphasis  in  training  at  Fort  Benning.  Instruction  includes 
communications,  map  reading,  demolitions,  chemical,  biological  and  radiological 
warfare,  with  emphasis  on  establishing  and  operating  drop  zones.  ■ Intensive 
medical  study  being  conducted  by  Army's  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  to  support 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission.  ■ Engineer  Research  and 
Development  Laboratories,  Fort  Belvoir,  will  work  with  Office  of  Saline  Water, 
Department  of  Interior,  on  new  processes  for  desalting  water.  ■ Military  tonnage 
now  being  discharged  at  1st  Logistical  Command  ports  in  Vietnam  hitting  close  to 
10,000  tons  a day.  ■ Operating  on  crash  basis.  Engineer  Research  and  Development 
Laboratories  in  six  weeks  came  up  with  21  armor  kits  to  protect  operators  of 
slow-moving  construction  and  earth  moving  equipment  in  Vietnam.  ■ Army  still  seeks 
more  men  to  operate  small  boats,  motorcraft  in  Vietnam.  About  150  volunteers  have 
already  been  accepted.  ■ Those  bright  or  light  colors  on  uniforms  in  combat  zone 
are  being  replaced  with  more  somber  hues.  Grade  insignia,  such  as  silver 
bars,  to  be  black;  chevrons  will  turn  from  yellow  to  black.  Even  some  familiar 
shoulder  patches  will  change  color — Big  Red  One  probably  will  be  black. 
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LEGAL  EAGLE 

What's  new  in  legislation, 
regulations,  publications,  policy 


NEW  ABBREVIATIONS  for  military  ranks,  authorized  Army-wide  under  Change  3 to  AR  321-50, 
will  be  used  in  future  issues  of  ARMY  DIGEST.  Under  new  system,  abbreviations  of  rank 
are  as  follows — General  of  the  Army,  GA  ; General,  GEN;  Lieutenant  General,  LTG  ; Major 
General,  MG;  Brigadier  General,  BG  ; Colonel,  COL;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  LTC  ; Major, 

MAJ  ; Captain,  CPT  ; First  Lieutenant,  1LT  ; Second  Lieutenant,  2LT  ; Chief  Warrant  Officer, 
W-4,  W-3  and  W-2,  CW4,  CW3,  and  CW2  ; Warrant  Officer  W-l,  W01 ; Sergeant  Major,  SGM  ; 

First  Sergeant,  1SG  ; Master  Sergeant,  MSG;  Sergeant  First  Class,  SFC  ; Platoon  Sergeant, 
PSG  ; Staff  Sergeant,  SSG ; Corporal,  CPL  ; Private  First  Class,  PFC  ; Private,  PVT. 

MOS  EVALUATION  period  is  here.  Early  test  period  runs  1 through  31  July,  regular 
performance  test  period  1 through  20  July,  and  regular  evaluation  test  period 
1 through  15  August.  Maximum  testing  is  to  be  scheduled  during  first  week  of  the 
regular  evaluation  test  period  and  makeup  testing  is  to  be  accomplished  at  earliest 
possible  time  within  the  August  makeup  evaluation  period.  Late  MOS  evaluation 
test  period  is  1 through  30  September  for  enlisted  personnel  in  transient,  TDY  or 
patient  status  during  regular  periods.  Such  individuals  will  be  evaluated  within 
10  days  on  return  to  duty  or  arrival  at  new  duty  station. 

CONGRESS  CONSIDERS:  Appropriations  for  Armed  Forces  for  FY  1967  now  in  Congress  provide 
funds  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
Scheduled  for  Army — aircraft,  $612,400,000;  missiles,  $510,000,000  of  which 
$153,500,000  is  authorized  only  for  reproduction  activities  for  Nike-X  antiballistic 
missile  system;  tracked  combat  vehicles,  $359,200,000.  Funds  for  Army ' s Research  Develop- 
ment, Test  and  Evaluation  are  set  at  $1,581,700,000. 


ALSO  before  Congress  is  FY  67  Military  Construction  Bill.  Department  of  Defense 
has  requested  $1,044  billion  total,  of  which  about  half  would  go  to  active  forces 
and  Defense  agencies — Army  would  get  $161.2  million.  Remainder  of  total  request, 
$539.1  million,  is  earmarked  for  family  housing  and  reserve  components  No  new 
construction  of  housing  foreseen. 

HAWAIIAN  VOTING  laws  have  been  changed  to  permit  service  members  and  dependents 
— either  on  or  off  military  reservations — to  fulfill  requirements  by  establishing 
a year's  residency  before  date  of  an  election  and  demonstrating  desire  to  qualify 
for  voting  residence  there.  Armed  forces  members  who  qualify  to  vote  while 
stationed  in  Hawaii  will  be  able  to  vote  for  national.  State  and  local  candidates. 


AUTO  TAX  BREAK  IN  VIRGINIA.  Non-resident  servicemen  in  Virginia  no  longer  pay  county  or 
city  taxes  as  result  of  decision  by  Virginia  Attorney  General,  prompted  by  January 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ruling.  California,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Alabama,  Massachusetts 
and  Arizona  have  dropped  similar  levies.  Maryland  and  California  offer  refunds.  Army  JAG 
officials  at  Pentagon  suggest  servicemen  request  refunds  of  1966  city  and  county  taxes 
paid  Virginia.  Military  legal  assistance  officers  will  answer  queries  concerning  tax 
laws  of  other  states. 
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IN  A 
STEW 


Sarge  (and  his  men)  expect  to  get  ARMY  DIGEST  about  the  first  of 
each  month.  But  this  month  they  did  not. 


WHO 

GOOFED? 


For  some  reason  ARMY  DIGEST  was  not  requested  on  DA  Form  12-4 
(see  DA  Circulars  310-1  and  360-10).  So,  the  printer  didn’t  print 
Sarge  his  magazine. 


A HAPPY 
ENDING! 


But  Sarge  and  the  guys  will  get  their  new,  livelier  ARMY  DIGEST  next 
month.  The  right  man  is  now  ordering  the  right  number  of  magazines 
from  the  right  source.  It’s  just  a matter  of  using  “pinpoint”  distribution 
properly!  Write,  phone  or  wire  YOUR  publications  officer  for  informa- 
tion. Be  sure  you  receive  enough  copies  of  your  official  magazine. 


ESI  ARMY  DIGEST 


w e need  to  recollect  our  own 
perilous,  protracted  effort  to 
implant  the  torch  of  liberty  in 
America.  American  Colonists  began 
their  resistance  to  harsh  British 
colonial  laws  in  1763;  twelve 
years  later  the  shot  rang  out  at 
Lexington;  eight  more  years  of 
bitter  struggle  followed  before 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed 
ending  the  Revolutionary  War; 
six  more  years  were  consumed  in 
our  endeavor  to  design  a document 
of  government  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  including  a 
civil  war.  It  took  twenty-six  years 
to  forge  our  Nation,  yet  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  building 
one  just  twelve  years.  Freedom 
worth  fighting  for  is  worth 
the  time,  sweat  and  tears 
required  to  build  it. 

General  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army 
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CAPT  Alford  Tabatsky,  battalion  surgeon  with  25th  Infantry  Division,  examines  Montagnard  girl  during  sick  call  southwest  of  Pleiku. 


Civic  Action:  The  Other  War 


Too  few  Americans- -and  too 
few  officials  in  developing  na- 
tions—really  comprehend  what 
military  civic  action  means. 
Essentially,  it  means  using  in- 
digenous military  forces  for 
non-traditional  military  pro- 
jects--projects  that  are  useful 
to  the  local  population  in 
fields  such  as  education,  pub- 
lic works,  health,  sanitation, 
agriculture --indeed,  anything 
connected  with  economic  and 
social  progress 

Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara 
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Battle  Diary — SP5  Francis  D.  Faulkner 

Cam  Ranh  Bay — LTC  Thomas  B.  Eustis  and  Joseph  M.  Sconyers 
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Don’t  Forget  Nothing! — MAJ  Carlisle  R.  Petty 

Oh  Say  Can  You  Speak? — COL  Jack  M.  Duncan 

ARMY  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
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Speeding  Your  Military  Pay — 2LT  Albert  B.  Lum 
Alaskan  Conservationists 
Engineers  on  Patrol — Pictorial 
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Self-Help,  Service,  Stability — LTC  E.  Marie  Baird 
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One  Shot — LCDR  Eugene  I.  Greenwood,  USN 

WHAT’S  NEW  FOR  YOU  AND  THE  ARMY 

Personal  News  and  Notes 
On  the  Spot — Letters 
At  Ease! 

Humor  in  Army  Green 
Trends  and  Developments 

Legal  Eagle — What’s  New  in  Legislation,  Regulations 


COVER:  Imagine  transporting  a military  port 
the  size  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  South- 
east Asia,  and  you  have  only  begun  to  map 
the  dimensions  of  the  logistic  miracle  wrapped 
up  in  the  words  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  In  a vear  of 
titanic  activity,  Army  Engineers  and  Transpor- 
tation Corps  have  converted  a natural  harbor 
of  scorching  sand  dunes  into  a complex  of 
piers,  airports,  warehouses,  dock  facilities  to 
strengthen  the  sinews  of  the  Vietnam  war  effort. 
(See  page  40.)  Cover  art  by  Gordon  Phillips  of 
Snowden-Nett  Studio. 


WHO’S  NEWS 

Personnel  and 

Personalities  Around  the  Army 


NEW  SERGEANT  MAJOR  OF  US  ARMY.  Sergeant  Major  William  0.  Wooldridge  has  been  named 
first  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army,  a title  unprecedented  in  U.  S.  Army  history.  Top 
enlisted  man  in  the  Army  will  be  assigned  to  Chief  of  Staff's  office.  Not  only  does 
the  newly  created  position  give  added  emphasis  and  prestige  to  enlisted  members  of  the 
Army,  but  the  position  gives  Chief  of  Staff  an  official  senior  enlisted  adviser  and 
consultant  on  problems  affecting  EM.  He  will  be  available  to  present  the  EM  point  of 
view  on  DA  boards  and  committees  as  well  as  represent  all  EM  at  ceremonial  functions. 
SGM  Wooldridge  was  top  soldier  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division,  of  which  he  is  a 25  year 
veteran.  Recently  he  went  from  Vietnam  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  as  representative  of 
the  Division  when  it  was  officially  adopted  by  that  city.  He  was  sworn  in  by  Chief  of 
Staff,  General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  at  ceremonies  at  the  Pentagon  July  11. 


NEW  WAC  DIRECTOR.  COL  Elizabeth  P.  Hoisington  has  assumed  post  of  Director  of 
Women's  Army  Corps  on  1 August,  succeeding  COL  Emily  C.  Gorman,  who  is  retiring. 
COL  Hoisington' s current  assignment  is  Commanding  Officer  of  WAC  Center  and 
School,  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama.  She  is  daughter  of  an  Army  officer  and  sister 
of  three  West  Point  graduates.  After  graduating  from  College  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Baltimore,  COL  Hoisington  entered  Army  in  1942,  and  has  since  served  at  many  posts 
in  U.  S. , Europe , Asia.  She  has  been  decorated  with  Legion  of  Merit , Bronze  Star, 
Commendation  Medal,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Silver  Star.  Military  education 
includes  Army  Management  School,  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 


WHO'S  NEWS:  Major  General  Keith  L.  Ware,  Army  Chief  of  Information,  promoted  to 
two-star  position  1 July... Harry  S.  Truman  is  recipient  of  Association  of  U.  S. 

Army's  George  Catlett  Marshall  Medal  at  organization's  annual  meeting  12  October  in 
Washington. . .LTC  Mary  E.  Kelly,  Deputy  Director,  WAC,  has  received  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
Alumnae  Achievement  Award. .. Singing  Hoosiers,  vocal  group  from  Indiana  University, 
touring  Europe  under  USO  and  Department  of  Defense  auspices. . .W0I  Edward  J.  Dabkowski 
of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  is  first  registered  nurse  to  be  appointed  under  Warrant  Officer 
Nurse  Program. . .Mort  Walker,  creator  of  Beetle  Bailey  comic  strip,  receives  honorary 
membership  in  Noncommissioned  Officers  Association  of  U.  S.  Army...CPT  William  S. 
Carpenter,  who  won  Silver  Star  when  he  called  in  napalm  on  own  position,  is  appointed 
aide  de  camp  to  GEN  William  C.  Westmoreland,  MACV  Commander. ..  Chicago  dedicates  Olive 
Park  to  commemorate  PFC  Milton  Lee  Olive,  posthumously  awarded  Medal  of  Honor... 

BG  (Ret)  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  author  of  many  military  books,  visits  1st  Air  Cav  to 
prepare  for  one  on  Vietnam.  (He  served  as  Information  Officer  of  1st  Cavalry  Division 
back  in  1922)... New  village  for  Vietnamese  refugees  near  Phu  Loi  will  be  named  for 
Gadsden,  Alabama,  which  is  contributing  $20,000  toward  construction  of  30  houses, 
church,  school,  dispensary,  . . . LTG  Vernon  P.  Mock,  deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military 
Operations,  goes  to  Korea  as  Deputy  Commanding  General,  Eighth  U.  S.  Army... 

MG  David  P.  Gibbs,  Chief,  Communications — Electronics,  retired,  to  be  succeeded  by 
BG  Walter  E.  Lotz , Jr.  (who  is  nominated  to  be  major  general)... 
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WARRANT  PROMOTIONS  UPPED.  DA  has  given  Warrant  Officer  Career  Program  for  FY  67 
hpyo  by  lowering  time-in-grade  promotion  to  CW3,  CW4.  New  criteria  include — to 
CW4,  all  active  duty  CW3s  with  DOR  30  June  1963  or  earlier;  to  CW3,  all  active  duty  CW2s 
with  DOR  29  February  1964  or  earlier.  Promotion  lists  to  these  grades  expected  to  be 
exhausted  late  in  1966.  About  1,325  CW2s  and  675  CW4s  to  be  appointed  from  July  1966 
selection  board.  Time-in-grade  to  CW2  remains  at  18  months.  At  the  same  time,  voluntary 
retention  of  WOs  to  30  years  active  duty  or  age  62,  whichever  comes  first,  has  been 
approved.  Of  817  eligibles,  728  found  acceptable  for  extended  service  are  being 
notified. 


MAIL  SERVICE  TO  VIETNAM.  When  you  send  letters  to  Vietnam,  a plain  old  five-cent 
stamp  now  takes  them  there  with  the  speed  of  airmail.  Seems  that  when  this  bargain 
in  communications  was  announced,  some  people  believed  they  had  to  write  "AIRMAIL" 
on  envelopes,  but  The  Adjutant  General  Office  says  please  don't  do  this:  when  so 
marked  the  Post  Office  must  collect  for  regular  airmail  rates.  All  you  have  to 
do — send  your  mail  to  Vietnam  in  a plain  old  envelope  with  the  regular  five-cent 
stamp. 


NEW  SOURCE  OF  OFFICERS  for  Army  is  visualized  under  civilian  schooling  program  for 
enlisted  men,  planned  to  go  into  effect  this  fiscal  year.  Idea  is  to  select  enlisted 
men  with  aptitudes  to  fill  officer  jobs  now  in  short  supply — this  includes  most 
scientific  areas — and  send  them  to  college  for  two  years.  Program  is  much  like  that 
now  in  effect  in  Navy  and  Air  Force  ; it  differs  from  existing  college  training 
program  for  EM  under  AR  350-200,  which  is  not  aimed  at  filling  specific  fields  that 
may  be  in  short  supply.  New  program  would  be  limited  to  enlisted  members  who  could 
complete  undergraduate  degree  requirementsin  24  months  at  most , then  attend  Officer 
Candidate  School,  and  complete  entire  program  before  reaching  28th  birthday. 

QUICK  CHANGE  is  order  of  day  for  men  going  to — and  also  returning  from — Vietnam  as 
they  process  through  Oakland  Army  Base  and  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  California.  Those 
on  way  to  Vietnam  who  arrive  in  Army  Green  are  provided  with  khaki  travel  uniforms, 
and  prepare  clothing  for  mailing  or  storage,  all  in  a matter  of  about  two  hours.  Entire 
wait  for  transportation  is  seldom  more  than  a day.  Those  returning  reverse  the  process 
usually  in  about  an  hour.  To  speed  men  on  emergency  leave,  uniforms  are  kept  at  Travis. 

AUTOMATIC  ENLISTED  PROMOTIONS  are  now  authorized  for  soldiers  with  20  years 
service  in  grades  E-5  and  E-6  with  certain  critical  skills,  providing  they  are 

recommended  by  unit  commanders.  Critical  skills — 105  in  all are  in  Engineer, 

Medical,  Ordnance  or  Signal  branches.  Individuals  recommended  for  promotion 
are  exempted  from  criteria  of  AR  600-200,  to  include  necessity  of  DA  quota. 

Those  promoted  to  grade  E-6  under  program  will  incur  a two-year  service  obligation 
prior  to  becoming  eligible  for  voluntary  retirement,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
promoted  to  grade  E-7.  Service  in  critical  MOS  concerned  is  mandatory  for 
two  years. 
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MOS  STRUCTURE  CHANGES  coming  up  for  missilemen,  medics  and  mechanics.  In  missile 
field,  a new  Career  Group  27,  Missile  Systems  Repair,  is  approved  to  support  LCSs, 
Sheridan,  Shillelagh  and  M60A1E1  systems.  This  group  consists  of  27A,  Missile  Systems 
Apprentice;  27B,  Land  Combat  Support  System  Test  Specialist;  27C,  Combat  Missile 
Systems  Repairman;  27D,  Combat  Support  Missile  System  Repairman;  27Z,  LCSS  Missile 
Maintenance  Chief.  In  addition,  271A,  Land  Combat  Support  Missile  Systems  Repair 
Technician,  is  set  up  as  new  Warrant  officer  MOS. 

Revision  of  MOS  Career  Group  91,  Medical  Care  and  Treatment,  realigns  this  group, 
portions  of  which  have  been  enacted  by  emergency  measures.  Salient  features — formal 
training  for  award  of  MOS  91A10  and  replacement  thereby  of  DA  Circular  611-2; 
consolidation  of  MOS  91G  and  91H  into  new  MOS  91G.  Additionally,  some  first  shirt 
slots  will  go  to  capper  MOS  91Z.  The  new  91K  absorbs  old  03C  duties  while  91L  combines 
with  03D.  Revisions  also  are  made  to  91B  and  C. 

In  Automotive  Maintenance  area,  increasing  technical  aspects  have  resulted  in 
changes  in  Career  Group  63.  Redesignated  Mechanical  Maintenance,  streamlining 
reflects  latest  ideas  to  provide  trouble-shooter  and  inspector  qualifications. 
Capper  MOS  63Z  is  broadened  to  include  both  operational  and  staff  duties,  while  old 
63L  and  64F  are  eliminated. 


NEWLY  COMMISSIONED  SECOND  Lieutenants  in  the  Regular  Army  are  affected  by 
policy  changes  announced  in  DA  Message  774770.  Mandatory  time  of  service  in 
combat  arms  is  reduced  from  two  to  one  year,  and  eligibility  to  transfer  from 
one  branch  to  another  occurs  after  one  year  of  control  branch  service  rather 
than  two.  Second  lieutenants  are  still  required  to  serve  in  one  of  the  combat 
arms  in  a rifle  company  or  comparable  unit.  Details  are  contained  in  the  DA 
message  and  will  be  published  as  Change  4 to  AR  614-100. 


SHORT  TAKES.  New  policy  for  attendance,  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  calls 
for  assigning  only  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  by  next  summer,  and  limiting  career 
course  attendance  at  Army  schools  to  captains. .. If  you're  ordered  to  Taiwan,  you  can't 
take  cats  or  dogs,  since  Republic  of  China  has  prohibited  admission  from  areas  "where 
rabies  exist"... New  12-story  high-rise  apartment  building  for  enlisted  families  at 
Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  dedicated  in  memory  of  LTC  Anthony  J.  Tencza,  one  of  first 
Americans  killed  in  Vietnam. .. 238  students  in  Vietnam  completed  courses  conducted 
by  U.  of  Maryland. .. "Helpful  Hints"  pamphlets  on  overseas  areas  being  updated,  soon 
will  be  in  print... As  of  end  of  June,  2,854  have  reupped  for  duty  in  Vietnam  under 
Vietnam  Reenlistment  Option  that  went  into  effect  in  November  1965. .. Following  lead 
of  Army  Special  Forces  originally  authorized  to  wear  green  beret.  Air  Force  Pararescue 
technicians  now  authorized  to  wear  a maroon  beret  ; black  ones  are  worn  unofficially 
by  Recondos  of  101st  Airborne  Division. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

HEADQUARTERS.  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  VIETNAM 
APO  SAN  FRANCISCO  98307 


3 July  1966 

Dear  General  Johnson, 

Since  the  first  of  January  1966,  this  command  has  received 
63,973  Army  replacements;  approximately  one-third  of  these 
men  were  recent  graduates  of  the  Army  training  system.  All 
of  the  replacements  were  products  of  the  Army  training  base 
with  many  having  attended  various  MOS  courses.  I am  both 
proud  and  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  military  proficiency, 
the  elan,  and  the  combat  readiness  of  these  men  are  of  the 
highest  order  and  represent  a new  plateau  of  achievement  in 
the  history  of  the  Army. 

Most  of  the  men  who  arrive  as  individual  replacements 
have  received  8 weeks  of  Basic  Combat  Training  and  8 weeks  of 
Advanced  Individual  Training  with  an  additional  week  of 
counterinsurgency  oriented  training  for  those  who  come  from 
Forts  Polk  and  Gordon.  I have  found  these  soldiers,  without 
exception,  to  be  highly  motivated,  confident  in  their  equip- 
ment, physically  fit  for  the  rigors  of  this  climate  and  the 
geography,  and  enthusiastically  eager  to  make  their  contri- 
bution to  win  in  Vietnam.  A representative  sampling  discloses 
that,  exclusive  of  the  Purple  Heart,  5%  of  these  replacements 
have  already  received  awards  for  heroism  and  other  recognition 
for  extraordinary  performance  of  duty. 

It  is  evident  everywhere  I go  that  the  officers  and  men 
connected  with  the  CONUS  Army  training  base  are  performing 
a major  task  in  an  outstanding  manner.  The  Army  training 
centers,  the  several  service  schools,  and  Continental  Army 
Command  have  every  right  to  point  with  pride  to  the  accomplish- 
ments in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam;  these  accomplishments  are  a 
reflection  of  their  achievements  and  the  results  of  their 
labors.  The  Drill  Sergeants,  the  military  instructors,  the 
unit  commanders,  and  those  who  plan  programs  of  instruction 
and  training  cycles  deserve  the  credit  and  they  have  the 
admiration  of  this  command. 

I request  that  you  convey  my  respect  and  deepest  appre- 
ciation to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  training  base 
who  are  responsible  for  the  military  proficiency  of  the  young 
replacements  arriving  in  RVN.  It  is  truly  a response  that 
is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Warm  regards. 


Sincerely, 


Commanding 

General  Harold  K.  Johnson 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army 
Washington,  D.  C.  20310 


AVC 
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LETTERS 


On  the  Spot 

Letters!  The  Pentagon  staff  gets  lots  of  letters.  Gripes,  questions,  problems,  requests.  Most  are  reasonable.  Some  are 
Way  Out!  The  ARMY  DIGEST  is  in  a good  spot  to  find  out  what's  going  on  and  give  you  a sampling  of  the  types  of 
letters  received  by  the  D/A  staff— with  the  straight  answers.  Sorry,  the  DIGEST  isn't  staffed  to  answer  individual  letters. 


EM  promotions.  Do  I have  to  be  in  a pro- 
motable  slot?  Also,  do  I have  to  hold  the  MOS 
of  the  promotable  vacancy? 

A.  First  question:  No.  But  there  must  be  a vacancy 
or  projected  vacancy  in  your  command.  Upon  promo- 
tion you  must  be  transferred  to  that  vacancy. 

Second  question:  No.  You  must  either  hold  or  be 
qualified  to  hold  the  MOS  for  the  promotable  vacancy. 

Q.  The  old  Springfield  03  bolt  action  was  a 
man’s  rifle.  Have  any  of  the  new-fangled  semi- 
automatics been  able  to  come  close  to  its  many 
records  at  the  National  Rifle  Matches? 

A.  Progress  overtook  the  Springfield  03.  Modern 
service  rifles  have  topped  all  its  former  records — both 
in  firepower  and  accuracy,  at  all  ranges. 

Q.  My  father  served  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  I and  saw  service  in  France.  He  often  stated 
he  would  like  a military  funeral  with  full  burial 
ceremonies.  However,  when  we  requested  such 
support  from  the  nearby  Army  post,  we  were  re- 
fused a bugler,  pall  bearers  and  honor  guard. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a person  who  serves  his  coun- 
try faithfully  and  sacrifices  a part  of  his  life  to 
its  defense  should  receive  military  funeral  honors 
if  requested. 

A.  Department  of  Army  feels  the  same  way,  and 
every  possible  effort  is  made  to  provide  burial  honors 
for  deceased  veterans.  However,  existing  regulations 
provide  that  commanding  officers  of  military  installa- 
tions furnish  firing  squad  and  bugler  only  when  par- 
ticipation by  military  personnel  will  not  interfere  with 
their  combat  mission  duties.  Also,  participation  must 
be  at  no  expense  to  the  military  members  involved  or 
to  the  Government  except  in  use  of  available  trans- 
portation, and  provided  also  that  such  firing  squad 
and  bugler  cannot  be  furnished  by  a veterans’  or 
patriotic  organization. 

With  increase  in  number  of  veterans  following 
World  War  II,  it  has  become  virtually  impossible  for 
the  Army  to  supply  funeral  details  being  requested  for 
deceased  veterans.  Veterans’  and  patriotic  organizations 
and  Reserve  units,  when  they  are  nearby  and  can 
perform  such  services,  provide  essential  assistance  to 


the  Army  by  enabling  the  Army  to  comply  with  econ- 
omy measures  by  limiting  ceremonies  to  those  manda- 
tory services  for  individuals  who  die  on  active  duty  or 
in  a retired  status. 

Q.  I’m  a ten  year  old  boy.  I like  guns  and  tanks 
and  camping  out  and  stuff  like  that.  When  I get 
big  enough  I want  to  join  the  U.S.  Army.  What 
should  I do  to  get  ready? 

A.  Keep  up  your  interest  in  guns,  tanks  and  camping 
out.  Get  a good  education,  a college  degree  if  possible. 
Then,  visit  a U.S.  Army  recruiter. 

Q.  Say  I’m  en  route  from  one  duty  station  to 
another  and  I need  an  extension  of  leave  or 
deferment  of  orders  to  take  care  of  a serious 
personal  problem — like  an  illness  in  my  family.  Is 
there  any  way  to  get  fast,  practical  action? 

A.  Sure  is.  Telephone,  wire  or  write  the  Compas- 
sionate Review  Branch,  Enlisted  Personnel  Directorate 
in  the  Pentagon.  It’s  for  enlisted  members.  During 
weekdays  phone  Area  Code  202  (Washington), 
OX-74066,  OX-73930,  OX-50049  or  OX-52855.  On 
weekends  or  holidays  call  the  OPO  Duty  Officer  at 
OX-57941.  Do  not  call  collect  ...  the  call  won’t  be 
accepted. 

Q.  Why  did  the  Army  change  the  abbreviations 
of  ranks? 

A.  Saves  time,  work,  space  and  money.  If  you’ll 
inspect  the  list  you’ll  see  that  with  the  exceptions  of 
General  of  the  Army,  Major  General  and  Brigadier 
General  all  the  ranks  are  abbreviated  with  three  char- 
acters. The  exceptions  have  two.  Increased  use  of 
computers  and  other  machines  makes  it  more  efficient 
to  standardize  rank  for  orders,  pay  records,  personnel 
documents. 

Q.  How  much  does  a Medal  of  Honor  winner 

get? 

A.  One  hundred  dollars  per  month  as  long  as  he 
lives.  The  Veterans  Administration  pays  it.  Public 
Law  89-3 11,31  Oct  65  is  reference. 
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From  icy  mountain  to  coral 
strand,  from  humid  jungle  to 
shifting  sand,  R&D  provides 
the  means  for 

COPING 

WITH 

CLIMATE 


HERE  TODAY — there  tomorrow. 

When  you  combine  the  swift  mo- 
bility capabilities  of  the  U.S.  Army 
with  its  global  commitments,  that’s 
what  you  come  up  with  as  the  pat- 
tern for  thousands  of  individuals 
in  the  Army  these  days. 

Any  soldier  now  serving  in  the 
familiar  geography  of  “here”  may 
find  himself,  either  individually  or 
as  part  of  a unit,  serving  “there” 
almost  in  a matter  of  hours.  “There” 
may  be  the  hot,  humid  jungles  of 
Vietnam  or  Central  America,  or  the 
Mohave  Desert  region  of  Camp  Ir- 
win, or  in  the  subarctic  areas  of 
Point  Barrow  or  Fort  Wainwright, 
Alaska. 

Consider  further  that  such  un- 
familiar and  inhospitable  areas  com- 
prise about  57  percent  of  the  earth’s 
land  surface  and  about  8 percent 
of  the  oceans — the  ice  covered  sea 
areas  of  the  polar  regions.  More 
than  half  of  the  world’s  land  area 
thus  differs  greatly  from  the  familiar 
regions  of  the  United  States.  And 
even  within  the  48  continental 
states,  there  is  a wide  geographical 
range,  without  considering  the  dif- 
ferences of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Necessity  for  maintaining  U.S. 
troops  in  these  areas  presents  an 
enormous  range  of  problems,  both 
to  the  command  and  to  the  indi- 
viduals involved.  These  problems 
become  numerous,  more  complex, 
as  new  weaponry  and  changing  op- 
erational techniques  become  more 
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varied  and  complex.  As  an  ex- 
ample, operations  in  hot  desert  re- 
gions are  as  old  as  warfare — but 
modern  machines  require  more  care 
than  the  sword  of  a Roman  or  Egyp- 
tian foot  soldier.  The  advent  of 
nuclear  submarines  opens  the  way 
to  increased  possibilities  of  military 
operations  in  the  Arctic. 

Research  and  Development  ac- 
tivities in  tropical,  desert  and  cold 
regions  therefore  take  on  increased 
significance  today.  Intensive  efforts 
have  been  carried  on  for  several 
years  and  continue  unabated  as  the 
Army  seeks  to  provide  techniques 
and  personnel  suited  to  the  environ- 
ment of  these  extreme  regions. 

In  the  tropics,  whjch  comprises 
about  20  percent  of  the  land  areas 
of  the  world,  the  debilitating  heat 
and  humidity  contribute  to  tropical 
diseases  to  which  the  U.S.  soldier 
has  little  built-in  immunity.  The 


dense,  luxuriant  rain  forests  make 
target  acquisition,  movement  and 
communications  difficult. 

Research  and  development  ac- 
tivities are  concentrated  on  all  these 
problems.  Presence  of  large  num- 
bers of  our  troops  in  the  Far  East 
has  generated  a search  for  new 
drugs  to  treat  malaria  (See  “Bat- 
tling the  Hidden  Invader,”  May 
1966  Digest).  Other  research 
continues  for  better  methods  to 
eradicate  or  at  least  control  the 
mosquitos  that  act  as  vectors.  To 
improve  ability  of  the  soldier  to 
function  efficiently,  improved  jungle 
boots,  tropical  clothing  and  sleep- 
ing systems  and  special  rations  are 
being  developed.  Research  aimed  at 
improving  radio  communications  in 
jungles  is  underway. 

In  the  area  of  target  acquisition, 
efforts  center  on  surveillance  and 
ambush  detection  devices.  Work  is 


underway  to  provide  means  of  aug- 
menting visual  and  auditory  senses 
with  night  vision  devices  and  light 
enhancement  devices.  A wide  range 
of  sensors — infrared,  radar,  gamma 
rays,  seismic,  acoustic  and  others — 
are  being  investigated  for  target 
acquisition  from  both  ground  and 
air. 

Studies  are  being  conducted  in 
combating  solar  radiation,  ozone, 
heavy  rainfall,  heat  and  humidity, 
termites  and  fungus — all  of  which 
cause  deterioration  of  materials  and 
equipment.  At  the  U.  S.  Army 
Tropic  Test  Center  in  Panama, 
about  14,000  samples  of  various 
metals,  organic  and  inorganic  coat- 
ings, plastics,  textiles,  leather,  rub- 
ber, electronic  components,  lenses, 
munitions  and  so  on,  are  exposed 
or  stored  in  the  air  or  underground 
in  the  search  to  develop  materials 
that  will  stand  up  under  tropical 
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conditions.  Considerable  work  is 
being  done  in  developing  termite 
and  fungus  proof  clothing  and  build- 
ing material.  Attention  also  is  being 
given  to  mobility,  with  various  types 
of  vehicles  for  operations  in  rice 
paddies  and  lateritic  soil  areas  being 
investigated  and  evaluated. 

Even  the  weather  is  coming  in 
for  attention  by  Army  R&D  experts 
—to  include  influence  of  tropical 
conditions  on  movement,  dispersion 
and  dissipation  of  insecticides. 
Screening  and  signaling  smokes  are 
being  investigated.  Tropical  hurri- 
canes are  being  studied  so  that  the 
path  and  intensity  of  severe  storms 
can  be  predicted.  Work  is  even  un- 
derway on  measures  to  modify  the 
storms. 

Also  under  investigation  is  the 
defoliation  or  burning  off  of  the 
dense  vegetation  of  tropical  areas, 
as  a means  of  eliminating  cover  and 


concealment  for  the  enemy,  and 
for  building  helicopter  clearings  or 
landing  pads  in  the  dense  forests. 

ALMOST  as  widely  spread  as 
the  jungle  areas  are  the  deserts, 
which  make  up  about  1 9 percent  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  Another  1 5 per- 
cent is  semi-arid.  Since  World  War 
II,  Army  equipment  intended  for 
desert  use  has  been  tested  at  Yuma 
Proving  Ground,  Arizona.  But  stud- 
ies show  that  some  desert  areas  of 
the  world  differ  in  some  respects 
from  conditions  at  Yuma.  The  des- 
erts of  Northeast  Africa  are  some- 
what different  in  rainfall  and 
cloudiness,  while  temperatures  of 
deserts  in  Middle  Asia  and  eastern 
Russia  are  not  as  extreme. 

To  operate  effectively  under  des- 
ert conditions,  it  is  essential  for  the 
Army  to  know  how  hard  the  soldier 
can  work,  how  much  water  he 
needs,  how  long  he  can  go  on  re- 


duced amounts  without  becoming  a 
casualty.  It  also  is  essential  to  over- 
come hazards  of  dust  and  sand 
which  erode  mechanical  equipment, 
clog  weapons,  make  life  generally 
miserable  for  troops.  Sand  storms 
often  make  any  operations  impos- 
sible. Even  without  storms,  vehicles 
and  tanks  churn  up  the  dust  that 
causes  men  to  lose  efficiency  and 
abrades  mechanical  equipment.  The 
resulting  dust  clouds  often  reveal 
troop  movements,  when  conceal- 
ment is  desired. 

While  studies  arc  being  made  in 
all  these  fields,  other  R&D  efforts 
are  centered  on  designing  clothing 
and  other  protective  equipment. 
During  the  day,  a soldier  may  be 
plodding  along  in  temperatures  rang- 
ing up  to  160  degrees  F.  at  his 
feet  to  around  the  hundred  degree 
mark  at  his  head.  Protective  cloth- 
ing must  be  light  enough  to  be  cool 


Muskeg  threatens  to 
swallow  tanks  in  the 
north  while  sand  and 
dust  in  desert  pose 
different  problems. 
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It’s  ambidextrous  — the  thermo-equilib- 
rium  suit,  left,  was  developed  for  use  in 
either  hot  or  cold  areas,  may  be  worn 
under  fatigue  uniform,  at  right. 


Multi-channel  single-sideband  radio  gives  promise  of  more 
efficient  jungle  communications,  operates  on  dry  cells,  wet 
cells  or  field  generator. 


oods  in  cold  regions  must  become  acclimated,  learn  to 
ivel  on  snowshoes  or  skies,  pull  their  own  equipment 
Af  HononHinn  on  motors. 
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Uniforms  designed  for  hot,  dry,  sandy 
areas  must  not  only  be  as  light  and  cool 
as  possible  but  protect  men  against  the 
extremely  hot  sands. 


in  high  temperatures  and  strong 
solar  radiation — and  still  protect 
against  burns  when  the  soldier  must 
lie  or  crawl  on  the  ground. 

QUITE  the  opposite  of  the  jungle 
and  desert  areas  is  the  cold  area 
of  the  earth — although  in  some  re- 
pects,  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  it  resembles  a desert  with 
snow  substituting  for  sand.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  cold,  there  are  mo- 
bility, communications,  ordnance 
and  construction  problems  associ- 
ated with  deep  snow,  ice,  frozen 
ground,  summer  swamps  or  mus- 
kegs, atmospheric  disturbances, 
darkness  and  remoteness. 

Research  and  Development  ex- 
perts have  developed  cold  weather 
clothing  that  protects  the  soldier 
against  the  cold — but  now  emphasis 
is  on  reducing  weight  and  bulk  of 
the  items  so  that  man  can  fight  and 
work  more  effectively.  One  ap- 
proach is  development  of  auxiliary 
heating  devices  using  lightweight 
power  packs. 

While  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  devise  protective  clothing,  the 
soldier  also  must  be  protected  or 
developed  psychologically.  A healthy 


respect  for  environmental  hazards 
should  be  developed  without  be- 
coming over-awed  by  the  problems 
involved.  Intensive  training  is  the 
answer  in  building  up  self-confi- 
dence and  competence.  However, 
such  things  as  personnel  selectivity 
and  psychological  screening  also  are 
important  factors. 

Important  also  is  the  development 
of  equipment  that  will  operate  effec- 
tively in  cold  areas  of  the  world. 
The  standard  Army  ground  vehicle 
often  bogs  down  in  winter  snows  or 
summer  swamps;  communication 
equipment  is  affected  by  electro- 
magnetic disturbances;  ordnance 
items  often  malfunction  as  fuses 
fail  to  fire  on  impact  in  deep  snow, 
powder  ignites  more  slowly,  chem- 
ical clouds  form  and  disperse  in 
peculiar  ways.  The  construction 
techniques  used  in  more  temperate 
areas  result  in  foundation  failure, 
structural  collapse  in  the  arctic,  sub- 
arctic or  polar  regions  because  of 
interaction  with  the  permafrost — 
the  permanently  frozen  layer  of  the 
earth’s  surface. 

All  of  these  problems  are  under 
intensive  investigation.  Vehicles  with 
large  tire  diameters,  lower  ground 
pressures,  articulation  features  and 
swimming  capabilities  are  being  de- 
veloped. 

In  communications,  studies  are 
seeking  to  predict  occurrence  of 
electromagnetic  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances, and  their  relationship  to 
radio  wave  frequencies. 

In  the  ordnance  field,  concentra- 
tion is  on  development  of  more 
sensitive  impact  fuses,  improvement 
in  proximity  fuses,  compilation  of 
accurate  firing  tables,  better  under- 
standing of  effects  of  meteorological 
conditions  on  chemicals  under  low- 
temperature  conditions. 

Construction  problems  are  being 
solved  by  utilizing  native  materials 
— snow,  ice,  frozen  ground — to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  in  place  of 
concrete,  wood  and  steel,  and  by 
learning  more  about  the  process  of 
heat  flow  into  the  underlying  fro- 
zen foundation  materials. 

ONE  MORE  region  of  the  earth 
should  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  military  operations — the  ele- 
vation areas.  As  we  ascend,  the  air 


becomes  “rarer”  or  less  dense.  Lack 
of  oxygen  becomes  a problem  to  the 
soldier  who  must  be  transported 
suddenly  into  such  areas.  The 
Army’s  Medical  Research  and  Nu- 
trition Laboratory  at  Fitzsimons 
General  Hospital,  Colorado,  has 
conducted  studies  in  high  elevation 
effects  on  soldiers.  Almost  all  men 
need  some  time  to  adjust  to  the 
rarefied  air  conditions,  but  some 
require  up  to  three  months  before 
they  can  perform  effectively,  while 
some  cannot  become  acclimated  at 
all.  Older  men  adapt  more  easily, 
it  has  been  found,  but  physical 
condition  appears  to  have  little  to 
do  with  it.  Some  men  in  poor  phys- 
ical shape  react  more  readily  than 
those  in  excellent  condition. 

At  altitudes  of  around  14,000 
feet,  unacclimated  troops  usually 
show  symptoms  of  shortness  of 
breath,  difficulty  in  sleeping,  head- 
aches, dizziness,  fatigue,  loss  of 
appetite,  insomnia.  Most  men  adapt 
within  a week,  but  in  some  cases 
congestion  of  the  lungs  may  follow 
with  fatal  results.  Lung  congestion 
may  require  use  of  X-ray  to  diag- 
nose. Dry  air  at  high  altitudes  also 
causes  dehydration,  as  in  desert 
and  polar  areas.  However,  the  bod- 
ily mechanisms  that  cause  thirst  do 
not  function  here — so  that  the  com- 
mander must  assure  that  his  men 
drink  more  water  than  they  feel  they 
need. 

GEOGRAPHY  is  important  in 
planning  military  operations.  Much 
of  the  earth’s  surface  is  inhospitable 
to  western  bred  and  trained  soldiers 
— or  to  human  life,  for  that  matter. 
In  all  fields — health,  welfare,  tac- 
tics, weaponry,  mobility,  communi- 
cations, support — conditions  of 
jungle,  desert,  cold  or  heights  must 
be  met  and  overcome.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, obviously,  to  train  any  one 
unit  to  be  in  shape  at  all  times  to 
meet  any  or  all  of  these  conditions. 
The  Army  therefore  carries  on  con- 
tinuous research  and  development 
on  ways  to  insure  that  health  is 
maintained,  and  that  equipment  will 
be  forthcoming  to  permit  rapid  re- 
action whenever  the  individual  or 
his  entire  unit  must  move  swiftly 
into  an  extremely  harsh  geographic 
area.  ^ 
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BRAINTRUSTERS 
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EVERY  nation  must  use  its  tech- 
nical bank  of  brains  to  stay  abreast 
or  forge  ahead  in  the  perpetual 
international  competition.  The  Man- 
THE  ARMY  hattan  Project  undertaken  by  the 

United  States  in  World  War  II  is 
classic  proof  of  the  need  to  blend 
SCIENTIFIC  science,  industry,  and  the  armed 

forces  in  such  a way  as  to  win 
victory. 

ADVISORY  In  1951  the  Army  established  the 

Army  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  to 
study  long-range  problems,  focus- 
PANEL  sing  its  efforts  on  challenging  the 
industrial  and  academic  commun- 
ities to  accelerate  progress  in  new 
areas. 

Today  the  panel  comprises  some 
of  the  Nation’s  most  distinguished 
scientists,  educators,  industrialists, 
and  engineers.  As  senior  civilian 
scientific  advisers  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  they  provide  counsel 
on  research  and  development  mat- 
ters to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  (R&D), 
and  the  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development. 

The  panel  consists  of  a small  core 
of  25  experts,  and  a variable  larger 
group  of  consultants,  now  39,  all 
appointed  for  a two-year  term. 

The  positive  achievements  of  the 
Panel  are  on  the  record — a tropic 
test  center  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone;  improvements  to  the  White 
Sands  Missile  Range;  an  Officer 
Evaluation  Center  in  Alabama,  to 
name  but  a few. 

The  Panel  does  not  function  as 
a body  or  committee;  it  uses  the 
tool  of  the  ad  hoc  group  study, 


matching  the  specialized  qualifica- 
tions of  individual  members  with 
subjects  requiring  attention. 

Subjects  for  study  stem  from  sug- 
gestions provided  by  Army  Materiel 
Command,  Combat  Developments 
Command,  or  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Research  and  Development 
Office.  A military  staff  assistant  for 
each  ad  hoc  group  is  appointed  to 
work  with  the  Panel  Secretariat 
in  arranging  meetings,  briefings,  and 
furnishing  administrative  support. 

Panel  members  meet  three  times 
a year,  in  February,  June,  and  Oc- 
tober. Meeting  sites  shift  from  var- 
ious installations  to  provide  variety 
in  viewing  mission  activities,  such 
as  Infantry,  Medical,  Ordnance. 
Two  of  the  original  members  pro- 
vide continuity  as  Panel  members 
— Dr.  Charles  C.  Lauritsen,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus,  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  Dr.  Morrough 
P.  O’Brien,  Dean  Emeritus,  College 
of  Engineering  of  the  University 
of  California. 

Present  Chairman  of  the  Panel 
is  Dr.  Harold  M.  Agnew,  Leader 
of  the  Weapons  Division,  Los  Ala- 
mos Scientific  Laboratory.  Doctor 
Agnew  was  associated  with  the 
Manhattan  Project  and  recently 
served  as  Scientific  Adviser  at 
SHAPE  in  Paris. 

The  actual  and  potential  value 
of  the  Army  Scientific  Advisory 
Panel  is  immeasurable,  to  the  Army 
and  to  the  Nation.  From  its  mem- 
bers spring  the  ideas  and  concepts 
which  make  science  the  ally  of  an 
Army  striving  for  peace.  W 
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Missile  Master’s  successor  is 

Poised  to  Kill! 

AN/TSQ-51  Goes  Operational 


Major  General  David  P.  Gibbs 

IN  July  the  Army’s  new  air 
defense  fire  distribution  system — 
first  of  the  AN/TSQ-51  systems — 
went  into  operation  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Defense  Command 
(USARADCOM)  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Now  its  performance  is  being 
observed  and  compared  with  that 
of  the  Missile  Master  it  replaces. 
Other  units  will  be  deployed  else- 
where in  continental  United  States. 

Deployment  of  the  new  system 
marks  one  of  the  first  applications 
of  second  generation  solid  state  and 

MAJOR  GENERAL  DAVID  P.  GIBBS  was  Chief  of 
Communications-Electronics,  Department  of  the 
Army,  before  his  retirement  in  June. 


computer  technology  to  command 
and  control  of  missile  systems  in 
the  field.  It  also  will  mark  the  end 
of  the  Missile  Masters  which  have 
been  in  service  since  1957. 

A fully  mobile  system  with  ca- 
pabilities far  exceeding  those  of  the 
Missile  Master,  the  AN/TSQ-51  is 
fully  compatible  with  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  (NORAD) 
systems  and  will  net  with  the  Air 
Force’s  Semi-Automatic  Ground 
Environment  (SAGE)  and  Back 
Up  Interceptor  Control  (BUIC) 
systems. 

THE  requirement  for  automated 
air  defense  systems  arose  with  in- 
troduction of  the  high  performance 
manned  bomber  with  nuclear  ca- 


pability. In  World  War  II,  manual 
techniques  in  use  consisted  largely 
of  a control  information  point  which 
received  visual  information  by  tele- 
phone and  radio. 

Then  as  radar  developed,  it  was 
added  to  the  net  of  information 
sources.  But  unreliability  of  early 
radar  coupled  with  failure  of  visual 
observation  in  bad  weather  caused 
frequent  breakdowns. 

By  using  operations  research 
methods,  procedures  were  developed 
which  allowed  defenses  to  be  as- 
signed to  contain  major  surprise 
attacks.  Thus  the  British  in  World 
War  II  were  able  to  inflict  heavy 
losses  and  force  the  Germans  to 
suspend  mass  air  raids. 
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With  better  radar,  manual  air 
defense  systems  improved  to  a point 
which  could  not  be  appreciably  ex- 
ceeded due  to  the  human  element 
involved.  Even  at  this  point  opera- 
tion was  satisfactory  only  against 
easy-to-find  mass  bomber  raids  of 
relatively  slow  aircraft.  The  sys- 
tems were  easily  saturated  by  com- 
posite attacks  involving  both  high 
and  low  level  bombers  arriving 
singly  or  in  small  groups.  This  was 
because  the  World  War  II  anti- 
aircraft weapons,  including  the  in- 
terceptor, possessed  a low  kill  prob- 
ability. 

Near  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
defense  against  air  attack,  partic- 
ularly by  our  forces  in  the  Pacific, 
consisted  of  intercepting  hostile  air- 
craft at  maximum  range  utilizing 
all  available  fighter  planes,  then 
engaging  with  anti-aircraft  guns. 
Due  to  the  limited  damage  capabil- 
ity of  conventional  bombs,  a certain 
percentage  of  successful  penetra- 
tions by  the  enemy  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

In  the  late  1940’s,  studies  and 
development  work  were  well  under 
way  on  the  Nike  family  of  Surface- 
to-Air  (SAM)  missiles.  The  B-47 
program  was  well  advanced  and 
deployment  in  the  early  1950’s 
could  be  expected.  It  was  assumed, 
based  on  available  evidence,  that 
a similar  capability  would  exist  in 
the  Soviet  air  force  in  the  mid 
1950’s. 

On  this  basis,  the  Army  spon- 
sored a study  on  feasibility  of  auto- 
mating the  Army  Air  Defense 
Command  Post  (AADCP)  func- 
tion. By  this  time,  vacuum  tube 
technology  had  reached  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  reliability.  Computer 
theory  was  well  advanced,  and  ele- 
mentary computers  utilizing  vacu- 
um tube  circuitry  were  on  the 
market.  The  Army  study  determined 
that  such  automation  was  feasible 
and  outlined  the  steps  necessary  to 
develop  a semi-automatic  fire  dis- 
tribution system. 

In  addition,  SAM  systems  under 
development  were  examined  and 
guidelines  established  for  their  utili- 
zation. It  was  found  that  anti-air- 


craft artillery  procedures  were  not 
applicable.  Missiles  were  expensive 
and  in  limited  supply;  also,  their 
design  predicated  a high  kill  prob- 
ability as  well  as  high  reliability.  It 
was  apparent  that  any  doctrine 
which  was  developed  for  their  use 
must  provide  for  maximum  econ- 
omy in  accomplishing  the  mission. 

To  further  complicate  the  prob- 
lem, a threat  involving  thermonu- 
clear devices  made  other  than  a 
very  few  successful  penetrations  in- 
tolerable. Considering  all  factors, 
the  Army  concluded  that  it  was 
essential  to  develop  and  deploy  an 
automated  AADCP  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  support  of  the  SAM  sys- 
tems. 

Production  of  the  Missile  Master 
system  for  the  Continental  United 
States  was  one  result.  It  was  soon 
followed  by  Missile  Monitor  for 
the  field  army.  BIRDIE,  a third  sys- 
tem, was  developed  for  defense  of 
small  areas  in  the  CONUS.  All  of 
these  fire  distribution  systems  were 
deployed  in  the  1957-1960  period. 
Their  average  field  life  was  ex- 
pected to  be  from  five  to  seven 
years. 

By  the  late  1950’s,  due  to  timely 
planning,  the  Nike-Hercules  and 
Hawk  SAM  systems  were  deployed 
world  wide  along  with  automated 
fire  distribution  systems  which  were 
capable  of  using  missiles  economi- 
cally and  efficiently.  The  Missile 
Master,  used  in  CONUS,  utilized 
vacuum  tubes  and  analog  technol- 
ogy and  required  a permanent 
structure  for  housing.  It  did,  how- 
ever, provide  centralized  coordina- 
tion of  dispersed  SAM  weapons. 
It  could  be  integrated  with  local 
height-finder  and  surveillance  radars 
to  generate  local  track  data,  and  it 
accepted  data  for  retransmittal  to  its 
weapons  batteries  from  other  sys- 
tems. 

The  BIRDIE  system  provided 
about  the  same  capabilities  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  and  utilized 
solid  state  components  (transistors) 
in  its  design. 

In  the  early  1960’s,  the  Inter- 
continental Ballistic  Missile  was  be- 
coming a major  threat.  To  counter 


One  of  the  many  electrical  circuits  that 
make  the  new  system  memory  bank 
work,  is  tested  by  expert  technicians 
inside  the  operations  van. 

this,  anti-missile  systems  such  as 
Nike  X were  being  considered.  The 
manned  bomber  threat  was  as  real 
as  ever,  and  a closely  integrated 
anti-aircraft  missile  system  desig- 
nated SAM  D was  placed  under 
study. 

The  approaching  obsolescence  of 
the  Missile  Master  was  becoming 
a matter  of  serious  concern.  Due  to 
use  of  vacuum  tubes  throughout  in 
its  design,  its  power  requirements 
and  maintenance  costs  were  high 
and  its  size  eliminated  the  advan- 
tages of  mobility. 

Use  of  analog  circuitry  and  a 
special  purpose  conductor  lessened 
its  accuracy  and  made  it  impossible 
to  program  special  functions  such 
as  threat  evaluation.  Satisfactory 
reliability  required  intensive  main- 
tenance. In  response  to  these  fac- 
tors, the  Army  sought  an  improved 
fire  distribution  system  to  fill  the 
technological  gap.  The  result  was 
definition  and  procurement  of  the 
AN/TSQ-51. 

Produced  by  the  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company,  this  is  a versatile  data 
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Trial  run  staged  by  WAC  technician  at  a console  of  the  operations  van  demonstrates  efficiency  of  the  AN/TSQ-51  Fire 
Distribution  System. 


processing  and  display  system  that 
is  flexible,  capable,  and  economical. 
Not  only  has  the  system  capability 
been  greatly  increased,  but  the  initial 
cost  is  only  one-tenth  that  of  the 
Missile  Master.  Furthermore,  an- 
nual operating  and  maintenance 
costs  have  been  reduced  by  a factor 
of  four. 

The  AN/TSQ-51  consists  of 
three  basic  elements — a general 
purpose  digital  computer,  general 
purpose  display  consoles,  and  elec- 
tronic equipment  cabinets  mounted 
in  military  vans.  While  different 
configurations  are  used  for  the 
AADCP  and  the  Remote  Radar 
Integration  Station  (RRIS),  the 


basic  elements  are  identical. 

Thus  the  RRIS  may  be  expanded 
to  take  over  the  AADCP  function 
by  adding  more  equipment  in  the 
form  of  modular  “building  blocks.” 
A small  defense  area  may  deploy 
an  AADCP  and  several  missile  bat- 
teries where  a larger  area  will  uti- 
lize an  AADCP  and  one  or  more 
RRIS’s  in  addition  to  the  missile 
batteries.  High  speed  digital  data 
terminals  are  included,  with  all  ele- 
ments of  the  are  defense  linked  with 
a completely  automatic  data  system. 

In  filling  the  technological  gap 
forecast  for  the  late  1 960’s,  the  Army 
can  be  justly  proud  of  its  role  in 
obtaining  this  fire  distribution  sys- 


tem. It  represents  a culmination  of 
the  evolutionary  development  of  air 
defense  from  a World  War  II  attri- 
tion rate  capability  of  20  percent 
against  attacking  aircraft  to  a rate 
approaching  100  percent,  now  the- 
oretically possible  against  high  per- 
formance jet  bombers. 

Given  today’s  rate  of  progress  in 
the  electronics  art,  it  is  certain  that 
systems  will  exist  in  the  1970’s 
which  will  be  capable  of  doing  the 
job  assigned  to  the  AN/TSQ-51 
at  a lower  cost.  However,  the 
AN/TSQ-51  should  prove  to  be 
a very  capable  system  in  the  im- 
mediate future  for  Army  air  defense 
of  continental  United  States. 
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ABOUND  THE  WORLD 


Medal  of  Honor  to  Special  Forces 
Lieutenant  Charles  Q.  Williams 


UPON  presenting  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Army 
Lieutenant  Charles  Q.  Williams,  President  Johnson 
declared:  “The  acts  of  extraordinary  courage  to  which 
we  pay  tribute  were  not  performed  with  any  hope  of 
reward.  They  began  with  a soldier  doing  his  duty — 
but  they  went  so  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty  that  they 
became  a patriot’s  gift  to  his  country.” 

In  accepting  the  Nation’s  highest  award  for  valor 
LT  Williams  spoke  of  his  comrades  who  had  died  in 
the  fierce  battle  at  Dong  Xoai,  “For  our  deceased 
comrades  who  are  not  with  us  today  from  Dong  Xoai, 
if  l may  offer  some  small  condolence  to  loved  ones, 
these  brave  and  courageous  men  did  not  die  in  vain 
but  for  a true  and  just  cause  which  makes  our  great 
country  what  it  is  today.” 

The  citation  reads  in  part,  “Lieutenant  Williams  was 
serving  as  Executive  Officer  of  a Special  Forces  De- 
tachment when  an  estimated  Viet  Cong  reinforced 
regiment  struck  the  camp  and  threatened  to  overrun  it 
and  the  adjacent  district  headquarters.  He  awoke  per- 
sonnel, organized  them,  determined  the  sources  of 
the  insurgents’  main  effort,  and  led  the  troops  to  their 
defensive  positions  on  the  south  and  west  walls. 

“As  the  insurgents  attempted  to  scale  the  walls  and 
as  some  of  the  Vietnamese  defenders  began  to  retreat, 
he  dashed  through  a barrage  of  gun  fire,  succeeded  in 
rallying  these  defenders,  and  led  them  back  to  their 
positions.  Although  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  left 
leg  during  this  gallant  action.,  he  returned  to  his  posi- 
tion and,  upon  being  told  that  communications  were 
re-established  and  that  his  commanding  officer  was 
seriously  wounded,  Lieutenant  Williams  took  charge  of 
actions  in  both  compounds.  Then  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  communications  bunker,  he  sustained  wounds 
in  the  stomach  and  right  arm  from  grenade  fragments. 

“Although  seriously  wounded  and  tired,  he  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  air  strikes  closer  to  the  defensive 
position.  As  morning  turned  to  afternoon  and  the 
Viet  Cong  pressed  their  effort  with  direct  recoiless 
rifle  fire  into  the  building,  he  ordered  the  evacuation 
of  the  seriously  wounded  to  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munications bunker. 

“Throughout  the  long  battle,  he  was  undaunted  by 
the  vicious  Viet  Cong  assault  and  inspired  the  defenders 
in  decimating  the  determined  insurgents.  Lieutenant 
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Williams’  conspicuous  gallantry,  extraordinary  heroism, 
and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  in  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  United  States  Army  . . 

LT  WILLIAMS  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1953, 
attended  the  Basic  Airborne  Course  and  Officer 
Candidate  School  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  graduating 
in  May  1 964.  He  attended  the  Special  Forces  Officer’s 
Course  at  the  Special  Warfare  School,  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  Executive  Officer  of  Special 
Forces  “A”  Detachment,  5th  Special  Forces  Group 
(Airborne),  Vietnam  from  February  to  June  1965 
He  is  presently  with  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Special 
Forces  Procurement  and  Reenlistment  Division,  Office 
Chief  of  Staff,  G 1 , Headquarters,  U.  S.  Army  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Special  Warfare,  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  the  Medal  of  Honor,  LT  Williams 
previously  received  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  “V” 
device,  Air  Medal,  Purple  Heart,  Combat  Infantry 
Badge,  Expert  Infantry  Badge,  Vietnam  Service  Medal, 
Good  Conduct  Medal  (3d  Award),  National  Defense 
Service  Medal,  Master  Parachutist  Badge,  Vietnamese 
Cross  of  Gallantry  (Corps  level)  and  the  Vietnamese 
Parachutist  Badge.  ^ 


You  can  easily  see  my  tent  as 
you  part.  Just  look  between  the 
corded  trunks  of  the  old  banyan 
tree,  down  toward  the  creek  that 
bounds  our  area.  Mine  is  a ripple  in 
that  small  lake  of  identical  tents; 
squatty  hexagons,  their  faded  green 
overlaid  with  red  Vietnamese  dust, 
each  sagging  seam  lathered  with  un- 
tidy smears  of  oily  sealant. 

My  chaplain's  field  flag  is  only  a 
towel-sized  banner  of  rough  navy 
blue  wool  with  a white  Latin  cross, 
mounted  on  a weathered  bamboo 
staff  beside  the  tent.  But  it  serves  its 
purpose.  Except  for  the  flag,  you 
could  as  easily  enter  a dozen  other 
tents  as  my  own. 

Protective  sandbags  shield  every 
tent.  A wash  basin  shelf  and  white 
water  container  flank  my  entrance, 
and  many  others.  Like  the  others, 
my  tent  has  a canvas  extension  to 
keep  the  hot  afternoon  sun  from  pour- 
ing in  the  open  flaps.  Across  this 
opening,  a zippered  mosquito  screen 
( with)  a broken  zipper)  gapes  open, 
and  |<eeps  out  only  the  mosquitoes 
with  sloppy  flying  habits.  Without  the 
flag,  rpy  tent  is  just  one  more  anon- 
ymous shelter  from  wind  and  weather. 

But  the  chaplain's  flag  is  no  mere 
status  symbol.  It  flies  in  the  midst  of 
these  temporary  dwellings  to  pro- 
claim a promise  of  permanent  sanc- 
tuary for  the  soul.  Just  brushing  it 
aside  to  duck  into  the  tent  often  re- 
calls to  me  the  tense  troubled  faces 
of  many  soldiers  this  small  blue  ban- 
ner has  guided  my  way. 

Only  this  afternoon,  a hand  widened 
the  gap  in  my  mosquito  screen,  and 
a familiar  voice  called  my  name.  I 
turned  from  the  cluttered  desk  to 
welcome  a stocky,  crew-cut  sergeant 
I'd  met  on  the  voyage  to  Vietnam. 
Bill  had  brought  a pouchful  of  his 
fine  pipe  tobacco  from  Stateside,  so 
we  settled  back,  one  in  the  folding 
chair  and  the  other  on  the  cot.  to 
enjoy  a pipe  and  chat  together. 

“I  m confused,”  said  Bill,  after  a 
silence.  “That’s  really  the  reason  I 
came.  My  father’s  in  the  hospital — 
I can't  get  my  mother  to  tell  me  how 
sick  he  is.  I’m  worried  about  my  own 
family,  too.  And  lonesome  for  them. 
So  here  lately  I’ve  neglected  important 
things” — he  nodded  toward  the  Chapel 
— “and  gone  too  far  with  my  drink- 
ing. I figured  I’d  better  talk  it  out 
with  somebody.” 

The  flag's  invitation  had  been  ac- 
cepted again. 
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FEATURE 


The 

Soldier 

In 

Nuclear 

Combat 


HOW  can  the  Army  estimate  man’s  probable  re- 
sponse to  nuclear  combat? 

How  can  it  predict  a soldier’s  combat  effectiveness 
under  such  conditions? 

For  answers  to  these  questions,  and  for  a method 
of  incorporating  this  information  into  its  war  games, 
the  U.S.  Army  Combat  Developments  Command 
turned  to  scientists  at  the  Human  Resources  Research 
Office  (HumRRO)  of  The  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C.  The  organization,  created 
specifically  to  serve  the  Army,  assigned  one  of  its  most 
experienced  researchers  to  this  problem,  Dr.  Robert 
Vineberg,  of  HumRRO  Division  3 (Recruit  Training), 
Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Because  direct  information  about  the  psychological 
consequences  of  nuclear  warfare  is  not  available,  Dr. 
Vineberg  based  his  estimate  on  how  soldiers  would 
react  on  evidence  drawn  from  military  and  scientific 
studies  of  behavior  in  conventional  combat,  non-nu- 
clear disasters,  and  other  extreme  stress  situations. 

Similarly,  because  no  direct  measure  of  combat 
effectiveness  is  available,  even  for  conventional  combat. 


$aul  Lavisky 
Research  Coordinator, 

Human  Resources  Research  Office, 
George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Dr.  Vineberg  elected  not  to  study  combat  effectiveness 
per  se,  but  concentrated  on  the  related  factor  of  psychi- 
atric casualty  rates. 

The  study,  which  took  ten  months,  has  been  reported 
by  HumRRO  in  its  Technical  Report  65-2,  Human 
Factors  in  Tactical  Nuclear  Combat.  In  addition  to  an 
extensive  review  of  man’s  response  to  extreme  stress, 
the  report  describes  how  the  Army  might  train  its 
troops  to  function  effectively  in  nuclear  warfare.  It 
also  includes  a model  for  taking  psychological  factors 
into  account  in  establishing  casualty  rates  for  war 
games. 

Dr.  Vineberg  found  that  soldiers’  reactions  to  the 
stress  of  military  combat  cover  a wide  range  of  be- 
haviors, from  mild  emotional  responses  and  transient 
states  of  shock,  anxiety,  and  depression  to  the  more 
severe  and  lasting  conditions  of  combat  exhaustion 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  remove  a man  from  battle, 
temporarily  or  permanently. 

Generally,  according  to  the  report,  a man’s  combat 
effectiveness  varies  as  follows: 

Upon  first  entering  battle,  an  inexperienced  soldier 


tends  to  have  low  effectiveness  and  has  a considerable 
chance  of  becoming  a battle  casualty. 

Later,  he  develops  greater  combat  effectiveness  and 
there  is  a decreasing  likelihood  of  his  becoming  a 
battle  casualty. 

Still  later,  a phase  of  decreasing  battle  effectiveness 
ensues.  If  a man  remains  in  combat  long  enough,  this 
phase  inevitably  ends  in  combat  exhaustion. 

The  most  important  factor  affecting  the  rate  at 
which  neuropsychiatric  (NP)  casualties  occur  is  cumu- 
lative stress,  which  arises  primarily  as  a joint  function 
of  the  duration  of  a soldier’s  exposure  to  battle,  and 
the  intensity  of  battle. 

In  addition  to  duration  and  intensity  of  combat, 
other  factors  can  hasten  psychological  deterioration 
— factors  which  increase  stress  or  reduce  a man’s 
resistance  to  stress.  Some  important  ones  are — 

0 The  NP  casualty  rate  is  affected  by  weather, 
climatic  conditions,  and  terrain.  During  World  War  II, 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  with  its  tropical  climate,  isolation 
from  civilization,  danger  of  disease,  and  jungle  con- 
ditions, showed  an  NP  casualty  rate  completely  out 
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of  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  combat  there. 

0 Soldiers’  expectancies  about  how  long  hostilities 
will  last  affect  the  NP  rate.  There  was  a decided  de- 
crease in  NP  casualties  in  the  European  Theater  toward 
the  end  of  hostilities  in  1945. 

0 The  type  of  tactical  situation  is  also  related  to 
NP  rate.  A high  NP  casualty  rate  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  static  conditions — slow  uphill  fighting 
against  determined  opposition,  a first  meeting  with 
strong  opposition,  or  situations  where  there  is  little 
or  no  possibility  of  taking  action. 

0 Relatively  low  NP  is  generally  associated  with  a 
fluid  state  of  battle — a rapid  advance,  a counterattack 
(even  though  casualties  may  be  heavy),  or  with  retro- 
grade actions. 

0 The  confidence  that  men  have,  or  lack,  in  their 
leaders  affects  a unit’s  NP  rate.  Where  two  groups 
fighting  side  by  side  have  shown  totally  different  NP 
rate,  it  has  frequently  been  possible  to  attribute  the 
difference  to  the  degree  of  confidence  the  soldiers  had 
in  their  leaders. 


0 The  method  of  managing  NP  casualties  also  has 
a strong  effect  on  the  number  of  casualties  and  on  the 
likelihood  of  their  returning  to  combat.  Treatment 
of  NPs  as  far  forward  as  possible  tends  to  reduce  the 
NP  rate. 

Three  factors  appear  to  be  particularly  significant 
for  troops  engaged  in  tactical  nuclear  combat.  They 
are,  fatigue,  ambiguity  of  the  combat  situation,  and 
isolation. 

“There  is  little  question  but  that  fatigue  interacts 
with  combat  stress,  increasing  the  probability  that  a 
soldier  will  become  an  NP  casualty,”  Dr.  Vineberg 
says.  “The  anticipated  highly  mobile,  rapid,  and  con- 
tinuously changing  nature  of  nuclear  combat  would 
probably  result  in  fatigue  far  greater  than  that  typical 
of  conventional  combat,  and  thus  a higher  incidence  of 
NP  casualties. 

“Disruption  of  communications  and  rapid  and  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  combat  situation,  in  addition 
to  the  unknown  and  ever-possible  danger  of  radiation 
injury,  would  operate  to  increase  the  uncertainty  of 


the  individual  soldier  about  what  may  be  happening 
to  him.  It  can  be  expected  that  the  ambiguity  normal 
to  combat  would  be  greater  in  nuclear  battle,  with 
consequent  increases  in  stress  and  fear. 

“Isolation,  itself  a source  of  stress,  reduces  man’s 
capacity  for  resisting  stress.  In  nuclear  combat,  the 
individual  soldier  will  be  more  likely  to  feel  isolated 
because  separation  from  his  unit,  disintegration  of 
his  unit,  and  loss  of  contact  between  his  unit  and 
higher  headquarters  are  all  more  likely.” 

THE  HumRRO  report  contains  several  suggestions 
for  those  who  must  prepare  men  to  face  nuclear  combat. 
They  are  based  on  the  proposition  that  how  a soldier 
would  respond  to  the  stress  of  nuclear  combat  is  likely 
to  depend,  to  a large  degree,  on  three  elements: 

( 1 ) the  extent  to  which  he  has  examined  the  situa- 
tion and  developed  a realistic  appraisal  of  it; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  he  understands  possible  or 
likely  consequences  of  alternate  ways  of  acting;  and 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  he  feels  sure  he  possesses 
the  skills  that  would  be  of  most  use  to  him  in  facing 
the  situation. 

The  HumRRO  report  proposes  a combination  of 
two  methods  for  training  or  preparing  soldiers  to  face 
extreme  stress. 

One  method  is  to  stimulate  controlled  amounts  of 
anticipatory  fear  and  self-initiated  rehearsal  of  future 
events.  This  will  serve  to  develop  expectations  and 
psychological  defenses  based  on  a realistic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation. 

The  other  method  is  to  provide  for  careful,  com- 
plete learning  of  specific  skills  a man  needs  in  order 
to  live  and  fight  on  nuclear  battlefields.  A man  who 
has  acquired  skills  that  enable  him  to  exert  some 
measure  of  control  over  his  environment  will  have 
also  developed  a measure  of  self-confidence. 

The  single  most  important  factor  that  sustains  a 
man  in  combat  is  the  powerful  psychological  support 
that  he  receives  from  his  squad,  platoon,  or  company. 
The  ability  of  this  primary  group  to  maintain  its  in- 
tegrity and  to  resist  disintegration  will  materially  affect 
the  capacity  of  its  members  to  withstand  the  stress 
of  nuclear  combat. 

The  extreme  importance  of  a soldier’s  primary 
group  in  helping  him  cope  with  stress  has  implications 
for  the  current  policy  of  individual  replacement,  as 
well  as  for  the  training,  organization,  and  manage- 
ment of  personnel.  Dr.  Vineberg  feels. 


“Groups  should  be  formed  early,  conceivably  as 
soon  as  soldiers  enter  the  Army,  and  group  members 
be  kept  together,  with  a group  going  into,  or  being 
rotated  out  of,  combat  in  its  entirety,”  he  says.  “Squads, 
platoons,  and  companies  that  have  been  removed  from 
combat  but  that  are  still  effective  could  be  used  as 
replacements  going  into  larger  groups.  Company  level 
groups,  however,  should  not  be  reconstituted  through 
the  use  of  replacements.” 

The  evidence  cited  in  the  HumRRO  report  indicates 
that,  in  general,  man  would  act  in  tactical  nuclear 
combat  much  as  he  has  always  acted  in  combat.  Stress 
on  the  nuclear  battlefield  may  be  greater  than  that  in 
past  warfare,  and  psychological  casualties  consequently 
may  increase  in  number,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  there  would  be  sharp  qualitative  changes 
in  man’s  response  to  such  increases  in  stress. 

IN  GENERAL,  it  seems  likely  that  soldiers  would 
sustain  the  stresses  of  nuclear  warfare  better  than 
would  civilians.  Since  a soldier  would  have  been  trained 
for  survival  under  conditions  of  nuclear  warfare,  he 
would  probably  have  a somewhat  better  understanding 
of  it,  and  be  somewhat  less  vulnerable  to  its  stresses. 

Also,  a soldier’s  primary  group  could  be  expected 
to  provide  strong  psychological  support  which  would 
help  sustain  him.  Finally,  a soldier  would  generally  be 
able  to  take  some  form  of  direct  action — however 
small  it  might  be — against  the  threat.  Such  action 
reduces  stress  and  is  of  positive  psychological  value. 
The  soldier  is  not  as  helpless  as  the  civilian,  and  is 
less  likely  than  a civilian  to  see  himself  as  helpless 
in  the  face  of  nuclear  warfare. 

The  way  in  which  a soldier  would  act  on  the  nu- 
clear battlefield  is  likely  to  depend  to  a very  large 
extent  upon  his  training,  the  type  and  form  of  informa- 
tion that  he  has  received  and  retained,  and  the  nature 
of  his  beliefs  about  nuclear  combat. 

Comprehensive  and  systematic  training,  carefully 
constructed  and  administered,  is  needed  in  order  to 
provide  the  soldier  with  the  skills  and  knowledge 
that  he  would  need  in  order  to  fight  and  survive  in 
a nuclear  environment,  and  to  prepare  him,  insofar 
as  possible,  to  cope  under  the  extreme  stress  of  nuclear 
combat.  For  full  effectiveness,  preparation  for  combat 
stress  and  training  for  specific  combat  skills  would 
need  to  be  conducted  simultaneously.  ’Stf 
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PROPOSED  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
ARMY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  ARMY 


— MED 


VET 


* Doctrinal  command  lines  to  AC&SC  or  CSSG 
as  appropriate 


Trends 


THAT  the  Army’s  Officer  Edu- 
cation System  keeps  stride  with  de- 
mands of  today’s  progressive  world, 
is  the  significant  conclusion  of  the 
Haines  Board. 

A main  objective  of  the  Board, 
named  for  its  president.  Lieutenant 
General  Ralph  E.  Haines  Jr.,  was 
to  make  recommendations  insuring 
that  the  Army  continues  to  train 
and  educate  its  officers  to  meet  the 
defense  challenges  of  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

Containing  74  individual  recom- 
mendations, the  report  is  currently 
being  staffed  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  However,  the 
report  and  its  recommendations 
have  not  yet  been  approved  and 
will  not  represent  policy  or  pro- 
posed plans  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  until  approved  by  proper 
authority. 

During  the  seven  and  one-half 
months  the  Haines  Board  was  in 
session,  its  members  visited  more 
than  70  military  and  civilian  edu- 
cational institutions  and  industrial 
corporations.  It  also  interviewed  the 
head  of  every  major  staff  agency 
on  the  Army  General  Staff  as  well 
as  officials  of  several  other  govern- 
mental agencies.  In  addition,  the 
Board  sought  the  opinions  of  major 
Army  commanders  and  many  dis- 
tinguished retired  general  officers. 

The  board  was  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  high  level  of  instruc- 
tion in  Army  schools,  by  the  type 
of  student  and  the  graduates.  In 
industry  and  in  the  civilian  educa- 
tional community,  the  military  aca- 
demic image  was  found  to  be  fa- 
vorable. 
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In  Army  Schools... 

The  Haines  Board  Recommendations 


“For  the  past  decade,”  noted  the 
Board,  “the  Army  has  faced  a 
parade  of  acute  situations  in  an 
unstable  international  environment 
with  resulting  heavy  pressures  on 
the  school  system.  The  Board  be- 
lieves that  the  system  has  met  these 
demands,  producing  well-trained 
and  motivated  people.” 

Despite  the  general  excellence  of 
the  Army  school  system,  the  Board 
considers  that  certain  adjustments 
in  direction  and  operations  would 
make  the  system  more  responsive  to 
current  needs  and  the  challenge 
of  the  next  decade. 

One  significant  proposal  is  to  in- 
crease the  period  of  obligated  serv- 
ice of  Regular  Army  officers  from 
three  to  four  years  (similar  to  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  graduates  who 
are  currently  obligated  to  serve 
four  years).  Also  recommended  is 
changing  the  period  of  obligation 
of  non-Regular  Army  officers  (ex- 
cept doctors  and  dentists)  from  two 
to  three  years. 

Although  the  Board  found  that 
86  percent  of  the  Regular  Army 
officers  now  have  a college  degree, 
it  recommends  that  the  Army  set 
a goal  of  100  percent. 

Another  recommendation  is  to 
establish  a program  for  selected 
enlisted  men  to  complete  schooling 
in  fields  particularly  required  by 
the  Army.  Upon  completion  of 
schooling,  the  individual  would  at- 
tend Officer  Candidate  School. 

The  Board  advocates  the  estab- 
lishment of  formal  officer  specialist 
programs  in  the  fields  of  Systems 
Analysis,  Comptroller,  and  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing.  As  soon  as 


practicable,  the  common-type  auto- 
matic data  processing  specialist 
training  should  be  concentrated  at 
a single  Army  facility. 

It  also  recommends  that  auto- 
matic data  processing  instruction  in 
the  curriculum  of  career  schools 
be  augumented  and  that  a progres- 
sive automatic  data  processing  elec- 
tive program  be  offered  in  selected 
branch  school  advanced  courses  and 
the  Army  colleges. 

Under  the  subject  of  command 
and  staff  schooling,  the  Board  urges 
the  Army  to  seek  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  to  grant  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Military  Art  and  Sci- 
ence to  students  who  successfully 
complete  the  graduate  study  pro- 
gram. It  also  proposes  that  attend- 
ance at  command  and  staff  colleges 
and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 
be  equated  for  the  purpose  of  career 
progression  and  that  selected  Army 
officers  normally  attend  only  one. 

Also  proposed  was  that  the  com- 
pletion of  preparatory  extension 
courses  be  a prerequisite  for  attend- 
ing the  branch  advanced  and  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College 
courses  and  that  the  entire  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College 
extension  course  be  completed  by 
Active  Army  officers  who  are  not 
selected  for  resident  instruction  by 
the  end  of  their  15th  year  of  service. 

The  Board  recommends  that  at- 
tendance at  branch  advanced  courses 
be  limited  to  captains  with  four 
through  nine  years  of  service  and 
that  attendance  at  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  be  re- 
stricted to  majors  and  lieutenant 


colonels  with  nine  through  15  years 
of  service. 

That  the  Army  War  College  es- 
tablish an  extension  course  program 
for  officers  of  all  components  also 
is  recommended  by  the  Haines 
Board. 

In  the  area  of  intelligence  train- 
ing, the  board  proposes  that  the 
Intelligence  orientation  and  ad- 
vanced career  courses  currently  con- 
ducted at  the  Army  Intelligence 
and  Army  Security  Agency  School 
be  placed  under  the  operational 
control  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Intel- 
ligence School,  pending  a merger 
of  the  two  schools. 

Other  recommendations  put  forth 
by  the  Board  include:  a progressive 
career  pattern  for  warrant  officer 
aviators;  all  Army  schools  should 
establish  a Commandant’s  List,  sim- 
ilar to  the  Dean’s  List  in  a civilian 
college;  replacing  associate  courses 
with  a new  type  mobilization  course 
for  certain  categories  of  officers; 
and  use  of  electives  at  various  levels 
of  career  courses  for  intellectual 
challenge,  diversity,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  study  in  depth  in  certain 
areas. 

Members  of  the  Board,  besides 
General  Haines,  were  Major  Gen- 
eral Charles  Billingslea,  Brigadier 
General  Jack  E.  Babcock,  Brigadier 
General  (Ret.)  Henry  C.  Newton, 
Brigadier  General  Charles  B.  Smith, 
Colonel  William  G.  Applegate, 
Colonel  Mahlon  E.  Gates,  Colonel 
Newton  F.  Heuberger,  Colonel 
Lloyd  E.  Patch,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Kibbey  M.  Horne  and  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton L.  Page,  consultant. 
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| FEATURE 


BATTLE 

DIARY: 


Long  Night 
Near  Tuy  Hoa 


SP5  Francis  D.  Faulkner 


Alone  among  the  enemy  at  night 
can  be  a terrifying  thing.  PFC  Maul- 
tie  Norris,  Jr.  knows  that  first-hand 
from  a long  night  near  Tuy  Hoa.  It 
began  on  a small  patch  of  watery 
ground  some  twelve  miles  southwest 
of  Tuy  Hoa,  where  the  101st  Air- 
borne was  conducting  Operation 
Van  Buren. 

About  mid-afternoon,  North  Viet- 
namese army  machine  gunners 
opened  fire  on  the  lead  elements  of 
Company  A 502d  Infantry.  CPT 
Henrik  O.  Lunde,  the  commanding 
officer,  maneuvered  his  third  pla- 
toon to  the  machine  gun’s  left  flank. 
After  a short  while,  the  troopers’ 
return  fire  silenced  the  gun.  Mean- 
while First  Lieutenant  Philip  W. 
Mock  ordered  the  preparation  of 
a med-evac  landing  zone  for  the 
removal  of  the  initial  casualties. 

Unknown  to  the  men  of  Com- 
pany A,  the  enemy  had  circled 
around  to  the  rear  of  the  troopers. 
At  about  1630  hours  as  PFC  Wil- 
liam C.  Fowler  described  it,  “The 
gates  of  hell  were  opened.  The 
Cong  hit  us  with  all  kinds  of  auto- 
matic weapons  fire  and  stick  gre- 
nades. A lot  of  the  pineapples  were 
duds,”  he  recalls,  “but  thirty  or 
forty  weren’t.  About  ten  mortar 

SPECIALIST  5 FRANCIS  D.  FAULKNER  is  as- 
signed  to  Information  Office,  Headquarters,  101st 
Airborne  Division. 
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Canteens  need  frequent  refilling  in  jungle. 


Crossing  stream  single  file,  men  in  rear  cover  leader. 


rounds  came  in  too.” 

“The  fire  came  from  so  many 
different  places,”  said  2LT  William 
F.  Otto,  “it  was  impossible  for  the 
unit  to  pick  one  point  and  take 
it  out.  So  the  battle  became  a free- 
for-all.  If  there  were  firing  near 
an  individual,  he’d  have  to  take  it 
out  or  stay  pinned  down.” 

Lieutenant  Otto  and  SSG  Jose 
Laguna  were  pinned  down  by  a 
barrage  of  fire  from  a creek.  They 
crawled  to  the  gunman’s  flank  and 
then  assaulted  the  position.  LT  Otto 
hit  the  machine  gunner  and  SSG 
Laguna  killed  the  automatic  weap- 
ons rifleman.  Laguna  then  took  off 
up  the  creek  and  dropped  the  fleeing 
assistant  machine  gunner.  Action 
like  this  spread  the  unit  out.  By 
1800  hours  the  paratroopers  were 
thoroughly  intermingled  with  the 
enemy. 

As  the  sun  set,  CPT  Lunde  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  troopers’ 
positions.  He  maintained  radio  con- 
tact, but  did  not  know  their  exact 
deployment.  He  called  2LT  Mock 
on  the  radio  and  told  him  to  yell 
“Lunde”,  so  that  his  position  could 
be  marked. 

“I  yelled  ‘Lunde’  as  loud  as  I 
could,”  said  Mock  later,  “and  in 
answer  had  four  grenades  thrown 
at  me.” 

“I  couldn’t  spot  you  well  enough,” 


came  the  radio  reply.  “Yell  again.” 

“That’s  okay,”  radioed  Mock, 
“I’m  moving  now  anyway.”  He  left 
the  makeshift  landing  zone  and  at- 
tempted to  find  CPT  Lunde. 

An  enemy  machine  gun  inter- 
mittently swept  the  area,  firing  on 
friend  and  foe  alike.  PFC  Maultie 
Norris,  armed  with  an  M79  gre- 
nade launcher,  crawled  with  another 
trooper  toward  the  rattling  machine 
gun.  At  1900  Norris  and  his  friend 
had  moved  undetected  to  a point 
near  enough  to  the  gun  emplace- 
ment to  hear  hushed  conversations 
of  the  enemy.  Too  close  to  use  the 
M79,  Norris  motioned  to  his  buddy 
to  hand  him  an  Ml 6 rifle.  Norris 
fired  an  entire  twenty  round  maga- 
zine at  the  voices  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bushes.  He  began  a second 
magazine  and  the  weapon  jammed. 
While  frantically  attempting  to  free 
the  weapon,  he  spotted  an  enemy 
soldier  ten  feet  away  crawling  to- 
ward him.  Norris  primed  a grenade, 
threw  it,  but  it  was  a dud,  which 
only  disclosed  his  position. 

The  enemy  soldier  squatted  and 
indicated  the  trooper’s  position  to 
the  machine  gunner,  who  traversed 
his  weapon  and  fired  on  the  pair. 

Norris  spotted  a stick  grenade 
being  lobbed  at  them,  and  yelled  a 
warning  as  he  dove  for  cover. 

It  was  quite  dark  now.  Too  early 


for  the  moon,  but  there  would  not 
be  one  anyhow,  because  of  the 
clouds. 

Norris  crawled  fifteen  feet  from 
his  friend’s  body  to  a position  be- 
neath a banana  tree.  Armed  with 
only  two  grenades,  Maultie  Norris 
began  his  long  wait. 

It  was  2000  when  the  grenades 
stopped  exploding,  the  firing  ceased, 
the  mortars  no  longer  sent  men 
sprawling  for  cover.  American 
troopers  were  still  separated  and 
mixed  in  the  night  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  regulars. 

After  nearly  an  hour  of  silence, 
SGT  Donald  Bear,  a full  blooded 
Kiowa  Indian  from  Oklahoma,  be- 
gan stealthily  leading  four  men  from 
the  second  platoon  on  a search  for 
the  company  commander.  SGT  Bear 
crept  near  the  bank  of  the  creek 
and  discovered  the  body  of  an 
American.  Silently,  the  five  troopers 
worked  their  way  back  with  the 
body. 

Depositing  their  KIA  in  friendly 
hands,  they  resumed  their  search. 
At  1230  hours  they  came  upon 
another  body,  that  of  Norris’ 
friend.  Fifteen  feet  away  Maultie 
Norris  fingered  his  remaining  gre- 
nade, preparing  to  throw  it  at  what 
he  thought  were  the  enemy.  As  the 
noises  moved  away,  he  decided  not 
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to  throw  it. 

SGT  Bear  and  his  party  returned 
the  second  body  and  commenced 
a third  sortie  into  the  darkness. 

At  midnight  they  found  an  air- 
borne engineer,  and  guided  him 
back  to  safety. 

Still  lying  beneath  the  tree  he 
had  first  crawled  to,  Norris  could 
hear  two  or  three  Vietnamese  talk- 
ing. It  was  0330  hours.  In  the  next 
half  hour  he  wished  he  had  never 
been  born. 

Crawling  deep  into  the  no-man’s- 
land  that  everyone  was  inhabiting, 
SGT  Bear  on  his  fourth  sortie 
reached  a creek  bed  where  he 
could  hear  enemy  soldiers  moving 
through  the  water.  After  they 
guessed  his  location,  he  and  his 
party  of  four  crossed  the  creek  and 
began  searching  the  far  side  of  the 
darkness  for  their  commander.  This 
time  they  were  lucky.  CPT  Lunde 
and  three  wounded  troopers  were 
led  back  across  the  creek  to  the 
growing  group  of  Americans. 

Upon  returning  the  party  flushed 
the  Vietnamese  who  were  near  Nor- 
ris. The  enemy’s  talk  ceased,  and 
they  began  to  crawl  away  from  the 
sounds  of  Bear’s  group  toward 
Norris. 

Norris  was  beyond  the  stage  of 
fear.  He  was  numb.  The  Vietnamese 
enemy  crawled  closer  and  still 
closer.  He  could  hear  the  brush  of 
their  clothing  as  it  rubbed  against 
itself.  He  was  sure  they  could  hear 
his  heartbeat,  but  not  his  breath, 
for  he  was  holding  that. 

Even  if  there  had  been  no  tree 
under  which  to  hide,  it  would  not 
have  mattered.  The  darkness  was 
complete.  The  enemy  were  within 
two  feet  of  him  when  they  stopped, 
whispered  a few  hushed  words,  and 
continued  on.  One  of  them  struck 
Norris’  foot.  The  grenade  in  his 
hands  was  held  firmly  . . . pin 
pulled.  The  enemy  soldier  crawled 
within  inches  of  Norris  and  kept  on 
going. 

It  was  then  Maultie  Norris  began 
to  shake,  and  feel  how  tired  he  was. 
In  the  next  few  minutes  he  was 

Deep  in  enemy  territory,  1st  Brigade 
members  who  have  just  relieved  an- 
other unit,  receive  a helicopter  load  of 
fuel,  food,  ammunition. 


asleep.  He  awoke  to  sound  of  rotor- 
blades  some  fifty  feet  from  his 
position. 

In  the  daylight,  the  company  re- 


grouped and  searched  the  battle- 
field. The  enemy  were  gone,  and 
the  troopers  were  alone  in  the  sunlit 
field. 
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Your  Military  Pay! 


Second  Lieutenant  Albert  B.  Lum 


BACK  in  the  days  when  paymas- 
ters rode  horseback  to  pay  the 
soldiers  in  remote  camps,  those 
camps  were  simply  places  where 
soldiers  were  stationed.  But  today 
soldiers  in  places  such  as  Vietnam 
learn  that  CAMPS  is  a method  by 
which  the  paymaster  pays  off  the 
troops.  The  term  stands  for  Cen- 
tralized Automated  Military  Pay 
System. 

And  as  the  phrase  in  vogue  in 
sophisticated  circles  might  have  it, 
CAMPS  is  very  much  “camp,”  or 
“in.” 

While  methods  of  accounting  for 
and  distributing  your  military  pay 
have  undergone  many  changes 
through  the  years,  the  greatest  ad- 
vances have  come  with  the  advent 
of  mechanization.  The  Army  uses 
a large  percentage  of  the  15,000 
general  purpose  digital  computers 
currently  being  operated  in  the 
United  States.  It  also  uses  an  enor- 
mous number  of  punched-card  tab- 
ulating machines — but  here  again 
computers  are  being  worked  into 
the  system  to  replace  even  these 
fast-performing  accounting  aids. 

SECOND  LIEUTENANT  ALBERT  B.  LUM,  Finance 
Corps,  is  currently  ADPS  Project  Officer,  Finance 
and  Accounts  Office,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington. 


Because  of  its  advanced  computer 
capability,  the  Finance  Center,  U.  S. 
Army  (FCUSA)  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Indiana,  was  requested  by 
the  Chief  of  Finance  to  develop  the 
CAMPS  system.  While  not  in  Army- 
wide use  as  yet,  first  tests  of  the 
new  system  have  proved  highly 
successful.  Personnel  of  the  5th 
Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  at 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  have  been 
■paid  under  the  new  system  since 
April  1965.  Others  being  paid  un- 
der the  existing  test  basis  include 
troops  at  Forts  Harrison,  Devens 
and  Jackson. 

A foretaste  of  how  the  system 
will  work  was  demonstrated  when 
the  1st  Cavalry  (Airmobile)  Divi- 
sion was  activated  and  moved  to 
Vietnam  in  90  days.  The  new 
CAMPS  system  of  paying  troops 
and  providing  them  with  accurate 
accounting  of  their  pay  status  was 
rushed  into  operation  so  that  on 
arrival  in  Vietnam  the  men  were 
paid  in  full — and  accurately.  As 
Maj.  Gen.  Harry  W.  O.  Kinnard, 
then  commanding,  stated: 

“The  change-over  from  the  old 
system  was  accomplished  smoothly, 
in  some  cases  while  the  division  was 
on  the  high  seas,  and  the  Sky  Troop- 


ers were  paid  on  schedule  in  Viet- 
nam. In  the  view  of  division  finance 
personnel,  the  new  system  is  an 
unqualified  success.”  (See  “Activa- 
tion to  Combat — in  90  Days,”  April 
1966  Digest). 

The  CAMPS  system  provides  for 
alternatives  in  payments  and  a full 
accounting  of  the  individual’s  finan- 
cial standing  that  are  not  available 
under  existing  systems. 

The  soldier  is  allowed  to  select  a 
“norm”  payment — that  is,  a whole 
dollar  amount — which  is  paid  to 
him  locally  on  every  regular  payday. 
He  may  select  how  the  remainder 
of  his  pay  is  to  be  handled — that 
is,  the  difference  between  what  he 
receives  as  the  regular  “norm”  and 
the  total  amount  which  is  due  him. 
The  net  payment  of  this  balance 
may  be  sent  to  a bank,  or  to  a 
dependent,  or  to  the  individual 
member.  In  this  way  the  soldier 
may  receive  a “second  payday”  dur- 
ing the  month  if  he  chooses.  Or  he 
may  elect  to  have  the  net  unpaid 
amount  accrue  indefinitely  so  that 
he  can  draw  against  it  later  in  part 
or  in  full  as  needs  arise. 

It  now  is  planned  to  install  the 
system  in  one  division  and  one  fi- 
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nance  section  in  USAREUR. 
Thereafter  CAMPS  project  is  ex- 
pected to  become  effective  for  all 
personnel  in  1968,  following  a 
complete  Department  of  Defense 
evaluation. 

Meanwhile  two  related  projects 
for  mechanizing  military  pay  have 
been  requested  by  the  Chief  of 
Finance  of  the  Finance  and 
Accounts  Office,  U.  S.  Army 
(FAOUSA),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Intended  primarily  as  interim  proj- 
ects, they  may  be  considered  as 
back-up  for  the  CAMPS  objectives. 

First  of  these  projects,  which  was 
begun  as  early  as  February  1963, 
is  known  as  FAST  RIPSAW  (an 
abbreviated  term  for  Financial  Au- 
tomation Systems  Team  for  Writing 
Programs  for  Standardized  Army- 
Wide  Applications). 

RIPSAW  was  conceived  to  cen- 
tralize the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  programs — that  is,  instruc- 
tions for  computers  written  in  spe- 
cial computer  language — using  a 
single  computer  language.  The 
working  group  on  this  project,  co- 
operating with  eight  computer  man- 
ufacturers, undertook  a study  of 
the  existing  Common  Business  Ori- 
ented Language  (COBOL),  and 
adjusted  it  so  that  it  could  be  ap- 


plied to  different  computers  within 
certain  limitations. 

With  this  basic  information,  the 
group  was  able  to  design  efficient 
military  pay  procedures — and  also 
was  able  to  write  individual  pro- 
grams that  would  apply  to  different 
makes  and  types  of  medium-scale 
computers.  As  a result,  the  project 
is  helping  to  standardize  Army- 
wide financial  systems.  Further,  it 
will  eliminate  duplication  of  efforts 
in  future  development  of  programs. 

Programs  written  at  the  FAOUSA 
now  are  being  tested  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Maryland.  They 
are  expected  to  be  released  by  mid- 
year 1966,  when  they  can  be  used 
by  any  installation  with  the  proper 
equipment  for  processing  of  military 
pay.  This  means  that  installations 
will  receive  an  efficient  “processing 
package”  of  tapes  and  cards  for 
their  computers  without  having  to 
use  their  own  manpower  for  its  de- 
velopment or  maintenance.  Elimina- 
tion of  duplicated  efforts  will  con- 
tribute to  efficiency  and  economy 
of  operations. 

The  second  project,  assigned  to 
FAOUSA  in  July  1965,  came  after 
the  Army  had  approved  installation 
of  80  Univac  1005  small  scale  elec- 
tronic computers  to  replace  various 


■■■ ; ■'  Who  Said  That? 

AS  QUOTED  PLACE 


“Every  litter  bit  helps.” 


“One  of  the  problems  facing  the  man 
in  the  field  is  that  of  location.  Where  am 
I?  This  is  a question  that  soldiers  have 
been  asking  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
We’ve  got  a gadget,  I think,  that  is  the 
answer.” 

“Every  man,  every  son,  everyone 
A rough  and  tumble  son-of-a-gun 
Every  battle  we  have  won 
Our  job  is  never  done 
Let  us  rally  to  the  Big  Red  One!” 

“This  is  U.S.  25th  Infantry  Division 
country.  Any  Viet  Cong  advancing  be- 
yond this  point  will  be  shot.” 


1st  Infantry  Division’s  psycho- 
logical warfare  team  that  has  to 
date  dropped  more  than  five  mil- 
lion propaganda  leaflets. 

Special  Warfare  Division  for 
Army  R&D,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Maryland. 


B Company,  2d  Battalion,  18th 
Infantry,  1st  Infantry  Division, 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 


Perimeter  of  the  25th  Infantry 
Division  base  camp  area-  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 


punched-card  tabulating  machines. 

The  working  group  now  is  con- 
centrating on  a centrally  developed 
program  that  will  test  and  maintain 
a military  payroll  application  for 
recipients  of  the  new  machines. 
Thus  the  project  parallels  Fast  Rip- 
saw in  the  area  of  centralized  prepa- 
ration and  maintenance.  Tests  have 
been  made  at  Fort  Myer,  Virginia, 
and  a field  test  was  conducted  at 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  on  se- 
lected January  1966  payrolls.  Sub- 
sequently minor  changes  were  made 
and  the  package  was  distributed  in 
February  1966.  Further  changes 
will  be  processed  by  the  working 
group  through  routine  maintenance 
of  the  package. 

From  all  of  this  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  old  manual  methods 
might  suffice  for  payment  of  troops 
in  emergencies— but  today  more  so- 
phisticated means,  including  various 
types  of  electronic  data  processing 
equipment,  now  provide  your  mod- 
ern Army  with  greater  efficiency 
and  more  flexibility  than  ever  in  its 
history.  Such  methods  insure  that 
the  individual  soldier  receives  the 
correct  amount  of  pay  regularly, 
with  accurate  accounting  for  each 
payment. 


BY  WHOM  SAID 

Major  Conrad  K.  Hausman 


Col.  Frank  Nenrethy,  Chief 


Sergeant  First  Class  Naipo  P. 
Robertson,  composer. 


Signs  posted  by  order  of 
25th  Infantry  Division  com- 
mander. 
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Helping  conserve  the  wildlife 
of  our  49th  state  is  the  job  of 


Alaskan  Conservationists 


TAGGED  a moose  calf  lately? 

Or  maybe  planted  a few  fish  fry — 

Or  helped  airlift  some  caribou? 

Well,  chances  are  very  much  against  any  of  us  doing 
many  or  any  of  these — unless  we’re  a wildlife  conser- 
vation agent  of  the  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  of  the 
Alaskan  Command. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  there  have  joined  in 
a unified  effort  to  carry  out  a continuing  wildlife  con- 
servation program — and  tagging  moose  calves,  planting 
fish  fry,  airlifting  caribou  are  part  of  this  program. 
Not  only  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing, but  LTG  Raymond  J.  Reeves,  Commander  in 
Chief  Alaska,  has  asked  families  of  servicemen  to  help. 

The  services  are  aiding  the  program  through  the 
airlift  of  caribou,  fish  rearing,  moose  browse  studies, 
creel  census  programs  and  moose  calf  tagging  projects. 

Each  major  military  installation  in  the  state  has  a 
comprehensive  wildlife  conservation  program,  admin- 
istered by  trained  wildlife  conservation  agents.  Usually 
they  are  graduates  of  a wildlife  conservation  and 
game  management  course,  taught  by  the  University 
of  Alaska. 

Some  of  the  most  outstanding  conservation  programs 
within  the  Command  are  being  conducted  at  Forts 
Richardson,  Wainwright  and  Greely. 

At  Fort  Richardson,  where  the  wildlife  conserva- 
tion program  is  run  by  the  Post  Engineers,  a major 
activity  has  been  the  rearing  of  king  salmon  fry  to 
replenish  the  dwindling  supply  in  Cook  Inlet  waters. 

Fry,  as  the  newly  hatched  salmon  are  called,  are 
furnished  by  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and 

Hair  seal  pup,  found  on  Fire  Island,  is  saved  from  starvation 
by  Air  Force  Tech  Sgt  James  P.  Wheeler. 


Game.  The  young  fish  are  reared  in  the  steam  cooling 
pond  of  the  power  generation  plant  of  Fort  Richard- 
son. Here,  with  warm  water,  good  food  and  no  natural 
enemies,  they  grow  to  about  four  times  the  size  they 
normally  would,  enhancing  their  chances  of  survival 
when  they  are  turned  loose  to  fend  for  themselves. 
Fort  Richardson  is  presently  rearing  about  179,000  of 
the  king  salmon  fry. 

Fort  Greely  wildlife  agents  often  supply  men  and 
equipment  to  aid  federal  and  state  wildlife  conserva- 
tion agents  with  the  Big  Delta  bison  herd.  Now  num- 
bering about  400,  the  herd  was  transplanted  to  Alaska 
in  1928. 

Fort  Wainwright,  near  Fairbanks,  has  completed 
numerous  conservation  projects  designed  to  improve 
Alaska’s  fish  and  wildlife  potential.  Outstanding  ex- 
amples are  the  access  roads  built  by  Fort  Wainwright 
Engineers  into  Donna  Lake,  Little  Donna  Lake  and 
Lisa  Lake  on  the  Alaskan  Highway.  The  roads  and 
parking  areas  built  in  1964  open  the  lakes  to  Alaskan 
sportsmen,  and  to  fish  and  wildlife  management  per- 
sonnel as  well. 

The  director  of  the  Alaskan  Command  wildlife 
conservation  program  sums  up  the  feelings  of  its  mem- 
bers when  he  says,  “We  of  the  Alaskan  Command 
feel  a strong  obligation  toward  helping  the  citizens 
of  Alaska  conserve  the  natural  beauty  and  bountiful 
wildlife  of  this  great  state.  It  is  our  sincere  wish  that 
the  magnificent  wilderness  of  our  last  frontier  be  pre- 
served for  all  posterity.  We  will  do  our  part,  and  more, 
to  make  this  wish  come  true.” 

Orphaned  moose  calf  draws  milk  through  finger  of  a rubber 
glove,  aided  by  SSG  Frank  Mundziak  of  Fort  Richardson. 
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ZONE  “D”  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
clusive domain  of  the  Viet  Cong 
as  it  has  been  for  so  many  years 
in  the  past.  Periodically  both  land 
and  river  patrols  are  sent  out  to 
search  out  the  enemy.  The  job  of 
the  Bridge  Platoon,  173d  Engineer 
Company,  173d  Airborne  Brigade 
is  to  locate  and  destroy  under- 
water Viet  Cong  foot  bridges  used 
by  the  enemy.  The  paratroop  com- 
bat engineers  are  helilifted  to  the 
area,  then  take  off  on  their  own 
in  an  area  that  is  still  infested  by 
the  Viet  Cong. 


I 


IThe  Engineers  prepare  rubber 
• assault  boat  for  river 
reconnaissance. 

2 A paratrooper  watches  the 
, road  traffic  as  his  buddies 
prepare  to  launch  the  boat. 

On  their  way,  engineers  keep 
3 eyes  peeled  for  a Viet  Cong 
* underwater  bridge. 

A Every  sign  of  activity  along 
“•  the  river  is  scrutinized. 

C Weapons  at  the  ready,  the 
patrol  combs  the  waterway. 

f*  A helicopter  adds  fire  power  and 
a vantage  point  for  observation. 


I 

1 
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DON'T 

FORGET 

NOTHING!... 

Lessons  Learned-Vietnam 


Major  Carlisle  R.  Petty 


DON’T  FORGET  NOTHING! 

This  was  the  number  one  precept  laid  down  for 
Rogers  Rangers  during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
It  may  well  be  the  most  important  lesson  relearned 
by  each  generation  of  American  soldiers. 

One  readily  apparent  truth  emerges  from  Vietnam 
— that  basic  fundamentals  of  soldiering  remain  the 
same.  While  different  operational  environments  and 
swift  technical  advances  in  equipment  may  require  re- 
finements or  adaptation  of  basic  principles.  Major 
Rogers’  lessons  are  as  valid  today  as  in  1756. 

What  is  the  value  of  a “lessons  learned”  system 
today?  It  acts  as  the  “hot  line”  to  inform  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  which  fundamentals  must  be 
stressed  in  training  and  what  refinements  in  tactics, 
doctrine,  and  equipment  are  necessary.  The  total  effort 
of  the  Army  thus  can  be  directed  to  produce  soldiers 
and  units  that  have  the  best  possible  chance  of  com- 
bat success  with  minimum  loss. 

The  system  of  obtaining  information  on  lessons 
learned  during  current  operations  is  supervised  by  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development 
(ACSFOR).  It  includes  all  activities  associated  with 
the  Army  effort  to  train,  deploy,  and  support  indi- 
viduals and  units.  Formerly,  the  system  had  been 
limited  to  combat  areas,  which  excluded  the  lessons 
learned  by  commanders  and  staff  officers  in  areas  such 
as  stability  type  operations. 

The  basic  instrument  in  the  system  is  the  quarterly 
“Operational  Reports — Lessons  Learned.”  In  addition 
to  furnishing  an  historical  account  of  the  unit’s  activ- 
ities, this  report  enables  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  obtain  recommendations  and  observations  on  cur- 
rent operations  from  unit  commanders  and  heads  of 
staff  agencies.  These  recommendations  and  observa- 
tions cover  joint  and  combined  operations  and  support 
activities  pertinent  to  doctrine,  organization,  equip- 
ment, training,  administration,  techniques,  and  tactics. 

The  reports  are  forwarded  directly  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  after  review  by  one  headquarters 
higher  than  the  reporting  unit.  Items  considered  to 
have  special  significance  are  dispatched  directly  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  following  actual  report  illustrates  the  type  of 
information  that  is  being  received  from  Vietnam: 
Village  Searchers — (Vietnam) 
Incident/Observation 

Routine  village  searches  by  patrols  have  not  proven 
to  be  successful  means  of  uncovering  the  VC  or  his 
supply  caches.  Village  search  techniques  have  not 
been  stressed  sufficiently  to  fully  inform  the  soldier 
of  the  means  which  should  be  employed  to  perform 
this  task  efficiently.  Even  after  repeated  searches  of 
villages  with  experienced  troops,  the  task  is  often 
unsuccessful.  The  most  successful  means  yet  discovered 
has  been  to  occupy  the  village  for  ten  days  to  two 

MAJOR  CARLISLE  R.  PETTY,  Artillery,  is  assigned  to  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development,  Department  of  the  Army. 
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weeks,  forcing  the  hidden  VC  to  come  above  ground 
to  seek  food  and  water.  Training  must  be  conducted 
to  overcome  the  inhibitions  that  the  average  American 
has  about  violating  the  right  of  private  property.  They 
should  be  trained  to  search  thoroughly  without  reserva- 
tion. Basic  techniques  which  have  met  with  a measure 
of  success  are — 

On  entering  the  village: 

Always  leave  a covering  force  behind. 

Avoid  being  channelized  into  a single  direction  by 
fences,  hedges,  punji-traps,  etc. 

Utilize  villagers  to  precede  the  entrance  of  troops. 
They  will  avoid  booby-traps,  punji-traps  and  VC 
fields  of  fire. 

If  villagers  flee,  it  is  a good  indication  of  a sizable 
VC  force’s  presence. 

In  the  villages,  booby-traps  and  punji-traps  are 
normally  found: 

On  gates,  either  as  an  explosive  device,  or  chest 
high  punji-stakes. 

Wherever  normal  work  does  not  take  place  as  well 
as  next  to  trails,  in  graveyards,  near  shrines.  Normally, 
punji-traps  are  emplaced  in  groups  of  three. 

In  rubbish  piles  and  in  planks  along  the  trail. 
Booby-traps  are  also  found  on  boards  near  punji-traps. 

When  searching,  especially  look  at: 

Rafters,  thatched  roofs,  rice  bags,  hay  stacks,  dung 
piles,  wells. 

When  the  villagers  or  VC  are  found  hiding  in 
tunnels  or  bunkers,  have  the  local  villagers  go  in  to 
talk  them  out.  Do  not  go  in  after  the  VC  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Village  seareh  techniques  differ  from  city  search 
techniques  during  clearing  operations.  Grass  and  adobe 
structures  do  not  provide  the  protection  normally  ex- 
pected in  house-to-house  fighting.  Example:  one  man 
threw  a grenade  into  a room  and  stood  next  to  the 
grass  wall  waiting  for  the  detonation.  He  was,  of 
course,  wounded  by  the  fragments. 

Lessons  Learned 

Soldiers  need  more  thorough  training  in  proper 
methods  and  techniques  of  searching  and  clearing 
villages.  When  conducting  searches  of  villages,  par- 
ticular attention  must  be  paid  to  channelized  avenues 
of  approach,  possible  location  of  booby-traps  and 
punji-traps,  actions  and  behavior  of  the  villagers.  Com- 
mand policy  must  be  emphasized  in  training  personnel 
in  methods  for  searching  private  property. 

What  happens  as  a result  of  reports  of  this  type? 
What  does  the  Department  of  the  Army  do  with  them? 

As  the  reports  are  received  they  are  reviewed 
initially  by  the  Organization,  Unit  Training,  and  Read- 
iness Directorate  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Force  Development.  Items  pertaining  to 
individual  and  unit  training  are  forwarded  to  Con- 
tinental Army  Command  to  be  disseminated  in  the 
form  of  CONARC  pamphlets  and  soldiers’  handbooks. 
In  addition,  unit  training  programs,  service  schools, 
and  Army  training  centers  incorporate  appropriate 
material  into  their  training  programs. 
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As  an  example,  since  December  1965  the  Army  has 
experimented  with  distributing  films  portraying  combat 
activities  in  Vietnam  to  Army  units,  schools  and  train- 
ing centers  world-wide.  In  January  1966,  a series  of 
16mm  color  films  titled  “Vietnam  Training  Reports” 
were  distributed  to  insure  that  the  techniques  and 
the  type  operations  executed  in  Vietnam  are  known 
and  incorporated  into  training  activities.  Each  film  is 
composed  of  a series  of  episodes  extracted  from 
actual  combat  photographic  coverage.  The  film  pro- 
vides a teaching  vehicle  for  discussion  of  unit  and 
individual  lessons  to  be  learned. 

This  film  is  now  distributed  in  150  copies,  with 
priority  to  units  in  or  deploying  to  Vietnam.  The 
format  is  being  constantly  revised  to  meet  training 
needs  of  field  commanders  and  to  make  the  most 
efficient  use  of  Vietnam  film  coverage  in  conjunction 
with  other  materials  in  the  command  and  public 
information  areas. 

Operational  reports  are  often  accompanied  by 
sketches  to  show  enemy  techniques  and  tactics.  These 
are  reproduced  and  disseminated  Army-wide.  An 
example  of  this  is  contained  in  a soldier’s  handbook 
published  by  the  Military  Assistance  Command  in 
Vietnam. 

The  scope  of  the  system  is  not  limited  to  training. 
“Lessons  learned”  reports  have  resulted  in — 

Expansion  of  the  Jungle  Operations  Course  in 
Panama. 

Equipping  the  UEf-1  helicopters  in  Vietnam  with 
cable  hoists  for  evacuation  when  no  landing  zone  is 
available. 

Development  of  a new  poncho. 

Providing  new  type  litters. 

New  procedures  to  determine  blood  groupings. 

Changes  in  deployment  procedures  in  order  to 
avoid  creation  of  possible  hardship  for  families  of 
military  personnel. 

The  real  windfall  to  the  Army  from  actions  in 
Vietnam  has  been  in  the  area  of  airmobile  operations. 
While  basic  doctrine  had  been  developed  before  the 
involvement  of  U.S.  forces,  new  tactics  and  techniques 
are  being  evolved  at  a rapid  pace  in  Vietnam. 

Basic  Rules 

REVIEW  of  literally  hundreds  of  reports  and  com- 
ments from  commanders  at  all  echelons  has  resulted 
in  the  following  basic  rules  that  should  be  learned 
and  relearned  by  individuals  who  can  expect  to  serve 
in  Vietnam: 

1.  Alertness. 

Carelessness  with  regard  to  fundamentals  and  lack 
of  alertness  are  two  primary  contributing  factors  to 
the  success  of  the  opposing  ground  forces. 

Be  alert  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Alert,  agressive  soldiers  are  not  caught 
off-guard. 

Be  prepared  to  react  immediately  to  enemy  action. 

Guards  and  sentries  must  be  suspicious  and  in- 
quisitive. 


2.  Security. 

Continuous  all-around  security  is  best  provided  by 
employing  active  defense  measures.  Leaders  must 
provide  for  security  to  insure  that  units  are  not  caught 
off-guard. 

When  a unit  stops  to  rest,  each  man  must  select 
a position  that  provides  the  best  field  of  fire,  cover, 
and  concealment.  If  the  stop  is  to  be  over  thirty 
minutes,  each  man  should  scrape  out  a prone  shelter. 
Leaders  should  take  heed  of  the  fact  that  continuous 
stop-go  increases  the  tendency  of  troops  not  to  follow 
basic  rules  of  individual  security. 

Troops  should  never  separate  themselves  from  their 
weapons. 

Know  the  positions  of  the  man  on  the  right  and 
left,  front  and  rear  and  also  know  that  man  by  name 
and  voice. 

Never  move  alone  in  the  jungle  for  any  purpose. 
Individuals  should  avoid  being  separated  from  unit, 
both  in  operations  and  in  off-duty  activities.  Use  of 
the  “buddy”  system  is  encouraged. 

Light  and  noise  discipline  must  be  enforced. 

3.  Operations. 

Operational  methods  and  route  must  be  varied  to 
keep  the  enemy  guessing.  Never  establish  a pattern. 

Immediate  action  drills  must  be  perfected  so  that 
counteraction  will  be  immediate  and  automatic. 

Every  man  must  be  trained  to  fire  a quick  and  ac- 
curate shot  at  short  ranges,  particularly  at  night. 

Every  man  must  be  imbued  with  the  requirement 
for  safe  handling  of  weapons  and  with  the  necessity 
to  clean  his  weapon  and  ammunition  daily. 

Every  soldier  must  be  trained  to  operate  at  night. 

Fleeting  chances  must  be  used  to  destroy  the  enemy 
despite  difficult  terrain  or  adverse  climatic  conditions. 

4.  Physical  Fitness. 

Maintain  high  standards  of  physical  fitness  and 
endurance. 

Get  ample  rest  at  every  suitable  opportunity. 

Pay  strict  attention  to  regulations  covering  personal 
hygiene  and  the  safeguarding  of  personal  health 
through  correct  understanding  of  the  use  of  preventive 
measures  and  drugs. 

5.  Intelligence. 

All  available  sources  of  information  on  likely  areas 
of  operations  (for  example,  air  photos,  patrol  and  in- 
telligence reports)  should  be  used  fully  in  planning 
for  patrols  and  unit  actions. 

The  local  civilian  population  is  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  intelligence,  once  their  confidence  has  been 
gained. 

6.  Civilian  Population. 

The  customs  of  the  people  and  their  individual 
rights  should  be  respected.  Be  tolerant  of  their  cus- 
toms even  though  they  may  seem  unusual  and  per- 
haps strange  to  you. 

For  the  most  part,  the  basic  rules  for  survival  in 
Vietnam  call  for  a review  of  certain  fundamentals. 
Simply  put,  and  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  DON’T 
FORGET  NOTHIN’!  ^ 
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Well,  who  wouldn’t  enjoy  learning  Vietnamese  from  such  a 
teacher? 


A tank  commander  in  Germany — 

An  attache  designee  and  his  wife  in  Washington — 

A Specialist  4 in  Korea — 

A reserve  officer  on  active  duty  for  a year  at  Mon- 
terey, California — 

A group  of  Navy  enlisted  men  at  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia— what  do  these  people,  widely  separated  in  age, 
rank,  interests  and  geography,  have  in  common? 

Answer — all  are  representative  of  the  hundred 
thousand  United  States  servicemen  from  Bangkok  to 
Berlin,  from  Maine  to  California  who  are  learning  a 
language  to  advance  their  careers.  All  are  participating 
in  the  Defense  Language  Program  managed  by  the 
Defense  Language  Institute.  Most  of  them  will  serve  at 
least  one  tour  in  an  area  where  a second  (or  even 
third  and  fourth)  language  will  be  valuable  to  them 
personally  as  well  as  to  the  service. 

The  value  of  language  readiness  has  been  well  dem- 
onstrated. Major  Pete  Dawkins  recently  was  quoted 
as  saying  his  smattering  of  Vietnamese  eased  his  task 
as  an  adviser.  In  Germany,  civilian  police  report  that 
the  American  soldier,  because  of  his  disadvantage  with 
language,  “is  one  of  the  hardest  hit  by  professional 
tricksters.”  A noncommissioned  officer  in  Vietnam 
says,  “Without  my  knowledge  of  the  language  I’d  be 
sunk.  My  platoon  of  25  has  nobody  that  can  speak 
English.” 

Language  readiness  affects  every  phase  of  military 

COLONEL  JACK  M.  DUNCAN,  Infantry,  is  Director,  Defense  Language 
Institute. 


To  aid  your  career, 
to  meet  service  needs  — 

Oh  Say  - 
Can  YOU 
Speak? 

Colonel  Jack  M.  Duncan 

operations  from  combat  to  off-duty  recreation.  For- 
tunately, capability  for  training  in  this  field  is  better 
now  than  ever  in  the  Army’s  history.  The  Defense 
Language  Institute — the  single  manager  for  Department 
of  Defense  language  training — provides  a flexibility 
and  increased  capability  in  teaching  languages. 

Today  the  Armed  Services  are  sending  more  of 
their  personnel  for  this  training  than  ever  before.  Two 
full-time  schools  conducted  by  the  Institute — at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey — ac- 
count for  about  75  percent  of  the  total  enrollment.  The 
remainder  is  provided  by  contracts  at  various  schools 
and  universities. 

The  West  Coast  Branch  of  DLI  at  Monterey  now 
trains  about  4,000  students  annually,  which  is  about 
twice  its  enrollment  under  previous  Army  control. 

Now  three  years  old,  DLI  prepares  training  pro- 
grams on  a year’s  projection  of  requirements  received 
from  the  Army  and  the  other  Services.  But  now  a hard 
look  is  being  taken  at  future  needs.  Requirements 
change  as  areas  of  world  interest  shift.  The  study  of 
Vietnamese  entered  the  program  about  ten  years  ago 
and  today  it  is  the  largest  foreign  language  require- 
ment. African  languages  became  of  interest  only  five 
years  ago;  now  eleven  African  tongues  are  on  the  list 
of  essential  tongues. 

In  planning  a language  program,  consideration  also 
must  be  given  to  tailoring  the  training  to  the  job  the 
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student  will  perform.  Obviously  a combat  Prisoner  of 
War  interrogator,  a military  attache,  a radio  operator, 
a rifleman  require  different  degrees  of  conversational 
proficiency.  Accordingly  DLI  asks  the  Services  to 
define  their  requirements  by  specific  skills  and  degree 
of  individual  proficiency.  This  enables  the  Institute  to 
be  more  responsive  to  service  needs. 

Special  courses  requiring  shorter  training  time  have 
been  introduced.  This  has  reduced  “pipeline”  time  by 
thousands  of  man-weeks  per  year,  and  permits  in- 
creased service  to  additional  students  within  existing 
resources. 

The  teaching  of  Vietnamese  is  a good  example  of 
the  program’s  responsiveness  to  changing  needs  of 
commanders.  The  Institute  has  made  a major  change 
from  courses  in  predominantly  northern  to  predomi- 
nantly southern  dialects.  It  has  established  and  then 
greatly  expanded  a 12-week  short-course.  It  has  pre- 
pared special  vocabulary  supplements  for  Army  and 
Navy  students,  according  to  their  anticipated  needs. 

By  paying  serious  attention  to  language  readiness, 
some  field  commanders  have  increased  effectiveness  of 
their  units.  While  the  25th  Infantry  Division  was  still 
in  Hawaii,  for  example,  a comprehensive  Vietnamese 
training  program  was  begun  two  years  before  some 
of  the  division  units  were  deployed  to  Vietnam.  In 
Germany  today  many  units  have  instituted  intensive 
language  programs. 

Right  now.  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units  might 
well  plan  for  language  readiness  on  the  basis  of  their 
mobilization  assignments.  The  Army  now  provides  for 
placing  additional  personnel  from  such  units  on  duty 
for  language  training.  DLI  also  is  working  on  long- 
range  answers  for  the  needs  of  servicemen  who  can 
attend  formal  classes,  and  also  for  the  commander 
with  immediate  operational  needs. 

For  the  first,  self-instruction  may  be  the  answer — 
self-contained  courses  that  a soldier  can  study  on  his 
own  in  a remote  area,  or  a sailor  can  take  on  a sub- 
marine cruise,  or  an  airman  in  a missile  silo.  Such 
courses  will  use  techniques  of  programmed  instruction 
which  have  not  yet  been  successfully  adapted  to  lan- 
guage learning  although  successful  in  many  other  areas 
of  education.  (See  “Studying  Programmed  Instruction,” 
July  1965  Digest.) 

For  the  needs  of  commanders,  some  of  the  same 
techniques  will  be  incorporated  in  short,  operationally 
oriented  courses.  Already  a course  in  Vietnamese, 
developed  by  the  Human  Resources  Research  Office, 
has  undergone  initial  field  tests. 

Just  as  with  any  readiness  program,  language  mainte- 
nance is  a continuing  problem.  Skills  can’t  be  stockpiled 
in  a warehouse  but  must  be  used  if  they  are  not  to  be 
lost.  The  Army  needs  to  take  a look  at  the  facilities, 
the  time  and  the  incentives  it  provides  to  keep  its 
already  trained  soldiers  language-ready.  Some  possible 
steps  now  being  examined  as  a means  of  achieving 
and  maintaining  language  readiness  include — 

Identification  of  Language  Skills:  Paradoxically 
we  emphasize  the  speaking  skill  but  can’t  test  for  it 
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except  by  time-consuming  interviews.  DLI  plans  to 
remedy  this  by  starting  a new  battery  of  Defense 
Language  Proficiency  Tests. 

Inventory  of  Assets:  Personnel  officers  feel  that 
present  inventories  are  incomplete  and  out  of  date. 
Just  as  in  producing  an  item  of  hardware,  producing 
a language  skill  requires  a certain  amount  of  lead  time. 
In  spite  of  various  claims  and  popular  misconceptions, 
there  really  are  no  proven  formulas  for  “instant  lan- 
guage.” DLI  is  supported  by  leading  educational  au- 
thorities in  continuing  to  provide  linguistically  sound 
academic  training. 

After  a new  language  is  introduced  into  the  cur- 
riculum, up  to  two  years  are  required  to  graduate  the 
first  students.  From  six  months  to  a year  are  required 
to  train  personnel  to  the  minimum  professional  pro- 
ficiency in  courses  that  already  are  in  the  program. 
Additional  effort  and  funds  can’t  reduce  this  time 
appreciably.  Experiences  during  World  War  II  and 
Korea  did  not  show  significant  differences. 

When  military  requirements  dictate,  however,  the 
commander  may  well  accept  personnel  with  a limited 
language  ability,  as  in  the  current  Vietnamese  language 
program.  Proficiency  attained  in  the  12-week  course 
has  been  found  to  satisfy  basic  requirements  for  many 
soldiers. 

Besides  conducting  the  schools  for  those  selected  for 
full-time  language  training,  DLI  is  charged  with  in- 

While  not  so  glamorous  as  a pretty  teacher,  these  class- 
room laboratory  devices  aid  students  in  pronunciation. 


suring  technical  quality  of  training  of  those  who  desire 
to  study  on  their  own  time.  Most  of  the  programs  for 
such  training  are  conducted  through  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  and  the  General  Educational 
Development  Program.  USAFI  soon  will  have  available 
the  first  six  new  courses  for  a “spoken  language”  series. 
The  old  series,  though  of  prime  quality  in  World  War 
II,  has  not  been  changed  much  in  twenty  years. 

Use  of  Existing  Assets:  A better  program  is  needed 
for  reassigning  qualified  personnel  to  repetitive  tours 
in  positions  requiring  their  language  skills.  Re-utiliza- 
tion of  such  personnel  should  tend  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  new  people  who  must  be  trained. 

Designation  of  Language-Required  Positions: 
While  the  Army  knows  exactly  how  many  riflemen, 
cooks,  clerks  and  drivers  a unit  must  have,  and  can 
show  these  needs  in  a Table  of  Organization,  little 
effort  has  heretofore  been  put  forth  to  determine  how 
many  language-ready  personnel  each  unit  should  have. 

As  an  incentive  to  soldiers  to  become  language- 
ready,  it  has  been  suggested  that  consideration  be 
given  to  include  such  skills  under  the  Proficiency  Pay 
Program.  As  it  now  stands,  training  programs  in  this 
essential  area  last  up  to  a full  year,  yet  not  one  member 
of  the  Army  today  draws  pay  for  qualifying  and  main- 
taining a language  skill. 

In  addition  to  providing  efficient,  economical  lan- 


guage training,  Defense  Language  Institute  looks  ahead 
to  anticipate  the  needs  of  commanders  in  the  field  and 
to  maintain  proficiency  in  language  skills  in  the  future. 
All  of  these  are  readiness  factors  of  vital  importance 
to  the  individual  soldier,  his  commander,  and  the 
commander’s  staff. 

THIS  FALL  MARKS  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  military  language  schools.  The  Navy 
School  of  Oriental  Languages  began  classes  in  October 
1941,  and  a month  later  the  forerunner  of  the  Army 
Language  School  opened.  Both  schools  were  founded 
to  meet  the  need  for  Japanese  linguists.  During  the 
war  years,  these  schools  graduated  about  7000  officers 
and  enlisted  members  who  went  on  to  serve  as  inter- 
preters and  translators  in  every  major  headquarters 
and  every  major  campaign  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 
The  pioneering  work  done  by  the  schools  in  audio- 
lingual  methods  revolutionized  language  teaching  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

In  the  postwar  era,  the  United  States’  global  com- 
mitments brought  increasing  numbers  of  languages  into 
the  curriculum.  Now,  a quarter  of  a century  later,  the 
former  Army  and  Navy  schools  are  part  of  the  Defense 
Language  Institute,  with  all  forces  joined  in  a con- 
tinuing program  to  prepare  American  servicemen  for 
assignments  throughout  the  world. 


In  some  countries,  as  Arabia,  you  have  to  know  how  to  eat 
a meal  as  well  as  order  it — here  instructor  demonstrates. 
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“Rations  and  rifles,  trucks  and  tires,  plasma  and  pliers” 
move  over  the  logistic  bridge  which  ends  here  in  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  as  ships  unload  from  North  Pier  on  left  and  new  floating 
De  Long  Pier  on  right.  Area  between  piers  has  since  been 
filled  in  to  provide  hardstand. 
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U.S.  Army 
Vietnam’s 
Largest  Port 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  B.  Eustis  and 
Joseph  M.  Sconyers 

RATIONS  and  rifles,  trucks  and  tires,  plasma  and 
the  pliers — these  and  almost  a million  other  line  items 
move  8000  miles  to  our  troops  in  Vietnam,  and  it 
takes  19  days  for  a fast  ship  to  make  the  trip. 

They  move  over  a logistic  bridge  linking  industry 
and  military — one  end  anchored  in  continental  United 
States  and  the  other  end  in  Vietnam — through  a chain 
of  military  ports,  the  major  one  being  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

With  the  decision  to  increase  our  forces  in  South 
Vietnam,  made  early  in  1965,  the  need  for  deep  water 
ports  became  urgent.  Even  a casual  map  survey  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Vietnam  will  show  one  of  the 
finest,  best  protected  natural  harbors  in  the  world — 
the  bay  known  as  Cam  Ranh.  Its  ideal  location,  deep 
anchorage  area,  natural  protection,  and  shelving  beach 
quickly  led  to  the  decision  to  develop  it  into  a major 
deep  water  port.  (See  “Army  Engineers  in  Vietnam”, 
January  1966  Digest). 

The  Army  Engineers  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
port  operations  by  building  an  LST  ramp,  cantonment 
areas,  temporary  motor  pools,  a POL  dump  and  two 
10,000  foot  runways  north  of  the  depot  area.  They 
were  aided  by  400  local  quarrying,  masonry  and  car- 
pentry workers.  As  for  pier  operations,  a 29-foot-wide 
stone  pier,  originally  built  by  the  AID  program,  was 
expanded  to  give  berth  space  to  two  ships  at  the  same 
time. 

Then  began  the  Transportation  Corps’  part  of  the 
job.  There  were  few  experienced  civilian  port  personnel, 
except  at  Saigon,  and  the  sparse  local  population  in 
the  Cam  Ranh  area  made  local  recruiting  of  stevedores 
difficult.  Stevedores  from  the  capital  were  reluctant  to 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  THOMAS  B.  EUSTIS,  Transportation  Corps,  is 
Assistant  Executive  Officer,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics. 
JOSEPH  M.  SCONYERS  is  assigned  to  Transportation  Plans  Division, 
DCSLOG. 
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Ramps  and  lighterage  discharge  points  augment  piers  while 
portable  fuel  storage  bladders,  below,  enable  petroleum 
resupply  “sub-depots”  to  be  set  up  even  in  remote  areas. 


move  to  an  outlying  area.  U.  S.  Army  Transportation 
Corps  stevedores  would  have  to  be  used  to  winch  the 
cargo  out  of  the  ships  anchored  in  the  bay,  load  it  into 
Army  lighters  for  the  trip  to  the  beach,  and  move  it 
again  into  trucks  for  delivery  to  the  troops. 

By  early  June  three  Army  Transportation  vessel 
companies  were  working  from  ship  to  shore.  The  beach 
discharge  lighter  LTC  John  U.  D.  Page — the  only  ves- 
sel of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.  inventory — arrived  in  mid- 
January.  Her  broad,  open  decks  helped  increase  the 
port’s  lighterage  capacity. 

Three  Transportation  Terminal  Service  Companies 
were  doing  the  stevedoring  by  mid-July,  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  10th  Transportation  Terminal  Battalion 
Headquarters  took  over  command  and  control.  Two 
light  truck  companies  were  joined  in  early  September 
by  a medium  truck  unit.  Later  that  month  another 
company  arrived  to  give  maintenance  support  to  the 
harbor  craft  and  amphibians.  Available  local  labor 
was  hired.  By  August  the  monthly  cargo  discharge  rate 
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Tankers  discharge  precious  fuels  at  rates  up  to  15,000  gph 
through  pierside  pipelines. 

was  up  to  almost  three  million  cubic  feet  (73,000 
measurement  tons). 

During  the  early  fall  of  1965  the  Transportation 
cargo  handling  units  operated  on  a 20-hour-a-day 
schedule  and  at  the  same  time  helped  the  Engineers 
in  constructing  and  improving  their  facilities.  As  the 
flood  of  cargo  mounted  ever  higher,  rains  turned 
“hardstand”  areas  into  seas  of  mud.  Equipment  repair 
became  a major  problem.  Spare  parts  became  critically 
scarce.  The  Red  Ball  Express  was  established  in  De- 
cember to  airlift  critically  needed  items  to  keep  the 
equipment  rolling  and  off  the  deadline.  Red  Ball  has 
been  highly  successful  in  keeping  stevedore  equipment 
and  lighters  operating.  (See  “To  the  End  of  the  Line,” 
June  Digest.) 

To  reduce  the  ship  backlog  at  the  anchorages,  the 
old  pier  was  extended  so  two  vessels  could  be  dis- 
charged at  once.  Then  the  one  DeLong  pier  available 
in  the  United  States  was  towed  by  tug  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  trip  took  81 
days.  Cargo  operations  began  in  January  1966,  effec- 
tively doubling  pier  space  from  two  ships  to  four. 

At  the  same  time,  more  LST  ramps  and  lighterage 
discharge  points  were  opened  so  that  by  January 
168,000  measurement  tons  were  moved.  This  cargo, 
like  all  materiel  moved  through  Vietnam  ports,  is 
received,  stored,  maintained  and  distributed  by  the 
more  than  25,000  troops  of  the  1st  Logistical  Com- 
mand, commanded  by  Major  General  Charles  W.  Eifler. 

Another  type  of  cargo  transferred  directly  from 
ship  to  shore  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  is  petroleum,  oil,  lubri- 
cation products  (POL).  A tank  farm  newly  built  near 
the  beach  has  a capacity  of  over  a million  barrels,  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  airfield’s  on-base  storage  nearby. 

A still  greater  increase  in  Cam  Rahn  Bay’s  ability 
to  receive  cargo  is  now  under  way  to  provide  more 
warehouses  and  open  storage  areas,  expanded  refriger- 
ated space,  and  added  miles  of  hardtop  roads  and  rail 
sidings  linked  with  the  Vietnamese  road  and  rail  net. 
The  space  between  the  AID  pier  and  the  DeLong  Pier 
has  been  filled  in  to  create  hard-stand  close  to  the  ships 
being  unloaded — a boon  to  truck  and  forklift  operations. 

Cam  Ranh  Baywas  a sleepy  seaside  village  in  June 
1965.  Today  it  is  a major  military  port  almost  the 
size  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  still  growing. 
Its  fantastic  expansion  and  volume  of  cargo  capacity 
helped  to  wipe  out  the  shipping  backlog  of  late  1965. 
In  March  1966,  the  average  amount  of  cargo  handled 
had  risen  to  6200  measurement  tons  a day.  This  tre- 
mendous capacity  and  efficiency  in  moving  what  the 
combat  forces  need  stands  as  another  monument  to  the 
United  States  Army’s  logistical  skill. 
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HOMEWARD  BOUND.  After  a job  well  done,  U.  S. 
paratroopers  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division’s  1st 
Battalion,  320th  Artillery,  hold  last  official  cere- 
mony in  Dominican  Republic  before  boarding  air- 
craft for  return  to  Fort  Bragg.  They  are  first  ele- 
ments of  six-nation  Inter-American  Peace  Force 
to  leave  the  country. 


ARMY 
AROUND 
THE  WORLD 


SPECIAL  FORCES  LIEUTENANT  Charles  Q. 
Williams  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  by 
President  Johnson  in  recent  ceremonies  at  the 
White  House.  In  accepting  the  Medal  LT  Williams 
remarked,  “General  Eisenhower  once  said,  with 
all  respects  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  he  would 
rather  have  the  Medal  of  Honor  than  be  Presi- 
dent. That’s  the  way  I feel  right  now.”  For  more 
on  the  Lieutenant’s  exploits  see  page  16. 
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PARADE 


After  delivering  the  commencement  address, 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  receives 
a personal  copy  of  the  1966  “Howitzer”, 
West  Point  year  book,  from  editor,  Cadet 
William  D.  Booth,  of  Ivyland,  Pennsylvania. 
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These  paratroopers  have  hardly  shed  their  chutes  before  operating  their  vehicle-mounted  recoilless  rifle. 


ONE  SHOT 


Lieutenant  Commander  Eugene  I.  Greenwood 


JUST  a push  of  a button  can  plunge  a peaceful  plot 
of  land  into  a churning  battlefield. 

Take,  for  instance,  a scrub  pine  covered  landing  zone 
on  the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  reservation  in  northwest 
Florida. 

It  was  daybreak,  and  the  wet  fog  was  settling  into 
the  pine  needles.  Suddenly,  the  stillness  was  ripped  by 
the  shattering  scream  of  supersonic  Air  Force  Phantom 
jets  cutting  through  the  morning  haze. 

Tree  tops  quivered  as  the  jets  roared  in  low  on 
strafing  passes  first  from  the  east,  then  from  the  north. 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  EUGENE  I.  GREENWOOD,  U S.  Novy,  is  Deputy 
Public  Information  Officer,  United  States  Strike  Command. 


No  sooner  had  the  roar  of  afterburners  diminished 
than  a stream  of  silver  C-130’s  appeared  above  the 
horizon.  With  geometric  precision,  each  popped  up 
from  tree-top  level  to  1200  feet.  The  jump  doors 
opened  as  the  planes  flew  directly  toward  the  same 
plot  of  harried  earth,  which,  like  a sleeping  Gulliver, 
would  shortly  end  up  with  one  thousand  heel  prints 
on  its  back. 

On  the  drop  zone,  a flare  was  ignited.  Green  smoke 
billowed  upward.  In  a matter  of  seconds,  the  sky  was 
polka-dotted  with  mottled-olive  parachutes,  pouring 
out  in  long  horizontal  trails  behind  the  aircraft. 
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Gen.  Paul  D.  Adams,  right,  commanding 
STRICOM,  watches  as  men  leave  C-130s 
and  move  rapidly  to  set  up  a defense. 


The  United  States  Strike 
Command  is  the  new- 
est of  the  Unified  Com- 
mands, with  Headquar- 
ters at  MacDill  AFB 
Florida.  Its  Commander 
in  Chief,  General  Paul  D. 
Adams,  exercises  opera- 
tional command  over  the 
combat-ready  forces  of 
the  Continental  Army 
Command  and  the  Tacti- 
cal Air  Command  in  the 
United  States.  Operating 
directly  under  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Strike 
Command’s  mission  calls 
for  rapid  deployment  of 
joint  Army-Air  Force 
forces  to  trouble  spots 
throughout  the  free  world 
to  counter  threats  to  the 
United  States  or  its  allies. 
Its  forces  are  trained  and 
equipped  to  reinforce  any 
of  the  U.  S.  Unified  Com- 
manders overseas  or  to 
conduct  independent 
operations  wherever  di- 
rected by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 
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Trooper  who  has  already  landed  will  form  rallying  point  for 
airborne  unit  deploying  in  field  exercise. 


First  came  the  gargantuan  parachutes  with  their 
heavy  equipment,  followed  closely  by  smaller  chutes 
of  the  tough,  expertly-trained  paratroopers  of  the  82d 
Airborne  Division.  Thus  commenced  another  of  U.  S. 
Strike  Command’s  joint,  rapid-reaction  exercises  called 
One  Shot. 

Unlike  other  joint  exercises,  there  was  no  six-month 
planning  time,  not  even  one  week’s  warning.  Until  the 
alerting  message  arrived  from  Strike  Command  Head- 
quarters— just  24  hours  before  the  first  paratrooper’s 
boot  hit  Florida — there  was  no  hint  of  the  operation. 

In  that  time  period,  alerted  Air  Force  and  Army 
units  reacted  rapidly. 

C-130  assault  airlift  aircraft  at  such  diverse  loca- 
tions as  Sewart  AFB,  Tennessee;  Forbes  Air  Force 
Base,  Kansas;  and  Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  lum- 
bered down  lighted  runways  and  lifted  off  into  night 
skies  enroute  to  North  Carolina. 

Fighter  pilots  received  their  briefings  for  close  air 
support  in  the  squadron  ready  room  at  Eglin  AFB  as 
ordnance  men  started  loading  rockets  and  napalm 
tanks  under  the  F-4C  Phantom  jet  fighters  parked  side 
by  side  on  the  ramp. 

At  Fort  Bragg,  the  Immediate  Ready  Force  of  the 
Airborne  Division  (a  reinforced  rifle  company), 
“cocked,  locked  and  ready”  on  instant  alert,  rolled 
into  action. 

Whistles  blew. 

Sergeants  bellowed. 

Hands  grabbed  prepacked  gear. 

At  the  motor  pool,  engines  roared,  and  vehicles 
rolled  out  loaded  with  pre-rigged  heavy  equipment  on 
pallets. 

Like  a professional  football  team  when  the  opening 
whistle  blew,  each  member  of  the  Army-Air  Force  team 
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Armed  with  grenade  launcher,  camou- 
flaged paratrooper  guards  against  a 
counterattack. 


knew  what  had  to  be  done  and  was  “up”  for  the  game. 

The  Joint  Task  Force  Headquarters  from  Strike 
Command  played  its  part  in  the  operation,  not  just  in 
the  planning  stage,  but  in  its  execution.  It  flew  to  Fort 
Bragg  from  Strike  Headquarters,  conducted  a joint 
briefing  and,  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning, 
one-third  of  the  team  parachuted  into  the  objective  area 
with  the  assault  echelon,  while  others  landed  with  the 
reinforcements. 

High  above  the  objective  area,  the  Joint  Task  Force 
Commander  flew  in  a C-130  rigged  as  an  airborne 
command  post.  There,  with  key  staff  members,  he 
monitored  and  controlled  the  entire  operation. 

Once  the  paratroopers  were  on  the  ground,  they 
marshalled,  deployed  and  moved  swiftly  through  the 
thick  pine  forest  to  capture  an  “enemy”  landing  field 
three  miles  away. 

With  the  field  safely  under  control,  23  C- 130’s 
landed  at  five  minute  intervals  and  unloaded  400  more 
troopers  and  their  heavy  equipment  and  supplies.  Now 
the  entire  joint  force  commenced  a coordinated  attack 
on  their  objective — simulated  missile  sites. 


Using  live  ammunition,  the  final  assault  opened  with 
the  jets  flashing  down  on  the  targets  with  the  swoosh 
of  live  rockets  and  searing  fire  balls  of  napalm.  While 
the  dense  black  clouds  of  flaming  napalm  still  billowed 
upward,  artillery  and  mortar  shells  hammered  the 
same  targets.  Finally,  the  ultimate  weapons,  the  airborne 
infantry,  advanced,  firing  their  small  arms  and  auto- 
matic weapons  to  put  the  finishing  touch  on  the  attack. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  a continuing  series  of 
Strike  Command  One  Shot  exercises.  At  Strike  Head- 
quarters, tucked  away  securely  in  safes,  are  detailed 
plans  for  several  such  exercises.  Some  involve  the  use 
of  reconnaissance  aircraft,  overnight  staging  bases, 
rescue  of  hostages.  They  all  differ  somewhat  in  size, 
location,  makeup  of  the  force  and  tactics.  One  never 
knows  which  plan  will  be  used  or  when  it  will  be 
executed— or,  for  that  matter,  whether  the  alert  is  for 
a training  exercise  or  an  actual  operation  in  some  far- 
off  land.  However,  the  ultimate  objective  of  all  the 
plans  is  the  same — a realistic  test  of  Strike  Command’s 
ability  to  respond  rapidly.  W 
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Self-Help, 

Stability 


Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  Marie  Baird 


Service 


WHEN  there’s  an  emergency  or  crisis  in  the  life  of 
an  Army  member’s  family — a mother  and  children 
stranded  at  an  airport  without  proper  visa — household 
goods  that  fail  to  arrive — allotment  checks  that  didn’t 
get  there — a sudden  illness  while  the  family  is  in 
transit — the  Army  Community  Service  (ACS)  Pro- 
gram is  quick  to  provide  assistance  at  practically  every 
Army  post  in  the  world  today. 

In  the  year  that  ACS  has  been  functioning,  profes- 
sional and  volunteer  workers  at  Army  installations 
worldwide  have  handled  some  70,000  requests  for  as- 
sistance. About  half  of  these  have  been  solved  by 
workers  on  the  spot. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  Army  member  who  may 
be  suddenly  ordered  to  a battle  area  in  Vietnam,  or 
for  any  other  reason  can’t  be  with  his  family,  can  sleep 
easier,  and  perform  his  military  functions  without 
lowered  morale.  He  can  be  sure  that  the  tradition  of 
the  Army  caring  for  its  own  is  a continuing  concern. 

It  also  means  that  commanders  are  provided  with 
an  organized  system  that  brings  together  all  sources  of 
assistance  on  and  off  post,  to  solve  problems  that  affect 
morale  and  well-being  of  members  of  the  Army  com- 
munity. Army  Community  Service  fulfills  its  mission 
by  providing  Army  members  and  their  families  with 
the  tools  to  help  themselves. 

ACS  was  established  a year  ago  when  General 
Harold  K.  Johnson,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  wrote  to 
major  commanders:  “.  . . the  major  resources  we  need 
to  insure  success  are  the  initiative,  cooperation,  and 
spirit  of  helpful  assistance  I know  exist  at  every  level 
of  command.  I realize  that  establishment  of  this  pro- 
gram Army-wide  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  but  I am 
convinced  that  it  is  an  important  one.” 

That  it  has  not  been  easy,  ACS  workers  can  attest — 
but  that  it  has  been  important  is  borne  out  every  day 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  E.  MARIE  BAIRD,  Women's  Army  Corps,  is  on  the 
stuff  of  Headquarters,  Fourth  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 


by  the  thousands  who  have  been  aided  by  the  profes- 
sionally based,  centrally  located  service  that  provides 
information,  assistance  and  guidance  in  meeting  per- 
sonal and  family  problems. 

Goal  of  ACS  is  not  to  remedy  the  total  situation 
when  crises  or  emergencies  arise,  but  rather  to  help  the 
individuals  help  themselves.  “Self-help,  Service  and 
Stability”  is  the  motto  pf  the  program.  Like  the  Trav- 
elers Aid  service  in  many  large  cities,  a large  part  of 
the  ACS  effort  consists  of  knowing  just  where  to  go 
for  help  in  an  emergency — how  to  channel  a problem 
to  the  appropriate  military  or  civilian  agency  that  al- 
ready exists  to  provide  help  in  some  specific  field. 

Many  commanders  already  have  integrated  functions 
of  Army  Emergency  Relief,  Personal  Affairs,  Retired 
Affairs  and  Survivor  Assistance  within  the  ACS  frame- 
work. Thus  they  provide  a hub  for  all  actions  designed 
to  promote  the  well-being,  welfare  and  morale  of  Army 
families. 

Not  all  the  crises  that  face  a family  require  the 
formal  work  of  some  outside  agency,  however.  ACS 
volunteers  find  that  they  can  solve  most  problems  on 
the  spot,  since  many  of  these  consist  of  providing 
emergency  transportation,  or  temporary  care  of  chil- 
dren while  the  mother  gets  settled,  or  operating  “lend- 
ing closets”  of  household  articles,  or  helping  unaccom- 
panied dependents  who  are  leaving  or  arriving  the 
post. 

Almost  daily  the  volunteer  strength  of  ACS  increases 
as  more  Army  wives  offer  their  services.  These  workers 
give  hundreds  of  hours  of  their  time  weekly  on  every 
post,  aiding  and  assisting  the  small  nucleus  of  assigned 
military  and  civilians  who  direct  ACS  activities. 

Without  the  work  of  many  volunteers,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  carry  on  the  program,  for  it  has  been  re- 
quired to  meet  many  problems  with  no  tangible  assets. 
However,  commanders  have  supplied  support  as 
needed  from  already  strained  resources.  The  Vietnam 
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Typical  ACS  activity  is  providing  aid  to  families  of  servicemen 
travelling  to  new  homes.  Volunteers,  left,  learn  how  to  change 
tire  so  they  can  help  dependents  in  case  of  varied  emergencies. 


buildup  intensified  the  problems  normally  occurring  in 
an  Army  community  even  in  less  strenuous  times — 
transportation  and  resettlement  of  families,  housing, 
schooling,  unexpected  and  increased  expenses  of  moves. 
All  these  are  matters  that  have  required  ACS  assistance. 

Hundreds  of  Army  families  from  Okinawa,  Hawaii 
and  Alaska — relatives  of  soldiers  deployed  in  the 
past  year  to  Vietnam — have  found  ACS  personnel  on 
hand  to  help  at  every  step  of  their  journey.  Problems 
of  baggage  shipment  and  caring  for  small  children  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a journey  were  handled 
efficiently.  Help  in  setting  up  their  new  homes  was 
on  hand. 

Commanders  at  destinations  of  the  families  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas  are  providing  specialized 
programs  and  services  to  families  who  settle  in  their 
vicinity.  To  insure  that  these  families  are  not  isolated 
from  Army  life,  commanders  at  stations  being  vacated 
by  families  communicate  the  special  assistance  needs 
of  dependents  on  the  move  to  commanders  at  their 
destination  to  assure  ACS  support  and  help  whenever 
required. 

That  ACS  is  performing  a needed,  valuable  service 
is  attested  every  day  in  letters  from  dependents  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe. 

A significant  aspect  of  the  entire  program  is  its 
base  of  professional  Army  Social  Work  Officers.  Recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  program,  the  Surgeon 
General  has  detailed  his  own  Social  Work  Consultant 
as  professional  consultant  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel.  Assignment  of  social  work 
personnel  to  the  ACS  program  is  authorized  at  in- 
stallations where  population  or  complexity  of  problems 
warrant  it. 


During  Fiscal  Years  1967-68,  the  Social  Work 
Officer  ceiling  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  will  be 
increased  in  42  spaces  for  this  added  mission.  Some 
Social  Work  Officers  are  already  assigned  and  will  be 
utilized  in  operation  of  ACS  activities  interchangeably 
with  assignments  to  medical  duties. 

As  the  program  completes  its  first  year,  there  is  today 
ample  evidence  that  Army  Community  Service  is  as 
much  a spirit  as  a program — a spirit  of  neighborly 
support,  mutual  welfare,  friendly  understanding,  a 
helping  hand  in  time  of  trouble.  It  all  adds  up  to  a 
growing  feeling  of  pride  in  the  constructive,  cooperative 
efforts  that  benefit  the  entire  Army  community. 

While  the  program  will  be  in  a formative  stage  for 
some  time,  it  promises  large  dividends  in  heightened 
morale  and  well-being  of  Army  members  everywhere. 
Its  future  is  bright  and  promising  because  hundreds  of 
Army  members  and  Army  wives  have  given  their 
unstinted  support  to  make  ACS  a working  reality  in 
people’s  lives. 


At  Army  installations  worldwide,  the  green  and 
gold  emblem  of  Army  Community  Service  identi- 
fies its  activities.  Background  of  the  emblem  is 
a golden  circle  with  black  outline  of  a gyroscope 
and  a green  cross  superimposed.  The  gyroscope 
stands  for  stability,  the  cross  for  helpfulness. 
Color  of  the  Army  green  uniform  and  gold  of 
buttons  and  insignia  are  combined  in  the  em- 
blem. The  full  circle  represents  the  entire  Army 
community. 
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Counter  f ire . . . 


THE  Bazooka  rocket  famed  during  World  War  II 
is  making  a comeback  in  the  role  of  an  unmanned 
mine  system  with  sufficient  intelligence  added  to  it 
to  fire  automatically  against  enemy  vehicles.  Recently 
standardized  as  a new  off-route  anti-tank  mine  sys- 
tem, the  M-24  is  designed  to  attack  the  target  from 
the  side  rather  than  underneath  as  in  current  mine 
systems. 

The  M-24  fires  the  3.5  inch  rocket  from  a short 
plastic  tube  aimed  and  hidden  off  the  road  in  antici- 
pation of  enemy  traffic.  The  system  fires  when  the 
target  vehicle  crosses  a pressure-actuated  detector  cable 


similar  to  the  type  used  in  gasoline  filling  stations.  This 
detector  is  designed  to  respond,  however,  only  when 
crossed  by  properly  spaced  pairs  of  vehicle  tracks  or 
tires.  The  detector  does  not  operate  against  pedestrians 
and  animals. 

Weighing  only  18  pounds  and  easily  carried  on  a 
soldier’s  combat  pack,  the  M-24  is  set  up  and  camou- 
flaged in  about  ten  minutes. 

It  was  conceived  and  developed  by  the  Ammunition 
Engineering  Directorate  Artillery  Ammunition  Labora- 
tory, Picatinny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey. 


Instead  of  exploding  under  foot,  tread,  or  wheel,  M-24  fires  from  side  for  maximum  effect. 
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“It’s  like  our  own  Western  frontier — a full  century  ago. 
These  boys  are  trying  to  do  exactly  what  people  did  then: 
build  communities,  found  schools,  establish  order,  enforce 
law,  promote  health,  strengthen  government. 

“It  means  all  the  work  of  building  a society.  It  is  not  so 
strange  to  our  American  tradition,  this  frontier.  It  is  the  kind 
of  challenge  that  rouses  boys  and  makes  men.  And  this  is 
why  these  men  are  so  good  and  brave.’’ 


General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Commanding  General, 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam 
in  an  interview  with  Emmet  John  Hughes,  Washington  Post. 
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SPECIALIST  6 WILLIAM  J.  DOLAN,  of  U.S. 
Army  Command  Information  Unit,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  sketched  these  scenes  while  in 
Vietnam  for  combat  artist  coverage  of  Free 
World  forces.  Named  “most  talented  car- 
toonist in  the  Armed  Forces”  by  National 
Cartoonist  Society,  SP  6 Dolan  was  former- 
ly art  director  for  the  USAREUR  publica- 
tion, “Army  In  Europe.” 
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West  Point  Football  1966 


THE  look  for  Arrtiy  this  year  on 
the  football  field  can  be  described  in 
a word:  “different.” 

Under  Coach  Tom  Cahill’s  direc- 
tion, 18  returning  lettermen  and  40 
others  are  expected  to  operate  from 
the  same  I and  T formations.  But 
there  have  been  indications  of  more 
emphasis  on  spreads,  and  passing 
formations. 

As  a result,  considerable  impor- 
tance is  being  placed  on  training 
quarterbacks  Dick  Shipley  and  Dave 
Horton,  as  well  as  offensive  ends 
Jeff  Garrison,  Gary  Steele  and  Ron 
Wasilewski. 

But  a major  problem  exists  in  the 
lack  of  a defensive  middle  guard 
and  additional  defensive  backs.  As 
usual,  lack  of  depth  and  experience 
after  the  first  two  units  will  hurt 
the  Cadets. 


Nevertheless,  the  plus  factors  are 
bright.  Experienced  ends,  lineback- 
ers and  an  improved  kicking  game 
provide  punch.  And  running  backs 
will  enable  the  Cadets  to  vary  of- 
fense perhaps  more  than  in  several 
years. 

Army  tackles  a relatively  rough 
season  in  ’66,  facing  such  stalwarts 
as  Penn  State,  Notre  Dame,  Pitts- 
burgh, California  and,  of  course, 
Navy.  Kansas  State,  Holy  Cross, 
Rutgers,  Tennessee  and  George 
Washington  don’t  plan  on  being 
pushovers,  either. 

In  1965  games,  against  the  same 
opponents,  Army’s  record  showed: 
Tennessee  21,  Army  0 
Notre  Dame  17,  Army  0 
Army  23,  Rutgers  6 
Army  7,  Navy  7 


This 

year’s  schedule  looks 

like  this: 

Date 

Opponent 

Site 

Series  Began 

Army's  Record 

Sept. 

17 

Kansas  State 

West  Point 

First  Meeting 

Sept. 

24 

Holy  Cross 

West  Point 

1914 

3-0-1 

Oct. 

1 

Penn  State 

West  Point 

1899 

9-4-1 

Oct. 

8 

Notre  Dame 

South  Bend 

1913 

8-25-4 

Oct. 

15 

Rutgers 

New  Brunswick  1891 

6-1-0 

Oct. 

22 

Pittsburgh 

West  Point 

1931 

2-8-2 

Oct. 

29 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

1923 

1-1-0 

Nov. 

5 

George  Washington 

West  Point 

1962 

1-0-0 

Nov. 

12 

California 

Berkeley 

1960 

1-0-0 

Nov. 

26 

*Navy 

Philadelphia 

1890 

31-29-6 

* 

Navy  is  host  team. 

NAMES: 


Once  Over 


Lightly 

WO  Dick  Fortenberry — three- 
time national  and  1964  world 
parachuting  champion.  He’s  been 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  for 
his  parachuting  accomplishments  in 
1,475  jumps.  He's  now  completing 
a tour  as  a helicopter  pilot  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Among  the  various  athletic  team 
captains  at  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy for  the  past  year  were — 

Fred  McFarren — ’66  graduate 
of  the  Point,  who  led  the  golf  team. 

Frank  Kobes — midfielder  for  the 
lacrosse  team,  also  a ’66  graduate 
of  the  Point. 


Ranee  Farrell — 440  and  relay 
runner  paced  the  track  team.  He’s 
also  a newly  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant. 

Gene  Atkinson — outfielder  for 
the  Cadet  baseball  team  is  now  a 
second  lieutenant,  too. 

Cadet  Leroy  Outlaw— he  went 
swimming  when  mates  tossed  him 
in  the  creek.  Why?  His  triple  jump 
of  47  feet  9 1/2  inches  gave  USMA 
a 78-76  victory  in  track  over  Navy. 

Barry  DeBolt — now  a second 
lieutenant,  was  the  first  Cadet  pitch- 
er in  50  years  to  defeat  Navy  three 
times.  His  7-3  win  was  preceded 
by  2-1  and  7-2  victories.  His  victory 
also  won  for  Army  its  second 
straight  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Base- 
ball League  title. 


Army-Navy  Box  Score,  1966 

I or*mQQO“Navy  won  its  seventh  straight 
LdLIUdoc  national  title,  dumping  the 


r"*  1 A_T 


Baseball 

— Army  captured  a second  con- 
secutive Eastern  Intercollegiate 
Baseball  League  championship, 
defeating  the  Middies  7-3. 

Track 

— A victory  in  the  triple-jump  pro- 
vided Army's  winning  margin, 
78-76. 

Golf 

— Three  matches  went  extra  holes, 
but  Navy  emerged  victorious, 
4-3. 

Tennis 

— Splitting  even  in  singles,  the 
Cadets  won  two  of  three  dou- 

bles  matches  to  win  5-4. 


Football  — Undecided  until  November  26th. 
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Crafts  Awards 
Amount  to  $2025 

TROPHIES  and  $2,025  in  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds  awards  await  winners 
in  the  1966  All-Army  Designer- 
Craftsman  contest. 

Competition  will  be  in  three  ma- 
jor areas — decorative  crafts,  func- 
tional crafts  and  crafts  design.  The 
first  two  areas  are  further  divided 
into  four  sub-areas. 

Decorative  crafts  includes  metal 
jewelry,  small  sculpture,  wall  deco- 
rations and  enamels.  Functional 
crafts  includes  pottery,  textiles, 
leather  and  small  crafts.  First  place 
in  each  is  $100  in  bonds,  second 
place  $75  in  bonds,  and  third  place 
$50  in  bonds.  A sterling  bowl  will 
be  awarded  all  winners. 

In  the  third  group,  crafts  design, 
first  place  will  be  $75  in  bonds, 
second  place  $50,  and  third  through 
sixth  places  $25.  A sterling  bowl 
wi]l  be  presented  each  winner.  A 
“best  show  of  show”  trophy  also 
will  be  given. 

Competition  will  begin  at  installa- 
tion or  command  level  throughout 
the  Army.  Members  of  off-post  ac- 
tivities or  isolated  units  may  apply 
for  instructions  to  the  nearest  post 
holding  a contest.  Contestants  must 
submit  entries  through  installation 
competition  to  qualify  for  area  and 
Department  of  the  Army  contests. 

Rules  for  the  contest  and  a sam- 
ple entry  form  are  published  in  DA 
Circular  28-19,  22  April  1966. 


WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE  Suzanne  Pleshette  is  a poor  Cajun  girl?  Neither  would  we, 
except  in  “Nevada  Smith,”  featuring  Steve  McQueen,  now  playing  at  Army-Air 
Force  Motion  Picture  Theatres  around  the  world.  Other  current  features  include 
“Glass  Bottom  Boat”  with  Doris  Day  and  Rod  Taylor;  “Torn  Curtain”  featuring 
Paul  Newman  and  Julie  Andrews;  and  “The  Lost  Command,”  starring  Anthony 
Quinn. 


WHERE  ARE  THEY  NOW? 


THE  five  faces  shown  here  are  well  known — but 
how  many  can  you  identify?  If  you  get  the  names 
correct,  then  try  for  their  current  job.  Allowing  two 
points  for  each  correct  answer  you’re  an  expert  if  you 
make  18  or  20,  a sharpshooter  if  you  have  14  to  16, 
a marksman  if  you  have  10  to  12.  You’d  better  be 
doing  a little  studying  if  you  have  less  than  10. 


ANSWERS 

1 — Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor. 

2 — Major  General  William  F.  Dean  (USA,  Ret.)— Medal  of  Honor  winner 

now  retired  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

3 — General  Earle  G.  Wheeler— Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

4 — General  Mark  Clark  (USA,  Ret.)— President  of  The  Citadel. 

5 — General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  (USA,  Ret.)— President,  Institute  for  Defense 

Analysis,  a university-sponsored  research  organization. 
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AT  EASE 


Photographer  of  the  Year 


SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  Anthony  Evanoski — 
formerly  of  the  2d  Infantry  Division  in  Korea — 
won  the  title  of  Military  Photographer  of  the  Year 
from  the  University  of  Missouri.  No  pictures  of  combat 
or  combat  situations  were  submitted  from  Vietnam 
where  the  dramatic  is  commonplace.  SFC  Evanoski 
won  three  first  place  awards,  shown  here.  Center  right 


— Portrait,  “A  Place  in  the  Sun.”  Lower  right — Fea- 
ture, “Friends.”  Below — News,  “Eagle  Flight.”  Upper 
right — the  award  winning  sergeant  is  shown  with  John 
Dominis  (Life)  and  Bill  Strode  (right,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal),  other  winners  in  the  competition. 
SFC  Evanoski  also  won  second  place  in  sports  and 
an  honorable  mention  in  portrait  divisions. 


Honorable  Mention 


Other  Army  members  who  won  recognition  at  the 
competition — SSG  Joseph  C.  Wesley,  U.  S.  Army 
Europe  (Stars  and  Stripes)  with  four  prizes  or  honor- 
able mention,  SFC  Gary  G.  Beylickjian,  Fifth  U.  S. 
Army,  three  prizes;  SP4  Caccavo,  Seventh  Army;  and 
SSG  John  T.  Miller,  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  Directly 
below  is  SP4  Caccavo’s  “Reflections  of  ATT”,  which 
took  first  place  in  the  pictorial  category.  Bottom  of 
the  page  is  “That  Lonesome  Oak”  which  won  first 
place  for  SFC  Beylickjian.  W 
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ARMY  GREEN 


Cracking  the  Quip 

“Sorry  I can’t  give  you  that  24-hour  pass,” 
says  the  First  Sergeant.  “If  I did,  I’d  have  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  every  other  soldier  in  this 
outfit  whose  wife  also  just  gave  birth  to  quad- 
ruplets.” 


Send  your  humorous  anecdotes,  stories  from  Army  life  to 
"At  Ease"  Editor,  ARMY  DIGEST,  Cameron  Station,  Alexan- 
dria , Virginia  22314. 


“Oh-oh  ....  I don’t  like  the  looks  of  this!” 


: *7 he  Seal 


From  Yank  ... 


“I’m  Private  Holt,  the  new  man — 
what  have  you  got  here  a beginner  can  do?” 


Sgt.  Roy  Doty, 
YANK-1944 
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piK 


OF  THE 
MONTH . . . 


CALL  IT  THE  HOP-CHOP  OR  THE  DIG- 
JIG,  these  aren’t  modern  dance  steps  at  the 
discotheque — just  Army  men  doing  their  jobs, 
as  caught  by  the  cameraman.  Above,  troops  of 
1st  Air  Cav  dig  in  Vietnam;  below,  it’s  prac- 
tice in  hand-to-hand  combat  at  Fort  Gordon, 
Georgia. 


One  of  tiMhe  moMCKW  ?mii£ 

**  om  < 0&i 


COMING  TO 
THE  ADVEN1 
SPECIALIST  SEVEN-ZERO 


IN  SEPTEMBER,,^ 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  L 


ESI 


ARMY  TRENDS 


What's  New  in 
Equipment,  Weaponry 


NAME  TAPE  CHANGE.  White  name  tapes  and  yellow  on  black  "U.  S.  Army"  insignia  will  be 
changed.  U.  S.  Army  insignia — worn  on  field  jacket,  parka,  fatigues,  wool  field  shirt, 
and  tropical  (jungle)  uniform — will  be  replaced  by  black  on  olive  green  insignia  of 
better  quality  material.  White  name  tape  worn  on  same  uniforms  will  be  replaced  with 
OG  colored  tape.  Present  name  tapes  and  insignia  will  not  be  authorized  for  wear 
after  1 January  1968. 

IMPROVED  ARMORED  SEAT  for  pilots  and  co-pilots  of  UH-1B/D  choppers  now  being 
installed,  offer  desired  protection  plus  tilt-back  feature  for  added  comfort. 
Limited  crash  safety  included  in  design. 

UNIFORM  CAMOUFLAGE.  U.  S.  Army  Vietnam  has  been  authorized  to  subdue  colors  of  insignia 
worn  on  tropical  combat  uniforms  or  sateen  utility  uniforms  to  meet  camouflage 
requirements. 

PROTECTIVE  MASK  has  been  modified.  Canteen  may  be  attached  so  wearer  may 
drink  without  unmasking.  Tube  may  be  coupled  to  mask  allowing  wearer  to  give 
resuscitation  to  nerve  agent  casualties. 

FLOATING  CRANE,  capable  of  lifting  90  tons  with  73-foot  boom,  now  in  operation  in  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  after  being  towed  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  It's  operated  by  276th  Transportation 
Detachment  of  10th  Transportation  Battalion,  whose  12-man  crew  works  around  clock 
unloading  ships. 

AUTOMATED  command  and  control  system  in  Pentagon,  called  TARMOCS  (for  The  Army 
Operations  Center  System)  provides  high  speed  information  retrieval  from  data  files, 
using  computers  and  associated  equipment.  Information  on  Army  unit  readiness, 
strengths,  location,  resources  and  commitments,  maintained  by  TARMOCS,  will  be  keystone 
of  DA  command  and  control  system.  Unit  was  built  by  UNIVAC  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation. 

NEW  FACILITIES  dedicated  at  Southeastern  Signal  School,  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  include 
six  two-story  academic  buildings,  two  barracks,  an  800-man  consolidated  mess  hall, 
administration  and  storage  building. 

AERIAL  SPRAY  DEVICES  to  help  fight  malaria  being  developed  by  U.  S.  Medical  Research 
and  Development  Command,  Fort  Totten,  N.  Y.  Insecticide  is  piped  from  a 200- 
gallon  tank  to  a "spinner"  nozzle  extending  from  helicopter.  Four  ounces 
sprayed  from  50-foot  height  covers  one  acre.  Meanwhile,  Army  medical  research 
teams  have  found  that  Diaminodiphylsulf one  (DDS),  used  in  treating  leprosy, 
cuts  down  incidence  of  malaria.  More  tests  underway. 

VIETNAM  SUPPLY  CAPABILITY  boosted  as  result  of  beef-up  of  1st  Logistical  Command. 

Eight  180-ton  utility  boats  increase  command's  sea-going  fleet  to  more  than  350 
vessels.  LCUs  aid  in  port  operations  in  III  and  IV  Corps  areas.  Command's  provisional 
aerial  delivery  company  handles  large-scale  resupply  by  paradrop.  Company  prepares 
and  rigs  drops  to  troops  in  isolated  areas. 
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ARMY  TRENDS 

What's  New  in 
Equipment,  Weaponry 


THREE  ACH-47  Chinook  gunships.  Army's  latest  contribution  to  aerial  weapons  platform 
concept,  have  arrived  in  Vietnam.  The  unit,  53d  Aviation  Detachment,  completed 

training  program  at  Fort  Benning  before  departing  for  Vietnam. 

ARMY  AVIATION  New  unit  has  same  fi repower  capability  of  a UH-1  gunship 

platoon  of  eight  Hueys.  Basic  ammunition  load  is  more  than  2.5 

tons.  Ships  can  support  airmobile  operations,  provide  escort  and  ground  coverage  for 
foot  soldier  or  other  aircraft.  Each  of  armor-plated  ships  is  armed  with  mini-guns, 

.50  caliber  and  7.62  machine  guns  and  rocket  pods. 

ARMY  IS  PLANNING  even  faster,  heavier,  better-armed  Chinook  version  which  would  carry 
12-ton  loads,  cruise  at  around  190  knots.  Increase  in  speed  and  payload  are  sought  to 
offset  Caribou  transports  being  transferred  to  Air  Force  by  end  of  this  year.  Air 
Force  crews  have  begun  training  in  newly  acquired  Caribous  at  Fort  Benning. 

NEW  HELIPORT  at  Fort  Wolters,  Texas,  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  next 
month.  Installation  is  important  part  of  expansion  program  at  Primary 
Helicopter  Center  as  Army  trains  more  pilots.  Port  will  have  maintenance 
hangar,  administrative  offices,  supply  area,  four-flight  control  tower,  records 
and  maintenance  control  facilities.  Parking  apron  of  55  acres  will  handle  300 
parking  pads. 

BY  END  of  current  calendar  year.  Army  expects  to  be  able  to  award  contract  for  com- 
posite research  aircraft  capable  of  vertical  take  off  and  landing.  Several  aircraft 
companies  have  submitted  plans  of  versions  they  would  like  to  build. 

TO  BE  TESTED  in  Vietnam  is  the  CAR-15  rifle,  often  called  the  Commando  gun.  Weapon 

uses  5.56  ammunition,  was  originally  designed  as  "survival 

WEAPONRY  rifle"  for  Air  Force.  Telescoping  stock  makes  it 

shorter  than  existing  weapons. 

HAND  GRENADE  LAUNCHER  also  is  to  be  tested  in  Vietnam.  A 40mm  26-pound  modification 
of  M5  now  used  in  helicopters,  it's  hand-cranked,  designed  to  fire  250  rounds  a minute. 

TROOP  MOVEMENTS  to  Vietnam  soon  will  bring  U.  S.  strength  there  to  285,000.  Recently 

formed  4th  Battalion,  503d  Infantry,  is  expected  to  be 

TRAINING  added  to  173d  Airborne  Brigade  to  bring  that  organization 

ORGANIZATION  to  three  battalions.  At  present  it  is  two-battalion  outfit 

with  a third  made  up  of  Australian  troops  who  will  form  a 

new  Australian  brigade. 

ARMY  AMMUNITION  PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPPLY  AGENCY  announces  another  ammunition  plant 
opening  at  Riverbank,  California — eighth  since  Vietnam  buildup  started.  Originally 
built  for  aluminum  production,  plant  was  transferred  to  Army  in  1951. 

COMBAT  READY  UNITS.  Men  undergoing  technical  schooling  for  new  low  altitude  air  defense 
battalions  will  come  out  of  schools  as  combat-ready  units.  Twenty-two  week  course  at 
Fort  Bliss  will  turn  out  groups  manning  Vulcan  automatic  gun  systems  and  Chaparrel 
guided  missiles. 
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LEGAL  EAGLE 

WhaPs  new  in  legislation, 
regulations,  publications,  policy 


FIRST  SERGEANTS,  FRONT  AND  CENTER!  How  would  you  like  to  be  arrested  by  the  FBI  as  an 
AW0.L  while  present  for  duty  with  your  unit?  There  you  are  enjoying  your  first  cup  of 
morning  coffee  and  all  of  a sudden  it's  Gangbuster  time!  Such  cases  on  record  with 
DA  have  resulted  in  much  embarrassment,  confusion.  That  morning  report  that  PFC 
Glotz  glossed  over,  that  you  casually  checked,  that  the  Old  Man  signed — it  resulted  in 
the  submission  of  an  improper  DD  553,  Absentee  Wanted  by  the  Military  Authorities. 

Within  recent  months  local  police  have  tried  to  apprehend  soldiers  home  on  leave 
and  pass  ; allotments  providing  family  support  have  been  stopped  ; families  have  been 
subject  to  embarrassing  investigation — all  because  of  incorrect  morning  report  entries. 
TAGO  urges  these  four  steps  to  prevent  such  ludicrous  situations:  1)  On  AWOL  from 
enroute  to  j oin. ..  .always  check  with  the  losing  organization  to  see  if  the  orders  have 
been  changed.  2)  Check  with  post  locator  to  see  if  the  individual  arrived  but  was  re- 
assigned by  post  personnel.  3)  Check  the  DD  553  against  the  roster  of  the  local  Data 
Processing  Unit  before  submitting  it.  4)  Give  the  Old  Man  a helping  hand  by  making  sure 
that  the  report  of  inquiry  is  thorough,  especially  in  combat  zones. 

TAX  BENEFIT  FOR  RETIREES.  Troops  facing  retirement  are  due  for  income  tax  break  on 
Servicemen's  Family  Protection  Plan.  New  law  amending  Internal  Revenue  Code  trims 
from  gross  income  the  amount  retired  pay  was  reduced  to  set  up  annuity.  Also  slashed 
from  total  income  is  amount  equal  to  all  reductions  made  prior  to  1966  plus  all  deposits. 
Under  new  law,  survivor  may  exempt  up  to  $5,000  from  taxable  income  after  1965  if 
serviceman  gets  disability  retirement  and  dies  before  reaching  retirement  age.  Another 
change  provides  that  annuity  paid  survivor  will  not  be  regarded  as  gift  for  federal 
gift  tax  purposes.  In  mill  are  changes  to  retired  pay  accounts  for  taxable  income  and 
withholding  tax.  RSFPP  will  issue  certificates  reflecting  amounts  reduced  from  pay, 
or  deposits  made,  from  retirement  date  through  1965.  Certificate  may  be  used  to 
back  up  claims  made  on  W-2  forms  for  1966  and  later  years.  Legal  Assistance  Officers 
can  answer  questions. 

JOINT  TRAVEL  REGULATIONS  to  be  changed  1 September  to  permit  serviceman  to 
convert  temporary  storage  to  non-temporary  when  and  if  personal  situation  may 
change.  Also,  under  some  conditions,  reverse  may  be  put  into  effect. 

LOOKING  FOR  HIGH  INTEREST  on  savings?  House  Armed  Services  Committee  approved  bill 
to  pay  interest  rates  up  to  10  percent  on  savings  of  GIs  serving  overseas.  Administration 
requested  action  to  boost  rate  from  present  4 percent  to  discourage  servicemen  and 
dependents  from  spending  in  foreign  countries. 

TRAVEL  REDUCTION.  Presidential  memorandum  reminds  heads  of  executive  departments 
and  agencies  to  defer  expenditures  where  possible  ; also  to  defer  filling  vacant 
positions  and  forego  some  previously  planned  travel.  Directive  states:  "It  should 
be  possible  to  reduce  travel  that  might  be  desirable  rather  than  essential." 

NEXT  OF  KIN  GOLD  STAR.  House  bill  calling  for  Gold  Star  lapel  buttons  for  next-of-kin 
of  members  of  Armed  Forces  who  have  died  in  cold  war  incidents  after  30  June  1958  is 
being  supported  by  Department  of  Defense. 

CONGRESS  CONSIDERS  proposal  by  D0D  to  reimburse  service  personnel  for  official  use  of 
P0V  for  parking  fees,  ferry  fares  and  toll  charges.  PCS  travel  also  is  covered.  If 
enacted,  benefits  will  parallel  those  of  civilian  employees. 


NO  ARMY  DIGEST  THIS  MONTH? 
SEND  FOR 


SERGEANT  SHERLOCK,  “Your  job  A-D,”  said  the  CO,  “is  to  track  down  our 

missing  copies  of  Army  Digest.  We  didn’t  get  any  this 
AGENT  AD  . . . month.  In  fact,  we  didn’t  get  PS  magazine,  or  safety 

posters,  or  army  school  catalogs,  either.  Fnd  out  why, 
A-D!” 


AH  HAH  ! 
A CLUE  . . . 


Interrogating  the  Publications  Officer  first,  Agent  A-D 
asked:  “You  mean  those  are  all  ordered  on  DA  Form 
12-4  dated  1 December  1965?  We  didn’t  submit  a new 
form?  That  is  a clue!” 


SUCCESS.  HE’S 
PINPOINTED 
THE  PROBLEM  . . . 


“Well,  CO,  it’s  this  way,”  said  A-D.  “Someone  didn’t 
read  DA  Circular  310-1  ...  so  no  new  DA  Form  12-4 
was  submitted  to  Baltimore  AG  Publications  Center.  As 
a result,  no  Army  Digests  and  other  publications  were 
received  by  pinpoint  distribution.” 


B3A11MY  DICE 


DA  Circulai'  260-10  suggests  minimum  Army  Digest  circulation  at  one  per  officer  and  one  per  ten  enlisted  men  and  DA  civilians 
. . . BUT,  if  more  are  needed,  any  reasonable  amount  can  be  ordered  on  DA  Form  12-4. 


VOTE.. 


DEFEND  YOUR  AMERICAN  HERITAG 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


July  15,  1966 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES 

Two  incidents  of  the  past  few  days  have  again  reminded  us  of  the 

need  to  be  constantly  vigilant  in  defense  of  the  security  of  our  nation. 

In  one,  an  effort  was  made  by  agents  of  a foreign  power  to  penetrate 
the  Department  of  State  with  a listening  device,  an  attempt  which  was 
frustrated  by  the  alertness  of  a loyal  Department  employee  and  the 
skill  of  the  F.B.  I.  In  the  other,  a retired  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
was  indicted  and  arrested  on  espionage  conspiracy  charges. 

I bring  these  cases  to  your  attention  as  a means  of  emphasizing  the 
responsibility  we  share  for  safeguarding  our  vital  national  interests. 
The  United  States  seeks  amity  with  all  nations.  It  wishes  to  give  to 
the  representatives  of  every  nation  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
action  within  our  borders  consistent  with  our  national  security.  We 
must  not,  however,  be  lulled  into  dropping  our  guard  against  those 
who  do  not  wish  us  well  and  are  ready  to  exploit  weaknesses  of 
character  or  official  carelessness  to  our  country's  detriment. 

Our  security  services  are  professional  and  efficient.  All  but  a very 
few  of  those  in  public  service  are  patriotic  beyond  temptation  and  are 
alert  and  discreet  in  the  conduct  of  their  duties.  But  dangers  persist. 
The  incidents  to  which  I have  referred  demonstrate  that  in  every  area 
where  our  national  security  may  be  affected,  we  must  continue  to 
maintain  the  highest  standards  of  vigilance  and  self-discipline. 
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ing by  Spec  6 William  Dolan.  Back  cover,  orig- 
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cific, depicts  the  civic  action  side  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 
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SUCCESSFUL  SAVINGS  BOND  CAMPAIGN.  Silver  Anniversary  Campaign  of 
Army  Savings  Bond  Program  shows  that  Armywide  participation  (as  of 
30  June)  is  79  percent  (counting  both  military  and  civilian)  and  is 
the  highest  combined  rate  ever  reached  in  DA.  It  exceeds  the  75  per- 
cent minimum  objective  set  by  the  President  for  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Kudos  all  around. 

DISTINCTIVE  INSIGNIA  now  are  authorized  for  noncolor  bearing  units  of 
divisions  and  separate  brigades,  flexible  battalions  (as  opposed  to 
color  bearing  organizations,  these  are  battalion  sized  units  that  may 
receive  or  lose  companies  or  detachments  as  mission  determines)  and 
NCO  Academies  organized  at  Corps  or  higher  levels.  Units  previously 
authorized  an  insignia  which  was  never  manufactured  because  of  war- 
time restrictions,  may  now  adopt  the  authorized  insignia.  Queries 
on  authorization  and  requests  for  insignia  may  be  directed  to 
Commanding  Officer,  The  Institute  of  Heraldry,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314. 

INCENTIVE  AWARDS.  SFC  Billy  Soles  of  the  Missile  and  Munitions 
Center  and  School,  Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  is  slated  to  get  $990  ; 
1LT  Robert  A.  Bell,  Pueblo  Army  Depot,  $910;  SP5  Harvey  I.  McClain, 
Missile  Support  Command,  $30;  and  CWO  John  C.  Johnson  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  in  Vietnam,  $885.  Just  for  submitting  a suggestion. 
Under  new  law  (89-198) , military  men  can  now  receive  the  same  amount 
as  civilians  for  suggestion  awards--up  to  $25,000.  Previously, 
money  for  soldiers  came  from  non-appropriated  funds.  Translated, 
that  means  suggestors  generally  received  a maximum  of  $25  and  a 
three-day  pass.  Now  25  G's  is  the  limit,  depending  upon  how  much 
you  save  the  government  in  money  or  "intangibles".  Last  year 
civilians  saved  the  government  $25  million  under  this  program.  To 
get  $25,000?  Come  up  with  an  idea  that  would  save  at  least  35 
million  dollars. 

SELECTED  RESERVE  FORCE  units  that  began  training  on  accelerated 
schedule  last  November,  have  advanced  to  point  where  most  now  come 
under  a modified  accelerated  training  program.  Units  which  have 
achieved  required  readiness  goals  will  be  holding  58  drills  instead 
of  72  during  this  Fiscal  Year.  The  SRF,  composed  for  150,400  men,  is 
organized  into  three  divisions,  six  separate  brigades  and  smaller 
units  of  National  Guard  and  U.  S.  Army  Reserve. 

BOOST  in  monthly  clothing  maintenance  allowance  means  increase 
of  about  16.7  percent  to  enlisted  men  and  women,  due  to  previ- 
ously announced  clothing  cost  rise.  Initial  clothing  allowance 
also  is  raised  by  Department  of  Defense  to  26.7  percent. 

SPECIAL  FORCES  1LT  Charles  O.  Williams  inducted  into  Fort  Benning's 
OCS  Hall  of  Fame.  He  joins  14  other  graduates  of  Infantry  OCS  who 
are  Medal  of  Honor  winners. 
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WHO'S  NEWS — MG  George  A.  Carver  awarded  Distinguished  Service  Medal  on  retirement 
from  Army  while  serving  as  Commanding  General  U.S.  Army  Alaska... Dr.  Fritz  Engelmann 
awarded  D/A  Distinguished  Civilian  Service  Medal  for  service  as  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  Program  Manager  of  joint  U.S.-FRG  Main  Battle  Tank  Program. .. GEN  Harold  K. 
Johnson,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  awarded  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  highest  non-combat 
award,  by  Secretary  of  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  on  behalf  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson... 
Dr.  Samuel  J.  Rabinowitz  designated  Acting  Deputy  Director,  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  Department  of  Defense  to  replace  Dr.  Robert  A.  Frosch,  nominated 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy  for  Research  and  Development .. .MG  Ethan  A.  Chapman, 
reassigned  from  Headquarters,  U.S.  Forces  Japan  as  commanding  general,  Western  Region 
NORAD/CONAD,  and  additional  duty  as  CG,  6th  Region,  ARADCOM...LG  Leonard  D.  Heaton, 

Army  Surgeon  General,  has  had  tour  of  duty  extended  to  1 December  1968  by  order  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson... MG  Kenneth  G.  Wickham  is  named  The  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Army. . . 

STRENGTH  of  Viet  Cong  estimated  between  255,000  and  270,000,  Department  of  Defense  says 
— includes  122  combat  battalions  with  another  13  in  support,  and  part-time  guerrillas 
and  VC  political  and  technical  cadres.  About  a third  of  combat  battalions  are  North 
Vietnamese. 

TWO  NEW  units  added  to  ARSTRIKE,  Army  component  of  U.S.  Strike  Command,  both 
at  Army  Missile  and  Munitions  Center  School,  Redstone  Arsenal,  both  organized  to 
support  intensified  combat  training  given  to  high-readiness  units.  They  are  522d 
Ordnance  Company  (Ammunition)  and  200th  Ordnance  Detachment  (HAWK  Missile). 

RECRUITING  REVAMPED — U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  at  Fox  Hill,  Virginia,  is  now 
responsible  for  world-wide  recruiting  activities,  supervising  five  districts,  74 
Armed  Forces  Examining  and  Entrance  Stations,  1,034  recruiting  stations.  Number 
of  recruiters  has  been  upped  from  1,750  to  2,000.  Department  of  Army  message  to  field 
holds  in  current  posts  men  assigned  or  attached  to  recruiting  and  processing  duties. 

EXPEDITIONARY  ARMED  FORCES  MEDAL  now  authorized  if  you  have  engaged  in  operations 
in  any  of  nine  active  military  operations  or  conflicts  that  have  occurred  sub- 
sequent to  July  1958,  in  which  U.  S.  units  have  participated  or  are  now 
participating.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  designates  these  as:  Berlin,  Lebanon, 
Quemoy  and  Matsu,  Taiwan  Straits,  the  Congo,  Laos,  Vietnam,  Dominican 
Republic,  Cuba. 

OLD  GRADS  of  former  Army  Information  School  and  the  old  Armed  Forces  Information 

School now  the  Defense  Information  School,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana 

are  asked  to  send  in  current  information  on  names  and  addresses  to  be  included 
in  a roster. 

WAC  STUDENT  PROGRAM.  Army  Student  Program  for  potential  WAC  officers  approved  on 
experimental  basis  for  Fiscal  Year  67,  will  retain  selected  graduates  of  WAC  College 
Junior  Course  on  active  duty  as  E-4s  during  senior  year  of  college.  Upon  graduation, 
will  be  advanced  to  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  USAR,  with  concurrent  active  duty 
for  two  years. 
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ZIP  CODE  use  is  stressed  in  instruction  issued  by  Department  of  Defense.  All  services 
have  been  notified  to  use  Post  Office  Department's  Zoning  Improvement  Plan  (Zip  Code) 
no  later  than  1 January  1967.  Personnel  are  to  use  the  code  when  known,  and  the  National 
Zip  Code  Directory  where  available  during  phase-in  period. 

WHAT'S  TO  READ?  In  Vietnam  some  200,000  newspapers,  paperback  books,  magazines  are 
provided  to  servicemen  each  month,  reports  1st  Logistical  Command.  Most  popular — 
adventure  stories  in  paperback,  detective  fiction  second.  Large  numbers  read  historical 
non-fiction,  technical  manuals.  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  unit  and  local  official 
publications  are  widely  read. 

ALL  AT  SEA  about  Army  future? — then  maybe  this  is  for  you.  Men  are  wanted  for 
service  aboard  the  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  Army's  aircraft  repair  ship  now  in 
Vietnam.  On  wanted  list,  some  half  hundred  MOS,  grades  E-6  and  up.  You  can 
apply  through  channels  to  Office  of  Personnel  Operations,  Washington,  D.  C., 
ATTN:  EPADR-I . 

COST  OF  being  well  dressed  WAC  has  gone  down  slightly,  it's  reported  as  clothing  sales 
stores  quote  wool  coat  at  $20.30  which  is  down  $2.60;  blue  denim  skirt  at  $2.60,  or 
$1.40  less;  handbags  down  $4.70  to  $11.70.  However,  dress  shoes  went  up  a dollar  to 
$8.00. 

COMBAT  ARTISTS  have  begun  documenting  Army's  activities  in  Vietnam  for  future  history. 

A team  of  five,  four  enlisted  men  and  a lieutenant,  already  there  is  first  of  three  pro- 
posed under  newly-expanded  Combat  Artist  Program.  They  will  put  in  two  months  interpret- 
ing in  various  permanent  art  media,  the  Army"s  installations,  operations,  local  environ- 
ment, customs  of  the  country.  From  there  they  will  spend  two  months  in  another  area  to 
complete  their  works  for  Army's  War  Art  Collection.  Selections  were  made  through 
Army-wide  talent  hunt  by  Army  Crafts  Program.  In  the  first  group  are  LT  John  0.  Wehrle  ; 
SP  4 Rober  A.  Blum;  SP  4 Robert  C.  Knight  ; SP  4 Paul  Rickert  ; PFC  Ronald  A.  Pepin. 

LETTER  you  write  in  Freedoms  Foundation  Awards  Program,  between  now  and  1 
November,  may  win  you  top  award  of  $1,000,  or  one  of  50  awards  of  a C note,  or 
another  50  of  a fifty  buck  bill.  Sub j ect  this  year — " "Defending  Freedom  Safe- 
guards America."  Write  or  type  on  one  side  of  paper;  be  sure  you  give  name, 
rank,  military  address,  home  address.  Address  is  Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley 
Forge,  Pennsylvania,  19481. 

NEW  PROMOTION  PLAN Department  of  Army  announces  it  intends  to  give  field  commanders 

authority  to  promote  officers  to  temporary  grade  of  captain  without  central  selection 
board  and  recommendation  list.  Plan  would  go  into  effect  after  present  recommendation 
lists  are  exhausted.  Promotions  would  be  made  on  same  basis  as  promotions  to  first 
lieutenant . 
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A new  voice  for  enlisted  members 

This  Is  The  Man 

William  O.  Wooldridge 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 

A bright  page  was  added  to  the  191-year  history  of 
the-  U.S.  Army  in  mid-July  at  a colorful  ceremony  at 
the  Pentagon  marking  the  appointment  of  the  first  Ser- 
geant Major  of  the  Army.  Sergeant  Major  William  O. 
Wooldridge  was  selected  and  sworn  in  by  General  Har- 
old K.  Johnson,  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

Wooldridge  is  a much  decorated  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  Vietnam.  He  holds  the  Silver  Star  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  Bronze  Star  Medal,  Air  Medal  with  five  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters,  Army  Commendation  Medal  with  two 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Combat 
Infantryman  Badge  with  star  (second  award). 

The  43  year-old  veteran  has  given  25  years  service 
to  the  Army,  16  of  which  have  been  spent  overseas. 
He  fought  as  a member  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
during  the  Normandy  invasion  and  was  back  with  the 
“Big  Red  One”  in  Vietnam  when  appointed  to  his  new 
position.  He  was  chosen  from  nominees  among  the 
4700  Sergeants  Major  throughout  the  Army. 

The  unprecedented  investiture  began  when  General 
Johnson  escorted  the  Army’s  senior  noncommissioned 
officer  from  the  Pentagon  through  an  Honor  Guard 
cordon  to  the  reviewing  stand  near  the  Mall  Entrance. 

As  General  Johnson  and  Sergeant  Major  Wooldridge 
took  the  stand,  four  ruffles  and  flourishes  and  the 
General’s  March  were  played  by  the  U.S.  Army  Band. 
A 19-gun  salute  was  fired. 

Following  the  Band’s  presentation  and  the  salute, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Army’s  Sergeant  Major 
inspected  members  of  the  3d  Infantry  (The  Old 
Guard).  Upon  their  return  to  the  stand  the  National 
Anthem  was  played.  General  Johnson  then  read  the 
orders  charging  Sergeant  Major  Wooldridge  with  his 
new  duties.  The  Chief  of  Staff  introduced  SGM  Wool- 
dridge and  his  wife  and  five  children  to  the  civilian  and 
military  dignitaries  present  for  the  ceremony. 

In  a press  conference  following  the  ceremony,  the 
newly  appointed  Army  Sergeant  Major  said  he  would 
act  as  adviser  and  consultant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on 
matters  pertaining  to  enlisted  men’s  morale,  training, 
pay  and  promotion.  “To  do  this  effectively,”  he  said, 
“I  want  to  talk  to  the  men  and  I want  them  to  talk 
to  me.”  — SSG  Carl  Martin  Photos  by  SP5  Lou  White 

An  Army  milestone  is  reached  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  swears  in 
Army’s  first  Sergeant  Major. 
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Sergeant  Major,  U.S.  Army,  William  O.  Wooldridge. 


Members  of  the  Third  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard)  stand  tall  as 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Harold  K.  Johnson  and  Army 
Sergeant  Major  Wooldridge  render  salute  in  trooping  the  line. 
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New  Lady 
At  the  Top 

The  new  Director  of  the  United  States  Women’s  Army  Corps 
looks  the  part.  Colonel  Elizabeth  P.  Hoisington  is  an  attractive, 
gracious  lady  who  thinks  and  lives  in  terms  of  the  United  States 
Army.  That  means  the  entire  Army,  of  course,  but,  in  particular, 
the  Women’s  Army  Corps.  It  is  as  though  her  entire  life  has  been 
a preparation  for  assuming  this  responsibility. 

Who  is  Colonel  Hoisington?  A careful  reading  of  her  official 
biography  will  reveal  that  she  is  a seasoned  and  capable  com- 
mander and  administrator.  She  was  a member  of  the  original 
WAAC,  enlisting  in  November  1942.  London,  Tokyo,  Paris — 
the  top  international  commands;  but  also  meat-and-potato  tours 
at  Camp  Cooke,  California,  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts,  and  Fort 
Lee,  Virginia  when  it  was  the  WAC  Center. 

She  stresses  the  importance  of  a professional  approach  to  mili- 
tary training: 

“Among  other  things  I believe  in  education  and  service.  Our 
women  have  marvelous  opportunities  for  both.  Here  at  the  Cen- 
ter, elsewhere  in  the  States,  wherever  they  are  assigned.  We  see 
our  mission  as  providing  combat  support  to  the  Army  to  the 
utmost  extent.” 

Colonel  Hoisington  was  born  to  command.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  an  Army  brat,  and  is  herself  an  Army  brat.  She  recalls  with 
affection  the  between-the-wars  Army  of  her  childhood. 

“Once  I remember  my  father  got  orders  to  a new  post  away 
up  in  New  York  State.  A tiny  place.  The  28th  Infantry  was 
there.  No  one  knew  where  it  was — except  the  War  Department. 
I had  a geography  book  which  carried  Army  posts  on  its  map. 
We  found  it  that  way.  It  was  a wonderful  place.” 

Her  father  was  the  late  Colonel  Gregory  Hoisington.  Her 
mother,  Mrs.  Gregory  Hoisington,  resides  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Her  three  brothers  are  colonels  in  the  United  States  Army, 
which — with  the  new  WAC  Director — makes  four  in  this  gen- 
eration. 

As  might  be  expected,  Colonel  Hoisington  plans  no  sweeping 
changes  in  the  conduct  of  operations  within  the  Corps. 

“Nor,”  she  adds  softly,  “do  we  intend  to  take  over  the  Army 
as  some  men  may  fear.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  one-hundred  and  ninety-one  years.” 

What  about  “petticoat  channels”? 

“They  exist,  but  we  prefer  to  work  through  normal  channels. 
We  are  part  of  the  Army,  not  an  appendage  or  an  afterthought. 
I’ll  put  it  this  way:  we’ll  row  just  as  hard  as  everyone  else  in 
doing  the  job— harder,  if  need  be — but  let  us  do  the  rowing.” 

In  running  the  WAC  Center  and  School  since  November  1964 
the  colonel  has  quietly  worked  toward  instilling  ideals  of  citizen- 
ship and  a consciousness  of  worthy  traditions  in  the  young  women 
who  have  joined  the  Corps. 

“Remember  that  ours  is  an  all-volunteer  force.  We  have  so 
many  things  to  teach  our  people.  We’re  proud  of  what’s  been 
done  but  we’re  not  resting  on  our  laurels.  Every  day  gives  us  all 
a chance  to  serve  our  Army  better.” 

Part  of  the  American  genius  for  accomplishment  stems  from 
our  ability  to  provide  sound  leaders  at  the  required  time.  The 
Women’s  Army  Corps  reflects  in  great  measure  this  ability. 

SFC  Warren  Le  Mon  Photos  by  SP5  Lou  White 
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• I AROUND  THE  WORLD 


U.  S.  Army 

Civic  Action 
World  Wide 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Karl  T.  Rettstatt 


A Lieutenant  General,  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  in  the  Far  East — 

A civil  affairs  unit  supporting  a combat  unit  in 
Vietnam — 

A civic  action  survey  mobile  training  team  advising 
and  assisting  the  military  forces  of  a developirig  nation 
plan  and  implement  a civic  action  program — 

A Sub-Sector  advisor  in  Vietnam  advising  his  coun- 
terpart, the  District  Chief,  on  the  non-military  aspects 
of  the  District  operations — 

All  these  form  the  spectrum  of  the  U.  S.  Army’s 
world-wide  civic  affairs  operations.  At  the  upper  end 
of  this  spectrum  is  military  government/civil  affairs 
as  in  World  War  II,  while  at  the  lower  end  is  civic 
action. 

The  closest  thing  to  full  military  government  today 
is  the  Army’s  administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 
but  this  is  a far  cry  from  the  control  exercised  in 
occupied  Germany  or  Japan  following  World  War  II. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  is  very  much  involved 
in  civic  action  activities  at  the  lower  end  of  the  civil 
affairs  spectrum. 

Increasing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  civil 
affairs  has  developed  in  the  Army.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this — 

■ acceptance  of  stability  operations  as  the  third  prin- 
cipal mission  of  the  Army — 

■ the  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  build- 
up in  Vietnam  with  their  attendant  military-civil  re- 
lationship problems  necessitating  civil  affairs  support — 

■ rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  civic  action 
concept  both  by  the  U.  S.  government  and  by  govem- 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  KARL  T.  RETTSTATT,  Infantry,  is  Chief,  Civic  Ac- 
tion  Branch,  Directorate  of  Civil  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Military  Operations. 
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ments  and  military  forces  of  developing  nations — 

realization  that  military  factors  cannot  be  considered 
out  of  context  with  political,  economic  and  social 
factors. 

In  this  era  of  stability  operations,  civil  affairs  par- 
ticipation consists  generally  of  staff  and  team  activities 
rather  than  large  unit  operations,  although  a civil 
affairs  company  supported  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  two  CA  companies 
support  U.  S.  forces  in  Vietnam.  Most  of  these  activ- 
ities are  concerned  with  the  development  of  good 
working  relationships  between  indigenous  military 
forces  and  their  own  people  or  with  establishing  and 
fostering  such  relationships  between  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  and  a local  population. 

Development  of  proper  military-civil  relationships 
in  a country  is  an  effective  means  of  utilizing  military 
capabilities  in  fighting  and  winning  a cold  war.  At- 
titudes, programs  and  methods  of  operation  of  military 
forces  which  consider  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
population  will  inspire  confidence  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  population,  thus  welding  the  military 
and  the  people  into  an  effective  working  team.  Final 
success  is  also  dependent  upon  a definite  program  of 
relationships  with  the  local  populace,  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  the  community. 

Civil  affairs  is  thus  the  interaction  of  the  military 
and  civilian  modes  of  society.  All  army  units  today 
must  recognize  that  civil  affairs  functions  are  inherent 
in  all  military  operations  and  must  insure  that  part 
of  their  training  time  is  devoted  to  this  field.  Tactical 
units  may  overlook  this  requirement  and  combat  arms 


officers  are  at  times  deficient  in  this  respect. 

When  the  civil  affairs  function  becomes  more  bother- 
some to  the  commander  than  is  acceptable  in  terms  of 
his  other  responsibilities,  he  may  require  individual 
civil  affairs  specialists,  teams  or  entire  tailored  civil 
affairs  units  to  assist  him.  Such  is  the  case  in  Vietnam. 

Today  throughout  the  Army,  you  will  find  G and 
J level  civil  affairs  staff  elements  in  most  division  and 
higher  level  headquarters.  In  Vietnam  brigades  are 
authorized  CA  staff  sections.  Battalion  level  units  have 
often  found  it  necessary  to  assign  additional  civil 
affairs/civic  action  duties  to  battalion  staff  officers. 
Most  combat  battalions  recommend  an  S-5  or  civil 
affairs  augmentation  to  the  battalion  staff. 

In  the  U.  S.  advisory  effort  there,  sector  (Province) 
and  sub-sector  (District)  advisory  personnel  are 
spending  as  much  or  more  of  their  time  on  civil  affairs 
type  activities  as  on  purely  military  matters.  Military 
Assistance  Command  Vietnam  (MACV)  is  considering 
a requirement  to  send  selected  sector  and  sub-sector 
advisory  personnel  to  courses  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Civil 
Affairs  School,  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  as  part  of 
their  predeployment  training. 

To  provide  its  command  and  area  civil  affairs 
support  and  civil  affairs/civic  action  mobile  training 
teams,  the  Army  maintains  the  95th  Civil  Affairs 
Group,  the  42d  Civil  Affairs  Company  and  the  2d 
Civil  Affairs  Company  at  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia.  The 
42d  CA  company  supported  operations  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  The  25th  CA  Detachment  remained 
there  to  support  the  U.  S.  element  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Peacekeeping  Force  (IAPF). 
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The  41st  and  29th  Civil  Affairs  Companies  now  sup- 
port U.  S.  forces  in  Vietnam.  The  41st  is  attached 
to  Field  Force  I,  operating  in  the  Vietnamese  II 
Corps  area,  while  the  29th  supports  the  III  Marine 
Amphibious  Forces  in  the  Vietnamese  I Corps  area. 
Both  units  were  tailored  for  the  job.  As  an  example, 
the  41st  CA  Company  contains,  in  addition  to  other 
functional  specialists  teams,  16  specially  organized 
six-man  teams  to  support  refugee  relief  operations 
throughout  Vietnam.  These  teams  work  in  close  co- 
ordination with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID),  volunteer  relief  organizations,  local  of- 
ficials, as  well  as  the,  U.  S.  military  forces. 

Comprising  the  remaining  element  of  the  active  Army 
civil  affairs  capability  are  Civil  Affairs  Augmentation 
Detachments  assigned  to  the  regionally  oriented  Special 
Action  Forces  (SAF’s).  The  1st  CA  Company  as- 
signed to  Middle  East  SAF  is  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina;  the  97th  CA  Group  stationed  on 
Okinawa  is  part  of  the  Asian  SAF;  and  the  3d  CA 
Detachment  assigned  to  U.  S.  Army  Forces  Southern 
Command  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  These  active 
Army  assets  are  geared  to  deal  with  current  operational 
situations,  rather  than  the  military  government  type 
civil  affairs  operations  of  the  past. 

Backing  up  these  elements  are  77  Reserve  Civil 
Affairs  units  consisting  of  three  Area  A Headquarters, 
1 1 Area  B Headquarters,  20  Groups  and  43  com- 
panies as  well  as  individual  CA  reservists  serving  in 
reinforcement  training  units.  These  units  can  perform 
over  the  entire  civil  affairs  spectrum  of  military 
government. 


Despite  military  and  public  interest  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Vietnam,  much  of  the  Army’s  civil  affairs 
effort  today,  particularly  civic  action,  is  taking  place 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  During  FY  66  in  Latin 
America  alone  the  Army  supports  civic  action  pro- 
grams in  17  countries,  ranging  from  training  indigenous 
personnel  at  the  U.  S.  Army  School  of  the  Americas 
in  Panama  and  in  stateside  service  schools,  to  ex- 
tensive mobile  training  team  (MTT)  support,  and  to 
material  and  advisory  support  of  broad-based  local 
civic  action  programs. 

Since  the  rebirth  of  the  civic  action  concept  in 
1958  and  the  dispatch  of  the  first  Civic  Action  MTT 
to  Guatemala  in  1960,  the  Army  has  dispatched  more 
than  100  purely  civic  action  MTT’s.  These  teams  have 
ranged  in  size  from  one  to  50  officers  for  periods 
ranging  from  two  weeks  to  a year.  These  MTT’s  are 
of  two  basic  types — survey  teams  and  functional  spe- 
cialist teams.  Basic  mission  of  the  survey  team,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  to  survey  the  needs  and  capabilities 
of  the  host  country  and  its  military  establishment 
to  develop  and  execute  a civic  action  program.  The 
team  works  in  conjunction  with  U.  S.  and  host  country 
agencies,  as  well  as  with  private  and  international 
agencies.  Final  result  of  this  collective  effort  is  develop- 
ment of  a comprehensive  civic  action  plan,  including 
the  initial  requirement  for  follow-on  functional  spe- 
cialist teams. 

These  purely  functional  specialist  teams  take  many 
forms.  An  example  is  the  20  man  engineer  civic  action 
team  currently  deployed  for  a year  to  the  West  African 
country  of  Guinea  to  equip  and  train  an  engineer 
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construction  company  for  the  Guinean  army.  The 
plans  now  call  for  the  Guinea  unit  to  build  roads 
from  Bamako,  the  capital  city,  to  remote  regions. 

Most  civic  action  teams  operate  in  fields  of  con- 
struction, engineering,  health  and  sanitation.  Others 
have  been  provided  in  agriculture,  food  processing, 
water  resources  development,  communications,  reset- 
tlement, vocational  training,  literacy  training  and  trans- 
portation, to  name  but  a few. 

Civic  action  MTT’s,  like  all  mobile  training  teams, 
are  dispatched  at  the  request  of  the  host  country  and 
their  primary  mission  is  one  of  training  the  local  mil- 
itary to  improve  their  skills  and  capabilities  that  will 
aid  in  developing  their  own  countries. 

WHAT  of  the  future?  Old  prejudices  and  the  con- 
cept that  civil  affairs  and  military  government  are 


synonymous  is  gradually  being  overcome.  The  Army 
officer  of  today  is  increasingly  aware  of  the  interplay 
of  the  military,  political,  social  and  economic  factors 
and  that  none  of  the  factors  can  be  considered  out 
of  context  with  the  others. 

Lessons  learned  from  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Vietnam  have  caused  commanders  to  place  added 
emphasis  on  insuring  that  civil  affairs  functions  are 
being  properly  performed.  These  lessons,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  civil  affairs  in  the 
counterinsurgency  environment,  have  caused  the  Army 
to  take  a hard  look  at  ways  and  means  of  improving 
its  capabilities  in  the  civil  affairs  field. 

And  what  of  civic  action?  Increasingly  civic  action 
is  mentioned  in  discussion  of  our  Foreign  Assistance 
Programs.  The  1965  amendments  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  placed  greater  emphasis  on  civic 
action.  The  major  effect  of  these  amendments  is  to 
make  civic  action  activities  in  less  developed  friendly 
nations  one  of  the  specific  objectives  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Program. 

In  his  Foreign  Aid  message  to  Congress  1 February, 
President  Johnson  included  the  following  section  on 
civic  action:  “This  new  act  will  provide  greater  empha- 
sis on  civic  action  programs.  We  shall  give  new  stress 
to  civic  action  programs  through  which  local  troops 
build  schools  and  roads  and  provide  literacy  training 
and  health  services.  Through  these  programs  military 
personnel  are  able  to  play  a more  constructive  role 
in  their  society,  and  to  establish  better  relations  with 
the  civilian  population.” 

Civic  action  is  here  to  stay,  and  the  Army  will 
remain  in  the  forefront  in  this  endeavor.  Inherently, 
civic  action  is  a positive  program  with  positive  aims 
leading  to  positive  gains.  As  an  element  of  the  civil 
affairs  spectrum,  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
Army  operations  worldwide. 


There’s  A Difference — 

CIVIL  AFFAIRS  comprises  phases  of  activities 
of  a commander  that  embrace  relationship  be- 
tween military  forces  and  civil  authorities  and 
people  in  a friendly  country  or  area  when  military 
forces  are  present. 

CIVIC  ACTION  is  use  of  preponderantly  indige- 
nous military  forces  on  projects  useful  to  the  local 
population  at  all  levels  in  such  fields  as  educa- 
tion, training,  public  works,  agriculture,  transpor- 
tation, communications,  health,  sanitation  and 
others  contributing  to  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment, which  would  also  serve  to  improve 
the  standing  of  the  military  forces  with  the  popu- 
lation. (U.  S.  forces  may  at  times  advise  or  engage 
in  military  civic  action  in  oversea  areas.)  'SU' 
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Meritorious  mention  takes  many  forms: 
It’s  a matter  of 


Men  and  Medals 


“MENTIONED  in  dispatches” 
used  to  be  the  only  way  the  Army 
had  of  recognizing  deeds  of  valor. 
That  was  back  in  the  days  before 
awards  and  decorations  were  au- 
thorized for  acts  of  heroism,  when 
commanders  would  include  in  their 
dispatches  or  in  battle  reports  the 
activities  of  various  members  of  the 
command. 

In  Vietnam  Brigadier  General  Wil- 
lard Pearson,  when  commanding 
general  of  1st  Brigade,  101st  Air- 
borne Division,  revived  the  practice. 
Reports  of  outstanding  actions  by 
individuals  are  sent  through  com- 
mand channels,  then  published  in 
the  brigade’s  daily  bulletin  and 
weekly  newspaper. 

“This  not  only  inspires  prompt 
recognition  for  valorous  action  but 
provides  a tangible  check  list  for 
more  formal  awards  after  the  battle 
subsides,”  General  Pearson  stated. 

At  the  same  time,  award  of  for- 
mal decorations  is  being  speeded 
up  to  make  the  Army’s  awards  and 
decorations  program  more  respon- 
sive to  field  requirements.  U.  S. 
Army  Vietnam  now  has  been  dele- 
gated authority  to  award  the  Silver 
Star  and  lesser  medals  directly. 
Award  authority  for  the  Distin- 


guished Flying  Cross  and  lesser 
medals  further  has  been  delegated 
to  two-star  commanders.  U.  S.  Mil- 
itary Assistance  Command  Vietnam 
has  Silver  Star  award  authority;  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Army 
Pacific  retains  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  award  authority. 

The  Army  has  approved  adoption 
of  a Valorous  Unit  Award  for 
recognition  of  unit  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion; it  ranks  between  Distinguished 
Unit  Citation  and  Meritorious 
Unit  Citation — comparable  to  ac- 
tion which  would  mean  a Silver 
Star  for  an  individual.  A change  to 
AR  672-5-1  (6  April  66)  states  that 
individual  members  of  a unit  to 
which  the  VUC  was  awarded  are 
entitled  to  wear  an  emblem  con- 
sisting of  a scarlet  ribbon  in  a gold 
frame  with  oak  leaves,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  the  Silver  Star 
ribbon  design. 

A new  Meritorious  Unit  Cita- 
tion emblem  has  been  authorized 
for  wear  on  the  right  breast  pocket. 
Previously  it  was  worn  on  the  right 
sleeve.  It  is  a scarlet  ribbon  framed 
with  gold  border  with  oak  leaves. 
Criteria  for  award  remains  un- 
changed, however. 

Further,  a “V”  device  has  been 


authorized  for  wear  on  the  Joint 
Service  Commendation  Medal;  it 
discerns  between  award  of  the  medal 
for  meritorious  service  not  in  com- 
bat and  for  action  in  combat. 

National  Defense  Service  Medal 
— previously  authorized  for  hon- 
orable active  service  after  26  June 
1950  and  before  28  July  1954 — may 
now  be  awarded  for  honorable  ac- 
tive service  in  the  armed  forces 
performed  anytime  after  21  Decem- 
ber 1960,  under  a directive  issued 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

Foreign  awards  and  decora- 
tions tendered  by  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam — and 
any  other  governments  assisting 
peace  efforts  there — now  may  be 
accepted  and  worn  by  U.  S.  service 
personnel,  under  an  act  signed  by 
President  Johnson.  Those  tendered 
awards  and  decorations  from  any 
other  foreign  country,  however,  are 
required  to  forward  awards  and 
documents  concerning  them  to  The 
Adjutant  General  to  be  held  for 
future  Congressional  action.  Indi- 
viduals serving  in  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program  are  not  authorized 
to  accept  any  foreign  award,  dec- 
oration, gift  under  any  circumstance. 
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U SAREUR- 
READY  IN 
EUROPE 

Harry  B.  Davis 
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A patrol  of  2d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  sets  out 
for  reconnaissance  of  East  German  border  area. 
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PARKS  RANGE  is  probably  the 
only  area  where  Communist  soldiers 
regularly  watch  U.  S.  Army  train- 
ing. The  range,  used  by  United 
States  troops  in  Berlin  for  combat- 
in-cities  training,  lies  up  against  the 
border  between  the  U.  S.  sector  and 
the  Soviet  zone,  in  sight  of  the  big 
Red  watchtowers. 

Berlin  troopers  going  through 
their  paces  at  Parks  don’t  seem  to 
mind  the  fact  that  Communist  bi- 
noculars are  trained  on  them.  If 
anything,  it  adds  zest  to  their  work 
— and  a touch  of  realism. 

Soldiers  of  the  United  States  Ar- 
my, Europe  (USAREUR),  are 
aware  of  the  Soviet  threat.  They’ve 
always  known  that  Communist  sol- 
diers are  within  firing  distance  and 
that  things  could  get  hot  in  a hurry. 
Men  of  USAREUR’s  Berlin  com- 
mand are  literally  surrounded  by 
Communism  and  Communist  guns. 
Troopers  of  USAREUR’s  armored 
cavalry  regiments,  who  patrol  the 
Iron  Curtain,  daily  face  Communist 
soldiers  across  the  plowed  “death 
strip”  created  by  Red  authorities. 
Even  USAREUR  Headquarters,  in 
the  town  of  Heidelberg,  is  a mere 
100  miles  from  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Distances  like  these  dictate  that 
USAREUR  be  constantly  ready  for 
action.  USAREUR  units  must  be 
able  to  carry  out  assigned  tasks 
with  lightning  efficiency.  Their  equip- 

HARRY  B.  DAVIS  is  Editor  of  "Army  in  Europe," 
a publication  of  Public  Affairs  Division,  United 
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ment  must  likewise  be  kept  in  tip- 
top shape,  ready  to  go. 

Unannounced  readiness  tests  held 
at  least  once  a month  insure  that 
units  maintain  this  ready  status. 

If  USAREUR  troops  must  be 
ready  to  fight  at  a moment’s  notice, 
it  is  because  the  Communist  forces 
in  Europe  are  similarly  ready.  They 
are  strong  and  versatile,  well-trained 
and  well-equipped.  They  could  at- 
tack using  either  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional weapons. 

There  are  about  400,000  Soviet 
troops  in  East  Germany,  and  100,- 
000  more  in  Poland  and  Hungary. 
Strong  Soviet  reserves  are  poised 
and  ready  in  western  Russia.  The 
other  Soviet  bloc  countries  of  Eur- 
ope also  have  to  be  considered  in 
the  picture.  Their  combined  forces 
total  about  60  divisions.  Some  of 
these  could  be  counted  on  to  fight 
alongside  Soviet  troops  in  an  attack 
on  the  West.  Others,  of  uncertain 
political  reliability  and  combat  rea- 
diness, would  probably  be  assigned 
to  defense  and  internal  security. 

Soviet  ground  forces  in  eastern 
Europe  are  completely  armored  or 
motorized.  They  are  trained  and 
equipped  for  both  atomic  and  con- 
ventional combat.  Weapons  include 
atomically  capable  missiles,  plenty 
of  armor,  and  amphibious  armored 
personnel  carriers.  Units  have  ex- 
tensive mobile  bridging  equipment. 

The  Soviets  have  large  stockpiles 
of  supplies  and  equipment  in  for- 
ward positions  in  East  Germany — 


probably  sufficient  to  support  Sovi- 
et forces  in  Germany  for  at  least 
a month’s  combat. 

The  Communist  threat  to  Berlin 
is  unique.  Stationed  110  miles  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  USAREUR’s 
Berlin  command  of  several  battal- 
ions— together  with  British  and 
French  units — is  surrounded  by 
heavy  potential  aggressor  forces.  In 
the  Soviet  sector  of  the  city  alone 
(or  on  its  outskirts)  are  several 
Soviet  and  East  German  divisions. 

The  overland  access  routes  to 
West  Berlin  have  been  cut  and  dis- 
rupted by  the  Communists  in  the 
past.  The  same  could  happen  again. 

This  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
Communist  threat  clearly  shows  the 
need  for  USAREUR  and  at  the 
same  time  implies  the  several  USA- 
REUR missions.  In  time  of  war, 
elements  of  USAREUR  would  be 
integrated  into  the  international 
command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization;  in  peacetime 
they  are  under  United  States  com- 
mand. The  USAREUR  missions 
thus  are  twofold.  The  USAREUR 
NATO  mission  is  to  deter  Soviet 
aggression  and  defeat  it  if  it  occurs. 
The  purely  U.  S.  missions  are — sup- 
port of  U.  S.  forces  in  Europe,  con- 
tingency operations,  Berlin  actions, 
and  patrol  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

USAREUR  is  the  Army  compo- 
nent of  the  unified  command  U.  S. 
European  Command  (USEUCOM). 
In  the  NATO  structure,  the  bulk  of 
USAREUR  forces  are  committed  to 

( Continued  on  page  16) 
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Opposite  page — troops  stage  practice  alert  at  a Nike  Hercu- 
les site  while  farm  woman  pays  little  attention  to  maneuver- 
ing troops.  Below,  Hawks  of  32d  Army  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand move  through  a German  town  and  Italian  Alpini  con- 
duct ski  school  for  American  paratroopers. 


the  command  of  NATO  known  as 
Central  Army  Group  (CENTAG), 
whose  commander  is  the  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  USAREUR,  General 
Andrew  P.  O’Meara.  CENTAG  is 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  a key 
area  of  Europe  comprising  central 
and  southern  West  Germany. 

USAREUR  is  made  up  of  five 
major  commands  and  nearly  20  as- 
signed units  and  activities.  About 


When  they  plan  a move  on  a maneuver, 
troops  can  be  pretty  sure  there’ll  be  a 
canteen  following  them  with  hot  food, 
even  in  cold  or  rain. 
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70  per  cent  of  USAREUR’s  man- 
power is  assigned  to  Seventh  Army, 
deployed  along  300  miles  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  in  depth  through 
the  central  and  southern  region  of 
West  Germany.  Seventh  Army  is 
composed  of  five  divisions  (3d  and 
4th  Armored,  and  3d,  8th,  24th  In- 
fantry Divisions)  and  three  armored 
cavalry  regiments  as  well  as  the 
32d  Army  Air  Defense  Command. 
The  five  divisions  and  two  of  the 
three  armored  cavalry  regiments  are 
grouped  into  two  corps,  the  V and 
VII. 

One  major  command  of  USAR- 
EUR,  the  U.  S.  Army  Southern 
European  Task  Force,  is  situated 
in  northern  Italy.  It  is  essentially 
a missile  command  supporting  NA- 
TO forces  that  guard  the  Alpine 


passes  leading  down  into  the  Ital- 
ian peninsula.  SETAF  is  an  inte- 
grated command  comprising  both 
Italian  and  U.  S.  forces. 

The  third  major  command  of 
USAREUR  is  the  U.  S.  Army, 
Berlin.  Its  commanding  general  is 
aiso  deputy  chief  of  the  U.  S.  mis- 
sion in  Berlin  and,  wearing  this  hat, 
is  subordinate  to  the  U.  S.  ambas- 
sador in  Bonn.  The  Berlin  garrison 
is  not  large,  but  its  psychological  ef- 
fect on  the  population  of  the  city 
is  important.  It  demonstrates  the 
determination  of  the  United  States 
— with  its  allies — to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  the  city  and  the  Western 
position  there. 

USAREUR’s  major  logistic  com- 
mand is  the  U.  S.  Army  Communi- 
cations Zone,  Europe.  It  operates 
the  ports  through  which  supplies  and 
equipment  flow,  the  huge  depots 
that  stock  this  materiel,  and  the 
transportation  and  pipelines  that 
speed  materiel  to  using  units.  (Op- 
erations in  northern  Italy  are  sup- 
ported by  a separate  organization, 
USASETAF’s  8th  Logistic  Com- 
mand. ) 

The  fifth  major  element  of  US- 
AREUR is  the  U.  S.  Army  Area 
Command,  which  provides  house- 
keeping support  to  tactical  units  in 
Germany.  This  kind  of  support  frees 
combat  units  to  give  full  attention 
to  their  primary  mission  of  main- 
taining readiness  by  constant  train- 
ing. 

Combat  and  combat  support  units 
train  daily  in  local  training  areas; 
all  battalion-size  combat  units  spend 
at  least  six  weeks  a year  in  one  of 
USAREUR’s  major  training  areas. 
This  is  supplemented  by  an  exten- 
sive exercise,  maneuver,  and  testing 
schedule.  In  joint  and  combined  ex- 
ercises USAREUR  troopers  work 
side  by  side  with  U.  S.  airmen  and 
with  soldiers  of  the  other  NATO 
nations. 

Training  includes  maintaining — 
making  sure  that  all  equipment, 
from  vehicles  to  missiles,  is  in  top 
operating  condition. 

A more  subtle  training  insures 
that  USAREUR  personnel  are  aware 
of  the  more  covert  threat  confront- 


ing them — the  massive  Communist 
espionage  effort.  In  recent  years 
more  than  1,000  agents  with  mis- 
sions against  USAREUR  have  been 
uncovered.  Target  of  these  agents 
is  the  USAREUR  soldier  and  civil- 
ian employee.  All  USAREUR  per- 
sonnel are  periodically  oriented  in 
Communist  espionage  techniques 
and  in  procedures  for  safeguarding 
information  the  Communists  seek 
to  obtain. 

Yet  the  picture  in  USAREUR  is 
not  all  somber  and  serious.  There 
is  a lighter  side  too.  A tour  in 
USAREUR  gives  soldiers  a chance 
to  see  much  of  Europe.  New  ar- 
rivals learn  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try; American-European  contacts 
are  encouraged.  Many  take  advan- 
tage of  Army  language  training  op- 
portunities and  learn  to  get  along 
in  German,  Italian,  or  French.  Some 
make  European  friends,  and  these 
become  friends  of  America.  The 
Army  operates  recreation  centers 
where  the  soldier  can  enjoy  the 
sights  and  sports  of  Europe  at 
minimal  cost. 

But  “America”  is  never  very  far 
away  from  the  USAREUR  soldier. 
It’s  no  further  away  than  his  radio, 
over  which  he  gets  a full  schedule 
of  U.  S.  shows  and  music  from  the 
powerful  transmitters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forces  Network.  It’s  no  farther 
than  the  messhall  where  he  can  pick 
up  his  breakfast  copy  of  the  daily 
Stars  and  Stripes.  There’s  a touch 
of  home  too  in  the  hundreds  of 
facilities  of  the  European  Exchange 
System : American-style  snack  bars, 
post  exchanges  that  stock  items 
from  clothing  to  shaving  cream,  and 
repair  and  cleaning  services  and  in 
the  Service-operated  schools  at- 
tended by  thousands  of  USAREUR 
dependent  children. 

Yet  the  peaceful  activities  of  Ihe 
“American  village”  in  Europe  belie 
the  seriousness  of  purpose  of  the 
men  who  patrol  the  Iron  Curtain, 
who  man  Checkpoint  Charlie  in 
Berlin,  and  put  the  big  M60  tanks 
through  their  paces  at  Grafenohr 
training  area.  They  know  what  lies 
a few  miles  to  the  East.  They  know 
why  they  are  here.  And  they  mean 
business. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD 


U.  S.  Military  Assistance  in 

Richard  R.  Clarke 


THE  Army’s  Military  Assistance  Program  in  Latin 
America,  conceived  during  the  Korean  War,  the  better 
to  prepare  military  units  for  hemispheric  defense  mis- 
sions, has  since  been  recast  to  provide  two  distinct 
and  significant  programs  throughout  the  Americas. 

The  first,  keyed  to  improving  the  internal  security 
capability  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

RICHARD  R.  CLARKE  is  Command  Information  Officer,  Headquarters  U.S. 
Army  Forces  Southern  Command. 


is  the  training  and  equipping  of  light,  mobile  forces 
which  can  operate  quickly  and  effectively  in  internal 
emergencies  including  counterinsurgency  action. 

Second,  it  is  to  our  mutual  interest  to  assist  in  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  the  area.  Military 
forces  are  employing  their  resources  of  manpower, 
materiel,  communications,  organizations,  in  military- 
sponsored  civic  action  projects. 


The  United  States  Army  Forces  Southern  Command 
(USARSO)  is  charged  with  the  mission  of  providing 
military  assistance  throughout  Latin  America.  This 
it  accomplishes  through  two  significant  programs,  one 
of  which  is  unique  in  this  area  of  the  world — the  U.  S. 
Army  School  of  the  Americas,  located  at  Fort  Gulick 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Here  31  courses  of  instruction,  selected  from  the 
curricula  of  the  Army’s  CONUS  service  schools  and 
geared  to  the  specific  needs  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, are  presented  in  the  Spanish  language  to  enlisted 
and  officer  personnel  of  Central  and  South  American 
armed  forces. 

Subjects  include  technical  courses,  such  as  radio  or 
automotive  repair,  basic  military  subjects  such  as 
supply  or  military  police  work,  and  specialized  military 
instruction  such  as  courses  in  military  civic  action  and 
the  courses  in  counterinsurgency  which  teach  the 
fundamental  tactics  and  techniques  that  have  proven 
effective  in  defeating  guerrilla  forces  in  the  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

This  school  annually  trains  more  than  a thousand 
Latin  American  military  personnel  who,  upon  gradu- 
ation, return  to  their  respective  countries  and  in- 
struct their  fellow  soldiers  in  the  subjects  they  have 
learned.  Some  outstanding  students  are  retained  as 
guest  instructors. 

The  other  program  provides  mobile  training  teams 
(MTT’s)  to  the  countries  requesting  their  services. 
These  are  composed  of  bilingual  specialists  whose 
primary  duty  is  to  train  cadres  of  instructors  in  those 
countries  . 

Assigned  to  USARSO  are  two  units  distinctly  suited 
to  accomplish  this  mission — the  3d  Civil  Affairs  De- 
tachment at  Fort  Clayton,  and  8th  Special  Forces 
Group  (Airborne),  1st  Special  Forces,  at  Fort  Gulick. 
The  3d  CA  Detachment  dispatches  MTT’s  whose  skills 
are  not  purely  military — public  health,  legal,  agri- 
cultural specialists,  and  so  on.  With  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  these  specialists,  Latin  American  troops 
are  contributing  to  field  preventive  medicine  and  disease 
control.  In  one  country  they  may  be  engaged  in  colo- 


nization and  reforestation  programs,  while  in  still 
others,  vocational  training  for  adults  is  emphasized. 

The  8th  Special  Forces  Group  provides  MTT’s  which 
apply  basically  military  skills  to  civic,  economic  and 
military  purposes  in-country.  In  addition  to  assisting 
in  training  the  military  and  paramilitary  in  counter- 
insurgency measures,  marksmanship,  and  other  military 
subjects,  the  MTT’s  provide  training  in  such  jobs  as 
mechanics,  welding,  well  drilling,  heavy-equipment 
operating.  Team  members  are  all  language  qualified. 
Eighty-six  percent  of  the  8th  Special  Forces  Group 
is  bilingual  in  Spanish;  approximately  100  other  mem- 
bers are  partially  qualified. 

The  Army  Section  of  United  States  Military  Groups 
(Milgroups,  comparable  to  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Group  in  other  areas),  are  in  various  Latin 
American  countries  at  the  express  invitation  of  the 
governments  concerned.  Only  the  most  highly  qualified 
officers  and  enlisted  men  are  selected  for  this  type  of 
duty.  Most  personnel  must  be  accredited  by  the  host 
country.  Those  not  requiring  this  accreditation  work 
only  in  support  of  internal  operations  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Army  Section. 

In  addition  to  providing  tactical  advice,  the  Mil- 
groups  advise  on  the  use  of  materiel  obtained  from  or 
provided  by  the  United  States  and  assist  in  obtaining 
additional  equipment  and  spare  parts.  They  conduct 
on-the-job  training  and  act  as  advisers  at  schools, 
training  centers  and  civic  action  projects,  and  arrange 
for  host  army  personnel  to  participate  in  on-the-job 
training  with  units  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  or  to  attend 
service  schools  in  CONUS  or  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  benefits  of  our  Military  Assistance  Program 
cannot  be  measured  solely  in  increases  in  technical 
and  tactical  proficiency.  Construction  of  schools,  roads, 
irrigation  systems,  airstrips,  and  improvements  in  com- 
munications mean  progress.  And  progress,  particularly 
through  civic  action,  means  an  improvement  in  the 
lot  of  the  working  man,  drawing  him  closer  to  his 
armed  forces  and  his  government.  Thus,  a long  step 
forward  is  being  taken  in  the  fight  against  Communism. 
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LIFESAVERS 

UNLIMITED 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Wayne  R.  Otto 
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RECOGNIZING  that  “patients  die  in  minutes,  not 
hours”  evacuation  of  battle  wounded  in  Vietnam  is 
speeded  by  air  priority.  Operating  under  the  code 
name  “Dust-off,”  helicopter  ambulances  are  used  to 
speed  the  wounded  from  battleground  to  field  hospital. 

Pointing  up  the  contribution  of  medevac  pilots, 
Lieutenant  General  Leonard  D.  Heaton,  Army  Sur- 
geon General,  notes  that  work  of  these  “Lifesavers 
Unlimited”  has  reduced  the  fatality  rate  among  wounded 
in  Vietnam  to  one  percent — an  all-time  low,  compared 
with  experience  in  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

While  aircraft  were  used  to  transport  patients  as 
early  as  1910,  it  was  not  until  the  development  of  the 
helicopter  that  it  became  feasible  to  evacuate  wounded 
regularly  and  systematically  from  the  forward  combat 
area  by  air. 

In  November  1950,  the  U.  S.  Army  2d  Helicopter 
Detachment  arrived  in  Korea  to  be  used  for  medical 
evacuation.  By  1953,  the  helicopter  evacuation  units 
had  been  reorganized  as  the  U.  S.  Army  1st  Helicopter 
Ambulance  Company.  Between  1 January  1951  and 
27  July  1953,  helicopter  detachments  had  evacuated 
21,212  patients.  Aeromedical  evacuation  from  forward 
areas  combined  with  the  availability  of  whole  blood 
contributed  to  the  lowest  mortality  rate  of  any  major 
war  to  that  date. 

Aeromedical  evacuation  is  but  one  facet  of  medical 
services  that  provide  the  world’s  best  care  for  our 
wounded  and  sick.  Although  the  spectacular  work  of 
medevac  pilots  catches  the  attention,  they  are  still  part 
of  a team  under  the  control  of  a senior  medical  officer. 
When  combined  with  other  services,  the  aeromedical 
evacuations  in  Vietnam  allow  casualties  to  reach  state- 
side hospitals  within  24  to  48  hours. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  WAYNE  R.  OTTO,  Medical  Corps,  is  Chief,  Avia- 
tion  Branch,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Department  of  the  Army. 


The  first  helicopter  ambulance  unit  was  deployed 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  April  1962.  Except 
for  the  Air  Ambulance  Platoon  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division,  these  units  have  been  used  in  a direct  and 
general  support  role. 

The  Army  Medical  Service  is  currently  authorized 
helicopter  ambulance  companies  and  detachments. 
The  Airmobile  Division  is  also  authorized  an  air 
ambulance  platoon. 

The  UH-1D  Bell  Iroquois  helicopter,  the  standard 
helicopter  used  in  medevac,  can  carry  up  to  six  litter 
or  nine  ambulatory  patients  with  a crew  of  four.  The 
crew  consists  of  a Medical  Service  Corps  aviator 
as  command  pilot,  a second  aviator  as  pilot,  one 
medical  aidman  and  one  aircraft  crew  chief.  The  heli- 
copter is  usually  marked  with  a red  cross  that  is  not 
always  respected  by  the  enemy. 

Because  of  vulnerability  of  road  travel  to  enemy 
action,  air  evacuation  has  become  almost  routine  in 
Vietnam.  The  early  usage  of  AMEDS  helicopters  was 
dictated  by  the  condition  of  the  patient  while  today 
generally  his  condition  only  determines  the  destination. 

The  air  ambulance  element  keeps  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  brigade  command  post  during 
combat  operations  so  that  the  medevac  team  will  be 
on  the  spot  when  needed.  Generally  a significant  num- 
ber of  evacuation  missions  are  direct  pickups  at  the 
site  of  injury.  In  about  50  percent  of  the  cases,  the 
aidman  crew  member  of  the  air  ambulance  performs 
the  initial  medical  treatment. 

Because  of  medevac,  a soldier  is  within  35  minutes 
flying  time  of  an  initial  treatment  facility  with  resus- 
citative  surgical  capability.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  reducing  mortality  rate  to  the 
lowest  of  any  war  in  history.  By  the  end  of  March  1966, 
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Many  helping  hands  move  wounded  on  first  step  to  recovery  in  medevac  life-saving  effort. 


over  31,000  patients  had  been  evacuated  by  helicopter 
ambulance  units  in  Vietnam.  The  combined  AMEDS 
helicopter  air  ambulance  effort  averages  over  4,000 
patient  evacuations  per  month. 

With  exception  of  the  Air  Ambulance  Platoon  that 
is  organic  to  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  at  An  Khe, 
aeromedical  evacuation  support  is  furnished  by  the 
company  concept.  In  the  northern  part  of  Vietnam, 
the  498th  Medical  Company,  Air  Ambulance,  has 
platoons  at  Qui  Nhon,  Pleiku,  and  Nha  Trang.  They 
give  both  direct  and  general  support  to  the  combat 
units  fighting  in  the  II  Corps  area.  The  498th,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  P.  Madrano, 
averaged  nearly  2,000  patient  evacuations  per  month 
during  the  early  part  of  1966.  In  the  south,  four  medical 
air  ambulance  detachments  are  organized  under  a 
Provisional  Company  Headquarters,  commanded  by 
Major  Glen  Williams.  The  detachments,  each  with 
their  six  UH-lDs,  are  located  in  Long  Bing,  Ton  Son 
Nhut,  and  Soc  Trang  to  give  area  coverage  to  the 
Delta  region  and  the  III  and  IV  Corps  area. 


The  air  ambulance  units  are  designated  a common 
radio  frequency  with  the  call  sign  “Dust-off.”  A 
majority  of  the  evacuation  calls  to  Dust-off  are  relayed 
directly  to  the  air  ambulance  unit  operations  center 
or  to  a Dust-off  aircraft  that  may  be  operating  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  incident.  Other  calls  are  normally  re- 
layed via  the  tactical  operations  center.  Air  ambu- 
lances stand  by  around  the  clock. 

Aerial  fire  support  escort  aircraft  (gunships)  are 
available  to  accompany  Dust-off  whenever  requested. 
When  gunships  are  used,  they  generally  operate  in 
pairs.  One  aircraft  will  approach  the  landing  zone 
and  draw  fire  while  the  second  aircraft  locates  and 
attempts  to  destroy  the  enemy.  The  very  presence  of 
gunships  giving  cover  for  the  air  ambulance  dis- 
courages “Charlie”  from  firing  on  the  Dust-off  aircraft. 

Gunships  are  not  always  available  and  supposedly 
secure  areas  suddenly  become  very  active  when  mede- 
vac aircraft  land.  The  Dust-off  pilot  uses  several  tech- 
niques to  reduce  his  vulnerability.  Enroute  to  the 
pickup  site,  he  maintains  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet. 
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The  U.  S.  Army’s  57th  Medical  Detachment  (Air 
Ambulance)  of  the  1st  Logistical  Command  has 
been  awarded  the  Meritorious  Unit  Citation  for 
evacuating  wounded  soldiers  from  battle  areas  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  citation  credits  the  unit’s  participation  in 
more  than  4,000  evacuation  missions  during  which 
the  pilots  and  crews  “unhesitatingly  and  bravely 
exposed  themselves  to  great  personal  risk.”  The 
men  of  the  57th  evacuated  soldiers  from  field  pick- 
up sites  where  it  became  “commonplace”  to  load 
wounded  under  heavy  enemy  fire. 

The  57th  Helicopter  Ambulance  Detachment 
“Originals”  is  one  of  five  separate  medevac  units 
under  the  1st  Logistical  Command  in  Vietnam’s  II, 

III,  and  IV  Corps  areas. 

This  gives  protection  from  weapons  of  less  than  50 
caliber.  Another  strategem  is  to  fly  in  low  over  the 
enemy,  making  a high  speed  low  pass,  a 180  degree 
turn  and  land.  Still  another  technique  is  to  make  a 
descending  circular  approach. 

When  loading  patients  on  the  ground,  the  aircraft 
is  positioned  with  the  tail  toward  the  enemy.  This 
provides  maximum  protection  of  crew  and  minimum 
exposure  of  aircraft.  The  idea  is  to  get  off  the  ground 
as  soon  as  possible.  Casualties  are  then  flown  to  the 
nearest  medical  facility  or,  if  the  patient’s  condition 
dictates,  to  a mobile  Army  surgical  hospital,  field 
hospital  or  evacuation  hospital. 

The  feeling  of  the  troops  in  Vietnam  toward  these 
angels  of  mercy  is  summed  up  in  a plaque  presented 
to  the  57th  Medical  Detachment  (Helicopter  Ambu- 
lance) by  the  197th  Aviation  Company  (UTT)  which 
provides  the  gunships.  It  reads:  “Presented  to  ‘Dust-off.’ 
Your  very  presence  adds  starch  to  our  spines.  If  you’ll 
go,  we’ll  escort  you.” 

“Vietnam’s  Angels 
of  Mercy” 

They  go  by  the  code  name  “Dust-off.”  They  are 
the  flying  ambulances  whose  speed  and  response  have 
carried  thousands  of  wounded  Americans  from  jungle 
battlegrounds  to  field  hospitals  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

These  UH-1D  helicopters  are  not  very  attractive  in 
their  olive  drab  coats  made  even  more  drab  by  liberal 
splatterings  of  mud  and  dust.  To  many  men,  however, 
they  are  the  most  beautiful  choppers  in  the  world. 
To  the  badly  wounded,  Dust-off  is  often  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

Two  of  these  “angels  of  mercy”  supported  the 
25th  Infantry  Division’s  3d  Brigade  in  recently  con- 
cluded operations. 

Captain  Ronald  F.  Hopkins,  2d  Platoon,  498th 
Medical  Company  (Air  Ambulance),  is  the  pilot  of 
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one  of  the  two  ships  attached  to  the  3d  Brigade. 

He  and  his  crew  of  four  (co-pilot,  crew  chief,  door 
gunner,  and  medic)  are  usually  based  with  the  rest 
of  the  2d  Platoon  at  Camp  Holloway,  near  Pleiku. 

Captain  Hopkins  and  his  crew  are  on  call  24  hours 
a day  in  the  brigade’s  field  hospital,  where  the  request 
for  medical  evacuation  comes  on  either  the  command 
radio  network  or  the  special  Dust-off  network. 

The  radio  operator  quickly  jots  down  necessary 
information  such  as  location,  number,  condition  of 
wounded,  condition  of  the  landing  zone,  weather  in- 
formation, and  the  need  of  armed  helicopter,  if  any. 

For  field  work  such  as  this,  the  chopper  is  fitted  to 
take  three  litters  against  the  rear  of  the  compartment. 
There  is  room  for  an  additional  litter  on  the  floor  of  the 
UH-1. 

As  soon  as  the  captain  has  all  the  information 
needed  to  locate  the  wounded  personnel,  the  flight  is 
airborne. 

The  Dust-off  choppers  are  often  called  upon  to 
fly  under  less  than  ideal  conditions  and  into  less  than 
ideal  landing  zones.  “Sometimes  the  weather  makes  the 
flight  absolutely  impossible,  and  sometimes  our  skill 
or  the  mechanical  limitations  of  the  helicopter  make 
landing  impossible,”  said  Captain  Hopkins. 

More  often  than  not,  Dust-off  will  respond  to  a 
call  even  when  conditions  are  at  their  worst,  with  the 
crews  trying  to  get  to  the  casualty  until  they  succeed. 

Frequently  the  calls  for  help  come  at  the  height 
of  a firefight  with  the  enemy. 

Captain  Hopkins  said,  “We  sometimes  feel  that  the 
VC  are  aiming  particularly  at  the  big  red  cross  on 
the  side  of  our  choppers,  but  they’re  probably  shoot- 
ing at  any  helicopter  they  see.  At  any  rate,  they  do 
not  respect  the  red  cross  at  all.” 

Actually,  in  Captain  Hopkins’  opinion,  the  VC 
aren’t  firing  at  isolated  helicopters  as  much  as  they 
used  to.  “They  know  that  there’s  a distinct  danger 
of  air  strikes  or  other  retaliation  if  they  give  away 
their  positions  by  taking  pot  shots  at  us.” 

Once  the  casualties  have  been  recorded,  it  is  Dust- 
off’s  job  to  get  them  to  a medical  facility — fast. 

Each  crew  has  a trained  medic  aboard  who  treats 
the  patients  as  best  he  can  during  the  flight  to  the 
hospital. 

When  less  seriously  wounded  casualties  are  picked 
up,  they  are  taken  to  the  3d  Brigade’s  hospital  at 
the  forward  command  post.  As  the  Dust-off  chopper 
approaches  the  CP,  Captain  Hopkins  radios  the  hos- 
pital to  report  on  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
wounded. 

By  the  time  the  chopper  touches  down,  ambulances 
and  attendants  are  waiting  to  take  the  casualties  to 
the  hospital. 

It’s  often  a long  day  for  the  Dust-off  crews.  They 
know  the  job  they  are  doing  is  a vital  one — both  to 
the  Army  and  to  the  men  whose  lives  often  depend 
on  the  time  in  which  Dust-off  gets  them  to  the  hospital. 
— Information  Office,  25th  Infantry  Division.  ’Jf? 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD 


MTMTS 


THE  TICKET 

E.  F.  LeMieux 

THERE’S  a new  deal  in  military  transportation 
being  developed  not  far  from  the  Pentagon,  at  Bailey’s 
Crossroads,  Virginia.  It  involves  lots  of  tape — not  the 
red  variety — but  computer  tape,  and  it  spells  out  a 
revolution  in  military  traffic  management. 

Heart  of  the  matter  is  a computer  complex  being 
developed  by  the  Military  Traffic  Management  and 
Terminal  Service  (MTMTS),  a newcomer  to  Defense 
transportation. 

Even  the  initials  MTMTS  sound  somewhat  like 
input  for  a computer.  But  that’s  nothing  compared  to 
the  systems  being  devised,  with  names  like  PASTRAM, 
AUTOSTRAD,  or  STAQC.  Nevertheless,  MTMTS 
computer  systems  promise  radical  improvement  in 
Defense  transportation  service  within  five  years. 

To  illustrate  how  computers  will  help  the  soldier 
and  his  family,  let’s  take  the  case  of  SFC  John  Jones, 
who  has  received  his  orders  for  duty  overseas.  If 
he  goes  by  water,  his  movement  will  no  doubt  involve 
systems  for  booking  travel  to  POI’s  and  passage  at 
airports  and  ocean  terminals  with  minimum  delay. 
His  household  goods  may  involve  other  systems,  de- 
signed to  insure  rapid  transport  for  concurrent  arrival. 
In  any  case,  there  will  be  a system  for  centrally  co- 
ordinating his  travel  with  that  of  thousands  of  other 
movements  in  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

MTMTS  routes  more  than  four  and  one-half  million 
passengers  per  year,  but  this  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
During  Fiscal  Year  1965,  MTMTS  controlled  the 
movement  of  some  23  million  tons  of  freight  to  points 
at  home  and  overseas.  During  FY  66,  the  amount 
will  be  much  greater  because  of  the  buildup  in  South- 
east Asia. 

AUTOSTRAD  (for  Automated  System  for  Trans- 
portation Data)  may  sound  like  the  Italian  word  for 
“superhighway.”  Actually,  it  is  the  computer  complex 
which  MTMTS  will  complete  over  the  next  five  years 
to  revamp  traffic  management.  It  involves  many  sub- 
systems, each  designed  to  handle  one  aspect  of  the 

E.  F.  LeMIEUX  is  Acting  Director,  Research  and  Systems,  Military  Traf- 
fic Management  and  Terminal  Service. 
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Your  Future? 

Undoubtedly,  the  U.  S.  serviceman  and  his 
family  are  among  the  travelingest  people  on 
earth.  The  jet  set  has  nothing  on  them. 
According  to  records  of  the  Military  Traf- 
fic Management  and  Terminal  Service 
(MTMTS),  more  than  four  and  one-half 
million  passengers  and  more  than  620,000 
household  goods  shipments  were  moved  in 
CONUS  alone  during  1965.  Add  to  this  the 
worldwide  movement  of  passengers  and 
their  possessions,  and  the  figure  is  even 
more  impressive.  This  does  not  include  the 
weapons,  equipment  and  supplies  needed 
for  the  defense  of  the  Free  World,  nor  the 
increase  due  to  the  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

If  freedom  is  to  be  preserved,  the  men 
and  the  firepower  needed  must  be  brought 
to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Gazing 
into  the  crystal  ball,  it  is  a safe  guess  that 
MTMTS  will  do  it  better  and  at  less  cost 
by  automation.  There  will  be  not  just  one, 
but  many  computers,  in  your  future.  At 
MTMTS  it  is  summed  up  in  one  word: 
AUTOSTRAD. 


Istanbul,  please. 

Whirr.  Click.  (Lights  go  on  and  off.) 

There  you  are  sir.  One  ticket  to  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  for  SFC  John  Jones  and  fanrply,  with 
household  goods. 

Does  this  sound  exaggerated? 

It  might  be  today,  but  it  will  be  SOP  in  five 
years  when  military  travel  has  been  automated 
by  MTMTS. 


management  and  terminal  business.  You  can  think 
of  it  as  a centralized  brain,  with  many  arms  and  legs. 

In  moving  an  Army  division  to  a far  outpost  of 
freedom,  many  aspects  and  subsystems  of  AUTO- 
STRAD would  come  into  play.  For  example: 

SHIPS  (Shipment  Planning  System)  would  come 
into  action  when  the  decision  had  been  made  to  send 
the  division  overseas.  With  AUTOSTRAD  functioning 
as  the  centrally  located  ‘brain”  of  the  system,  SHIPS 
would  be  its  eyes,  mouth  and  ears.  It  receives  re- 
quests for  AUTOSTRAD  and  tells  the  shipper  how, 
when  and  where  his  men  and  materiel  are  to  move — 
as  well  as  how  much  it  will  cost.  The  “shipper”  in 
this  case  is,  of  course,  the  Army. 

SOCRATES  (for  Storage  and  Retrieval  of  Carrier 
Rates)  is  not  a Greek  sage,  even  though  it  is  pretty 
“savvy.”  Actually,  it  is  only  an  infant  as  yet.  When 
full-grown,  SOCRATES  will  store  all  the  carrier  rates 
and  routings  applicable  to  shipments  between  any  two 
points.  In  its  giant  “memory”  it  will  retain  special 
rates  for  certain  types  of  military  shipments.  Like  a 
stockbroker,  SOCRATES  will  quote  on  demand  the 
best  commercial  prices  for  any  “customer”  in  the 
Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force. 

SCONS  (Shipment  Control  System),  like  Mother 
Carey  watching  her  chickens,  will  keep  track  of  goods 
in  transit.  It  will  tell  MTMTS  customers  where  their 
“babies”  are. 

INC  (Input  Control  System)  will  phase  materiel 
into  air  and  water  terminals  so  as  to  maintain  a bal- 
anced workload  along  each  coast.  It  will  provide 
SHIPS  with  information  on  what  the  terminals  can 
handle,  when  and  how  it  can  be  received.  It  will  also 
“book”  shipments  with  MSTS  or  MAC  for  movement 
by  ship  or  aircraft. 

TERPS  (Terminal  Planning  System)  will  help  ter- 
minals by  providing  cargo  forecasts — enabling  them  to 
plan  their  workloads.  Its  information  will  come  from 
SHIPS  and  INC. 

STAQC  (Statistical  Quality  Control  System)  is  an 
unlikely  name  for  a “cop.”  Yet  STAQC  is  MTMTS’s 
MP  (mechanical  policeman).  Operating  data  will  flow 
continuously  through  STAQC  from  the  four  “pipe- 
line” subsystems  (SHIPS,  SCONS,  INC,  TERPS). 
This  data  will  be  analyzed,  and  when  something  seems 
suspicious  or  out  of  kilter,  STAQC  will  notify  the 
traffic  manager.  He  will  be  very  hard  on  high  costs, 
delays  and  snafus. 

And  since  AUTOSTRAD  needs  an  office  manager, 
that  has  also  been  provided.  DISC  (Data  Information 
System  for  Management  Control)  will  serve  as  the 
control  data  collection  and  management  office.  It  will 
faithfully  record  and  file  away  the  transaction  records 
of  AUTOSTRAD. 

So,  if  you  want  to  find  out  more  about  AUTO- 
STRAD, get  in  touch  with  DISC.  But  not  yet.  In  five 
years,  when  the  whole  system  is  completed  the  “third 
generation”  of  computers  will  be  here,  and  AUTO- 
STRAD will  be  fully  operational. 
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What’s  New  in  Shoulder  Patches 


F resh  off  the  design  boards  of  the  Institute  of  Heraldry,  U.  S.  Army  are 
newly  approved  shoulder  sleeve  insignia  now  being  worn  on  uniforms  around 
the  world.  Latest  insignia  include  the  following: 


SEPTEMBER  1966 
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32d  Air  Defense  Command 

Germany 

Red  and  yellow  are  Artillery  colors.  Five 
arrowheads  simulating  missiles  allude  to  the 
air  defense  mission;  placement  3 and  2 re- 
fers to  the  organization's  numerical  designa- 
tion. 


18th  Engineer  Brigade 

Vietnam 

Scarlet  and  white  represents  the  Engineers. 
The  four  corners  of  the  crenelated  square  al- 
lude to  their  four  campaigns  in  World  War 
II,  Normandy,  Northern  France,  Rhineland 
and  Central  Europe.  The  four  sides  of  the 
central  red  square  stand  for  planning,  fram- 
ing, construction  and  combat  support. 


57th  Ordnance  Brigade 

Germany 

Crimson  and  yellow  denotes  Ordnance.  The 
fire-ball  stands  for  ammunition  which  per- 
tains to  the  Brigade's  mission.  Insignia  shape 
is  the  syml  ol  used  in  scientific  formulas  for 
a particle  of  matter;  it  alludes  to  both  chemi- 
cal and  nuclear  types  of  ammunition. 


12th  Support  Brigade 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina 
Insignia  is  a modification  of  basic  design 
authorized  for  the  5th  Logistical  Command, 
which  was  the  parent  organization  of  the 
12th. 


Sweeping  prongs  simulate  elements  in  at- 
tack; trident  resemblan'e  alludes  to  amphib- 
ious assault. 


194th  Armored  Brigade 

Ford  Ord,  California 

Yellow,  blue  and  red  denote  principal  com- 
bat arms  elements  of  an  Armored  organiza- 
tion. The  crossed  mace  and  battle-ax  allude 
to  assault  tactics,  shield  to  defense.  Crossed 
weapons  simulate  "X",  referring  to  the  cur- 
rent combat  development  experimentation 
mission  of  the  brigade. 


7th  Medical  Brigade 

Germany 

Maroon  and  white  denote  medical  activities. 
The  fleam  is  an  heraldic  symbol  for  a surgi- 
cal lancet;  its  form  simulates  the  unit's  nu- 
merical designation 
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U.S.  Army  Vietnam 

Republic  of  Vietnam 

Yellow  and  red  are  colors  of  Vietnam.  Blue 
center  represents  the  United  States  together 
with  the  sword  it  alludes  to  the  U S.  Military 
in  Vietnam. 


U.S.  Army  Information  and 
Data  Systems  Command 

Washington,  D C 

Checkered  area  is  symbolic  of  "Systematic 
Filing  Data".  Two  magnetic  tape  symbols, 
connected  to  form  an  infinity  symbol,  signify 
the  infinite  use  of  automated  data  process- 
ing for  which  USAIDSCOM  stands.  Con- 
trasted colors  allude  to  the  input  and  out- 
put or  problem  and  solution  of  the  known 
and  the  unknown 


1st  Support  Brigade 

Germany 

The  millrind  is  the  iron  reinforcement  fixed 
in  the  center  of  a millstone  to  support  the 
stone  as  it  turns  on  its  axle  grinding  wheat. 
In  heraldry  it  is  a symbol  of  support.  The 
millrind  stands  for  the  "staff  of  life,"  the 
vital  and  varied  support  given  to  the  Field 
Army  by  the  Brigade. 


Military  Traffic  Management  and 
Terminal  Service 

Washington,  D.  C 

Green  disc  represents  Go  signal  in  traffic 
control,  of  land  transport  Arrow  alludes  to 
the  military  auspices  of  the  organization  and 
to  the  speed  with  which  it  accomplishes  its 
mission  Three  prongs  represent  the  three 
military  departments  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  |oint  aspects  of  responsibilities 
and  mannii.g 


2d  Support  Brigade 

Germany 

Two  chevrons,  simulating  a belt  supporting 
the  sword,  indicate  the  numerical  designa- 
tion of  the  Brigade  and  likewise  allude  to 
the  unit's  basic  mission  to  provide  support 
to  combat  troops. 


196th  Infantry  Brigade 

Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts 
Yellow  and  red  allude  to  Cavalry  and  Ar- 
tillery. The  double  headed  match,  used  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  matchlock  musket,  was 
lighted  at  both  ends  to  insure  readiness. 


199th  Infantry  Brigade 

Blue  and  white  stand  for  Infantry.  The  spear 
an  early  Infantry  weapon,  in  flames  symbol- 
izes the  evolution  and  firepower  of  the  mod- 
ern Infantry. 
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SEARCH  and 
DESTROY 

Today’s  Army  mission  in  Vietnam  is  to  search  for 
and  destroy  the  enemy.  Whatever  the  unit,  U.S. 
Army  soldiers  in  Vietnam  carry  out  that  mission.  It 
may  be  the  Big  Red  One  (1st  Infantry)  during  “Opera- 
tion Abilene”  or  the  Tropic  Lightning  (25th  Infantry) 
during  action  near  Cu  Chi. 

Success  during  these  actions  can  be  measured.  You 
count  the  enemy  dead.  You  gain  intelligence  from 
prisoners.  You  capture  VC  equipment.  You  destroy 
the  bases  from  which  he  operates.  The  job  is  done: 
to  search  and  destroy! 


1st  Inf  Div  photos  by 
SSG  Howard  C.  Breedlove; 
25th  Inf  Div  photos  by 
SFC  James  K.  F.  Dung. 
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Top,  facing  page:  Before  the  operation,  Captain  Gerald  Griffith  briefs  his  1st  Division  company.  Bottom,  facing  page:  Lieu- 
tenant Richard  Sincerbeaux  of  the  “Big  Red  One”  interrogates  a Viet  Cong  prisoner.  Left,  below:  Sergeant  Ben  Casas  ex- 
amines papers  found  on  a VC  killed  in  25th  Infantry  Division  action.  Right,  below:  Captured  VC  documents  and  equipment  are 
examined  by  Tropic  Lightning  officers.  Above:  A VC  supply  hut  is  destroyed  during  a 25th  Division  mission  near  Cu  Chi. 
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The  Summer 
Pageantry 
Of  Washington 

Photos  by  Specialist-5  Lou  White 

You’ve  heard  of  the  “corny  American”?  You  know  him  well — the 
farmer,  factory  hand,  businessman,  secretary  or  careworn  housewife,  from 
the  plains,  the  small  towns,  the  crowded  sidewalks  of  the  cities.  Since 
1776  they  have  been  doing  a job  without  praise  or  fanfare — a job  of 
building  this  country.  Collectively,  they  are  the  “corny  American.” 

They  salute  the  Flag  in  unison  with  a Second  Class  Scout  when  he  says, 
“I  pledge  allegiance  . . .” 

They  stand  solemnly  as  men  of  the  Old  Guard  render  their  salute  of 
honor  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 

They  stand  each  time  the  Colors  pass  at  a military  parade. 

They  join  in  singing  “Oh  say,  can  you  see  . . .”  even  though  they  aren’t 
asked. 

They  “oh”  and  “ah”  at  fireworks  on  July  4th  and  applaud  with  tears 
in  eyes  when  a band  plays  “America  the  Beautiful.” 

They  are  the  millions  of  “corny”  Americans  who  visit  Washington  each 
year.  They  see  the  Army  participate  in  events  depicting  the  national 
heritage.  At  the  weekly  “Torchlight  Tattoo”  at  the  Jefferson  Monument 
they  watch  as  the  Nation’s  history  unfolds.  The  historic  flags  of  America 
and  of  its  States  draw  cheers  from  thousands. 

Symphonic  music,  popular  and  jazz  notes  fill  the  air  at  the  Watergate 
and  upon  the  Capitol  steps.  Pershing’s  Own — the  U.  S.  Army  Band — 
presents  the  concerts  promoting  heritage. 

And  every  fourth  year — 1966  was  one — the  Army  Band  and  Chorus 
and  Herald  Trumpets  present  the  July  4th  program  at  the  Washington 
Monument.  Two  hundred  ten  thousand  “corny”  Americans  attended  the 
1966  program. 

In  a fully  military  ceremony,  the  Old  Guard  — the  Third  Infantry — 
presents  regular  parades  at  Fort  Myer  and  historic  Fort  McNair.  The 
public  is  invited.  And  they  always  attend. 

Yes,  the  “corny”  American  visits  Washington  every  year  . . . and 
while  in  the  District  of  Columbia  he  sees  on  parade  the  U.  S.  Army 
heritage  that  quickens  every  American’s  pulse  with  renewed  pride,  purpose, 
patriotism. 

The  colors  come  forward,  opening  the  1966  Independence  Day  program  at  the 
Washington  Monument.  About  210,000  attended. 
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“Drill  Sergeant’s  Serenade”  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Third  Infantry’s  “Torchlight  Tattoo”  at  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial (bottom,  p 32).  At  the  ceremony,  massed  flags  of  the 
states  draw  cheers  (upper  right,  p 32).  The  vigil  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknowns  can  be  lonely  (upper  left),  or  crowded 
with  respectful  visitors  at  the  changing  of  the  guard  (below 
left).  Whether  at  night  alone  (above)  or  in  crowded  daylight 
hours  (below),  the  guards  maintain  their  solemn  watch. 
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On  the  Capitol  steps  the  U.  S.  Army  Band  performs  for  the 
visitors  from  around  the  Nation  (right,  p 34).  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Samuel  Loboda  conducts  Pershing’s  Own  (left, 
p 34).  At  the  Watergate,  the  band  may  play  symphonic  music 
or  jazz  (below).  Under  hot  lights  the  bandsmen  take  pride 
in  their  performances  (above). 
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Pageant 


The  military  parade  has  always  drawn  the  public.  The  Old 
Guard  color  guard  and  men  prepare  for  parade  at  Fort 
McNair  (opposite).  Active  since  1791  as  a U.  S.  Army  post, 
Fort  McNair  is  fenced  by  antique  gun  barrels  (above,  center). 
The  U.  S.  Army  Band  drum  major  prepares  to  lead  off  (above 
right)  and  members  of  the  Old  Guard  stride  out  (right  and 
below). 
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As  the  sun  sets  upon  the  audience  and  bandsmen  at  the 
July  4th  ceremony  (upper  left),  the  sun’s  last  light  reflects  in 
the  kettle  drum  (above).  A portion  of  the  crowd  and  the 
Washington  Monument  are  bathed  in  sun-red  copper-tone.  In 
the  darkness  the  bursting  rockets  (left)  bring  to  mind  the 
refrain  “and  the  rockets  red  glare  . . . that  our  flag  was  still 
there  . . .”  The  theme  recurs  in  many  forms  at  the  pageantry 
in  which  the  U.  S.  Army  participates  during  the  Washington 
summer. 
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Company  B turns  out  to  greet  the  “bonus”  their  lifetime  sub 
scription  brought  them — curvaceous,  vivacious,  exhiiaracious 
Jo  Collins  . . . 


All 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


. . . and  presents  her  with  a rarity  in  Vietnam — a bouquet 
of  roses. 


GI  JO  COLLINS 

THE  MEMORY  LINGERS  ON 

Playboy’s  GI  Jo  Collins’  visit  to  Vietnam  may  be 
past  history,  but  the  memory  lingers  on.  . . 

Represented  by  Second  Lieutenant  John  Price,  the 
men  of  Company  B,  2d  Battalion,  503d  Infantry, 
173d  Airborne  Brigade  wrote  Playboy  magazine  in 
November  1965,  purchasing  a life-time  subscription 
to  be  delivered  “in  person”  if  possible. 

“Project  Playmate,”  launched  by  Hugh  M.  Hefner, 
Playboy  editor-publisher,  resulted  in  a hectic  and  excit- 
ing trip  to  Vietnam  by  Jo.  “That  first  chopper  ride 
really  started  things  off.  . .”  She  said.  As  she  rushed 
from  place  to  place  visiting  the  men  of  the  173d  Air- 
borne, Jo  was  photographed.  And,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Playboy,  that  picture  story  is  presented  here. 
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Hitching  ride  on  tank,  upper  right,  Jo  is  taken  to 
the  “Playboy”  chopper,  center  right,  which  in  turn 
took  her  to  various  points  of  interest,  but  as  evident 
in  chow  line,  she  was  the  main  dish,  lower  right. 
Then  she  talked  with  Lieutenant  Price  whose  letter 
was  responsible  for  her  trip,  bottom  left,  and  auto- 
graphed and  autographed  and  autographed. 
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Call  It 

CIVIC  ACTION 


"Men  ask  if  we  rely  on  guns 
alone.  Still  again  the  answer  is  No. 
From  our  Honolulu  meeting,  from 
the  clear  pledge  which  joins  us 
with  our  allies  in  Saigon,  there  has 
emerged  a common  dedication  to 
the  peaceful  progress  of  the  people 
of  Vietnam— to  schools  for  their 
children,  to  care  for  their  health,  to 
hope  and  bounty  for  their  land  . . . 
As  a nation  we  must  magnify  our 
struggle  against  world  hunger  and 
illiteracy  and  disease  . . 

President  Johnson,  upon  receiving  the 
National  Freedom  Award,  23  February  1966. 


IT’S  called  Civic  Action.  But  to 
troops  of  the  U.S.  Army  trying  to 
help  those  caught  in  the  middle 
of  a shooting  war  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  it’s  a response  that  just 
comes  naturally.  Army  members 
during  lulls  in  combat  are  building 
schools,  bridges,  roads  and  engag- 
ing in  countless  projects  that  add 
up  to  an  impressive  country  wide 
civic  action  program. 

Civic  action  has  many  names. 
“Helping  Hand”  is  a project  started 
by  members  of  the  25th  Infantry 
Division.  “Operation  Christmas 
Star”  was  carried  out  by  members 
of  the  1st  Logistical  Command,  un- 
loading planes  winging  in  relief 
supplies  daily  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  from  the  United  States. 

Every  American  serviceman  in 
Vietnam  shares  in  and  is  aware  of 


the  importance  of  assisting  the  needy 
and  orphaned  of  the  country.  The 
soldier’s  success  as  helper,  builder 
and  provider  is  measured  in  human 
terms  by  the  recipients — the  sick, 
the  hungry,  the  homeless. 

It  is  no  accident  that  those  who 
benefit  most  from  this  generosity 


and  selflessness  are  the  children. 
Wherever  Americans  have  gone  a 
spirit  of  spontaneous  camaraderie 
is  evident.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  faces  of  children  predominate 
in  the  following  folio  showing  the 
many  faces  of  civic  action  in  Viet- 
nam: 
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Opposite,  Vietnamese  nun  gets  tape  recorder  for  orphanage 
while,  above,  girls  reciprocate  with  gifts  for  help  given  their 
families.  Clockwise — medic  treats  child;  gifts  for  Montagnard 
refugees;  paratrooper  guards  rice  harvesters;  medic  treats 
another  child;  advisory  team  saved  this  boy’s  life  when  he 
stepped  on  VC  mine  and  lost  his  right  foot. 
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LETTERS 


On  the  Spot 

Lettersl  The  Pentagon  staff  gets  lots  of  letters.  Gripes,  questions,  problems,  requests.  Most  are  reasonable.  Some  are 
Way  Out!  The  ARMY  DIGEST  is  a good  spot  to  find  out  what's  going  on  and  give  you  a sampling  of  the  types  of 
letters  received  by  the  D/A  staff— with  the  straight  answers.  Sorry,  the  DIGEST  isn't  staffed  to  answer  individual  letters. 


O*  I’m  all  mixed  up  about  “sole  surviving  son” 
and  “only  son.”  What  are  they?  What  can  they 
do? 

A.  The  Army  gives  no  special  recognition  or  treat- 
ment to  “only  sons”.  The  “sole  surviving  son,”  how- 
ever, is  much  different.  He  is  the  sole  surviving  son  of 
a family  in  which  a father,  or  one  or  more  sons,  or 
daughters,  were  killed  in  action  or  died  in  line  of  duty 
while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  later  died  as  a result  of  injuries  received  or  disease 
incurred,  or  is  100  percent  disabled  because  of  such 
service.  For  separation  purposes  the  “sole  surviving 
son”  can  get  a hardship  discharge  if  he  personally  asks 
for  it  . . . AND,  he  became  a sole  surviving  son  after 
the  date  of  his  induction  or  current  enlistment  . . . OR, 
at  his  request,  he  will  be  assigned  to  duty  in  a non- 
combat area. 

Q.  In  your  July  issue  you  said  that  Sergeant 
Major  William  A.  Craig,  newly  appointed  Sergeant 
Major  for  U.  S.  Army  Vietnam,  had  served  with 
an  antiaircraft  battery  thlat  “supported  the  I6th 
and  18th  Divisions”.  Were  there  any  such  units? 

A.  No.  It  should  have  read  “supported  the  1 6th  and 
18th  Regiments  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division.” 

Q>  Is  it  true  that  ARMY  DIGEST  pays  for  con- 
tributed articles  and  photographs? 

A.  Sure  is.  Depending  on  the  Editor’s  decision  in 
each  case,  Central  Welfare  funds  are  available  to  pay 
military  personnel  on  active  duty  for  unsolicited  original 
material.  Pay  is  $25  per  published  page  for  articles, 
$10  per  photograph,  $10  per  cartoon,  $10  per  anecdote, 
and  $5  for  a good  idea. 

Q.  Were  any  WAC’s  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
during  World  War  II? 

A.  Yes,  16.  Also,  10  Soldiers  Medal  for  heroism, 
62  Legion  of  Merit  and  565  the  Bronze  Star  Medal. 


Q*  What  is  the  correct  way  to  wear  the  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  to  an  award  or  decoration,  particularly, 
the  National  Defense  Service  Ribbon? 

A.  Centered  on  the  gold  bar  of  the  National  Defense 
Service  Ribbon  with  the  stem  of  the  leaf  toward  the 
wearer’s  right. 


Q,  BOB  HOPE.  What  did  he  get  for  entertain- 
ing troops  in  Vietnam  last  Christmas? 


A.  Laughs,  applause,  appreciation,  and  personal 
satisfaction.  He  feels  well  paid. 


Q.  A soldier  bought  a diamond  ring  in  my  store. 
He  hasn’t  made  a payment  for  three  months.  Will 
the  Army  please  take  my  money  out  of  his  pay? 

A.  Sorry.  Army  Regulations  prohibit  withholding  a 
soldier’s  pay  for  his  private  debts.  Members  of  the 
Army  are  expected  to  pay  their  debts  and  may  be  pun- 
ished if  they  don’t.  But  still,  a soldier’s  pay  can’t  be 
withheld  to  pay  debts  such  as  you  describe. 

Q.  When  I came  in  the  Army  they  made  me  a 
cook.  Now,  I think  I’d  like  to  be  a radio  repair- 
man. How  can  I swing  this? 

A*  Check  with  the  NCO  in  your  unit  who  handles 
service  schools.  Find  the  school  you  want  and  can 
qualify  for.  Ask  to  attend  the  school  on  DA  Form 
1049  (Personnel  Action).  Also,  on  first  reenlistments 
only,  enlisted  men  can  ask  for  and  probably  get  any 
school  they  are  qualified  for.  Individual  desires  for  job 
assignments  are  usually  approved  if  at  all  possible  and 
reasonable,  but  the  overall  needs  of  the  service  must 
come  first. 
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FEATURE 


Exhibit  Unit 
Dresses 
Windows 
for  the 
Army 


An  Exhibit  Unit  member  explains  the  workings  of  an  electronic  map  at  the 
Education  display  which  toured  the  U.S. 


The  U.  S.  Army  may  not  have  show  windows,  such 
as  a big  department  store  has — but  it  does  go  in  for 
some  elaborate  window  dressing  just  the  same,  win- 
dow dressing  that  is  annually  seen  by  millions  as  the 
displays  tell  the  Army  story  at  fairs,  conventions, 
meetings,  the  Pentagon. 

It  started  when  a small  Army  unit  was  set  up  in 
1936  to  plan  an  exhibit  for  the  1939  New  York  World’s 
Fair.  Today  that  small  unit  has  become  the  U.  S. 
Army  Exhibit  Unit,  located  at  Cameron  Station,  Vir- 
ginia. The  90  soldier  and  civilian  artists,  carpenters, 
electricians,  photographers,  writers  and  other  tech- 
nicians are  the  expert  window  dressers. 

Whether  the  job  calls  for  depicting  the  historical 
events  that  followed  the  “shot  heard  round  the  world” 
or  showing  a concept  of  how  the  Army  may  appear  in 
the  future,  the  task  of  creating,  designing  and  dressing 
up  the  Army’s  show  window  goes  to  AEU.  They  tell 
the  Army  story  ...  its  mission  and  objectives. 

During  the  1950’s,  the  unit  had  grown  to  a staff  of 
about  50  soldiers  working  under  the  direction  of  civil- 
ian exhibit  specialists.  In  the  winter  months  they  built 
displays  and  exhibits  and  with  the  advent  of  spring  they 
doubled  in  brass  by  donning  their  Class  A uniforms  to 
take  to  the  road  as  exhibit  specialists. 

In  1959  supervision  of  the  unit  was  assigned  to  the 
Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
in  1960  AEU  designed  for  tour  a spectacular  called 
“This  Is  The  Army  1960”.  It  was  repeated  in  1961. 

The  success  of  these  tours  brought  requests  for  more 
displays — many  for  specialized  shows  or  parts  of  larg- 
er exhibits  at  expositions  such  as  state  fairs  through- 
out the  country.  It  became  the  policy  to  build  more 
shows  for  independent  displays  to  meet  special  requests, 
particularly  those  from  small  communities  where  facil- 
ities could  not  accommodate  a large  array  of  exhibits. 


Finally  it  became  apparent  that  the  AEU  would  have 
to  keep  its  soldier-technicians  at  production  head- 
quarters and  to  train  additional  men  as  touring  display 
attendants.  The  team  of  idea-men  and  craftsmen  could 
no  longer  handle  the  creative  work-load  in  the  short 
winter  months.  It  became  a year-round  job. 

From  the  historical  presentation  in  1939,  the  latest 
contributions  to  Flushing  Meadows  were  the  “Third 
Challenge”  and  “Man  on  the  Moon”  during  the  1964- 
65  World’s  Fair.  These  two  major  displays  generated 
so  much  professional  and  popular  interest  that  the 
Chicago  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  requested 
the  semi-permanent  loan  of  the  exhibits  at  the  close 
of  the  Fair. 

Always  alert  for  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  Army 
story  . . . our  story  ...  in  months  following  the  Fair 
they  designed  and  fabricated  an  exhibit  honoring  the 
quarter-century  history  of  the  paratrooper.  “U.S.  Army 
Airborne — All  the  Way”  was  added  to  the  long  list  of 
displays  throughout  the  country. 

When  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile)  was 
sent  to  Vietnam,  the  staff  went  into  a crash  program 
and  ’round-the-clock  efforts  produced  an  exhibit  high- 
lighting the  Army’s  new  Airmobile  concept.  It  was 
ready  for  showing  before  the  1st  Cavalry  troops  hit 
the  Vietnam  beaches. 

Their  latest  endeavors  have  produced  a display  of 
captured  Communist  weapons  and  a traveling  van  ex- 
hibit entitled  “Today’s  Vision,  Tomorrow’s  Victory”, 
telling  the  story  of  the  Army  Combat  Developments 
Command. 

Currently,  over  a dozen  exhibits  are  on  view  from 
coast  to  coast.  Five  major  projects  and  over  50  lesser 
ones  are  also  in  the  mill. 

The  Army  Exhibit  Unit  dresses  up  our  show  window 
and  puts  the  Army  on  display.  —SSG  Carl  Martin 
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FEATURE 


Second  Generation  Missiles 

ON  THE  WAY 


Major  General  J.  G.  Zierdt 


THINGS  are  moving  fast  in  this 
age  of  military  might  marked  by 
white  contrails  in  the  sky.  More  and 
better  missiles  and  rockets  are  on 
their  way  to  the  American  soldier, 
wherever  he  stands  ready  in  defense 
of  freedom. 

Development,  production  and 
support  of  these  major  weapons  are 
managed  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Missile 
Command  at  sprawling  Redstone 
Arsenal,  Alabama,  which,  together 
with  American  industry,  has  already 
sent  second  generation  weapons  into 
service  use.  Improvements  on  these 
operational  systems  and  a whole 
new  generation  of  rocket  propelled 
weapons  are  now  on  the  way.  Much 
of  what  goes  on  at  Redstone  Arsenal 
is  classified.  But  within  security  re- 
strictions a picture  is  emerging  of 
what  the  near  future  holds  in  the 
way  of  new  missile  systems. 

For  air  defense,  the  Army  now  is 
relying  on  its  Hawk  and  Nike-Her- 
cules  missiles.  Nike-Hercules  pro- 
vides medium  and  high  altitude  air 
defense  against  sophisticated  manned 
aircraft  and  air  breathing  missiles, 
while  Hawk  provides  low  and  me- 
dium altitude  air  defense  against 
the  same  threat. 

A Hawk  Improvement  Program 
is  underway  to  increase  the  reliabil- 
ity and  capability  of  the  16-foot- 
long  supersonic  missile. 

When  the  first  Improved  Hawk 
moves  out  in  the  field  the  last  of  this 
decade,  its  outward  appearance  will 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  missile 
which  has  been  deployed  since 
1959.  Inside,  it  will  be  a new  mis- 

Major  General  J.  G.  Zierdt  is  Commanding 
General,  U.S.  Army  Missile  Command,  Redstone 
Arsenal,  Alabama. 


sile  capable  of  intercepting  higher 
speed  targets  at  increased  ranges 
and  in  less  time.  A new  guidance 
seeker,  larger  conventional  warhead 
and  improved  rocket  propellant  will 
be  some  of  the  features. 

The  basic  principles  of  operation 
of  the  present  system  are  being  re- 
tained in  Improved  Hawk,  although 
the  ground  electronic  equipment  too 
will  be  modified.  Once  a unit  is 
set  up,  the  Improved  Acquisition 
Radar  will  sweep  the  area  of  de- 
fense. When  a target  is  detected 
its  position  will  be  relayed  to  the 
High  Power  Illuminator  radar  which 
will  “light”  the  enemy  aircraft  or 
missile  with  a beam  of  radio  waves. 
These  waves  bounce  back  to  a re- 
ceiver in  the  missile,  and  the  Hawk 
tracks  the  target  by  homing  along 
the  reflected  radar  beam. 

One  vehicle — the  trailer-mounted 
organizational  maintenance  shop — 
will  be  eliminated  in  an  Improved 
Hawk  battalion.  Use  of  solid  state 
components  will  do  away  with  the 
need  for  maintenance  and  adjust- 
ments to  the  missile  in  the  field. 

Hawk  and  its  ground  support 
equipment  are  air-mobile;  they  can 
be  lifted  by  Chinook  helicopter  or 
medium-sized  aircraft.  Greater  mo- 
bility is  being  added  to  some  Hawk 
units  by  converting  them  to  a self- 
propelled  configuration  mounted  on 
XM-727  (modified  XM  548E1) 
full-tracked  vehicles. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of 
Self-Propelled  Hawk  will  be  the 
smaller  target  it  presents  to  enemy 
aircraft  as  it  is  moved  about  a for- 
ward battle  area.  A platoon  will 
consist  of  three  tracked  vehicles, 


each  with  a launcher  carrying  three 
missiles.  Three  pieces  of  ground 
support  equipment — an  Acquisition 
Radar  for  target  acquisition,  High 
Power  Illuminator  for  target  track- 
ing and  illumination,  and  Assault 
Fire  Command  Console  for  fire  con- 
trol— will  be  towed  by  the  XM  727s. 

Under  the  present  Hawk  opera- 
tion, a firing  unit  with  the  same 
number  of  missiles  on  the  launcher 
as  a Self-Propelled  Hawk  platoon 
requires  six  2 Vi -ton  trucks.  Also, 
the  missiles  are  transported  on  pal- 
lets and  placed  on  the  launcher  at 
the  firing  site,  whereas  Self-Pro- 
pelled Hawks  will  be  hauled  on 
the  launcher  ready  to  fire. 

An  extensive  test  program  is 
planned  for  Improved  Hawk,  pitting 
the  missile  against  a variety  of  tar- 
gets. The  first  guided  flight  test 
will  be  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range. 

To  provide  Army  field  com- 
manders with  low  altitude  air 
defense  in  forward  battle  areas, 
development  of  Chaparral,  a modi- 
fied version  of  the  Navy-developed 
Sidewinder  IC  missile,  is  underway. 

The  system  consists  of  a launcher 
and  mount.  The  10-foot  infrared 
heat-seeking  missile  will  be  carried 
and  handled  as  an  assembled  single 
round  of  ammunition  and  will  be 
fired  from  a turret  mounting  four 
launcher  rails.  The  gunner  in  the 
mount  aims  the  missile  at  the  target. 
The  missile  guides  on  the  hostile 
target’s  heat  source  automatically 
after  launch. 

The  Chaparral  fire  unit  is  self- 
contained  and  capable  of  aiming 
and  firing  missiles  from  any  of 
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When  first  improved  Hawk  moves  to  the  field,  outward  appearance  will  be 
same,  but  interior  will  be  new  missile  capable  of  intercepting  higher  targets 
at  increased  ranges  in  less  time. 


several  types  of  vehicles  such  as  a 
self-propelled  carrier  (XM-730), 
railroad  flat  cars,  flat-bed  trucks  or 
trailers,  or  it  can  be  set  up  in 
ground  emplacement.  The  XM-730 
is  a lightweight,  full-tracked  vehicle 
that  can  be  made  amphibious  by 
addition  of  a swim  kit.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  extended  cross  country 
travel  over  rough  terrain  and  of 
high  speed  on  improved  roads. 

Chaparral  will  complement  the 
air  defense  role  of  Self-Propelled 
Hawk  and  Redeye,  the  shoulder- 
fired  antiaircraft  weapon  which  has 
been  tagged  “the  world’s  smallest 
guided  missile.” 

Redeye  is  in  production  and  on 
its  way  to  units  of  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps,  which  jointly  funded 
its  development.  The  four-foot  mis- 
sile is  effective  at  ranges  and  alti- 
tudes for  close-in  defense  against 
attacking  aircraft. 

Redeye,  although  electronically 
complex,  is  designed  for  simple,  re- 
liable operation  in  the  field  and  can 
be  carried  anywhere  a soldier  can 
take  a rifle.  Ready  for  issue  in  the 
battle  area,  it  comes  encased  in  a 
fiberglass  launcher  equipped  with 
carrying  strap  and  sight,  that  also 
serves  as  a carrying  case.  The 
launcher  is  discarded  as  soon  as  the 
missile  is  fired. 

When  the  gunner  spots  an  enemy 
aircraft  within  range,  he  “locks” 
Redeye’s  heat-seeking  homing  de- 
vice on  the  target  and  squeezes  a 
trigger  to  fire  the  missile. 

IN  ITS  surface-to-surface  missile 
arsenal,  the  Army  presently  has 
improvement  programs  going  for  its 
two  missiles  capable  of  delivering 
nuclear  punches  at  extended  ranges 
— Pershing  and  Sergeant.  Both  are 
solid-fueled,  completely  mobile,  in- 
ertially-guided  missiles. 

Improvements  for  the  Pershing 
— known  as  Pershing  1A — will  cen- 
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ter  around  an  improved  Programmer 
Test  Station,  which  is  a mobile  mis- 
sile checkout  unit,  and  an  improved 
Erector-Launcher. 

Pershing  1 is  the  system  now  de- 
ployed with  troops  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  Pershing 
1A  battery  will  be  equipped  with 
additional  Improved  Programmer 
Test/Power  Station,  Radio  Termi- 
nal Set  and  Battery  Operations 
Center.Each  will  be  hauled  on  or 
by  a truck. 

Under  the  Pershing  1A  program, 
there  will  be  no  change  to  the  mis- 
sile, which  can  deliver  a nuclear 
warhead  up  to  400  miles.  However, 
initial  development  of  improved 
components  for  the  airborne  portion 
of  the  weapons  system  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a recent  contract  awarded 
to  the  prime  contractor. 

The  Sergeant  Missile  System  has 
just  been  modified  electronically, 
and  is  capable  of  delivering  a nu- 
clear or  non-nuclear  warhead  on 
targets  of  up  to  75  nautical  miles. 

Coming  along  as  a replacement 
for  Honest  John — one  of  the  oldest 
names  in  the  United  States  arsenal 
of  rockets  and  missiles — is  Lance. 
This  surface-to-surface  ballistic  mis- 
sile is  being  designed  to  provide 
improved  fire  support  to  infantry, 
armored,  mechanized  and  possibly 
airborne  divisions. 

The  20-foot  Lance  missile  is 
powered  by  a pre-packaged  storable 
liquid  propellant,  and  utilizes  a new 


guidance  and  control  concept  that 
is  rugged  and  relatively  inexpensive. 
In  airmobile  operations,  the  light- 
weight launcher  and  missile  can  be 
carried  into  the  battle  zone  by  heli- 
copter or  air-dropped  by  parachute 
from  fixed-wing  aircraft.  Prime 
mover  for  the  highly  mobile  missile 
system  is  the  XM-667.  The  entire 
firing  unit  is  self-contained  and  self- 
sustaining  on  two  of  these  tracked 
vehicles. 

Ground  testing  of  Lance’s  en- 
gine and  propellant  system  is  under- 
way at  Redstone  Arsenal,  while 
developmental  flight  tests  continue 
at  White  Sands  Missile  Range. 

KNOCKING  out  a tank  is  a 
challenging  problem  which  still  con- 
fronts the  soldier  and  the  missile 
developer,  although  the  clanking 
monsters  have  been  on  the  battle- 
field for  more  than  a half-century. 
To  meet  this  need,  the  Army  is 
bringing  on  TOW,  Shillelagh  and 
MAW. 

TOW  (Tube-launched,  Optically- 
tracked,  Wire-guided)  is  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  development  as 
a heavy  antitank  assault  weapon. 
The  two-stage  solid-propellant  mis- 
sile and  its  launching  equipment 
may  be  carried  by  troops  and  fired 
from  a ground  emplacement.  It  is 
also  being  designed  for  mounting 
on  a variety  of  vehicles,  including 
personnel  carriers  and  helicopters. 
Plight  testing  of  the  ground  and 
helicopter  versions  of  the  system  are 
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under  way  at  the  Missile  Command’s 
test  ranges  at  Redstone  Arsenal. 

The  first  production  line  Shil- 
lelagh, capable  of  defeating  any 
known  armor,  was  delivered  to  the 
Army  early  in  1966.  This  single- 
stage,  solid-propellant  missile  is 
launched  from  a combination  152 
millimeter  gun-launcher  and,  like 
TOW,  can  be  installed  on  a variety 
of  combat  vehicles. 

Initial  application  of  Shillelagh 
is  on  the  General  Sheridan,  a light- 
weight, armored  reconnaissance  air- 
borne assault  vehicle.  It  is  also 
being  retrofitted  to  the  M-60  tank, 
replacing  the  present  105  millimeter 
gun,  and  is  under  consideration  for 
the  Main  Battle  Tank  now  under 


development  as  a joint  effort  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

Both  TOW  and  Shillelagh  have 
been  successfully  fired  against  sta- 
tionary and  moving  targets  with 
great  accuracy  at  ranges  well  be- 
yond 1 ,000  meters. 

A new  shoulder-fired  Medium 
Anti-Tank  Assault  Weapon  (MAW) 
is  in  development.  The  system  is 
scheduled  to  be  deployed  at  the 
platoon  level  to  fill  the  Army’s 
need  for  a man-carried  missile  big 
enough  to  kill  most  armor  and  other 
hard  targets  encountered  on  the 
battlefield.  MAW  will  be  superior 
in  accuracy  and  range  to  existing 
weapons  in  the  same  role. 


TOW  and  MAW  are  wire-guided 
missiles.  Fine  wires,  over  which 
guidance  signals  are  transmitted, 
trail  behind  a missile  when  it  is 
fired.  The  gunner  gets  the  target 
in  his  telescopic  sight,  then  launches 
the  missile  which  follows  his  line 
of  sight.  The  gunner  merely  keeps 
the  crosshairs  on  the  target  and 
signals  are  automatically  generated 
that  correct  the  missile  course. 

With  constant  improvements  in 
technology  bringing  about  enormous 
boosts  in  firepower,  the  American 
soldier  today  is  backed  up  by  the 
greatest  arsenal  of  weapons  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Tomorrow, 
he’ll  be  in  even  better  shape  to 
stand  firm  on  the  front  lines, 
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Foreign  intelligence  assistance — 
It  helps  in 


Countering 


In  a speech  pointing  up  the  threat  of  world  Com- 
munism, General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  recently  quoted  these  views  from  a statement 
by  the  Red  Chinese  Defense  Minister  Lin  Piao: 

“Political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a gun 
(and)  the  seizure  of  power  by  armed  force  ...  is  the 
central  task  . . . 

“Today  it  has  become  an  urgent  necessity  for  the 
people  in  many  countries  to  . . . use  people’s  war  as 
a weapon  against  U.  S.  imperialism. 

“U.  S.  imperialism  can  be  split  up  and  defeated  . . . 
by  people’s  wars  launched  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  . . . particularly  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.” 

As  recent  world  history  has  shown,  these  are  no 
idle  words.  Greece,  Lebanon,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam — the  roll  grows 
and  the  threat  of  Communist-inspired  subversive  in- 
surgency hidden  behind  the  guise  of  “people’s  wars” 
places  increased  demands  on  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Free  World  to  maintain  internal  security. 

As  a means  to  counter  the  threat  posed  by  Com- 
munist insurgency,  the  U.  S.  Army  Foreign  Intelligence 
Assistance  Program  was  started  in  1961.  Its  primary 
purpose — to  assist  friendly  nations  in  countering  Com- 
munist espionage,  subversion  and  insurgency,  the  first 
steps  toward  Communist  takeover. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  threefold — 

1.  To  assist  the  armed  forces  of  friendly  nations 
in  improving  their  intelligence  capability  to  combat 
subversion  and  insurgency. 

2.  To  assist  in  developing  an  integrated  military 
intelligence  capability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
modern  military  force. 

3.  To  promote  long  range  intelligence  cooperation 


and  coordination  between  the  United  States  and  friendly 
military  forces. 

Under  this  program,  intelligence  assistance  is  pro- 
vided by  intelligence  advisors,  mobile  training  teams, 
formal  courses  in  U.  S.  Army  Schools,  training  ma- 
terials especially  prepared  for  release  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  Senior  Foreign  Officer  orientation  tours  to 
the  United  States. 

Upon  request  of  a foreign  country,  U.  S.  Army 
intelligence  personnel  are  provided  to  assist  the  armed 
forces  of  that  nation  in  intelligence  and  security  mat- 
ters. These  advisers  are  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group  or  U.  S.  Military  Mission 
located  in  the  host  country.  In  countries  where  there 
is  no  MAAG  or  Mission,  and  when  agreeable  to  the 
host  government,  the  U.  S.  Army  attache  may  perform 
the  duties  of  intelligence  adviser. 

As  a starter,  the  intelligence  adviser  surveys  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  host  country’s  intelligence  personnel 
and  organizations  and  makes  recommendations  for 
improvements.  Working  closely  with  the  local  officials, 
he  assists  in  the  development  of  effective  intelligence 
organizations  and  procedures;  he  helps  initiate  in- 
country training  activities  and  advises  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  internal  military  intelligence  and  counter- 
intelligence operations. 

In  Vietnam,  the  program  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  combat  intelligence 
produced  in  support  of  counterguerrilla  operations. 
Timeliness  and  accuracy  of  the  intelligence  product  has 
shown  marked  progress. 

Throughout  the  Free  World,  particularly  in  Latin 
America,  U.  S.  Army  intelligence  advisers  have  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  counterinsurgency 
capabilities. 
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Red  Insurgency 


MAJ  Bobby  E.  Tharp 

Office  of  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  Intelligence 


Intelligence  Mobile  Training  Teams  make  available 
to  selected  foreign  countries  the  specialized  professional 
knowledge  needed  for  training  military  personnel  and 
developing  in-country  training  programs.  Upon  request 
by  the  host  government,  teams  are  provided  under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program.  Besides  assisting  the 
permanently  assigned  intelligence  adviser  in  imple- 
menting his  in-country  developed  program,  they  assist 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  military  intel- 
ligence and  counterintelligence  agencies  at  both  na- 
tional and  lower  levels. 

Also  under  the  program,  foreign  intelligence  per- 
sonnel may  be  sent  for  further  training  to  U.  S.  Army 
intelligence  facilities  in  overseas  commands  and  in 
Continental  United  States  including  the  U.  S.  Army 
Intelligence  School,  Fort  Holabird,  Maryland;  the 
U.  S.  Army  School  of  the  Americas,  Fort  Gulick, 
Panama  Canal  Zone;  and  the  U.  S.  Army  Pacific 
Intelligence  School,  Okinawa. 

As  another  facet  of  the  program,  training  publica- 
tions and  materials  are  made  available  to  U.  S. 
MAAG’s,  Missions  and  Attaches  for  release  to  se- 
lected foreign  countries.  These  materials,  prepared 
by  U.  S.  Army  Intelligence  Schools,  are  designed  to 
assist  in  developing  intelligence  organizations  and  con- 
ducting training  programs.  They  cover  combat  intel- 
ligence, security,  defense  against  methods  of  entry 
(DAME),  defense  against  sound  equipment  (DASE), 
investigative  photography,  photo  interpretation.  An- 
other course  on  counterinsurgency/intelligence  is  being 
produced. 

Key  foreign  military  intelligence  officers  are  also 
brought  to  the  United  States  on  orientation  tours.  A 
typical  tour  includes  a week  in  the  Washington  area 
for  briefings  and  visits  to  activities  and  facilities  of  the 


National  Intelligence  Community.  Visits  are  also  made 
to  the  U.  S.  Army  Special  Warfare  Center  at  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina;  the  U.  S.  Army  Provost  Marshal 
and  Civil  Affairs  School  at  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia; 
and  the  U.  S.  Army  Combat  Surveillance  and  Target 
Acquisition  Training  Command  and  U.  S.  Electronic 
Proving  Ground,  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona. 

As  of  April  1966,  the  U.  S.  Army  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Assistance  Program  had  advisers  assigned  in 
selected  foreign  countries  and  provided  over  50  Mobile 
Training  Teams  to  assist  these  countries  in  developing 
intelligence  and  security  organizations.  In  addition, 
more  than  2,500  foreign  intelligence  personnel  have 
been  trained  in  U.  S.  Army  Intelligence  Schools,  and  a 
total  of  130  key  foreigners  have  visited  the  United 
States  on  Intelligence  Orientation  Tours.  The  program 
has  also  supplied  training  publications  and  materials 
to  55  foreign  countries. 

The  U.  S.  Army  Foreign  Intelligence  Assistance 
Program  is  a relatively  recent  development,  but  al- 
ready it  has  made  a good  beginning  towards  helping 
selected  foreign  countries  to  counter  Communist  es- 
pionage, subversion  and  insurgency.  In  terms  of  num- 
bers, the  accomplishments  may  appear  unimpressive, 
but  most  significantly,  the  program  represents  a funda- 
mental change  in  the  attitude  which  previously  domi- 
nated the  intelligence  and  security  community. 

Because  of  this  new  outlook,  many  obstacles  to 
coordinated  action  have  been  identified  and  overcome. 
The  will  to  cooperate  has  now  been  established.  This 
will  to  participate  in  the  achievemnt  of  a common 
intelligence  and  security  objective  holds  promise  for 
future  success  in  defeating  Communist  efforts  to  en- 
slave the  Free  World.  ^ 
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ARTIFICIAL  HEART  PUMP  has  a good  functional  capability  and  flexibil- 
ity as  an  experimental  research  tool.  Capable  of  being  synchronized  with 
the  heart's  electrical  action  potentials,  it  can  be  used  to  augment  failing 
hearts  and  circulations. 


** 


EMERGENCY  RESPIRATOR— essentially  a fluid  amplifier  attached  to  a 
face  mask— can  perform  complex  resuscitative  functions.  A feedback  chan- 
nel in  the  plastic  amplifier  block  senses  the  gas  pressures  within  the  mask 
and  controls  the  cycling  of  the  respirator  between  preset  pressure  valves. 
It  can  assist  or  control  automatically  to  fit  the  patient  requirement. 


MEMBRANE  OXYGENATOR  is  being  developed  for  long  term  support  dur- 
ing open-heart  surgery.  In  this  design,  each  module  consists  of  a semiper- 
meable  membrane  sandwiched  between  two  solid  plates;  blood  flows  over 
one  side  of  the  membrane,  and  oxygen  flows  over  the  other  side.  The 
oxygen  passes  through  the  membrane  where  it  oxygenates  the  blood.  A 
full  amplifier-driven  oscillator  pulses  the  oxygen  as  it  flows  over  the 
membrane,  thereby  increasing  the  oxygenation  capability  of  the  device. 
The  Membrane  Oxygenator  also  has  a built-in  heat  exchanger. 


J1 


VOLUME-CYCLED  RESPIRATOR  uses  a fluid  amplifier  to  drive  air  from 
a piston-bellows  into  the  patient's  lungs.  As  the  piston  moves  down,  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  exhale  through  a breathing  valve,  and  the  bellows 
fill  with  fresh  breathing  gas.  When  the  respirator  is  ventilating  the  pa- 
tient, it  delivers  a fixed  volume  of  gas  per  cycle.  It  can  be  used  to 
augument  or  completely  take  over  the  patient's  breathing. 
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EXTERNAL  CARDIAC  COMPRES- 
SOR it  designed  to  perform 
closed  chest  cardiac  massage  in 
emergency  situations  involving 
cardiac  arrest.  Controlled  by  a 
bi-stable  fluid  amplifier,  the  max- 
imum stroke  of  the  ram  is  inde- 
pendent of  driving  power;  hence, 
it  is  impossible  to  cause  chest 
deflections  greater  than  preset 
amount. 


Army-Developed  Life-Saving  Devices 


John  A.  Wheeler,  Jr. 


A group  of  engineer-scientists  at  the  Harry  Dia- 
mond Laboratories,  Washington,  D.  C. — normally 
concerned  with  the  development  of  death-dealing 
weapons — is  paradoxically  concerned  with  a pro- 
gram that  may  eventually  save  lives  on  the  battle- 
field. 

A Class  II  research  and  development  installation 
operating  under  the  U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand, the  laboratories  are  primarily  concerned  with 
military  fuze  programs  involving  sophisticated 
weapons  and  weapons  systems.  As  the  result  of  the 

JOHN  A.  WHEELER,  JR.  is  Public  Information  Officer,  Harry  Diamond 
Laboratories,  Washington,  D.  C. 


invention  by  a staff  member,  however,  of  a new  rev- 
olutionary control  system  of  fluid  amplification  ap- 
plicable to  the  heart  and  lungs  whole  new  horizons 
are  opening  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

This  new  system  of  fluid  amplification,  using 
both  gases  and  liquids,  provides  a means  of  power 
control,  with  no  electrical  or  electronic  parts,  that 
can  be  programmed  to  compensate  automatically 
with  certain  body  actions  and  reactions.  This  makes 
possible  a whole  new  group  of  life-saving  devices 
such  as  a heart  pump,  emergency  respirator,  a vol- 
ume cycled  respirator,  an  external  cardiac  com- 
pressor and  a membrane  oxygenator.  ^ 
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■yflflgs  mi mwrL$&@@i°o  headquarters— . 
The  office  of  the  (gKJflUl?/ (h&  never  sleeps  ) 
„the  green  phone  rings/'/ 


...  HURRYING  lO  HIS  APARTMENT  LABORATORY 
SEVEN-ZERO  CHECKS  HIS  "LITTLE  BLACK  BOOK" 
ForTondelaYo's  vital.  Statistics  anp  feeps 

THEM  INTO  HIS  TRANSISTORIZED  COMPUTER 
WHICH  \NTURN-  — 


VNHATS  THAT  CHieP^.GOOPHgSS'THAT^ 
T&RRIBLB//TLL  GET  ON  IT  RIGHT  AWAY/.. 
..WHERE  ANA  1 NOW  ??..  UW-WOULPYOU 

aeuevGA  PT.A.  meeting? 
oh /__ YgS  CUiep/Veg/ ipight.^ 


I've  GOT  A 600  p 
9 PX  0NTH6IR 
BASE  CAMP/.  . 


TcepS  The  information  into  his"8eautiful.  8lonpe 

AGE  NT  LOCATOR — WHICH  IN  TURN  PEEPS  IT  INTO  HlS 
WIPE  SCREEN, CLOSER  CIRCUIT  TELEVISION  SeT.__ 

ANP. — y@[][L,/Z\[7  TonpelaYo/anp  thebap  guys"  / . 


..  not  Bothering  tb  stay  for  -tne  Commer- 
cial, Seven 'Zero  straps  on  his  rocket 

gEL-T  ANP  BLASTS  OFF/— 


YeS,TONPELAYQ  T KNOw/~PUTMY 
Paring  rescue  was  Possible 
ONLY  BECAUSE  My  EQUIPMENT 
WAS  IN  ^©jpCONPlTlON/..-. 

remember/  when  You  practice 


k©# 

you're  a winner  / 


HOW  ABOUT 


0 


SOLPIER? 


AT  EASE 


Bon  Of 
The 

Rifleman 

-Army 

Style 


After  playing  the  part  of  the  son  in  TV’s  “The  Rifleman,”  Johnny  Crawford  has  a 
new  role — that  of  a soldier.  PVT  Crawford  and  crew  members  from  Army  Pictorial 
Center  here  plan  shooting  of  training  film  on  the  Army’s  Larc  LX,  world's  largest 
amphibious  vehicle. 


After  spending  ten  years  playing 
parts  in  television  and  movies, 
Johnny  Crawford,  known  to  many 
TV  fans  as  Chuck  Conners’  son 
Mark  in  “The  Rifleman,”  has  re- 
cently taken  on  a new  role — that  of 
a soldier. 

Now  PVT  Crawford  is  mostly 
behind  the  camera  instead  of  in 
front  of  it.  He  is  assigned  to  the 
technical  staff  of  the  Army  Pictorial 
Center  at  Long  Island  City,  New 
York. 

Recently  on  temporary  duty  at 
Forts  Story  and  Eustis,  Va.,  with 
a crew  from  A.P.C.,  he  is  script 
clerk  for  two  films  under  produc- 
tion. The  Army  films  produced  at 
the  two  installations  are  about  the 
Larc  LX,  world’s  largest  amphibious 
vehicle,  designed  to  transport  heavy 
cargo  including  tanks. 

Although  films  made  on  location 


use  soldiers  to  promote  realism, 
PVT  Crawford  has  acted  only  in  a 
few  scenes.  His  primary  duties  are 
technical. 

“I  feel  lucky  to  be  assigned  to 
A.P.C.  It  gives  me  a chance  to  learn 
another  facet  of  movie-making.  I 
hope  eventually  to  become  a di- 
rector,” said  PVT  Crawford. 

Coming  from  a show  business 
family — his  father  is  a film  editor 
and  his  mother  was  on  the  stage — 
Johnny  Crawford  started  his  film 
career  at  age  three  as  an  extra 
in  a Rita  Hayworth  movie.  He  be- 
came a Mouseketeer  at  nine  and 
got  his  role  in  “The  Rifleman” 
when  eleven. 

He  worked  for  five  years  with 
Chuck  Conners  on  the  western 
series.  After  completing  168  “Rifle- 
man” episodes,  Johnny  returned  to 


public  high  school  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Hollywood  High. 

Before  joining  the  Army,  he 
completed  “El  Dorado”  with  John 
Wayne  and  Robert  Mitchum.  It  is 
soon  to  be  released. 

Known  best  for  his  role  in  “Rifle- 
man”, Johnny  is  also  a singer.  He 
has  recorded  15  singles  and  five  al- 
bums. His  most  successful  recording 
was  “Cindy’s  Birthday”  which  sold 
a quarter  of  a million  copies.  “I 
don’t  consider  myself  a rock  and  roll 
singer.  I prefer  popular  music,  bal- 
lads and  Broadway  show  tunes,” 
he  said. 

After  his  tour  in  the  Army,  PVT 
Crawford  plans  to  return  to  show 
business.  “I  like  doing  westerns.  In 
fact,  my  favorite  sport  is  calf  roping, 
but  1 also  want  to  do  some  straight 
drama  and  comedy.” 
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NAMES:  ONCE  OVER  LIGHTLY 


Sergeant  Major  Alfred  J.  O'Neill 
— now  rifle  coach  of  the  USMA 
team.  He’s  the  1960  interservice 
rifle  champion.  Tryouts  for  this 
year’s  USMA  team  get  under  way 
this  month. 

Second  Lieutenant  Mike  Silliman 
— West  Point’s  basketball  and  base- 
ball star  was  named  outstanding 
athlete  of  the  ’66  class. 

Private  First  Qas6  Larry  C. 
Palmer — a light  vehicle  driver  with 
1st  Log  Command,  Saigon.  Before 
the  Army  he  was  an  outfielder  in 
the  St.  Louis  organization,  playing 
with  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  in  the  Class 
A Western  Carolinas  league. 

“Colonel”  Bud  Widom — Ken- 


tucky colonel,  that  is,  suh!  Widom, 
whose  voice  is  known  to  American 
servicemen  around  the  world  via 
AFRTS,  received  the  colonelcy  from 
Kentucky  Governor  Edward  T. 
Breathitt. 

Archie  Moore — “Man,  let  me  just 
say  I’m  over  the  hump,”  was  the 
retired  light-heavyweight  champ’s 
response  to  a 1st  Infantry  Division 
soldier’s  query:  “how  old  are  you?” 

Colonel  Jerry  G.  Capka — USMA 
’44,  is  the  new  Director  of  Athletics 
at  the  Academy.  He  replaces  Colo- 
nel Raymond  P.  Murphy,  whose 
new  job  is  in  DA. 

Los  Angeles  Lakers — A trio 


visited  soldiers  in  Vietnam  telling 
them  to  keep  up  the  team  work. 
On  the  trip  were  basketball  players 
Rudy  Larusso,  Darrell  Imhoff  and 
Leroy  Ellis. 

Specialist-4  Bill  Kowaloff — The 
Fort  Devens  soldier  is  third-ranked 
light  heavy-weight  weightlifter  in  the 
U.S.  His  best  lift:  855  pounds  com- 
pared to  a winner’s  lift  of  935 
pounds. 

Private  Bobby  L.  Aldridge — Fort 
Benning’s  soldier  looks  like  a future 
bet  for  the  majors.  He  was  a San 
Francisco  Giant  bonus  pitcher  in 
’64,  compiling  a 15-win,  7-loss 
record  at  Tacoma.  ’Jff 
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The  Caped  Crusader  in  Vietnam 

PFC  David  Kleinberg 


Batman,  who  until  recently  had  gone  unrecorded 
through  2,000  years  of  Vietnamese  history,  has  finally 
made  it  big  at  Cu  Chi,  the  home  of  the  25th  Infantry 
Division. 

Holy  ridiculousness! 

After  speeding  to  overnight  sucess  in  their  ubiqui- 
tious  Batmobile,  Batman  and  his  precocious  pal  Robin 
have  slowly  infiltrated  into  almost  every  American 
base  in  Vietnam. 

At  Cu  Chi,  Batman  and  the  euphoria  that  follows 
in  his  path  arrived  somewhat  belatedly.  Many  members 
of  the  25th  Infantry  Division  had  long  since  left 
Hawaii  before  Batman  made  his  first  daring  save,  but 
through  the  media  of  radio  and  printed  matter  he 
wasn’t  far  away. 

Armed  Forces  Radio  Network  consistently  played 
the  Batman  Theme,  each  of  the  four  or  five  renditions 
of  it  sounding  much  the  same.  Feature  stories  on  the 
phenomenal  success  of  the  new  hero  started  to  sweep 
American  magazines  and  the  troops  started  to  read 
how  people  were  getting  Batman  hair  cuts,  Batman 
tee  shirts,  etc. 

When  replacements  came  to  Cu  Chi  months  later, 
they  were  often  asked  “What’s  Batman  like  on  tele- 
vision?” 

More  than  talk  about  it,  some  have  put  the  Batman 
idea  into  practical  use.  Captain  Melvin  A.  Casberg,  Jr., 

PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  DAVID  KLEINBERG  is  assigned  to  Information 
Office,  Headquarters,  25th  Infantry  Division. 


surgeon  for  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Com- 
pany of  the  25th  Infantry  Division,  uses  the  Bat  signal 
when  he  needs  aid,  and  gets  results.  He  mounted 
the  Batman  signal  in  one  of  his  ophthalmoscopes,  an 
instrument  normally  used  for  viewing  the  interior 
of  the  eye. 

'T  use  it  for  calling  the  medics  when  I need  some 
help,”  he  says.  “And  it  works.  Our  division  medics 
love  it.”  Doctor  Casberg  says  he  shines  the  signal 
on  his  curtains  and  the  medics  come. 

In  the  enlisted  men’s  club  of  the  25th  Administration 
Company,  a bumper  sticker  sign  hangs  from  the  wall. 
It  says  “Send  Batman  to  Vietnam.” 

“I  think  it’s  a good  idea,”  one  private  said.  “They 
ought  to  bring  him  here.  It  would  be  food  for  morale 
— especially  to  know  you  have  someone  on  your  side 
that  can’t  be  beat.” 

Captain  Frank  Jones,  who  as  Division  Psychiatrist 
is  directly  concerned  with  the  troop’s  state  of  mental 
health,  finds  nothing  wrong  with  mixing  Batman  and 
war.  “Batman  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  men  here 
can  share  with  the  people  back  home,”  he  said.  “It 
probably  serves  the  purpose  of  bringing  some  sem- 
blance of  home  here.  Having  an  invincible  hero  on 
your  side  serves  to  increase  your  own  courage  and 
morale.  But  most  of  all,”  he  adds,  “I  think  Batman 
can  serve  as  a symbol  of  a way  of  being  friends.  It 
serves  to  strengthen  camaraderie.” 
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“Straighten  that  branch  Higley!” 


— CpI.  Jock  Doherty 


J 


Cracking  the  Quip 

Our  boys  used  to  fight  for  Mom’s  apple  pie.  Now 
they  want  cheesecake. 


Sign  in  company  orderly  room:  “We  know  it’s 
better  to  be  insulted  than  ignored — but  please  get 
in  line.” 

Send  your  humorous  anecdotes,  stories  from  Army  life  to  "At  Ease"  Editor, 
ARMY  DIGEST,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314. 
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ARMY  TRENDS 

What's  New  in 
Equipment,  Weaponry 


PART  of  a new  tactical,  frequency-modulated  family  of  radios,  a squad  radio  set  designed 
for  leaders  of  small  units  to  maintain  communications  with  patrols,  out-posts, 
observation  posts,  crew-served  weapons  at  relatively  short  ranges,  is  under  devel- 
opment. It  consists  of  the  AN/PRR-9  radio  receiving  set,  normally  attached  to  helmet, 
and  the  AN/PRT-4  radio  transmitting  set  which  is  usually  hand  held.  Commands  can 
be  issued  by  leader  so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  leave  a covered  position. 

FIELD  TESTS  being  made  in  Vietnam  of  XM159,  a 19-tube  single-fire  rocket  launcher  that 
will  permit  helicopters  and  other  aircraft  to  launch  38  2.75  inch  folding  fin  aircraft 
rockets  from  two  launchers.  Unit  stems  from  LAU-3  launcher  used  by  Navy  and  Air 
Force,  but  replaces  pressed  paper  tubes  with  high-heat-resistant  aluminum. 

NEW  TELETYPEWRITER  expected  to  provide  field  commanders  with  increased  communications 
capabilities.  Mounted  on  30-foot  truck  vans,  12  units  are  now  on  way  to  field. 

Machines  can  handle  more  messages  than  existing  equipment. 

GROUND  TROOPS  in  Vietnam  express  high  regard  for  new  PRC-25  squad  radio  that  provides 
means  for  foot  soldiers  to  communicate  with  aerial  and  artillery  support.  New  radio 
has  three  to  five  mile  range. 


DESIGNED  as  better  aiming  reference  than  the  old  aiming  stakes  for  mortars, 
infinity-aiming  reference  collimator  XM2  is  undergoing  engineering  and  service 
tests.  A small  counterpart  of  the  Ml  collimator  for  artillery,  it' s tripod  mounted, 
contains  illuminated  special  reticle  making  up  an  optical  projection  system 
that  simulates  a reference  target  at  infinity. 

SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS  terminal  opened  by  Army  Strategic  Communications  Command  at 
Helemano,  Hawaii,  links  with  satellites  launched  in  June  at  Cape  Kennedy,  will  relay 
military  messages  between  strategic  commands.  Five  other  STRATCOM  terminals  in 
existence  (California,  New  Jersey,  Germany,  Ethiopia,  the  Philippines),  each  capable 
of  linking  ground  stations  up  to  10,360  miles  apart.  Nefr  concept  in  communications  is 
a joint  venture  involving  all  services. 

USING  YOUR  HEAD.  Pilots  and  gunners  would  be  literally  using  their  heads  when  firing 
at  a target  with  new  "hands  off"  air-to-ground  helmet  sighting  system  developed  by  Sperry 
Utah  Company  Division,  and  demonstrated  recently  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Bulls-eye 
sight  is  mounted  on  standard  flight  helmet  through  which  pilot  lines  up  target.  A series 
of  pertinent  measurements  determine  positioning  of  guns,  missiles  or  other  armament, 
does  not  hamper  movement  of  pilot  or  gunner.  Once  system  is  engaged,  aircraft's  fire 
power  is  dependent  on  pilot's  head  motion. 

CONTINUED  DEVELOPMENT  of  Medium  Anti-tank  Assault  Weapon  System  (MAW)  is 
authorized  by  Army.  MAW,  which  fires  automatically  guided  missile  that  follows 
gunner's  line  of  sight,  is  expected  to  replace  90mm  recoilless  rifle. 
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What's  New  in 
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ENGINEERS  IN  VIETNAM  have  built  timber  wharf,  biggest  ever  for  Army,  capable  of  handling 
two  barges  at  once  as  part  of  Cam  Ranh  Bay  complex. . .are  operating  four  75-ton-per- 
hour  rock  crushers  and  have  just  installed  a 225-tonner  named  "Mountain  Eater"  that 
weighs  85,000  pounds,  cost  $313,000. . .are  testing  coral  for  use  instead  of  rock  filler 
for  road  construction. 

THE  SISTER  SERVICES — Navy  is  releasing  25  C-4  type  cargo  ships  (used  as  troop  carriers 
in  WW  II  and  Korea)  from  reserve  fleets.  They  will  be  first  offered  to  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  for  carrying  supplies  to  Southeast  Asia,  then  to  "update"  cargo 
fleet  of  Merchant  Marine... Two  new  Military  Aircraft  Support  Squadrons  created  at  Travis 
AFB,  California,  to  provide  maintenance,  air  terminal  services,  airlift  command 
post  and  forward  support  in  U.S.  or  overseas. .. Three  women  Marine  privates  are  first 
to  attend  Transportation  Movement  Control  Course  at  Army  Transportation  School,  Fort 
Eustis,  Virginia. . .Navy  planning  additional  undersea  ranges  to  support  Research  and 
Development  programs  and  evaluating  related  operational  systems. . .Navy  will  build 
two  deep-diving  research  and  work  submarines,  two-man  craft  with  depth  capacity  of 
6,500  feet,  underwater  endurance  of  eight  hours.  They  wili  be  equipped  with  two 
mechanical  arms  to  perform  underwater  work,  a closed  t.v.  system,  cameras,  obstacle 
avoidance  sonar,  fathometer,  redundant  under-water  communication  system. . .Air  Force 
Recruiting  Service  reported  most  successful  year  in  its  12-year  history,  having 
set  seven  records  while  meeting  or  exceeding  requirements  in  nine  recruiting  categories 
...U.S.  Naval  Oceanographic  Office  reports  development  of  techniques  to  predict  path  of 
ice  floes  up  to  month  in  advance. .. Thirteen  members  of  1st  Force  Reconnaissance  Company, 
1st  Marine  Division,  became  first  to  execute  combat  jump  in  Vietnam  to  establish  obser- 
vation post  in  heart  of  enemy  territory. . .New  ceramic  material  to  provide  better  thermal 
protection  for  aircraft  and  space  vehicles  developed  at  Air  Force  Materials  Laboratory, 
Wright  Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  is  called  "Zircolite",  said  to  be  best  of  type  ever 
developed. . .Naval  Support  Activity  opens  new  cargo  complex  to  increase  offloading 
capability  of  Danang  port,  Vietnam,  by  over  a third... Air  Force  Survival  School, 
recently  moved  from  Stead  AFB,  Nevada  to  Fairchild  AFB,  Washington,  plans  to  enter  125 
students  each  week  until  2 January,  1967,  then  increase  input  to  160  weekly...  Navy 
commissions  guided  missile  frigate  USS  William  H.  Standley,  carrying  Terrier  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  anti-submarine  rockets,  as  part  of  armament... 

CHAPARRAL,  guided  missile  system,  has  been  successfully  fired  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range.  The  missile  homes  on  heat  source  emanating  from  target. 

GENERAL  SHERIDAN  weapons  system,  first  of  major  significance  to  be  developed  and 
produced  by  Army  Materiel  Command  under  the  project  manager  concept  since  reorganiza- 
tion of  Army  in  1962,  is  now  in  production.  Sheridan  mounts  a 152mm  launcher  that  can 
handle  guided  missiles  or  conventional  rounds. 

RECORD  SMASHER OV-1  Mohawk,  Army's  surveillance  aircraft,  claims  five  new  world 

records  in  class.  They're  for  straight  line  distance,  sustained  altitude  in  horizontal 
flight  at  32,000  feet,  climbing,  closed  circuit  course  at  5,000  feet.  Machine  is  equipped 
with  cameras,  side  looking  radar  and  infra-red  devices. 
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WATER-JET  PROPULSION  SYSTEM  for  shallow-draft  boats , capable  of 
carrying  ton  loads  at  20  mph  in  nine  inches  of  water,  being  tested 
at  Fort  Belvoir , Virginia.  Engineers  also  testing  shallow-draft 
boat  driven  by  aircraft  engine  and  pusher  propeller  similar  to 
swamp  buggies  used  in  Everglades. 

AMC  REORGANIZES..  By  January  1967  four  units  of  Army  Materiel 
Command  will  be  reorganized.  U.  S.  Mobility  Command  at  Warren, 
Michigan,  will  be  phased  out,  and  its  three  operating  commands 
will  report  directly  as  separate  elements  to  Army  Materiel 
Command  in  Washington.  Three  commands  are:  Army  Tank-Auto- 

motive Center  at  Warren,  Michigan,  Army  Aviation  Materiel 
Command  and  Army  Mobility  Equipment  Center,  both  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri . 


"I  AM  A SOLDIER,"  tough,  terse  ABC  network  documentary  has  been 
adapted  for  use  as  a training  film  to  be  shown  Armywide.  200  prints, 
16  mm,  in  color,  distributed  to  Army  audio-visual  centers  around  the 
globe.  Film  shows  day-by-day  activities  of  company  commander  of 
1st  Air  Cav  Div  in  Vietnam.  Catalogue  Number  is  VTR  10. 

HQ  USEUCOM,  top  US  joint-service  command  in  Europe,  will  displace 
to  Patch  Barracks  in  Stuttgart,  Germany.  Movement  vacates  present 
quarters  at  Camp  des  Loges , near  Paris,  to  utilize  facilities  in 
Stuttgart  left  open  by  Seventh  Army  switch  to  Heidelberg.  Target 
date  for  operational  readiness  after  movement:  31  March  1967. 


Association  of  U.  S.  Army 

Annual  Moating  S ho  rat  on  Park  Hotol,  Washington,  DC 
October  10-12 

You  Asked  What  Can  I Get  Out  Of  The  A.U.S.A.  Annual  Meeting-?  PLENTY// 

3 Pays  Of  Candid  Panel  Discussions  By  TOP  Authorities  — Secretary  Of  State 
Dean  Pue>h/  Sec/Arwy  Stanley  Reeor,  Army  C/S  Harold  k.  Johnson  And 
Other  Distinguished  Leaders. 

An  Inside  Look  At  New  Items  Of  Bodipwent,  Latest  Ideas  From  P4-P. 

A City  Block  Of  exhibits^  Demonstrations  By  More  Than  50  Manufacturers- 
27  Army  Agencies  And  Commands. 

So  Put  IT  On  \our  Calendar.  Plan  To  Attend. 

V.S.  • Former  President  Truman  Receives  George  Catlett  Marshall  Medal  At 
Annual  Bancauet  12  October. 


§niet = (9-jljtce  .yUeum 
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LEGAL  EAGLE 

What's  new  in  legislation, 
regulations,  publications,  policy 


REPERCUSSIONS  for  families  of  military  and  civilian  sponsors  resulted 
when  government  of  France  called  for  removal  from  that  country  of  NATO 
military  units,  installations  and  bases.  Phasing-out  of  military 
installations  and  dependent  support  facilities  will  be  on  progressive 
basis  to  be  completed  by  1 April  1967.  Housing  support  facilities  at 
new  locations  of  U.  S.  elements  will  be  generally  inadequate--at  some 
locations  nonexistent — Department  of  Army  warns.  Official  travel  of 
families  to  France  is  no  longer  authorized,  and  Army  personnel  ordered 
to  assignments  in  France  will  serve  unaccompanied  tours  until 
reassigned  elsewhere.  Depending  on  availability  of  family  support 
facilities  at  new  locations,  families  now  in  France  may  travel  with 
sponsors  to  complete  accompanied  tours  of  duty.  However,  if 
facilities  at  new  locations  are  deemed  inadequate,  families  may  have 
to  return  to  U.  S. 

GOVERNMENT  shops,  tools,  equipment,  may  be  used  for  installing 
seat  belts  in  privately  owned  vehicles,  Judge  Advocate  General 
has  ruled. 

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  exemption  would  be  allowed  to  officers  on  combat 
duty  under  bill  introduced  in  House.  Enlisted  men  are  entitled  to 
deduct  full  pay  from  gross  income  while  on  combat  duty,  while  officers 
may  deduct  up  to  $200  under  existing  rules. 

WIDOWS  of  Medal  of  Honor  winners  would  be  entitled  to  special 
pension  of  $100  a month  for  life--same  as  husband  would  receive 
if  living — under  bill  introduced  in  House  of  Representatives. 

U.  S.  AND  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA  have  signed  Status  of  Forces  Agreement. 
It's  similar  to  those  with  Japan  and  various  NATO  countries. 

Agreement  will  go  into  effect  three  months  after  Korea  notifies  U.  S. 
of  ratification. 

ARMY  REGS  have  been  changed  to  permit  enlisted  members  to  draw 
specialty  and  superior  performance  proficiency  pay  while  in  Officer 
Candidate  School  or  while  taking  training  that  leads  to  an  officer's 
commission  or  warrant.  They  are  also  exempt  from  further  MOS 
evaluation  while  in  student  status. 

WITH  ELECTIONS  forthcoming  in  November,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  sends  the  following  message  to  the  Armed  Forces: 

"Casting  a ballot  at  election  time  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
every  free  American.  In  the  coming  general  elections,  therefore,  I 
urge  all  eligible  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  vote  for  the  candi- 
dates of  their  choice. 

"When  your  ballot  arrives,  and  you  mark  it  with  care  and  return 
it  promptly,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  your  duty 
as  good  citizens,  and  of  directly  supporting  our  precious  heritage  of 
freely  elected  government." 
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IS  THAT  ANY  WAY 

TO  RUN  A STEAMSHIP  LINE  - ? 


IT  takes  an  expert  to  tell,  really.  Just  as  it  takes 
experts  in  many  fields  to  give  our  Army  the 
service  and  support  it  needs  in  this  technical  age. 

The  Army  Reserve  is  particularly  well  qualified 
to  back  up  the  active  Army  in  providing  the  spe- 
cialized units  that  are  so  desperately  needed  when 
the  balloon  goes  up.  For  example,  it  has  a number 
of  terminal  transportation  units  that  are  ready  now 
to  take  over  and  operate  a port  facility  such  as  the 
one  pictured.  In  fact,  there  are  46  different  types 
of  Transportation  Corps  units  in  the  USAR. 

All  the  other  arms  and  services  are  similarly 


represented.  Some  units,  such  as  training  divisions 
and  maneuver  area  commands,  are  found  only  in 
the  Army  Reserve. 

Most  of  the  officers  and  key  NCOs  in  these 
units,  as  well  as  many  men  in  the  lower  grades, 
follow  civilian  callings  that  nearly  parallel  their 
military  specialty.  They  represent  a pool  of  skills 
and  experience  that  has  been  years  in  the  mak- 
ing. Every  day  they  work  on  their  jobs  and  every 
hour  they  train  makes  them  more  valuable. 

Through  specialized  skill  and  experience,  they 
provide — 


STRENGTH  IN  RESERVE 
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FHE  OFFICIAL  U.S.  ARMY  MAGAZINE,  OCTOBER  1966 


We  must  recognize  that  since  1945  we  have 
been  engaged  in  the  longest  war  in  our  Nation’s 
history  . . . We  have  certainly  been  in  a state 
of  conflict  with  the  Communists  since  V-E 
Day,  even  though  it  took  us  a few  years  to 
appreciate  this  fact  fully.  The  only  change 
through  the  years  has  been  that  this  once 
monolithic  enemy  has  split  like  an  amoeba 
into  two;  however,  both  still  seek  to  establish 
Communism  throughout  the  world,  albeit  by 
different  means  and  methods. 

General  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
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COVER:  Overshadowing  the  conflict  against 
Communism  in  Southeast  Asia  and  shaping 
many  of  the  decisions  there  is  the  Red  Giant 
of  Communist  China — “the  colossus  behind  the 
man  behind  the  gun.”  An  evaluation  of  the 
armed  forces  of  Red  China  and  an  analysis  of 
the  ideology  which  drives  its  leadership  and 
scourges  its  masses  is  contained  in  two  articles 
in  this  issue.  The  Chinese  Communist  doctrine 
is  simply  stated:  “Political  power  grows  out  of 
the  barrel  of  a gun.”  Right  now  that  gun  is 
pointed  at  Vietnam.  Cover  by  Tony  Zidek. 


WHAT’S  NEW 

FOR  YOU  AND  THE  ARMY 
Putting  the  Personal  Into  Personnel 


INTENSIVE  OFFICER  CANDIDATE  DRIVE--enlis ted  men  on  active  duty  with 
reserve  commissions  urged  to  volunteer — promotion  breaks  for  reserve 
junior  officers  on  active  duty--call  for  retired  pilots  to  return  to 
active  duty — all  these  are  among  opportunities  offered  to  ambitious 
young  men  who  want  to  make  the  Army  a career,  and  some  older  ones  as 
well  who  might  like  to  return. 

CONCERNED  because  of  time  involved  in  turning  out  required  numbers  of 
junior  officers.  Chief  of  Staff  has  asked  commanders  to  make  all 
efforts  to  retain  on  active  duty  those  junior  officers  whose  obligated 
tours  expire  in  FY  6 7 and  68.  One  inducement — promotion  time  to  reach 
first  lieutenant  has  been  dropped  to  16  months,  and  expected  to  go  to 
12;  time  for  making  captain  will  probably  decrease  to  30  months  early 
.in  1967  . 

JUNIOR  RESERVE  OFFICERS  due  for  release  between  now  and  30  June  1968 
are  being  given  opportunity  to  apply  for  extension  of  active  duty  for 
periods  of  12,  18  or  24  months.  Program  also  includes  those  now 
serving  on  short  time  extensions.  Application  for  such  extensions 
must  be  made  before  1 July  1967. 

ENLISTED  MEN  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  who  hold  Reserve  commissions  in  grades  of 
captain  or  lieutenant  will  have  opportunity  to  serve  on  active  duty 
as  commissioned  officers  for  an  initial  2-year  tour.  Those  selected 
will  be  extended  invitation  through  command  channels  to  apply. 

Maximum  age  and  service  as  previously  established  will  be  waived. 

RETIRED  AVIATORS — up  to  age  50 — may  volunteer  for  return  to  active 
duty.  Opportunity  applies  to  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
as  well  as  Regular  Army  retired. 


DEFERMENT  from  assignment  to  Vietnam  of  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  new  policy  on  sole  surviving  sons  have  been  clarified 
in  DoD  announcements.  Sec/Def  McNamara  has  sent  a memorandum  to 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  stating  "It  is  my  desire 
that  where  one  member  of  the  armed  forces  is  serving  with  a 
military  unit  in  South  Vietnam,  another  member  of  the  same  family, 
upon  his  request,  will  be  deferred  from  military  assignment  to 
South  Vietnam  until  completion  of  the  first  member's  tour."  Same 
will  hold  true  for  captured  or  missing  men. 

MAJOR  EFFORT  UNDERWAY  to  recruit  more  than  42,000  qualified  persons 
to  enter  Officer  Candidate  School  during  FY  67.  Commanders 
instructed  to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  locate  qualified  candidates. 
Waivers  permitting  32  years  and  six  months  maximum  age  at  time  of 
enlistment  may  be  granted  in  exceptional  cases. 
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ARMY  RECRUITING  PLANS  new  concept  this  fall,  to  be  tried  in  First 
Recruiting  District.  Traveling  officer  selection  teams  will  visit 
more  than  600  colleges  and  universities  to  explain  to  students  benefits 
of  Army  Officer  Candidate  School  program.  Army  now  relies  on  local 
recruiting  sergeants,  professors  of  military  science  and 
instructors  at  basic  training  centers  to  spread  this  word.  Each 
team  will  consist  of  a lieutenant  and  a noncommissioned  officer. 

IF  YOU  FIGURE  on  catching  ride  aboard  Military  Airlift  Command 
transport  planes,  be  warned  that  MAC  officials  are  booking  only 
those  with  orders  on  overseas  aircraft  and  are  even  "over- 
booking" to  insure  efficiency.  So  you  may  very  well  be  losing 
leave  time--and  your  hard-earned  cash,  too — by  waiting  at 
MAC  port-of-embarkation  air  terminals  hoping  for  non-existent 
space  available  seats. 

CAMPAIGN  STREAMERS  for  Vietnam  service  will  be  added  to  Army  flag. 

Two  campaigns  have  been  approved  by  Secretary  of  Army  on  recommendation 
of  Chief  of  Staff  and  a third  will  be  defined  and  named  later.  Battle 
stars  are  authorized  for  the  Vietnam  Service  Ribbon  to  mark  the 
participation  of  individuals.  The  Vietnam  Advisory  Campaign  has  been 
designated  as  covering  period  from  15  March  1962  to  7 March  1965;  the 
Vietnam  Defense  Campaign  from  8 March  1965  to  24  December  1965.  No 
cut-off  date  is  announced  as  yet  for  service  after  25  December  1965, 
and  a name  for  the  period  will  be  announced  later. 

ARMY  SONG  TRIBUTE,  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Harold  K.  Johnson  has 
passed  the  word  that  Army  personnel  are  encouraged  to  stand  at 
attention  whenever  the  official  Army  song,  "The  Army  Goes  Rolling 
Along,"  is  played.  While  this  won't  be  published  as  a directive, 
commanders  and  senior  staff  officers  can  encourage  tribute  by  setting 
the  example.  Guidance  will  be  published  in  next  revision  of  "Soldier's 
Guide,"  FM  21-13. 

TEN  PERCENT  is  what  you  can  get  on  your  savings  if  you  are  overseas, 
now  that  President  Johnson  has  signed  PL  89-538  and  issued  an 
executive  order  setting  that  rate.  The  new  law  makes  officers  as 
well  as  enlisted  men  eligible.  It's  called  the  Overseas  Savings 
Program, part  of  the  former  Soldiers'  Sailors'  and  Airmen's  Deposit 
program,  which  will  phase  out  gradually  at  its  4 per  cent  interest 
rate  when  enlistments  terminate  for  individual  depositors.  Those 
under  the  old  program  who  are  now  overseas  can  transfer  savings  to  the 
new  plan  and  receive  the  higher  interest  rate.  Deposits  of  amounts 
as  small  as  $5  will  be  accepted,  but  they  can't  exceed  the  serviceman's 
unallotted  pay.  Accrual  of  maximum  interest  rate  is  set  at  $10,000. 
Interest  and  deposits  will  continue  for  90  days  after  individual 
returns  to  U.  S.  or  possessions. 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
THE  SERGEANT  MAJOR 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20310 


TO:  All  Fellow  Soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  Army 

Greetings!  As  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army — your  Sergeant  Major — I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  address  each  and  every  one  of  you  through  ARMY 
DIGEST.  In  the  pages  of  this  splendid  magazine  you  will  find  each  month  a 
message  from  me.  This  message  can  take  many  forms. 

In  doing  my  job,  I adhere  to  a policy  of  ’’getting  the  job  done”.  Ours  is 
an  action  Army;  it  always  has  been,  and  it  always  will  be.  I will  visit  all 
major  commands  in  time  to  come.  I want  to  meet  with  you  on  every  possible 
occasion.  We  have  things  to  discuss  which  concern  the  common  good  of  the 
Army. 

During  my  first  six  weeks  in  office,  I received  and  processed  about  300 
pieces  of  correspondence.  While  I welcome  meaningful  contacts,  I do  not 
encourage  ’’gripe’’  letters  on  problems  which  are  best  handled  at  the  appropriate 
unit  level.  I am  actively  searching  for  ideas  that  will  benefit  you  and  the  Army. 

In  November  we  will  hold  our  first  annual  major  command  Sergeants 
Major  conference.  Among  other  items  on  the  agenda  are  promotion  policies, 
military  courtesy  and  discipline,  and  the  professional  education  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers.  We  will  have  key  representation  from  experts  in  the  personnel 
field  on  hand.  They  will  lend  the  weight  and  value  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience.  I want  to  do  some  listening  as  well  as  talking  at  this  conference. 

I want  to  hear  from  the  Sergeants  Major  at  this  time.  Their  ideas  are  essential. 

Last  Aligust  I returned  to  Vietnam  with  the  Chief  of  Staff.  It  had  only  been 
several  weeks  since  I left  there  to  assume  this  office.  As  always  I was  deeply 
moved  by  the  courage  and  professional  competence  of  our  troops  in  the  field. 

We  must  uphold  this  professionalism  throughout  the  Army.  We  must  bend  every 
effort — by  doing  our  job  with  increasing  efficiency — to  support  our  fighting 
Army  forces.  Every  man,  every  gun  must  play  a part  in  gaining  the  objective. 


Until  next  issue.  . . 


WILLIAM  O.  WOOLDRIDGE 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 


LETTERS 


On  the  Spot 

Letters!  The  Pentagon  staff  gets  lots  of  letters.  Gripes,  questions,  problems,  requests.  Most  are  reasonable.  Some  are 
Way  Out!  The  ARMY  DIGEST  is  a good  spot  to  find  out  what's  going  on  and  give  you  a sampling  of  the  types  of 
letters  received  by  the  D/A  staff— with  the  straight  answers.  Sorry,  the  DIGEST  isn't  staffed  to  answer  individual  letters. 


Who  took  the  color  photograph  of  the  shoul- 
der patches  over  the  globe  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Army  Digest,  and  how  did  he  do  it? 

A.  PFC  Alan  Porter,  of  the  US  Army  Exhibit  Unit, 
used  a Graphic,  4x5  View  Camera,  Ektacolor  L film, 
and  flood  lights  in  a multiple  exposure.  First,  he  shot 
the  globe;  then,  on  the  same  piece  of  film,  the  shoulder 
patches. 

Q»  I will  be  discharged  soon.  Is  it  necessary  to 
know  what  school  I will  attend  before  I apply 
under  the  new  G.I.  Bill? 

A.  Yes.  It  must  be  one  on  the  list  of  approved 
training  institutions.  Furthermore,  you  should  obtain 
assurance  of  acceptance  to  the  school  of  your  choice 
or  you  will  face  the  delay  of  submitting  another  appli- 
cation. Schools  are  crowded,  so  you  should  contact 
the  school  of  your  choice  immediately  to  assure  at- 
tendance at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Q.  What’s  with  the  picture  on  page  25  of  your 
August  issue?  Since  when  did  the  Army  start 
using  water  from  streams  without  treating  it? 

A.  The  pic  you  mention  shows  a soldier  filling  his 
canteen  from  a stream  but  purification  tablets  must 
also  be  used  in  such  cases.  Water  from  rivers  or  streams 
has  been  used  by  the  Army  since  year  one.  It  is  cur- 
rent Army  policy  to  use  water  from  authorized  sources 
or  in  case  of  emergency  to  use  calcium  hyperchlorite 
or  other  purifying  agents.  FM  21-10  and  TM  5-700 
state  that  water  from  unauthorized  sources  will  not  be 
used  except  in  case  of  emergency,  and  then  only  if  it 
has  been  properly  treated.  It’s  a command  responsibility 
to  enforce  this. 

O*  As  a widow  and  parent  who  is  partially  de- 
pendent on  her  son’s  compensation  check  I would 
like  to  know  if  he  should  die,  would  that  monthly 
check  be  stopped? 

A.  If  your  son  dies  from  the  disease  or  injury  which 
has  been  rated  as  service  connected  by  the  Veterans 
Administration,  you  would  be  entitled  to  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  from  the  VA  as  a de- 
pendent parent  if  your  income  is  under  the  maximum 
set  by  law. 


Q.  Do  I need  a college  degree  to  qualify  for 

ocs? 

A.  No.  But  you  do  have  to  be  a high  school  graduate 
or  have  received  equivalent  GED  (General  Educational 
Development)  credit. 

Q.  What  level  of  mathematics  education  is  re- 
quired for  Artillery  OCS  or  Engineer  OCS? 

A.  High  school  triginometry  or  its  equivalent  or  a 
high  level  training  in  the  field  of  mathematics. 

Q.  I*»n  due  to  be  discharged  soon  and  would  like 
to  open  my  own  barbershop.  Can  I get  a small 
business  loan  through  the  GI  Bill? 

A.  Not  exactly.  Under  the  World  War  II  and  Korean 
War  GI  Bills,  the  Veterans  Administration  will  guaran- 
tee small  business  loans  up  to  $2,000.  The  new  GI 
Bill  guarantees  and  in  some  cases,  gives  home  an4 
farm  loans,  but  not  small  business  loans.  For  your 
small  business  loan  guarantee,  you  must  have  been 
in  the  service  for  at  least  90  days  between  16  Sep- 
tember 1940  to  26  July  1947  or  27  July  1950  to  1 
February  1955. 

O.  Can  a unit  commander  take  away  pro  pay 
from  one  person  and  give  it  to  another? 

A.  Yes  and  No.  He  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
stop  pro  pay  of  an  individual.  He  can  not  transfer 
it  from  one  person  to  another. 

Q.  I read  in  the  July  issue  of  Army  Digest  that 
small  boat  and  motorcraft  operators  were  needed 
in  Vietnam.  What  AR  covers  this  and  what  is 
the  MOS  needed? 

A.  No  AR  covers  the  shortage  but  the  MOS  is  listed 
in  AR  600-200.  MOSs  in  this  field  are  the  61  series. 
They  are  61A,  61B,  61C,  61D,  61E  and  61Z. 

Q,  Why  doesn’t  the  Army  have  chevrons  that  can 
be  worn  on  the  fatigue  uniform  in  or  out  of 
combat  zones? 

A.  It  does.  The  same  yellow  stripe  chevron  or  patch 
is  worn  on  both  cases.  The  subdued  color  worn  in 
combat  is  approved  but  not  authorized. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


★ 

★ 


WASHINGTON 

August  31,  1966 


The  message  at  right  is 
in  reply  to  a letter  by  General 
Harold  K.  Johnson  extend- 
ing birthday  best  wishes 
to  the  President  on  behalf 
of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

★ 

★ 


Dear  General  Johnson: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  written  on  behalf  of 
all  the  men  and  women  of  the  Army. 

Getting  the  message  was  a nice  birthday  present. 
The  best  gift,  of  course,  is  the  greatness  of 
these  men  and  women. 

I wish  I could  tell  each  one  how  proud  I am  of 
the  job  they  are  doing. 


General  Harold  K.  Johnson 
Chief  of  Staff 
United  States  Army 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ON  VISIT  to  Fort  Campbell,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  views  weapons  and 
equipment  seized  from  Viet  Cong, 
as  SSG  Brook  White  points  out 
features  of  guerilla  uniform  on  dis- 
play. Accompanying  President,  from 
left,  are  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Harold 
K.  Johnson  and  Army  SGM  William 
O.  Wooldridge.  For  more  on  Presi- 
dent’s visit,  see  page  8. 
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Light  Housekeeping 
In  a Tent  With 


| FEATURE 
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Bob  and  Barbara  Williams  live  in  a small,  brown 
tent  in  South  Vietnam.  It’s  not  much  to  look  at  but 
to  Bob  and  Barbara,  it’s  home — for  a year  at  least. 

Bob,  28,  and  Barbara,  21,  are  lieutenants  in  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps.  They  are  assigned  to  the  2d 
Surgical  Hospital  near  An  Khe,  in  the  central  high- 
lands of  Vietnam. 

The  small  tent  they  call  home  is  modestly  furnished. 
Two  Army  cots  have  been  shoved  together  to  make  a 
double  bed.  An  orange  crate  serves  as  a writing  desk, 
and  another  crate  has  been  fashioned  into  a wash 
stand.  Foot  lockers  function  as  wardrobe  and  dresser. 

Bob  and  Barbara  met  in  1964  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
while  participating  in  the  Army  Student  Nurse  Pro- 
gram. They  were  married  in  Cincinnati  and  in  February 
Bob  was  ordered  to  Vietnam.  Barbara  immediately 
volunteered  for  Vietnam  duty  with  little  assurance  she 
would  be  stationed  near  her  husband.  Understanding 
officers  in  Saigon  made  the  reunion  possible. 

“I  just  took  a chance,”  Barbara  said.  “Any  station 
in  Vietnam  would  have  been  fine,  just  so  I could  be 
near  Bob.” 

Barbara  joined  her  husband  early  in  May.  They 
accept  life  together  in  the  tent  as  “much  better  than 
being  separated  for  a year.”  They  are  planning  to 
construct  a “more  liveable  hootch”  from  materials 
they  can  procure  locally. 

There  is  not  too  much  time  for  “gracious  living.” 
Bob  and  Barbara  and  the  entire  hospital  staff  work 
long  hours  at  the  hospital,  which  handles  the  majority 


My 

Husband  /Wife 
—The  Nurse 


of  the  wounded  of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division.  Bob 
serves  as  nurse  in  the  receiving  section,  while  Barbara 
works  in  the  intensive  care  ward.  The  hospital  has  a 
staff  of  8 female  and  9 male  nurses. 

The  best  thing  about  duty  in  Vietnam,  according 
to  Barbara,  is  that  she  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about 
meal  preparation.  The  young  couple  take  their  meals 
in  the  hospital  mess. 

Although  Bob  outranks  Barbara  by  four  months 
as  a lieutenant,  he  is  somehow  saddled  with  the  house- 
hold laundry  problem.  Once  each  week  he  bundles  up 
the  fatigue  uniforms  (Barbara  wears  them,  too)  and 
takes  them  to  the  village  of  An  Khe.  Vietnamese 
women  beat  the  clothes  clean  on  smooth  rocks  at  the 
river.  Barbara  does  the  hand  laundry. 

Off-duty  time  is  spent  playing  softball  (Bob  catches 
for  the  hospital  team,  Barbara  watches),  viewing  an 
indoor  movie  (when  the  generator  is  working),  or 
“just  plain  relaxing”  at  the  hospital  area. 

Barbara  misses  being  able  to  take  a shower  at  any 
time.  And  then  the  water  is  usually  chilly.  Sleeping 
is  also  a problem  at  the  Cavalry  base  camp.  The 
artillery  booms  away  throughout  the  night,  mosquitos 
biizz  and  bite,  and  there  is  always  a helicopter  aloft. 

The  ambulance  helicopters  deposit  wounded  soldiers 
at  a landing  pad  not  more  than  100  feet  from  the 
Williams  tent.  When  a wounded  soldier  is  brought  in 
at  night,  it  usually  means  an  urgent  case  for  the  hos- 
pital staff.  But  as  Barbara  explains:  “Having  Bob 
here  with  me  makes  a difference.” 
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The  Commander  - In  - 
Views  101st  Ai 


SP  5 Duke  Richard  Photos,  SP  5 Lou  White 


JULY  23  was  airborne  day — all  the  way!  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  flew  to  the  home  of  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  to 
salute  Vietnam  veterans  now  assigned  to  the  “Screaming 
Eagles”  or  the  fort.  He  awarded  a Silver  Star  to  one 
and  decorated  18  others  with  a total  of  21  medals. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  youngest  daughter,  Luci,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  David  E.  McGiffert,  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General 
Harold  K.  Johnson  and  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
William  O.  Wooldridge,  also  viewed  an  impressive 
airmobile  assault  demonstration,  reviewed  7,500  101st 
Airborne  and  Fort  Campbell  soldiers  and  inspected  an 
Honor  Guard  composed  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

His  address  to  the  troops  was  witnessed  by  more 
than  42,000,  despite  heavy  rain  showers  that  began 
the  moment  the  President  stepped  off  his  plane:  “1 
come  before  you  today— an  old  Navy  man — with  my 
heart  full  of  pride  for  the  United  States  Army. 

“1  speak  to  you  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
best  military  forces  our  Nation  has  ever  placed  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

“Three  hundred  thousand  young  Americans — better 
trained,  better  equipped,  better  supported  than  any 
who  have  borne  our  colors  of  the  past — are  engaged 
in  combat  in  Vietnam.  Great  fighting  units  have  been 
writing  military  history  out  there,  as  they  did  a gen- 
eration ago  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific — the  1st  Infantry 
Division  (the  “Big  Red  One”),  the  1st  Air  Cavalry, 
the  25th  Infantry  Division,  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade, 


and  the  101st  Airborne  Division. 

“Never  have  the  people  of  this  country  had  more 
justification  for  pride,  nor  more  reason  to  be  grateful, 
than  they  have  today.  For  their  sons  have  joined  a 
conflict  as  strange  and  demanding,  against  an  enemy  as 
tough  and  resilient  as  any  American  arms  have  faced 
in  the  past.  And  they  have  more  than  matched  every 
hostile  unit  they  have  encountered. 

“Despite  the  enemy’s  advantages,  despite  the  alien 
character  of  the  struggle,  our  brave  fighting  men  have 
turned  the  tide  of  battle. 

“The  initiative  is  no  longer  with  the  enemies  of 
freedom.  The  initiative  is  with  us.” 

The  President  went  on  to  note  that  morale  is  as  high 
today  as  it  was  in  1944,  when  the  101st  Airborne 
threw  back  the  enemy  at  Bastogne.  He  said  that  while 
the  American  fighting  man  is  supported  by  the  most 
efficient  military  machine  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
his  government  has  not  tired  in  the  search  for  peace. 

“I’m  here  to  say  to  you  as  your  Commander-in- 
Chief,”  said  President  Johnson,  “I’m  proud  that  you 
wear  my  country’s  uniform. 

“As  a fellow  citizen,  I am  inspired  to  feel  that  never 
before  has  my  country  been  so  well  served  by  its  men 
at  arms. 

“Our  honored  and  respected  men  of  the  101st,  we 
have  come  here  today  to  salute  you.  May  we  prove 
worthy  of  the  honor  which  you  and  your  comrades  in 
arms  are  bringing  to  this  great  land  of  ours.  God 
protect  you.” 
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Awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  action  was 
Sergeant  Major  Grady  Trainor  of  Isola,  Mississippi. 
The  Sergeant  Major  distinguished  himself  while  serving 
with  1st  Cavalry  Division  on  an  air  assault  mission 
near  Binh  Khe  on  18  December  1965. 

“I’m  certainly  honored  that  the  President  has  given 
me  this  Silver  Star”  the  weathered,  lean  NCO  said. 
SGM  Trainor  is  now  instructing  basic  trainees  of  the 
9th  Battalion,  2d  Training  Brigade  at  Fort  Campbell. 

Eighteen  others  were  decorated  by  the  President. 

Assisting  in  the  presentation  was  Sergeant  Major 
Paul  B.  Huff,  a World  War  II  veteran  who  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor  as  a Corporal  in  Italy.  He  is  now 
serving  as  Sergeant  Major  of  101st  Airborne  Division. 

Accompanying  the  President  on  his  Fort  Campbell 
visit  was  newly  appointed  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army, 
Sergeant  Major  Wooldridge.  As  the  President’s  guest, 
the  Army’s  top  enlisted  man  chatted  with  President 
Johnson  for  about  20  minutes  aboard  Air  Force  One, 


the  Presidential  plane. 

The  airmobile  assault  and  training  exercise  drew 
keen  attention  from  the  Commander-in-Cnief.  The 
President  moved  in  front  of  the  stand  to  give  undivided 
attention  to  the  action.  Major  General  Ben  Sternberg, 
Commanding  General  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
and  Fort  Campbell,  explained  the  operation. 

The  exercise  involved  an  airborne  rifle  company,  an 
airborne  artillery  battery  and  supporting  Army  aviation 
units.  Participating  units  were  Company  C,  1st  Bat- 
talion, 502d  Infantry,  commanded  by  First  Lieutenant 
Jackie  Justice  of  Wilmington,  California,  and  Battery  B, 
321st  Artillery,  commanded  by  First  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward T.  Counts  of  Meadowview,  Virginia,  along  with 
aviation  elements  from  the  10th  Aviation  Group. 

The  demonstration  featured  the  deployment  into 
battle  of  an  airborne  rifle  company  and  105  millimeter 
howitzers  via  helicopters  with  armed  UH-1  choppers 
providing  supporting  fire  and  reconnaissance.  ’Jf'T 


SOLDIERS  RECEIVING  MEDAL 
AWARDS  from  President  Johnson  at 
Fort  Campbell  23  July: 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  W-4  Manley  J. 
Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Legion 
of  Merit  for  outstanding  service  with 
Air  Support  Platoon,  173d  Airborne 
Brigade. 

Sergeant  Paul  D.  Shamp  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida.  Bronze  Star  with  “V” 
Device  and  the  Purple  Heart  for  duties 
as  fire  team  leader  with  1st  Brigade, 
101st  Airborne  Division. 

Specialist  5 Raymond  Carlisle  of  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.  Bronze  Star  with 
“V”  Device  for  saving  a wounded  man 
while  serving  as  senior  company  aidman 
with  173d  Airborne  Brigade. 

Private  First  Class  Donald  E.  Holub 
of  Huntsville,  Alabama.  Bronze  Star 
with  “V”  Device  for  singlehandedly 
repelling  three  Viet  Cong  attacks  as 
machine  gunner  with  173d  Airborne 
Brigade. 

Staff  Sergeant  August  J.  Unkel.  Bronze 
Star  and  Army  Commendation  Medal 


with  “V”  Device  for  valor,  for  merito- 
rious service  and  heroism  as  a platoon 
leader  with  173d  Airborne  Brigade. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Reginald  W.  Wol- 
lard  of  Alton,  Illinois.  Bronze  Star  while 
serving  as  advisor  to  the  Vietnamese. 
Staff  Sergeant  Louis  R.  Silvas  of 
Coolidge,  Arizona.  Bronze  Star  for 
ground  operations  with  173d  Airborne 
Brigade. 

Sergeant  Edward  L.  Ducker  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  Bronze  Star  for  outstanding 
service  with  89th  Military  Police  Group. 
Specialist  5 Donald  L.  Swalinski  of 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Air  Medal 
(Third  Oak  Leaf  Cluster)  for  sustained 
aerial  flight  with  145th  and  50 1st  Avi- 
ation Battalions. 

Specialist  5 Ernest  Herndon,  Jr.  of 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Air  Medal  for  sus- 
tained aerial  flight  with  173d  Airborne 
Brigade. 

Staff  Sergeant  Thomas  M.  Black  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Air  Medal 
for  sustained  aerial  flight  with  173d 
Airborne  Brigade. 


Specialist  4 Harold  J.  Tucker  of 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina.  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  with  “V”  Device  for 
heroism  with  173d  Airborne  Brigade. 

Staff  Sergeant  David  W.  Cox  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal  for  service  with  U.  S.  Military 
Command  in  Vietnam. 

Specialist  4 Richard  A.  Dowis  of 

Garden  Grove,  California.  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  for  service  with  246th 
Psychological  Operations  Company. 
Master  Sergeant  Thomas  Boudoin  of 
Harvey,  Louisiana.  Purple  Heart. 

Staff  Sergeant  Zane  G.  Williams  of 
Roanoke,  Virginia.  Purple  Heart. 

Specialist  5 Charles  Richardson  of 

Charleston,  Massachusetts,  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  and  Third  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  to  the  Air  Medal,  for  service 

with  145th  and  501st  Aviation  Bat- 
talions. 

Specialist  4 Edwin  H.  Arnold,  Army 
Commendition  Medal  for  meritorious 

service  with  173d  Airborne  Brigade. 
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The  Red  Giant 


THE  present  leaders  of  Communist  China  came  to 
power  through  more  than  20  years  of  almost  constant 
warfare.  They  tend  to  think  of  policy  in  revolutionary 
military  terms.  Yet,  since  they  seized  power,  their 
military  establishment  has  not  been  capable  of  fully 
implementing  the  militant  aspects  of  their  foreign  policy. 

The  armed  services  of  Communist  China  are  a 
massive,  conventionally  armed  and  unified  force,  col- 
lectively called  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA). 
This  military  establishment  differs  considerably  from 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Western  powers. 

The  PLA  has  the  traditional  missions  common  to  all 
military  services.  But  it  has  also  long  been  employed 
as  an  organized  labor  force,  as  a medium  for  mass 
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indoctrination,  and  as  a training  school  for  political 
cadres  and  technicians. 

However,  the  most  striking  difference  is  the  fact  that 
the  original  Chinese  Red  Army  was  organized  by  the 
Communist  Party  rather  than  by  a government.  It  has 
always  been  dominated  by  the  party  and  even  today 
it  is  as  much  a party  army  as  it  is  a national  military 
force.  Thus  the  PLA  is  still  the  basic  security  force 
and  bulwark  of  the  party’s  dictatorship.  The  working 
principle  is  that  “the  party  commands  the  gun,  and  the 
gun  will  never  be  allowed  to  command  the  party.” 

The  party’s  domination  over  and  indoctrination  of 
the  armed  services  is  carried  out  by  a complex  political 
control  structure  that  extends  from  top  to  bottom  in 
the  PLA.  The  apex  and  real  power  center  of  this 
politico-military  apparatus  is  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  party,  a committee  that  serves  under  the 
Politburo.  Not  only  the  regular  armed  services,  but 
also  the  massive  militia  and  the  large  public-security 
forces  are  under  the  “direct  guidance”  of  the  committee. 

For  more  than  a decade  there  have  been  frictions 
between  the  party  leaders  and  the  professional  officers 
of  the  PLA,  even  though  the  latter  are  almost  invariably 
party  members.  The  disputed  issues  have  included 
military  doctrine,  the  size  and  nature  of  the  services, 
their  use  as  a labor  force,  and  professionalism  among 
the  officers.  Another  important  issue  has  been  the 
degree  of  party  control  and  indoctrination  in  the  armed 
forces. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  party  has  expanded  its 
control  apparatus  in  the  PLA,  abolished  ranks,  and 
carried  out  a whole  series  of  indoctrination  campaigns 
within  the  military  establishment.  It  is  believed  that 
the  party  leaders  effectively  control  the  PLA,  but  they 
admit  that  some  frictions  still  exist. 

Military  officers  probably  have  less  influence  on 
policy  than  do  military  leaders  of  many  non-Com- 
munist  states.  However,  in  Communist  China  the  real 
influence  of  the  military  chieftains  evolves  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  senior  party  leaders.  They  are  the 
party’s  specialists  in  military  affairs;  as  such  they  have 
an  important  voice  in  policy. 

Prior  to  the  Communists’  seizure  of  power  in  1949, 
the  Red  Army  was  a mammoth,  semiconvential  force 
with  a long  guerrilla  heritage.  It  was  armed  with  diverse 
weapons  and  lacked  an  air  force,  navy,  and  most  other 
specialized  arms  and  services.  Then  the  Korean  war 
and  extensive  Soviet  assistance  led  to  10  years  of 
modernization  and  reequipping. 

In  1955  major  reforms  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
conscript  military  establishment,  largely  patterned  after 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  growing  Sino-Soviet 
dispute  caused  the  sudden  Soviet  withdrawal  in  mid- 
1960.  This  action  struck  a blow  at  modernization 
and  forced  the  Chinese  to  adopt  a policy  of  self- 


Troops  are  subjected  to  constant  political  indoctrination  by 
Communist  Party  which  maintains  close  control  of  army. 
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reliance  and  dependence  on  China’s  own  limited  in- 
dustrial capacity  to  equip  the  PLA. 

The  Bamboo  Curtain  of  suspicion  and  security 
consciousness  prevents  a fully  accurate  description  of 
the  present  armed  forces  of  Communist  China.  But 
sufficient  data  are  available  to  provide  an  informative 
analysis  of  the  general  size,  equipment,  and  capabilities 
of  the  Chinese  military  establishment. 

The  PLA  is  one  of  the  largest  conventional  armed 
forces  in  the  world,  only  slightly  smaller  than  those  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
Communist  China  maintains  the  largest  land  army — 
some  2.3  million  men.  This  force  is  supported  by  a 
vast  militia,  large  public-security  forces,  and  other  para- 
military units  that  would  be  of  considerable  value  in  a 
defense  of  China. 

The  army  is  still  essentially  a World  War  II  or 
Korean  war  type  force.  It  is  primarily  an  infantry  army, 
but  there  are  separate  artillery  divisions,  3 or  4 armored 
and  1 or  2 airborne  divisions,  cavalry,  and  mountain 
units,  and  supporting  troops. 

These  forces  are  adequately  supplied  now  with 
Chinese-made  infantry  weapons  and  medium  artillery. 
Chinese  factories  also  produce  limited  numbers  of 
trucks,  tanks,  and  electronic  and  communication  gear. 

The  Air  Force  is  still  the  third  largest  in  the  world, 
but  it  was  hard  hit  by  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  replace- 
ments and  spare  parts.  In  comparison  with  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  it  is  weaker  now  than  it  was  six 
years  ago. 

Fighter  strength  is  estimated  at  from  1,600  to  less 
than  2,000  jets.  Most  of  these  are  obsolescent  Soviet 
MIG-15’s  and  MIG-17’s,  but  they  include  a lesser 
number  of  supersonic  MIG-19’s  and  a small  number 
of  high  performance  MIG-2 l’s.  The  Air  Force  is  also 
reported  still  to  have  possibly  300  old  IL-28  light  jet 
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Banner  of  People’s  Liberation  Army  leads  armored  force  unit  as  military  parade  is  staged  at  festival  in  Peking. 


bombers.  Until  recently  a shortage  of  fuel  restricted 
pilot  training,  and  a lack  of  spare  parts  led  to  the 
cannibalization  of  some  planes. 

The  Navy,  which  is  the  weakest  of  the  services,  is 
essentially  a coastal  defense  force.  The  major  threat 
consists  of  about  30  submarines.  Although  the  crews 
are  still  short  of  deep-water  experience,  the  subs  con- 
stitute a potentially  dangerous  force.  This  is  especially 
true  of  reports  that  the  Navy  possesses  or  is  constructing 
a Soviet  “G”  class  submarine,  capable  of  carrying 
three  nuclear-tipped  missiles  with  a range  of  350  to 
400  miles. 

The  bulk  of  the  Chinese  forces  are  stationed  along 
China’s  borders  and  sea  frontiers.  Despite  the  intensi- 
fication of  the  Vietnam  war  and  Peking’s  support  for 
Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong,  there  have  been  no  con- 
firmed reports  of  any  major  deployment  of  forces 
toward  the  Vietnamese  border. 

The  PLA  has  great  strengths,  but  it  also  has  serious 
weaknesses.  Its  main  handicap  is  that  it  is  still  a 
conventional  force  in  an  atomic  era.  Furthermore, 
China’s  industries  still  cannot  manufacture  all  the 
heavy  and  complex  conventional  weapons  essential  for 
a major  war. 

Its  antiaircraft  defenses  are  inadequate.  Rail,  road, 
and  air  communications  are  insufficient.  Air-  and  sea- 
lift capabilities  are  limited  and  relatively  primitive. 

Thus  deficiencies  in  strategic  mobility  and  logistical 
support  now  limit  Peking’s  ability  to  extend  its  military 
power  far  beyond  its  own  frontiers  and  restrict  its 
offensive  capabilities  to  the  countries  on  China’s 


periphery. 

Also,  the  PLA  is  now  a vast  conscript  force.  Al- 
though it  is  a privilege  group,  it  suffers  from  some  of 
the  problems  characteristic  of  conscript  armies  on 
garrison  duty.  Reactions  to  the  serious  agrarian  de- 
pression of  1959-62  demonstrated  that  the  morale  and 
even  the  loyalty  of  the  armed  services  depend  to  a 
large  degree  on  the  basic  welfare  of  the  people.  This 
could  handicap  Communist  China’s  ability  to  fight  a 
long  and  costly  war. 

Despite  serious  weaknesses,  the  PLA  has  elements 
of  great  power.  The  principal  strength  of  the  PLA  is  its 
sheer  size  and  its  inexhaustible  supply  of  reserve 
manpower. 

But  characteristics  of  its  personnel  are  also  of  great 
significance.  Qualified  military  observers  have  long 
maintained  that  when  well  trained,  equipped  and  led, 
the  Chinese  peasant  is  a first-class  soldier.  He  is  intelli- 
gent, tough,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  hardships. 

The  senior  officers  are  among  the  most  experienced 
combat  leaders  in  the  world.  Younger  officers  are  the 
product  of  a hierarchy  of  modern  military  schools.  The 
PLA  is  famous  for  its  tactical  mobility  and  using 
primitive  techniques.  It  probably  has  greater  strategic 
mobility  than  many  Western  logisticians  would  expect. 

The  leaders  of  Communist  China  have  placed  a very 
high  priority  on  the  development  of  petroleum,  chem- 
ical and  arms  industries.  With  the  recovery  from  the 
economic  depression  of  the  early  1960’s,  China  is 
increasing  the  types  of  weapons  that  it  can  produce. 
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It  is  recognized  now  to  have  the  ability  to  build  not 
only  medium  tanks  and  artillery,  but  also  limited  num- 
bers of  submarines  and,  apparently,  supersonic  jet 
fighters. 

These  developments  represent  an  important  advance 
in  weapons  technology,  and  it  is  only  prudent  to  assume 
that  progress  in  arms  production  will  continue.  Also, 
further  airfield  construction  and  the  improvement  of 
communications  lines,  especially  in  the  border  regions, 
will  increase  the  strategic  and  offensive  capabilities  of 
the  PLA. 

In  terms  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  most  vital 
development  is  the  top  priority  given  by  Peking  to 
creation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Finally,  it  is  widely  re- 
ported that  Communist  China  is  developing  medium- 
range  ballistic  missiles.  Specialists  have  upgraded  their 
estimates  of  China’s  ability  to  produce  a real  nuclear 
capability,  consisting  of  both  warheads  and  an  effective 
delivery  system. 

At  present,  due  to  industrial  and  technological 
limitations,  the  greatest  capabilities  of  the  PLA  are 
defensive.  Also,  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  military  leaders 
of  Communist  China  have  developed  a defensive  doc- 
trine based  on  the  vast  terrain  and  the  gigantic 
population  of  China.  This  doctrine  calls  for  a protracted 
defense  in  depth,  fought  by  the  dispersed  regular  forces 
and  the  massive  militia  supported  by  an  “aroused 
public.” 

Peking  makes  the  doubtful  claim  that  this  defensive 
system  can  withstand  a nuclear  attack  and  then  defeat 
a major  invasion.  Nevertheless,  the  ability  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  carry  out  a stubborn  and  costly  defense  should 
not  be  underestimated,  as  the  Japanese  discovered  in 
World  War  II. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  been  saying  for  more 
than  15  years  that  the  United  States  is  preparing  to 
attack  China.  Despite  Washington  denials  and  the 
failure  of  such  an  attack  to  materialize,  there  is  probably 
an  element  of  genuine  fear  involved,  as  well  as  internal 
and  external  propaganda  objectives. 

Because  of  its  comparative  weakness,  ever  since  the 
Korean  war,  Communist  China  has  sought  to  avoid  a 
direct  and  irreversible  confrontation  with  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States.  Despite  the  violent  and 
vitriolic  nature  of  its  propaganda,  there  is  an  element 
of  prudence  in  the  foreign-policy  actions  of  Communist 
China.  This  element  of  restraint  in  the  face  of  a superior 
foe  is  also  written  into  its  military  doctrines. 

After  all,  the  Chinese  Communists  can  not  now 
attack  the  continental  United  States.  Yet,  if  forced  to 
do  so,  the  United  States,  without  employing  its  terrible 
nuclear  arsenal  or  invading  the  mainland,  could  destroy 
the  limited  modern  industries  of  China,  including  its 
atomic  facilities.  It  is  believed  that  the  air  defenses  of 
China  could  not  halt  hard-pressed  air  attacks  by  a 
superpower,  and  the  Chinese  Communists  have  no 
desire  to  lose  their  laboriously  constructed  symbols  of 
modernization. 

However,  as  China’s  ability  to  produce  conventional 
and  nuclear  weapons  increases,  the  offensive  capabili- 


No  central  mess  for  Chinese  soldiers,  who  cook  own  food. 


Chinese  industry  works  hard  to  produce  war  materiel. 


ties  of  the  armed  forces  will  multiply.  So  will  its 
defensive  strength  and  abilities  to  deter  an  attack. 

Still,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  Communist  China 
will  not  be  able  to  match  the  rapidly  advancing  military 
technology  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet  Peking  will  have  an  increasing  ability  to  engage 
in  atomic  blackmail,  to  use  its  neighbors  as  nuclear 
hostages,  and  to  press  the  Asian  states  to  demand  the 
evacuation  of  United  States  bases. 

A growing  nuclear  capability  may  also  make  the 
Chinese  Communists  less  cautious  in  employing  their 
conventional  forces  beyond  their  frontiers,  in  the  belief 
that  their  nuclear  weapons  would  deter  an  atomic 
response. 

But  the  current  leaders  of  Communist  China  are  not 
irrational,  and  it  is  not  likely  their  successors  will  be 
either.  It  is  doubtful  that  they  would  use  a limited 
atomic  arsenal  to  initiate  a thermonuclear  war.  For 
to  do  so  could  be  an  act  of  suicide. 
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WE  are  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  world.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  people  will  bring 
an  end  to  the  epoch  of  wars  in 
human  history.  Comrade  Mao 
Tse-Tung  pointed  out  long  ago 
that  war,  this  monster,  ‘will  he 
finally  eliminated  by  the  progress 
of  human  society,  and  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  too.’  But  there 
is  only  one  way  to  eliminate  it 
and  that  is  to  oppose  war  with 
war,  to  oppose  counter-revolu- 
tionary with  revolutionary  war.” 

— Lin  Piao,  Minister 
of  National  Defense  of 
Communist  China,  in 
“ Long  Live  the  Victory 
of  the  People’s  War” 


The  "Peace  - Loving”  Chinese  Communists 


THE  Chinese  Communists  pro- 
claim that  they  want  peace.  It  is  a 
peace  that  fits  in  with  their  simple 
ambition  to  sit  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  Western  world  and  recollect, 
in  tranquility,  the  Communist  con- 
quest of  the  globe. 

There’s  a myth,  commonly  ac- 
cepted, about  the  Oriental  mystique 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  mind. 
The  word  “inscrutable”  is  a com- 
mon cliche  in  describing  Western 
inability  to  understand  and  cope 
with  his  political  writings  and  philos- 

LIEUTEN ANT  COLONEL  ROY  B.  ROOT,  Infant77, 
is  Chief,  Training  Materials  Branch,  Command 
Information  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Information,  Department  of  the  Army. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Roy  B.  Root 

ophy  of  life.  Another  barrier  to 
our  comprehension  arises  because 
Americans  are  an  essentially  honest 
and  idealistic  people,  nurtured  on 
the  belief  that  good  intentions  will 
somehow  be  reciprocated.  We  tend 
to  regard  as  some  kind  of  ridiculous 
joke  the  ranting  ambitions  of  an 
incipient  Hitler.  We  view  with  dis- 
belief and  horror,  or  else  simply 
ignore,  an  attitude  such  as  the 
following: 

“Since  World  War  II,  U.S. 
imperialism  has  stepped  into 
the  shoes  of  German,  Japanese 
and  Italian  fascism  and  has 
heen  trying  to  build  a great 


American  empire  by  dominat- 
ing and  enslaving  the  whole 
world.  It  is  actively  fostering 
Japanese  and  West  German 
militarism  as  its  chief  accom- 
plices in  unleashing  a world 
war.  Like  a vicious  wolf,  it 
is  bullying  and  enslaving  var- 
ious peoples,  plundering  their 
wealth,  encroaching  upon  their 
countries’  sovereignty  and  in- 
terfering in  their  internal  af- 
fairs. It  is  the  most  rabid 
aggressor  in  human  history 
and  the  most  ferocious  com- 
mon enemy  of  the  people  in 
the  world.  Every  people  in 
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the  world  that  wants  revolu- 
tion, independence  and  peace 
cannot  hut  direct  the  spear- 
head of  its  struggle  against 
U.S.  imperialism.” 

This  is  a quotation  from  “Long 
Live  the  Victory  of  the  People’s 
War,”  by  Lin  Piao,  published  in 
The  Peking  Review  on  3 September 
1965.  The  author  is  one  of  the 
highest  officials  in  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist hierarchy.  ( See  btox.)  He  is, 
concurrently,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party,  Vice  Premier  of 
Red  China,  and  Minister  of  National 
Defense.  He  speaks  with  authority. 
You  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert 
China  watcher  or  a Peiping  Tom  to 
get  the  message. 

The  article  was  published  on  the 
occasion  of  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  defeat  of  Japan  in  World 
War  II — what  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists call  “victory”  in  the  Chinese 
People’s  War  of  Resistance  Against 
Japan.  Although  it  contains  little 
original  thought  or  new  doctrine,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
U.S.  fighting  man.  It  is  the  single, 
most  comprehensive  and  most  au- 
thoritative summing  up  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  battle  plan  yet 
published.  In  a speech  before  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Associ- 
ation in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  R. 
Vance  said  about  the  document: 

. . it  tells  us  not  only  what 
Peking’s  intentions  are  in  Asia 
— not  only  what  Peking’s  in- 
tentions are  in  Vietnam — not 
only  what  Peking’s  intentions 
are  toward  the  United  States 
— hut  what  Peking’s  plans  are 
for  the  whole  expansion  of 
world  communism.” 

“Political  power  grows  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a gun,”  is  the  dogma 
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LIN  PIAO  — 
Militant  Keynoter 
Of  Chinese 
Communism 

REGARDED  as  highly  possible 
heir — and  a hand-picked  one  to 
boot — of  the  aging,  ailing  Mao 
Tse-tung,  Marshal  Lin  Piao  has 
long  espoused  Mao’s  theories  and 
doctrines.  Now  he  is  attempting  to 
put  Mao’s  warfare  theories  into  a 
global  context.  Briefly,  his  essay 
“Long  Live  the  Victory  of  the 
People’s  War!”  seeks  to  show  that 
if  Red  Chinese  guerrilla  warfare 
tactics  were  so  successful  in  de- 
feating Japan,  now  those  same 
military  tactics  applied  by  under- 
developed nations  against  the  Unit- 
ed States,  could  and  would  event- 
ually bring  the  United  States  to 
defeat  in  the  same  manner.  The  es- 
say conveniently  disregards  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists who  defeated  Japan,  but 
rather  the  hated  United  States  and 
“her  stooges.” 

As  long  ago  as  1952,  COL  Rob- 
ert B.  Rigg’s  book,  “Red  China’s 
Fighting  Hordes,”  which  was  con- 
densed for  Army  Information 
Digest,  was  reporting  that  Lin  Piao 
was  on  the  way  up.  COL  Rigg 
described  him  as  having  the  es- 
sentials of  real  leadership,  “cold, 
calculating,  cruel  and  embittered 
by  his  years  of  struggle.”  He  was 
then  regarded  as  the  top  military 
theoretician  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists— cautious  in  combat,  not 
favoring  calculated  risks,  an  ex- 
ponent of  reconnaissance,  believing 


strongly  in  superiority  on  the  battle- 
field. Hb  is  “violently  anti-foreign 
and  especially  anti-American.” 

Lin  Piao  was  educated  under 
Chiang  Kai-sheck  at  the  Whampoa 
Military  Academy,  but  joined  the 
Communist  party  early  in  the 
1920's.  He  took  part  in  the  “Long 
March,”  was  with  Mao  Tse-tung 
in  the  retreat  to  the  Yenan  caves, 
and  made  a name  for  himself  in 
the  Korean  War.  He  came  to 
prominence  as  a politician  about 
1959.  Today  as  head  of  the  Red 
Chinese  military  forces,  he  is  a 
believer  in  Mao’s  principles  of  giv- 
ing great  emphasis  to  politics  in 
the  forces.  Even  more  recently  than 
the  essay  which  caused  such  a stir 
in  military  and  diplomatic  circles, 
he  has  begun  to  stress  Mao’s  the- 
ories and  ideas  on  economics  call- 
ing for  greater  sacrifices  by  the 
Chinese  people. 


enunciated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Communist  Chinese  Party,  Mao 
Tse-Tung,  many  years  ago.  The 
main  thread  woven  into  the  Lin 
Piao  labyrinth  of  historical  distor- 
tion and  Communist  dialectic  is  that 
the  United  States  is  the  villain  of 
the  piece — the  primary  obstacle  to 
the  attainment  of  the  Communist 
state  of  nirvana.  The  defeat  of  the 
United  States  in  war  carried  on  by 


the  revolutionary  masses  is  thus  in- 
dispensable to  Communist  success. 
In  the  words  of  Lin  Piao: 

“History  has  proved  and 
will  go  on  proving  that  peo- 
ple’s war  is  the  most  effective 
weapon  against  U.S.  imperi- 
alism and  its  lackeys.  They 
will  take  up  arms,  learn  to 
fight  battles  and  become  skilled 
in  waging  people’s  war,  though 
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"Political  power  grows  out  of  the 


barrel  of  a gun  . 


they  have  not  done  so  before. 
U.S.  imperialism,  like  a mad 
hull  dashing  from  place  to 
place,  will  finally  he  burned 
to  ashes  in  the  blazing  fires 
of  the  people’s  war  that  it 
has  provoked.” 

A LONG  LOOK  at  the  rich  and 
varied  history  of  the  Chinese  people 
would  be  helpful  in  understanding 
them  today.  But  it  is  the  immediate 
revolutionary  past  that  most  influ- 
ences the  doctrine  for  the  spread  of 
Communism.  In  an  intense  and 
single-minded  examination  of  his 
own  experience,  the  old  revolution- 
ary, the  architect  and  prophet  of 
Communist  strategy,  Mao  Tse-Tung, 
sees  the  future  of  the  world. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Mao 
guided  the  Communists  in  civil  war 
within  his  country.  The  Japanese 
invasion  forced  the  temporary  alli- 
ance of  the  contending  forces  in  a 
“united  front”  against  a common 
enemy.  Lin  Piao  claims  that  Com- 
munist forces  under  Mao  played  a 
major  role  in  the  defeat  of  Japan 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  this 
tempered  and  formed  the  Chinese 
Communist  People’s  Army.  With 
the  defeat  of  Japan,  the  internal 
conflict  was  again  fully  pursued  and 
Mao  emerged  as  victor. 

The  hard-won  but  heady  success 
of  the  long,  internal  power  struggle 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese 
within  the  country  has  conditioned 
the  Chinese  view  of  the  world  and 
the  global  relationships  of  nations. 
They  remain  almost  unbelievably 
insular.  The  result  is  a fuzzy,  vague 
perception  of  the  world  beyond  their 
borders.  They  view  this  “outside” 
world  with  hostility  and  expect  to 
order  it  in  their  self-image.  Their 
revolutionary  pattern  is  actively  ad- 
vanced as  a model  for  other  un- 
developed nations.  In  an  impressive 
feat  of  mental  acrobatics,  the  pat- 
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tern  is  then  applied  on  a global  scale 
with  North  America  and  Western 
Europe  as  the  targets. 

“Everything  is  divisible  and 
so  is  this  colossus  of  U.S.  im- 
perialism. It  can  be  split  up 
and  defeated.  The  peoples  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  other  regions  can  de- 
stroy it  piece  by  piece,  some 
striking  at  its  head  and  others 
at  its  feet.” — Lin  Piao. 

The  “Lin  Piao  Thesis”  is  of  more 
than  academic  interest  to  the  mili- 
tary man.  While  ranging  widely  over 
Communist  Chinese  history  and 
thought,  the  underlying  bias  is  al- 
ways military.  Let’s  look  more 
closely  at  Lin  Piao’s  article  in  this 
light. 

The  revolutionary  recipe  is  blunt- 
ly stated: 

“In  the  last  analysis  of  the 
Marxist-Leninist  theory  of  pro- 
letarian revolution  is  the 
theory  of  the  seizure  of  state 
power  by  revolutionary  vio- 
lence ...  It  was  on  the  basis 
of  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  people’s  wars  in  China 
that  Comrade  Mao  Tse-Tung, 
using  the  simplest  and  most 
vivid  language,  advanced  the 
famous  thesis  that  ‘political 
power  grows  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a gun.’  He  clearly  pointed 
out:  The  seizure  of  power  by 
armed  force,  the  settlement  of 
the  issue  by  war  is  the  central 
task  and  highest  form  of  rev- 
olution. This  Marxist-Leninist 
principle  of  revolution  holds 
good  universally,  for  China 
and  for  all  other  countries.” 
The  road  to  victory  over  a strong 
and  imperialist  enemy  is  through 
protracted  “people’s  war”: 

“How  did  China,  weak  and 
semi-colonial,  defeat  Japan,  a 
powerful,  imperialist  country? 


By  a people’s  war  led  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  China  . . .” 

“Mao  has  pointed  out  that 
the  war,  a long,  protracted 
war  would  pass  through  three 
stages:  the  strategie  defensive, 
the  strategic  stalemate,  and 
the  strategic  offensive.  The 
protracted  tear  was  also  to  he 
a process  of  mobilizing,  or- 
ganizing, and  arming  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  only  by  mobilizing 
the  entire  people  to  hght  a 
people's  war  that  the  struggle 
could  continue  and  Japanese 
aggression  he  defeated.” 

On  tactics: 

“He  (Mao)  raised  guerrilla 
warfare  to  the  level  of  strategy 
because,  if  they  are  to  defeat 
a formidable  enemy,  revolu- 
tionary armed  forces  should 
not  hght  with  a reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  consequences 
when  there  is  a great  disparity 
between  their  own  strength 
and  the  enemy’s.  . . . Guer- 
rilla warfare  is  the  only  way 
to  mobilize  and  apply  the 
whole  strength  of  the  people 
against  the  enemy,  the  only 
way  to  expand  our  forces  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  deplete 
and  weaken  the  enemy,  gradu- 
ally change  the  balance  of 
forces  between  the  enemy  and 
ourselves,  switch  from  guer- 
rilla to  mobile  warfare,  and 
Anally  defeat  the  enemy. 

“War  of  annihilation  is  the 
fundamental  guiding  principle 
of  our  military  operations. 
This  guiding  principle  slionld 
he  put  into  effect  regardless 
of  whether  mobile  or  guer- 
rilla warfare  is  the  primary 
form  of  fighting.  It  is  true 
that  in  guerrilla  warfare  much 
should  be  done  to  disrupt  and 
harass  the  enemy,  hut  it  is 
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"Fighting  is  the  pivot  of  all  our 
strategy  and  tactics  ...” 


still  necessary  actively  to  ad- 
vocate and  fight  battles  of  an- 
nihilation whenever  conditions 
are  favorable.” 

On  fighting  the  “Imperialists”: 

. . .you  rely  on  modern 
weapons  and  we  rely  on  highly 
conscious  revolutionary  peo- 
ple; you  give  full  play  to  your 
superiority  and  we  give  full 
play  to  ours;  you  have  your 
way  of  fighting  and  we  have 
ours.  When  you  want  to  fight 
us,  we  don’t  let  you  and  you 
can’t  even  find  us.  But  when 
we  want  to  fight  you,  we  make 
sure  that  you  can’t  get  away 
and  we  hit  you  squarely  on 
the  chin  and  wipe  you  out. 
When  we  are  able  to  wipe  you 
out,  we  do  so  with  a vengeance ; 
when  we  can’t,  we  see  to  it 
that  you  don’t  wipe  us  out. 
It  is  opportunism  if  one  won’t 
fight  when  one  can  win.  It  is 
adventurism  if  one  insists  on 
fighting  when  one  can’t  win. 
Fighting  is  the  pivot  of  all  our 
strategy  and  tactics.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  fight- 
ing that  we  admit  the  necessity 
of  moving  away.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  moving  away  is  to 
fight  and  bring  about  the  final 
and  complete  destruction  of 
the  enemy.” 

Lin  Piao’s  basic  strategy  of 
“people’s  war”  is  found  in  the  Chi- 
nese revolution  and  the  War  of 


Resistance  Against  Japan: 

“Mao  . . . developed  his 
thought  on  the  establishment 
of  rural  base  areas  and  the 
use  of  the  countryside  to  en- 
circle the  cities  and  finally 
capture  them.  . . The  Chinese 
revolution  won  nation-wide 
victory  through  the  encircle- 
ment of  the  cities  from  the 
rural  areas  and  final  capture 
of  the  cities.” 

And  upon  this  revolutionary  ex- 
perience is  based  the  grand  strategy 
and  design  for  the  global  victory  of 
Communism : 

“Many  countries  and  peo- 
ples in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  are  now  being  sub- 
jected to  aggression  and  en- 
slavement on  a serious  scale 
by  the  imperialists  headed  by 
the  United  States  and  their 
lackeys.  . . The  countryside, 
and  the  countryside  alone  can 
provide  the  broad  areas  in 
which  the  revolutionaries  can 
go  forward  to  final  victory.  . . 
Comrade  Mao  Tse-Tung’s  the- 
ory of  establishing  revolu- 
tionary base  areas  in  the  rural 
districts  and  encircling  the 
cities  from  the  countryside  is 
attracting  more  and  more  at- 
tention among  the  people  in 
these  regions. 

“Taking  the  entire  globe,  if 
North  America  and  Western 
Europe  can  be  called  ‘the 


cities  of  the  world,’  then  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  con- 
stitute ‘the  rural  areas  of  the 
world.’  Since  World  War  II, 
the  proletarian  revolutionary 
movement  has  for  various  rea- 
sons been  temporarily  held 
back  in  the  North  American 
and  Western  European  cap- 
italist countries,  while  the  peo- 
ple’s revolutionary  movement 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  has  been  growing  vig- 
orously. In  a sense,  the  con- 
temporary world  revolution 
also  presents  a picture  of  the 
encirclement  of  cities  by  the 
rural  areas.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  whole  cause  of  world 
revolution  hinges  on  the  rev- 
olutionary struggles  of  ilie 
Asian,  African  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican peoples  who  make  up  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the 
world’s  population.” 

While  the  mind  may  boggle  at 
the  Chinese  Communist  credo  as 
stated  by  Lin  Piao,  one  thing  is 
sure — it  cannot  be  ignored.  Inter- 
pretations may  vary  and  literal 
meanings  be  disputed,  but  the  issues 
of  war  and  peace  involved  are  deep 
and  fundamental.  These  views  are 
all  the  more  significant  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Lin  Piao’s  name  is 
most  frequently  mentioned  as  suc- 
cessor to  Mao  Tse-Tung  as  the 
ideological  and  military  leader  of 
Red  China’s  millions.  ^ 
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ALTHOUGH  the  insistent  clarion  of  the  early  rising 
bugler  has  been  replaced  by  phonograph  recordings  in 
the  modern  Army,  bugle  calls  are  an  integral  part  of 
Army  tradition.  The  bugle  calls  used  in  the  Army  today 
date  back  to  its  very  beginnings  and  reflect  the  influence 
of  the  British  and  French  armies. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  military  signals  were 
given  by  the  drum  and  were  called  “beats.”  However, 
the  cavalry  (dragoons)  used  a trumpet  or  bugle  in  a 
few  mounted  regiments  up  to  and  including  the  War 
of  1812.  It  was  during  this  post-Revolutionary  period 
that  many  of  the  French  and  English  calls  and  beats 
were  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  both  Cavalry  and  Artillery 
units  used  bugles,  but  the  Infantry  continued  the  system 
of  using  drums  for  formation  “calls.”  During  the  Civil 
War,  these  drum  beats  were  changed  to  bugle  calls  and 
remained  as  such  until  1867.  Up  to  that  tirpe,  each 


arm  and  branch  of  the  Army  had  its  own  set  of  sound 
signals,  drum  beats  and  bugle  calls.  Confusion  resulted 
when  several  units  were  involved  in  battle. 

In  1867,  General  Emory  Upton  was  authorized  to 
prepare  a new  set  of  Military  Tactics  for  Army  In- 
struction embodying  changes  made  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  Civil  War.  He  requested  Major  Truman 
Seymour  (later  General)  of  the  5th  U.  S.  Artillery,  to 
prepare  a new  system  of  calls,  so  as  to  provide  uni- 
formity in  all  of  the  arms  and  branches  of  the  service. 
Excepted  were  specific  calls  of  the  Cavalry  and  Field 
Artillery.  These  calls  have  remained  in  use  up  to  the 
present. 

Although  advanced  means  of  communication  have 
replaced  the  bugle  in  modern  warfare,  the  last  sound 
heard  as  a soldier  is  laid  to  rest  are  the  notes  of  “Taps” 
sounded  by  a bugler.  Following  is  the  history  and 
origin  of  some  familiar  Army  bugle  calls — 
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FIRST  CALL: 


Similar  to  the  French  Cavalry  call,  “Le  Garde  a Vous”. 


Same  as  the  French  call,  this  dates  from  the  Crusades.  (The  armies  of 
the  Crusaders  were  amazed  and  frightened  at  the  military  music  of  the 
Saracens,  and  their  instruments  were  captured  and  copied.  Thereafter,  the 
European  armies  used  music  to  greater  advantage  in  both  battle  and 
ceremony. ) 


The  old  cavalry  assembly  call,  in  use  from  about  1835,  was  replaced  in 
1867  by  the  present  more  martial-sounding  call. 


MESS  CALL: 


Similar  to  the  French  call  “Le  Rappel” 


French  cavalry  call  dating  from  the  Crusades. 


TO  THE  COLOR: 


The  old  cavalry  call  “To  The  Standard”,  in  use  from  about  1835,  was 
replaced  in  1867  by  the  present  more  military-sounding  call. 


TATTOO: 


Originated  during  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  called  the  Zapfenstreich. 
At  9:00  p.m.,  when  the  call  was  sounded,  all  bungs  (Zapfen)  had  to  be 
replaced  in  their  barrels,  signifying  the  end  of  the  nightly  drinking  bout. 
A chalk  line  (Streich)  was  then  drawn  across  the  bung  by  the  guard  so 
that  it  could  not  be  opened  without  evidence  of  tampering.  “Tap-to”  thus 
became  “Tattoo”.  (See  “Taps.”) 

In  the  United  States  Army,  “Tattoo”  is  the  longest  call,  consisting  of 
28  measures,  but  is  still  far  short  of  the  elaborate  ceremony  used  in  the 
British  and  German  services.  The  first  section  of  eight  measures  is  the 
same  as  the  French  call  “Extinction  des  Feux”,  (Lights  Out)  and  was  at 
one  time  used  for  “Taps”  in  our  army.  This  French  call  was  composed  for 
the  Army  of  Napoleon,  and  was  the  Emperor’s  favorite.  The  last  section 
of  20  measures  of  our  “Tattoo”  is  taken  from  the  British  “First  Post”,  and 
comes  originally  from  an  old  Neapolitan  Cavalry  call,  “II  Silencio”. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  “Tattoo”  in  1867,  two  other 
versions  were  in  use,  the  first  during  1835-1861,  and  the  second  during 
the  Civil  War. 


ATTENTION; 


Taken  from  the  British  call  “Alarm”,  at  which  time  the  troops  turn  out 
under  arms. 


CHURCH  CALL: 


Same  as  the  French  “Church  Call”, 
revision  of  1867,  and  was  taken 
d’  Orleans”,  promulgated  in  1845. 


this  was  one  of  those  retained  in  the 
from  the  “Sonneries  de  Chasseurs 
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TAPS: 


General  Daniel  Butterfield  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  composed  the  call 
in  July  1862,  for  use  in  his  own  brigade,  supposedly  to  replace  the  three 
volleys  fired  at  military  funerals  so  the  Confederates  would  not  know  a 
burial  was  taking  place.  Soon  thereafter,  it  replaced  “Tattoo”  (at  that 
time  the  French  call  “Lights  Out”)  as  the  last  call  of  the  day.  Its  use 
became  popular  throughout  the  Union  Army. 

When  Major  Seymour  prepared  the  present  set  of  bugle  calls  in  1867, 
he  apparently  did  not  know  of  General  Butterfield’s  version,  since  the 
music  was  not  changed  to  its  present  notation  until  1874,  when  it  first 
appeared  in  the  Infantry  Drill  Regulations. 

Reference  to  the  word  “Taps”  has  been  found  as  early  as  1861,  and 
is  variously  explained,  one  version  being  that  it  originally  was  soldier 
slang  for  “Tap-To”,  as  “Tattoo”  was  first  spelled,  and  “Tap-To”  in  the 
Infantry  was  sounded  on  a drum — thus  “Taps”.  (See  “Tattoo”) 

The  earliest  official  reference  to  the  mandatory  use  of  “Taps”  at  military 
funeral  ceremonies  is  in  the  U.S.  Army  Drill  Regulations  of  1891.  Its 
unofficial  use  as  a finale  to  the  firing  salute  had  been  customary  since  its 
inception  in  1862.  (In  the  British  Army,  “Last  Post”  has  been  sounded 
over  soldier’s  graves  after  interment  since  1885,  being  prescribed  in 
Standing  Orders  since  that  year.) 


FIRE  CALL:  Similar  to  certain  British  and  French  calls. 


1st  SERGEANT’S  CALL:  This  call  is  first  mentioned  in  the  “Martial  Music  of  Camp  Dupont”,  1816, 

^ T when  it  was  a drum  call  sounded  when  the  Adjutant  wished  to  summon 

the  First  Sergeant.  The  present  bugle  call,  used  to  notify  all  First  Sergeants 
to  report  to  the  Adjutant  or  Sergeant-Major,  comes  from  the  German 
Army.  ^ 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Man  With  a Mission 

The  Soldier  Gets  the  Word 

In  USARPAC 

Sergeant  First  Class  Thomas  B.  Taylor 


SINCE  the  founding  of  this  Republic,  the  United 
States  soldier  has  kept  a rendezvous  with  destiny.  In 
the  past  three  decades  that  rendezvous  has  taken  him 
from  Europe  and  Africa  through  the  Pacific  to  defeat 
hostile  ideologies  threatening  the  survival  of  liberty 
and  democracy. 

Once  these  hard  won  victories  were  gained,  he 
remained  behind  to  guard  freedom’s  frontier  in  foreign 
lands  thousands  of  miles  from  home.  He  is  still  there 
on  a front  that  has  grown  wider  with  the  passing  years 
— a front  that  is  at  times  uneasily  quiet  or,  as  today  in 
Vietnam,  erupts  into  actual  warfare.  He  stands  beside 
other  men  of  other  nations  who,  like  the  American 
soldier,  are  ready  to  fight  to  be  free. 

General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  once  called 
this  soldier  “one  of  the  world’s  noblest  figures.”  In 
simpler,  less  poetic  terms — and  geographically  in  a 
more  restricted  sense — the  soldier  on  duty  in  the 
Pacific  area  today  is  a Man  With  a Mission. 

SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR,  a graduate  of  Fisk 
and  Yale  Universities,  and  a 25  year  veteran  of  Army  service, 
is  Command  Information  Supervisor  in  Information  Office,  Head- 
quarters, United  States  Army  Pacific. 
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New  arrivals  in  USARPAC  look  over  orientation  board  that  explains  the  Command  and  subordinate  units. 


To  inform  him,  his  family  and  his  allies,  the  U.  S. 
Army  Pacific  conducts  a Command  Information  special 
project  known  as  the  Man  With  a Mission  Program. 
The  program  is  designed  to  help  the  soldier  understand 
the  hostile  forces  that  threaten  the  United  States  and 
the  Free  World;  to  strengthen  the  soldier’s  will  to 
oppose  such  hostile  forces;  and  to  motivate  him  to 
think  and  speak  in  support  of  the  Army  and  his  military 
service.  Woven  into  the  fabric  of  this  program  is  the 
always  basic  purpose  of  reminding  him  of  his  responsi- 
bilities as  a citizen. 

The  entire  project  is  carefully  planned.  Three  months 
before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  USARPAC 
Information  Officer  prepares  an  annual  plan.  Besides 
explaining  themes  for  major  emphasis,  it  sets  forth  the 
schedule  of  recommended  quarterly  subjects  supporting 
the  Defense  and  Army  program  objectives  for  each 
quarter.  All  are  aimed  at  getting  the  message  across  to 
the  individual  through  every  possible  medium. 

A list  of  supporting  reference  materials  is  provided, 
including  troop  topics,  fact  sheets  and  other  literature 
prepared  by  Armed  Forces  Information  and  Education 
and  by  the  Army’s  Office  of  Chief  of  Information. 


In  addition,  USARPAC  puts  out  its  own  material. 
This  includes — 

• A message  from  Commander-in-Chief,  USARPAC 
for  editorial  pages  of  the  40  local  papers  in  the 
command,  and  also  suitable  for  broadcast  over  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service. 

• troop  topics  for  Commander’s  Call. 

• fillers  for  use  in  camp,  post,  station  newspapers,  in 
daily  bulletins  and  other  media. 

• radio  and  television  spot  announcements. 

• color  posters  for  display  on  unit  bulletin  boards 
and  other  locations. 

• postcard  miniatures  of  the  posters,  summarizing 
the  Man  With  a Mission  Program. 

Some  90,000  of  the  postcards  are  printed  quarterly. 
Eventually  they  find  their  way  to  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  soldiers,  carrying  word  of  the  program  to 
thousands  of  Army  families  and  friends. 

Local  unit  commanders  and  subordinate  Command 
Information  Officers  are  encouraged  to  tie  all  of  this 
material  into  their  own  programs.  Thus  the  Man  With 
a Mission  Program  is  tied  in  with  the  overseas  orienta- 
tion program  of  USARPAC’s  major  subordinate  ele- 
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General  Douglas  MacArthur  once  called  this  soldier 

"one  of  the  world’s  noblest  figures’* 


ments — U.  S.  Army  Vietnam;  Eighth  U.  S.  Army;  in 
the  Ryukyu  Islands,  in  Hawaii  and  Japan. 

Even  before  a soldier  becomes  a member  of 
USARPAC,  he  is  imbued  with  the  theme.  Twenty-five 
poster  boards  with  USARPAC  supporting  materials 
are  installed  in  replacement  centers  and  other  locations 
in  Sixth  Army  area,  including  Oakland  Army  Terminal, 
Army  ATCO  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  at  Forts  Ord 
and  Lewis.  Even  before  he  reaches  his  final  destination, 
a man  in  the  pipeline  to  the  Pacific  begins  to  under- 
stand something  about  the  program. 

Can  the  impact  of  such  a program  be  measured? 
As  is  the  case  with  all  such  projects,  it  deals  with 


intangibles — individual  beliefs,  attitudes,  motives,  even 
prejudices.  One  way  to  measure  efficacy  of  the  program 
is  to  gauge  increased  efficiency,  high  morale,  good 
discipline.  Where  these  are  high,  any  such  project 
should  at  least  be  credited  with  an  assist. 

In  the  case  of  Man  With  a Mission,  there  are  firm 
indications  that  this  form  of  leadership  has  made 
command  responsibility  a little  easier.  The  program 
has  fortified  the  USARPAC  soldier’s  determination  to 
deter  a real  threat  from  a real  enemy;  it  has  instilled  a 
desire  to  make  professional  military  competence  his 
goal;  and  it  has  increased  the  soldier’s  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  his  heritage,  his  Nation,  his  Army. 


Poster  series  carries  Man  With  a Mis- 
sion message  to  every  bulletin  board 
and  day  room  in  USARPAC.  Postcard 
reproductions  carry  message  to  thous- 
ands of  relatives  and  friends  worldwide. 


MAN  WITH  A MISSION 


Our  freedom,  like  the  air 
we  breathe,  is  all  about  us.  The 
morale  and  spirit  of  each  Army 
unit;  the  loyalty  that  makes  a 
soldier  place  the  military  ob- 
jective above  any  personal  con- 
siderations of  his  own;  the 
knowledge  that  a Code  of  Jus- 
tice and  a Code  of  Conduct 
are  binding  on  all  members  of 
the  military  and  that  none  will 
wish  to  try  to  rise  above  the 
one  nor  sidestep  the  other;  the 
superior  quality  of  our  arms  and 
equipment  and  the  constant  re- 
search that  goes  on  to  make 
them  even  better;  the  scope 
and  depth  of  our  rigid  training 
that  prepares  us  for  our  ulti- 
mate purposes — victory  in  com- 
bat; the  assurance  that  every 
battle  plan  is  conceived  and 
executed  with  the  intent  of  ac- 
complishing the  mission  with  the 
least  possible  risk  to  the  soldier 
— all  these  are  symbols  of  free 
men  serving  a free  nation. 

From  Troop  Topic,  The 
Soldier  and  the  Nation  He 
Defends,  HQ,  USARPAC 
Circular  360-1-4. 
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The  Army’s 
Special  Forces 

Trained,  Motivated,  Dedicated 
They  Fight  the  Unconventional  War 

First  Lieutenant  Melvin  L.  Winkler 


WHEN  former  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  in 
1961,  “We  need  a greater  ability  to  deal  with  guerrilla 
forces,  insurrection,  and  subversion,”  his  words  held 
special  significance  for  the  Army’s  Special  Forces — 
the  famed  wearers  of  the  green  beret,  skilled  in  the 
ways  of  unconventional  warfare. 

Although  the  green  beret  itself  is  a comparatively 
recent  innovation  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  the  Army  has  a 
long  history  of  participation  in  special  or  unconven- 
tional operations.  During  the  Revolution,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Francis  Marion,  “The  Swamp  Fox,”  harassed 
the  British  Army  with  guerrilla-like  tactics.  “The  Gray 
Ghost,”  Colonel  John  Singleton  Mosby,  and  William 
(Bloody  Bill)  Quantrell  also  used  irregular  tactics 
against  Union  forces  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  World  War  II  two  Army  officers,  cut  off  behind 
enemy  lines  in  the  Philippines,  established  and  con- 
trolled a network  of  local  guerrilla  bands  which  helped 
in  the  liberation  of  the  Islands.  The  same  war  gave  rise 
to  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS)  composed  of 
American,  British  and  French,  which  aided  allied 
resistance  movements. 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT  MELVIN  L.  WINKLER,  Signal  Corps,  is  Assistant 
Information  Officer,  U.  S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Special 
Warfare  (Airborne).  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 


“Merrill’s  Marauders,”  commanded  by  General 
Frank  D.  Merrill,  and  “Darby’s  Rangers,”  commanded 
by  Major  (later  Brigadier  General)  William  O.  Darby, 
also  developed  and  applied  many  new  techniques  in 
World  War  II. 

Many  of  the  traditions,  equipment  and  personnel  of 
today’s  Special  Forces  trace  back  to  the  airborne  in- 
fantry units  of  World  War  II.  Lineage  and  honors  of 
those  units  have  descended  to  present-day  paratroop 
units,  but  their  standards  of  leadership,  gallantry  in 
action  and  devotion  to  duty,  are  the  common  heritage 
of  Special  Forces. 

Set-up.  Special  Forces,  as  it  is  known  today,  was 
formally  instituted  in  1952  when  the  10th  Special 
Forces  Group  was  organized  at  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina — the  first  “unconventional  warfare”  unit  es- 
tablished as  an  integral  part  of  the  Army.  The  10th 
later  moved  to  its  present  location  in  Germany. 

Today  there  are  seven  operational  Special  Forces 
groups — the  3d,  6th,  and  7th  at  Fort  Bragg,  the  1st 
on  Okinawa,  the  5th  in  Vietnam,  the  8th  in  Panama, 
and  the  10th  in  Germany.  There  are  also  four  Reserve 
Special  Forces  Groups  in  the  United  States. 

By  TO&E,  each  of  these  groups  is  authorized  a 
headquarters  and  headquarters  company,  four  Special 
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Forces  companies,  a signal  company,  and  an  aviation 
company;  however,  this  may  be  modified  as  necessary 
to  meet  area  requirements. 

Normally,  the  Special  Forces  Company  consists  of 
an  administrative  detachment,  one  operational  detach- 
ment C,  three  operational  detachments  B,  and  12  oper- 
ational detachments  A.  Commanded  by  a lieutenant 
colonel,  the  C detachment  is  composed  of  18  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  Besides  providing  command  for 
subordinate  uncommitted  operational  detachments 
B and  A,  it  conducts  guerrilla  warfare,  counterinsur- 
gency and  counterguerrilla  operations  as  required. 

The  A Detachment  is  the  basic  operational  unit  of 
the  group.  Each  A Detachment  is  tr^ned  and  equipped 
to  organize  and  instruct  a guerrilla  force  of  1,500  men. 
Commanded  by  a captain,  this  12-man  team  has  a first 
lieutenant  executive  officer;  an  E-8  operations  sergeant; 
E-7’s  as  intelligence  sergeants,  heavy  weapons  leader, 
light  weapons  leader,  radio  operator  supervisor,  and 
medical  specialist;  E-6’s  as  assistant  medical  specialist 
and  demolitions  sergeant;  and  E-5’s  as  radio  operator 
and  combat  demolitions  specialist.  Each  is  cross-trained 
in  an  additional  specialty  and  possesses  a working 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages. 

Rank  is  high,  though  hard  earned.  Indicative  of  the 
emphasis  on  maturity,  there  are  few  TO&E  slots  for 
second  lieutenants  or  enlisted  men  below  E-5  in  the 
group. 

The  Special  Forces  soldier  is  intensively  trained, 
highly  motivated,  conscientious.  He  is  part  of  an  elite 
force  which  has  the  mission  of  developing,  organizing, 
equipping,  training,  and  directing  indigenous  forces  in 
guerrilla  warfare  and  of  advising,  training,  and  assisting 
host  country  forces  in  counterinsurgency  operations. 

Special  Forces  soldiers  are  twenty  years  of  age  or 
older.  Airborne  or  airborne  volunteers,  they  undergo 
extensive  training  in  unconventional  warfare  (UW), 
including  the  interrelated  fields  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
evasion  and  escape  and  subversion.  The  skills  they 
acquire  in  unconventional  warfare  prepare  them  to 
accomplish  their  cold  war  or  counterinsurgency  (Cl) 
mission.  This  mission  is  divided  into  three  main  pro- 
grams— Counterguerrilla  Operations,  Population  and 
Resource  Control,  and  Environmental  Improvement. 

The  Center.  The  U.  S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  Special  Warfare  (Airborne),  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina,  is  the  hub  of  Special  Forces  training;  it  takes 
over  where  ranger  and  airborne  lessons  leave  off.  The 
Special  Forces  Training  Group,  assigned  to  the  Center, 
provides  enlisted  replacements  for  Special  Forces  units 
worldwide.  Here  the  aspirant  undergoes  eight  weeks 
of  training  in  basic  Special  Forces  skills — communi- 
cations, weapons,  medical,  demolitions,  operations  and 
intelligence.  Next,  he  enters  advanced  training  in  one 
of  the  basic  skills.  All  the  advanced  courses  are  inten- 
sive, with  the  43-week  medic’s  course  probably  the 
most  challenging.  Indicative  of  the  stress  on  quality, 
the  drop-out  rate  in  this  course  is  nearly  50  percent. 

Training  is  also  conducted  in  High  Altitude  Low 
Opening  (HALO)  parachuting,  scuba  diving,  and 
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Strenuous  training  prepares  teams  to  operate  in  jungle  . . . 


Skyhook  operations,  in  which  a ground  soldier  is 
snatched  up  and  winched  aloft  into  a low-flying  aircraft. 

Another  integral  part  of  the  Center,  the  Special 
Warfare  School,  operating  under  the  USCONARC 
service  school  system,  trains  U.  S.  and  allied  officers 
and  enlisted  men  in  the  three  basic  fields  of  special 
warfare — counterinsurgency,  unconventional  warfare, 
and  psychological  operations. 

The  Special  Forces  Officer  Course  teaches  concepts 
and  principles  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  techniques  of 
Special  Forces  in  cold,  limited,  and  general  war,  with 
application  of  these  principles  and  techniques  in  coun- 
terinsurgency and  psychological  operations. 

' Selected  U.  S.  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
ordered  to  duty  with  the  Military  Assistance  Command 
Vietnam  (MACV)  first  attend  the  Military  Assistance 
Training  Adviser  (MATA)  Course.  Here  they  learn 
the  essentials  of  adviser-counterpart  relationships  and 
counterinsurgency  operations.  Instruction  also  includes 
familiarization  in  weapons,  communications,  demoli- 
tions, air-ground  operations,  and  area  orientations. 
Linguistic  ability  in  Vietnamese  and  physical  fitness 
are  also  emphasized. 

The  School  conducts  three  field  training  exercises 
(FTX)  annually.  This  gives  officers  in  the  Special 
Forces  Psychological  and  Counterinsurgency  Opera- 
tions Courses  opportunity  to  apply  techniques  they 
have  learned. 

Supported  by  troops  from  the  Center,  XVIII  Air- 
borne Corps  and  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Special  Air 
Warfare  Center,  the  FTX  is  a preplanned  series  of 
controlled  situation  problems.  Local  citizenry  near  Fort 
Stewart,  Georgia,  and  the  Uwharrie  National  Forest 
area  of  North  Carolina  often  join  in  the  simulated 
training  situations. 
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. . . or  in  frigid  areas,  wherever  they  may  have  to  fight. 


Special  Forces  in  Vietnam.  In  1960,  the  Army  sent 
operational  detachments  from  the  7th  Special  Forces 
Group  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  where  they  set  up  camps  near  villages 
which  were  plagued  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

Vietnamese  volunteers  from  nearby  villages  were 
trained  in  medical  care,  sanitation,  land  development, 
national  resources  and  counterinsurgency.  The  Special 
Forces  pitched  in  on  some  of  these  tasks.  The  detach- 
ments also  developed  and  organized  Civilian  Irregular 
Defense  Groups  (CIDG)  designed  to  strengthen  local 
villages  militarily  and  economically. 

In  a few  months  the  camps  grew  from  two  experi- 
mental ventures  to  nine,  then  to  32  in  1963.  Staffs 
came  chiefly  from  the  1st  Special  Forces  Group  in 
Okinawa  and  from  the  7th  Special  Forces  Group  at 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

Today  there  are  more  than  50  Special  Forces  detach- 
ments deployed  in  remote  areas  of  Vietnam.  With  one 
exception,  all  provinces  on  the  international  border 
have  Special  Forces  (CIDG)  camps  as  do  all  provinces 
in  the  Vietnamese  3d  and  4th  Corps  areas  and  in  all 
districts  adjoining  the  border.  In  the  2d  Corps  zone, 
teams  are  deployed  in  the  more  heavily  populated 
areas. 


U.  S.  Army  Special  Forces — identified  by  their 
distinctive  green  beret — have  a dual-mission  respon- 
sibility in  the  Army’s  current  force  structure.  First, 
both  Active  Army  and  Reserve  Component  Special 
Forces  units  are  charged  with  preparation  for  un- 
conventional warfare  (UW)  in  hot  war.  Essentially, 
this  involves  organization  and  training  of  guerrilla 
and  resistance  movements  in  hostile  areas.  Second, 
Active  Army  Special  Forces  units,  while  retaining 
certain  UW  missions,  have  additional  assigned  mis- 
sions in  overseas  internal  defense  and  development 
programs  (“counterinsurgency”). 

While  many  techniques  of  unconventional  warfare 
per  se  are  useful  in  combating  subversive  insurgency, 
the  two  missions  are  not  one  and  the  same.  In 
Vietnam,  for  example,  the  5th  Special  Forces  Group 
accomplishes  diverse  missions.  Beginning  with  their 
work  with  Montagnard  tribesmen  in  the  remote 
plateau  areas  (the  Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Group 
Program),  the  5th  Special  Forces  detachments  are 
now  responsible  for  broad  pacification  and  rural 
construction  programs  which  include  a full  range 
of  tactical  training,  military  civic  action  programs, 
and  psychological  operations.  Their  programs  operate 
primarily  in  areas  where  the  Army  of  Vietnam  is 
not  present  in  strength.  In  many  cases,  these  missions 
help  eliminate  VC  infiltration  across  international 
boundaries. 

Another  such  dual-mission  responsibility  is  carried 
out  by  the  Latin  America  Special  Action  Force 
(SAF),  of  which  the  8th  Special  Forces  Group  is  the 
base  unit.  This  SAF  provides  to  numerous  Latin 
American  countries  military  advice  and  assistance 
in  two  basic  forms  essential  in  internal  defense  and 
development.  The  Group  is  the  source  of  Mobile 
Training  Teams  (MTTs)  for  counterguerrilla  tactics 
and  techniques;  and  augmentation  detachments  as- 
sociated with  the  wide  range  of  “nation  building” 
skills  essential  to  stability  and  progress. 


In  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  central  highlands 
can  be  found  many  outstanding  examples  of  the  CIDG 
program.  One  of  these  is  Camp  Phey  Srunh,  on  the 
western  edge  of  Tuyen  Due  Pronvince. 

During  1962,  the  government  of  Vietnam  evacuated 
the  majority  of  Phey  Srunh’s  Koho  tribe  and  relocated 
it  in  strategic  hamlets.  Those  who  remained  were 
dominated  by  the  VC. 

To  counter  the  *VC’s  activities,  the  nearby  Strike 
Force,  made  up  of  Vietnamese  Special  Forces  and 
American  counterparts,  moved  into  the  area.  Initially 
the  camp  was  used  as  a forward  operational  base. 
Forces  at  the  camp  set  up  perimeter  security,  began 
hacking  out  a runway,  and  reopened  the  two  main 
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Air  waves  or  water  waves  are  no  barrier.  Men  learn  the  fine 
points  of  radio  transmission  and  also  underwater  demolitions. 

roads  which  had  been  sealed  by  the  VC.  Psychological 
Operations  in  the  form  of  leaflets  and  loudspeakers 
acquainted  the  Montagnards  with  the  purpose  of  the 
camp  and  their  role  in  conjunction  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

By  mid- April  1964,  security  and  psychological  oper- 
ations efforts  were  beginning  to  pay  off.  Some  174 
houses  had  been  built,  and  enough  refugees  and  new- 
comers had  settled  there  to  justify  the  building  of  a 
new  village,  and  cultivation  of  the  land. 

U.  S.  Special  Forces  advisers  introduced  new  ideas 
for  community  improvement.  A country  store  was 
started.  A church,  staffed  by  missionaries,  now  occupies 
a prominent  position  in  the  village  landscape. 

The  Viet  Cong  have  not  stopped  harassing  the  camp 
but,  significantly  neither  has  military  training  ceased. 
The  people  have  learned  that  they  must  be  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  and  the  community  which  they 
have  created. 

Normally,  about  one-third  of  the  CIDG  is  engaged 
in  long-range  operations  away  from  the  base  camp, 
one-third  safeguards  the  camp,  and  the  remainder 
engages  in  training  nearby,  returning  to  the  camp  at 
night  to  assist  in  its  defense. 

A typical  Viet  Cong  operation  was  the  attack  on 
Camp  Kannack,  a CIDG  outpost  in  Binh  Dinh  Prov- 
ince. At  the  time,  one  CIDG  company  was  at  an  out- 
post one  and  a half  kilometers  south  of  the  main  camp 
area,  three  squad-size  security  patrols  were  operating 
outside  the  camp  area,  and  two  CIDG  companies  were 
inside  the  main  camp  with  two  platoons  manning 
defense  positions. 

After  a sustained  assault  by  the  Viet  Cong  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  camp,  the  CIDG  withdrew  from  the 
northern  post  in  order  to  reinforce  the  main  camp 


Psychological  warfare  training  paid  off  when  teams  were 
rushed  to  Dominican  Republic.  Here  they  distribute  leaflets. 


defenses.  The  CIDG  at  the  southern  end  were  able 
to  hold  a portion  of  the  post. 

The  VC  made  several  determined  efforts  to  over- 
whelm the  defenders,  but  the  CIDG  was  even  more 
determined  to  hold  the  camp  and  by  dawn  had  forced 
the  VC  to  withdraw  from  the  northern  outpost  and 
from  the  perimeter. 

After  daybreak,  fighter  bombers  were  called  in  to 
bomb  and  strafe  the  withdrawing  VC  while  the  CIDG 
with  the  U.  S.  Special  Forces  advisers  counterattacked 
the  southern  outpost,  forcing  the  VC  to  withdraw  and 
join  the  remainder  of  their  retreating  comrades.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  VC  were  killed  during  the 
attack  and  an  estimated  100  more  wounded  during 
the  airstrike.  CIDG  losses  amounted  to  34  killed  and 
32  wounded. 

Other  Groups.  Although  crowded  from  the  headlines 
by  the  5th  Special  Forces  actions  in  Vietnam,  the  three 
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An  “A”  team,  below,  combines  many  military  skills  including  those  of  medical 
aidmen,  above,  or  expert  riflemen,  right. 


other  Special  Forces  groups  deployed  on  foreign  soil 
maintain  a rigid  training  cycle  and  stand  poised  in 
readiness. 

The  10th  Special  Forces,  oldest  of  the  groups,  con- 
ducts unconventional  warfare  training  along  the  rugged 

(peaks  and  deep  valleys  of  the  Bavarian  Alps  and 
throughout  western  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  Much  of 
their  training  consists  of  mountain  climbing  and  cross- 
country ski  marches  under  simulated  combat  conditions. 

The  8th  Special  Forces,  Panama,  sends  mobile  train- 
ing teams  (MTT)  to  requesting  countries  in  Latin 
America. 

The  1st  Special  Forces  (Okinawa)  conducts  train- 
ing for  missions  in  Southeast  Asia  and  has  sent  A 
and  B detachments  to  Vietnam.  This  group  is  the  base 
unit  of  the  Special  Action  Force  Asia. 

The  three  groups  at  Fort  Bragg — the  3d,  6th,  and 
7th — supply  many  of  the  men  for  MTTs  and  other 
missions  overseas.  Their  personnel  are  constantly  under- 


going some  phase  of  Special  Warfare  training. 

Reserve  Special  Forces.  Elements  of  the  four  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Special  Forces  groups  are  located 
in  twenty-five  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Men 
from  these  groups  are  constantly  being  assigned  to 
temporary  active  duty  with  the  Special  Forces  Training 
Group  to  increase  their  proficiency.  Reservists  maintain 
their  jump  status  and  conduct  extensive  field  problems. 

Last  year,  the  Center  for  Special  Warfare  supported 
33  company-size  Reserve  Component  Special  Forces 
and  eight  Psychological  Operations  units  in  conducting 
annual  active  duty  training.  Besides  hosting  units  at 
Fort  Bragg,  detachments  of  various  sizes  were  sent  to 
many  active  duty  training  sites  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Alaska. 

Trained,  dedicated,  intensely  motivated,  the  Army’s 
Special  Forces  are  a factor  to  be  reckoned  with, 
wherever  unconventional  warfare  and  counterinsurgency 
missions  are  the  order  of  the  day.  '5$? 
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Tankers  of  Co  F,  40th  Armor  train  under  noses 
of  East  German  border  guards  in  tower  in  background 

Stars  and  Stripes  Photo 


Berlin  is  Something  Else 

Robert  C.  Larson 


THE  unofficial  motto  of  Company  F,  40th  Armor  is 
“Have  Guns,  Will  Travel,”  yet  the  company’s  32 
M60A1  tanks  never  leave  West  Berlin. 

Nevertheless,  they  see  plenty  of  action. 

They  are  a familiar  sight  to  American,  British,  and 
French  soldiers  during  joint  Allied  maneuvers  in  the 
eight  square  miles  of  the  Grunewald,  a forested  park 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city. 

They  are  a reassuring  sight  to  the  2.2  million  resi- 
dents of  West  Berlin  during  frequent  summer  parades. 

And  they  are  a very  familiar  sight  to  the  East  Ger- 
man Vopos  in  the  guard  towers  overlooking  Parks 
Range,  where  American  soldiers  take  tank-infantry 
training  in  full  view  of  Communist  field  glasses. 

“We’re  the  only  armor  outfit  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain,” explains  soft-spoken  Captain  Corless  W.  Mit- 
chell, commanding  officer  of  Company  F,  “and  since 
all  eyes  are  on  us,  we  strive  to  be  the  best  unit— not 
only  m the  U.S.  Army,  but  in  the  entire  Free  World.” 

Captain  Mitchell  has  no  monopoly  on  perfection, 
however.  His  ambition  is  shared  by  all  components  of 
the  U.S.  Army  s Berlin  Brigade.  Each  man  who  wears 
the  distinctive  Berlin  shoulder  patch  recognizes  that 
duty  in  Berlin  is  different,  somehow,  from  an  assign- 
ment “down  in  the  Zone,”  as  he  calls  West  Germany. 

One  trooper  expressed  it  when  he  said,  “Berlin  is 
something  else.” 

An  SFC  with  30  months  of  service  in  Berlin  was 
more  articulate:  “It’s  a privilege  to  serve, in  Berlin.  And 
if  a man  loses  sight  of  that  fact — or  of  the  importance 
of  his  job  here — all  he  has  to  do  is  tour  East  Berlin, 

ROBERT  C.  LARSON  is  Publications  Officer,  Command  Information  Branch, 
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or  spend  a half  hour  in  the  escapee  museum  at  Check- 
point Charlie,  or  look  over  the  barbed  wire  and  con- 
crete at  Potsdamer  Platz,  or  keep  an  eye  on  that  Com- 
mie patrol  boat  near  the  Glienicker  Bridge,  where  we 
traded  Colonel  Abel  for  Francis  Gary  Powers  a few 
years  back.” 

While  entertaining  American  GIs  in  Berlin  several 
years  ago,  Bob  Hope  quipped  that  “Berlin  is  a PX 
surrounded  by  Russians.”  The  facts  are  not  so  funny. 
West  Berlin  is  surrounded  by  many  thousands  of  Soviet 
and  East  German  troops. 

The  Allied  forces — Americans,  British,  and  French 
— are  stationed  on  “an  island  of  democracy  in  a Red 
sea”  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin. 

Major  General  John  F.  Franklin,  Jr.,  United  States 
Commander,  Berlin  (USCOB),  has  three  jobs  in  one. 
He  is  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Mission,  Berlin, 
reporting  to  the  American  Ambassador  in  Bonn.  He  is 
also  the  senior  U.S.  military  representative  in  Berlin, 
reporting  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Army  Eu- 
rope, in  Heidelberg.  And  he  is  the  American  member 
of  the  three-power  Allied  Kommandatura,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  security  and  defense  of  West  Berlin. 

Berlin  Brigade  is  the  tactical  element  of  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Berlin,  and  its  commanding  general,  BG  James 
L.  Baldwin,  is  directly  responsible  to  MG  Franklin. 

The  Brigade  has  three  infantry  battalions — the  sec- 
ond and  third  of  the  6th  Infantry;  the  fourth  battalion, 
18th  Infantry;  and  a battery  of  105mm,  self-propelled 
howitzers  (C  Battery,  94th  Artillery).  These  units  are 
stationed  at  McNair  Barracks,  a former  Telefunken 
factory  located  a few  blocks  from  the  Teltow  canal 
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Major  General  John  F.  Franklin,  Jr. 
United  States  Commander,  Berlin 


New  arrivals  are  thoroughly  oriented  with  geography  of  West  Berlin,  especially 
location  of  the  wall. 


and  the  border  of  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany. 

Special  troops,  U.S.  Army  Garrison,  Berlin,  consists 
of  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company  and  Serv- 
ice Company;  a reinforced  tank  company  (Company 
F,  104th  Armor);  the  287th  Military  Police  Company; 
the  592d  Signal  Company;  the  298th  Army  Band;  the 
Helmstedt  Support  Detachment;  and  an  aviation  de- 
tachment. During  the  1961  Berlin  crisis  the  42d  En- 
gineer Company  also  became  a part  of  Special  Troops. 

All  elements  of  Special  Troops  (save  Companv  F, 
40th  Armor,  and  the  Helmstedt  Support  Detachment) 
are  housed  in  Andrews  Barracks,  a former  German 
Army  caserne  of  World  War  I vintage.  In  the  1930s 
Hitler  remodeled  it  for  his  personal  SS  body  guard.  (He 
also  added  an  indoor  swimming  pool,  now  enjoyed  by 
American  soldiers,  as  an  alternate  location  for  the 
aquatic  portion  of  the  1936  Olympics.) 

Captain  Mitchell’s  Company  F occupies  a two-story 
building  completed  in  1951  and  named  in  honor  of 
SFC  Charles  W.  Turner,  who  earned  the  Medal  of 
Honor  posthumously  in  the  Korean  War.  Despite  its 
complete  encirclement  by  a high  wire  fence,  Turner 
Barracks  looks  more  like  a tankers’  motel.  The  six 
platoons  of  the  unit  divvy  up  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  lawns  and  flowers  between  the  fence, 
billets,  and  tank  park. 

Apart  from  a superb  record  for  tank  gunnery  and  a 
high  reenlistment  rate,  the  real  pride  of  Company  F is 
the  clover-leaf  concrete  patio,  the  “outdoor  dayroom” 
constructed  next  to  the  tank  park  by  one  of  the  pla- 
toons a few  years  ago.  Here  soldiers  can  barbecue  com- 
missary steaks  on  two  home-made  grills,  or  relax  while 
restricted  to  barracks  for  Ready  Force  duty. 

The  Immediate  Ready  Force  (IRF)  is  a special  mis- 
sion of  Berlin  Brigade  involving  selected  troops  on  a 
rotational  basis  from  battalion  to  battalion.  Its  purpose 
is  to  back  up  the  West  Berlin  police  in  maintaining  law 
and  order  in  case  the  Communists  incite  riots  or  create 
mass  disturbances  that  are  too  big  for  the  Polizei  to 
handle  alone.  Infantry  platoons  pull  IRF  a week  at  a 
time.  In  Company  F,  the  duty  rotates  from  platoon  to 


platoon  on  a 24-hour  basis. 

But  IRF  training  has  only  fourth  priority  in  the 
training  memorandum  of  Berlin  Brigade.  Berlin  is  a 
large  industrial  city.  Its  340  square  miles  could  easily 
swallow  up  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alexandria,  and 
Arlington,  Virginia  combined.  The  Red  Army  managed 
to  take  it  in  World  War  II  only  by  bitter  house-to- 
house  fighting.  Obviously,  any  future  military  action 
involving  American  troops  in  Berlin  would  be  of  the 
combat-in-cities  variety.  This  type  of  training  gets 
first  priority. 

The  next  priority  goes  to  parades  and  ceremonies, 
which,  because  of  their  psychological  effect  on  the 
people  of  West  Berlin,  play  a large  and  important 
role  in  Brigade  activities — especially  during  summer. 

“Mere  tactical  proficiency  won’t  cut  it  in  Berlin,” 
according  to  Captain  James  J.  McDevitt,  commanding 
officer  of  Company  C,  3d  Battalion,  6th  Infantry,  a 
senior  parachutist  who  is  slated  for  service  in  Vietnam. 

“Infantry  training  is  supposed  to  be  pretty  standard 
throughout  the  Army,”  he  says,  “but  up  here  we 
put  more  emphasis  on  combat  in  cities  and  on  riot 
control.  Still  that’s  not  enough.  Every  soldier  has  to 
be  a good  parader  as  well.  We  parade  each  summer 
in  each  of  the  six  districts  in  the  U.S.  sector  of  Berlin. 
Now,  American  facilities  are  largely  concentrated  in 
the  Zehlendorf  District,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  we  can 
slight  the  other  five.  We  have  to  put  on  a good  show 
for  all  of  them.  And  Armed  Forces  Day  in  Berlin 
is  Allied  Forces  Day,  when  the  British  and  the  French 
parade  right  along  with  us.  Believe  me,  they’re  no 
slouches  at  the  game.” 

Field  proficiency,  the  third  training  priority  in 
Berlin,  is  measured  by  monthly  unit  musters  and  , 
operational  readiness  tests.  In  these  operations  the 
entire  Brigade  is  combat-loaded,  and  troop  units  de- 
ployed throughout  the  city.  Purpose  of  these  alerts 
and  exercises  is  threefold — 

^ to  provide  training  in  actions  the  soldier  might  be 
called  upon  to  perform  in  an  actual  emergency; 

^ to  demonstrate  the  readiness  of  the  U.S.  units  to  West 
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In  full  view  of  Communist  guard  towers,  Brigade  members 
stage  combat-in-cities  at  Park  Range. 


Berliners  and  thus  assure  them  of  American  deter- 
mination to  defend  the  city; 

► to  show  American  preparedness  to  the  Communists. 

The  Grunewald  not  only  provides  a maneuver  area 
for  the  Brigade  and  a good  place  for  Annual  Train- 
ing Tests;  it  also  contains  the  Keerans  known-distance 
range  for  rifle  practice.  Special  baffles  above  the  firing 
lines  prevent  the  bullets  from  ricocheting  into  the 
woods. 

Parks  Range  has  a mock  village  for  realistic  train- 
ing in  combat  in  cities  and  an  area  for  conducting 
tank-infantry  problems.  Rose  Range  affords  opportun- 
ity for  sub-caliber  tank  firing. 

An  innovation  at  Parks  Range  is  the  “Tank  Crew 
Reaction  Course”  invented  by  Company  F.  Each  crew 
moves  along  a 2Vi  mile  course  in  an  M60A1  tank,  ac- 
companied by  an  assistant  instructor  who  scores  re- 
actions to  unexpected  targets,  which  usually  pop  up 
two  at  a time.  The  tank  commander  must  decide 
which  of  his  weapons  to  use,  from  the  105mm  cannon 
to  the  .45  at  his  hip. 

Firing  of  large-caliber  weapons,  such  as  the  105mm 
howitzer,  106mm  recoilless  rifle,  81mm  and  4.2-inch 
mortars,  can  only  be  simulated  in  West  Berlin.  Full- 
scale  training  with  these  weapons  and  firing  for  record 
takes  place  at  training  areas  in  West  Germany.  The 
infantry  goes,  one  battalion  at  a time,  to  Wildflecken. 
The  armor  company  and  the  infantry  heavy  weapons 
platoons  go  to  Grafenwoehr.  Company  F goes,  a 
platoon  at  a time,  and  borrows  tanks  from  the  armor 
school  at  Vilseck  for  actual  firing. 

An  added  feature  of  training  in  Berlin  is  the  “coun- 
terpart system.”  Each  unit  has  a counterpart  British 
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and  French  unit,  and  during  the  training  cycle  selected 
officers  and  NCOs  swap  jobs  with  their  counterpart? 
in  the  Allied  units.  (See  “Pass  to  Professional  Part- 
nership,” January  1966  Digest.) 

Infantry  duty  in  Berlin  includes  constant  surveil- 
lance by  mobile  three-man  teams  of  the  nine  miles 
of  concrete  and  barbed  wire  that  seal  off  the  Soviet 
sector  from  West  Berlin.  A never-ending  operation, 
the  patrol  rotates  among  the  three  infantry  battalions. 

To  the  outside  world,  however,  duty  in  Berlin  is 
supposedly  synonymous  with  Checkpoint  Charlie  at 
Friedrichstrasse,  through  which  members  of  the  Allied 
forces  and  non-German  nationals  pass  to  and  from 
East  Berlin.  Conscious  of  their  mission,  and  exceed- 
ingly calm  about  the  whole  thing,  enlisted  men  .of  the 
287th  MP  Company  (which  also  operates  a boat 
patrol  on  the  Wannsee  and  the  autobahn  processing 
points  Alpha  and  Bravo)  process  U.S.  personnel 
through  the  checkpoint. 

Team  leader  rotates  among  three  infantry  NCOs, 
who  serve  12-hour  shifts.  SSG  James  A.  Fowler  has 
been  on  the  job  since  the  night  a Soviet  aircraft 
splashed  into  the  H§vel  River  iii  'the  British  sector 
last  April.  “That  Ms'a  fine  introduction  to  my  duties,” 
SSG  Fowler  comments  laconically.  Although  his  MOS 
attests  to  a proficiency  in  crew-served  weapons,  he’s 
not  at  all  unhappy  that  he  will  spend  the  rest  of  his 
tour  at  Checkpoint  Charlie. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  duty  they  pull,  all  members 
of  Berlin  Brigade  agree  that  American  off-duty  facil- 
ities in  Berlin  are  tops.  There  are  five  U.S.  Army- 
operated  movies,  four  libraries,  six  post  exchange 
branches,  five  chapels,  several  education  centers,  bowl- 
ing alleys,  an  indoor  swimming  pool,  a golf  course, 
tennis  courts,  and  an  outdoor  recreation  area  at  Wann- 
see, a spacious  bay  of  the  Havel  River.  The  Wannsee 
Supper  Club,  operated  by  the  Top  Five  Graders  Open 
Mess  System  of  Berlin,  is  a sprawling  19th  century 


In  recent  Army  Training  Test,  engineers  clear  mines  in  road. 


mansion,  last  utilized  by  Walter  Funk,  minister  of 
economics  for  the  Third  Reich.  The  mansion  looks 
over  an  expanse  of  verdant,  statued  lawn  stretching 
to  the  boating  facilities  on  the  lake. 

The  1,300  sets  of  family  quarters  in  Berlin  include 
a ring  of  single  houses  for  senior  field-grade  officers, 
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a block  of  duplexes  with  carports  for  majors,  two 
13-story  skyscrapers  with  balconies  for  NCOs,  and  a 
complex  of  four-story  apartments  for  corhpany  grade 
officers  and  NCOs  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
USCOB  Headquarters  and  the  modern  shopping  center 
on  Clayallee. 
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An  elaborate  military  bus  system  connects  the  hous- 
ing areas  with  the  casernes,  the  150-bed  U.S.  Army 
Hospital,  the  transient  hotels,  and  the  RTO,  where 
trains  make  a once  a day  round  trip  to  and  from 
Frankfurt  and  Bremerhaven. 

Soldiers  can  make  it  to  Frankfurt  and  back  via  the 
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At  Independence  Day  celebration  at  Allied  Airlift  Memorial, 
50-gun  salute  booms  out.  Right  above,  massed  flags  of  the 
50  states  pass  reviewing  stand  at  Allied  Forces  Day  Parade. 


Berlin  duty  train  on  a three-day  pass.  With  an  auto- 
mobile, and  proper  documentation,  they  can  drive  the 
autobahn  corridor  through  the  Soviet  Zone  to  West 
Germany.  Three  airlines  serve  West  Berlin  on  regular 
schedules,  but  some  Berlin  soldiers  have  managed 
rides  on  courier  flights  from  Tempelhof  Air  Base  to 
West  Germany  while  on  leave. 

What  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  said  about  London  is 
equally  true  of  Berlin:  “A  man  who  grows  tired  of 
this  city  is  tired  of  life.”  Berlin  has  outstanding  mu- 
seums, a smattering  of  castles,  one  of  Europe’s  best 
zoos,  a world  famous  opera  company  and  philharmonic 
orchestra,  first-class  theaters  and  cabarets  (for  those 
who  can  handle  German),  the  largest  open-air  movie 
in  the  world  (25,000  seats),  and  several  forests  and 
lakes  for  a leisurely  look  at  nature. 

Not  all  of  the  entertainment  stems  from  the  German 
side,  however.  Since  1961  the  American  forces  in 
Berlin  have  put  on  an  annual  German-American 
Volksfest  (“people’s  festival”)  to  bring  to  life  some 
aspect  of  American  history  for  the  German  populace. 
They  love  it.  Last  year  the  Volksfest  presented  a 
miniature  version  of  Sacramento,  California,  during 
the  gold  rush  days.  The  festival  attracted  440,000 
Berliners  to  the  fair  grounds  and  won  U.S.  Army, 
Berlin  the  Silver  Anvil  award  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  for  an  outstanding  project.  The 


Through  Checkpoint  Charlie,  manned  by  members  of  Brigade, 
pass  travelers  en  route  to  and  from  the  Soviet  sector. 


theme  for  this  year’s  Volksfest,  held  in  late  July  and 
early  August,  was  the  Alamo. 

Ties  between  Germans  and  Americans  are  especially 
close.  Every  member  of  the  Berlin  Brigade  can  see 
the  difference  between  freedom  and  oppression  when 
he  looks  at  the  wall  surrounding  the  world’s  biggest 
prison.  His  service  makes  sense;  his  duties  become 
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Recreation  includes  swimming,  golf  on  course  where  slice  may 
land  in  Red  zone,  staging  Americana  displays  for  Berliners. 


V*  » 

Checkpoint  Alpha,  processing  point  for  autobahn  through 
Soviet  Sector,  is  operated  by  Helmstadt  Support  Detachment. 


more  meaningful. 

West  Berlin’s  dynamic  Governing  Mayor  Willy 
Brandt  stated  it  another  way: 

“The  issue  here  is  clearly  not  one  alone  of  the 
freedom  of  some  two  million  West  Berliners,  but  the 
very  defense  of  humanity’s  basic  right  of  self-deter- 
mination.” w 
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What  happens  to  Viet  Cong  defectors  under 
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Psy  War  Idea 

North  Vietnamese  soldiers  are  warned  not  to  pick  up 
leaflets  prepared  by  U.  S.  Army’s  Psychological  War- 
fare teams.  But  how  about  letters  from  a former 
comrade? 

Vi  Van  Ty,  a North  Vietnamese  soldier  captured 
on  Operation  Austin  VI  by  the  2d  Battalion,  502d 
Infantry,  had  been  left  to  die  by  his  unit.  Confused, 
depressed,  without  food  and  suffering  from  malaria,  he 
was  captured  by  the  101st  Airborne  Division.  Lieu- 
tenant H.  Carthcart  and  SP4  Harold  E.  Doyle,  of 
245th  Psy  War  Company,  came  up  with  the  idea  for 
a leaflet  written  in  the  captured  soldier’s  handwriting, 
directed  to  his  comrades.  Ty  told  how,  after  being 
left  to  die,  he  was  picked  up  by  Americans  and  given 
food,  clothes,  shelter  and  medicine.  Ty  urged  members 
of  his  malaria-stricken  outfit  to  surrender  and  receive 
the  same  treatment.  The  5th  Air  Commandos  distri- 
buted 140,000  copies  of  Ty’s  message  over  a 7-mile 
area. 


Translation 

*My  Comrades  in  the  608th  Battalion: 

I was  sick  and  abandoned  by  my  unit.  I was  left  without 
food  or  adequate  clothing.  I was  left  to  die. 

The  Americans  found  me  and  gave  me  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, and  medicine  to  cure  me  of  my  sickness.  They  have 
treated  me  well  in  all  my  request.  I urge  all  of  you,  my 
comrades,  to  cease  this  useless  fight  that  will  only  lead  to 
a dishonorable  death  far  from  the  homeland  and  our  loved 
ones. 

Before  it  is  too  late  rally  to  the  Allied  Forces. 

Come  to  the  main  highway  with  your  shirt  off  and  your 
weapon  over  your  right  shoulder,  muzzle  down.  Wave  your 
shirt  over  your  head.  The  Allied  Forces  will  help  you.  Do 
not  fear  them,  they  did  not  harm  me. 


The  Chieu  Hoi  Program 

It  Spells  “Welcome  Aboard” 

For  Quy  Chanh 


SINCE  its  inception  in  April  1963,  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program  has  proven  invaluable  in  decimating  the  ranks 
of  the  Viet  Cong.  Many  have  joined  the  military  forces 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  rest  have  re- 
turned to  peaceful  pursuits  instead  of  fighting  in  the 
jungles  and  rice  paddies. 

The  Quy  Chanh,  as  these  defectors  are  called,  are 
not  considered  prisoners  of  war.  They  are  men  who 
have  risked  death  to  escape  the  clutches  of  the  Viet 
Cong  and  are  welcomed  as  such.  The  rehabilitation 
of  these  men  is  as  important  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
that  war-torn  land. 

The  purpose  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  (Open  Arms)  centers 
is  to  rehabilitate  the  Quy  Chanh  with  medical  and 
vocational  training.  Although  they  have  become  dis- 
enchanted with  the  cause  of  the  Viet  Cong,  further 
political  training  is  an  important  part  of  the  program. 
Meanwhile,  their  children  receive  regular  classroom 
instruction. 

Many  of  the  centers  have  been  built  by  the  Quy 
Chanh  themselves.  These  hamlets  will  eventually  be- 
come self  supporting  with  the  Quy  Chanh  working 
their  own  fields.  In  the  meantime,  food  packages  and 
other  assistance  help  to  sustain  the  families.  ^ 
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Official  answers  questions  of  men  who  responded. 
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Leaflets  show  Viet  Cong  abusing  villagers. 


Judging  by  smiles,  chow  time  is  happy  time. 
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Safe  conduct  passes  led  to  trio’s  surrender. 


NEW 

Materials 
For  the 
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Looking  like  descendant  of  old  time  knight  in  armor,  a pilot 
tries  on  some  protective  items  made  of  the  new  lightweight 
materials. 
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Plastics,  ceramics,  paper  join  the 
fight  for  economy  and  effectiveness. 


EVER  HEAR  of  using  balsa  wood  in  truck  bodies — 

or  paper  for  shell  casings  and  as  a substitute  for 
fiber  sandbags — 

or  teflon  in  a cannon  breech  mechanism — 

or  ceramics  for  personal  body  armor? 

Well,  Army  scientists  and  technicians  are  taking 
these  items  out  of  hobby  shops  or  grocery  stores  or 
kitchens,  and  producing  new  materials  of  war. 

Besides,  they’re  using  the  old  conventional  materials 
— steel,  aluminum,  rubber  and  the  rarer  materials 
such  as  titanium  and  tritium — to  produce  greatly  im- 
proved items. 

These  have  better  performance  characteristics,  or 
longer  life,  or  are  more  efficient,  or  all  combined,  than 
those  they  replace.  And  many  of  the  items  being 
replaced  were  brand  new  only  a short  time  ago.  The 
Army  doesn’t  stand  still,  however;  even  a compara- 
tively new  piece  of  equipment  may  be  discarded  as 
equipment  is  improved. 

Because  much  of  the  new  war  material  goes  into 
components,  or  into  internal  improvements  to  the 
equipment  the  soldier  uses  to  move,  shoot  and  com- 
municate, they  are  not  so  readily  apparent  as  a whole 
new  weapon,  or  tank,  or  radar.  Sometimes  the  in- 
dividual may  not  even  realize  that  the  continual  effort 
to  improve  everything  he  uses  has  resulted  in  a more 
efficient,  or  lighter,  or  faster  item. 

But  the  effort  at  improvement  goes  on  continually 
and  relentlessly  in  agencies  and  laboratories  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command,  in  some  of  the  Army 
independent  laboratories  and  the  Army  Materials 
Research  Agency  (AMRA),  which  coordinates  the 
various  projects  from  its  headquarters  in  Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

Not  all  of  the  contributions  of  these,  agencies  and 
their  scientists  and  technicians  are  in  the  field  of 
producing  or  using  new  materials.  Sometimes  they 
come  up  with  a change  in  manufacturing  methods  that 

N.  L.  REED  is  Associate  Director  for  Plans,  U.  S.  Army  Materials  Research 
Agency,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 


helps  speed  production.  Just  one  example — the  heli- 
copter armament  subsystem  adapting  the  7.62  mm 
M60D  machine  gun  to  aircraft  required  use  of  hot 
forged  components  in  the  gun  adapter,  housing  sear, 
spade  grip  adapter  and  rear  sight.  The  forging  method 
requires  considerable  time,  so  experts  at  Springfield 
Armory  worked  out  a casting  method  for  these  parts. 
Called  the  investment  casting  method,  it  speeds  up 
production — and  the  resulting  castings  have  the  same 
properties  as  the  forged  material  normally  used  for 
similar  components. 

As  for  personal  protection  of  the  men  on  a heli- 
copter in  Vietnam,  that’s  where  the  ceramics  come  into 
play.  A major  development  is  an  integrated  armored 
seat  designed  for  the  UH-1  “Huey.”  Using  lightweight 
ceramic  composite  armor,  it  features  a sliding  outboard 
shoulder  panel,  crash  safety  features  equal  to  those  of 
an  unarmored  seat,  and  complete  ballistic  protection 
for  the  body  except  the  chest.  The  chest  is  shielded 
by  a separate  protector.  Latest  design  of  the  seat  re- 
duces weight  from  165  pounds  to  135 — and  it’s  ex- 
pected this  can  be  reduced  to  about  105  pounds. 

The  new  ceramic  materials  also  are  used  in  an 
experimental  special  purpose  infantry  type  armor  vest 
to  protect  against  small  arms  fire.  Fliers  and  aircrews 
in  Southeast  Asia  are  testing  front,  back  and  leg 
armor  made  of  the  new  materials. 

Some  other  protective  items  that  have  been  worked 
out  and  either  are  in  production  or  the  test  stages 
include  an  effective  mine-resistant  boot  incorporating 
a stainless  steel  wedge  with  an  aluminum  honeycomb. 
Addition  of  an  overboot  which  also  incorporates  a 
similar  metal  wedge,  increases  protection  against  anti- 
personnel mines. 

Another  boot  advance  has  drastically  reduced  the 
weight  of  the  standard  black  rubber  insulated  combat 
boot — the  one  that  proved  a foot-saver  in  the  Korean 
winters.  The  new  boot  utilizes  closed-cell  polyurethane 
molded  to  incorporate  insole,  midsole,  steel  shank  and 
outsole  into  a single  bottom  assembly  unit.  The  upper 
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Steel  wedge  in 
boot  protects 
against  punji 
stakes,  mines. 


insulation  is  impermeable  closed-cell  polyethylene  with 
nylon  fabric  laminated  to  interior  side.  Weight  is  about 
two  pounds  per  pair  compared  with  old  model  weight 
of  five  pounds.  The  boot  was  developed  at  U.  S.  Army 
Natick  Laboratories. 

Also  in  the  field  of  protective  clothing — shielding 
the  soldier  against  the  weather,  though  not  against 
firearms — is  the  development  of  Quarpel  for  rain- 
clothes.  Quarpel  raincoats  are  soon  to  be  in  full  pro- 
duction for  troop  use. 

Along  with  body  armor,  improved  methods  have 
been  developed  for  protecting  vehicles.  The  U.  S. 
Army  Mobility  Command’s  Army  Tank- Automotive 
Center  has  developed  a new  aluminum  alloy,  palled 
7039  aluminum,  now  being  tested  on  the  XM551 
hull.  It  is  regarded  as  a significant  ballistic  improve- 
ment over  the  conventional  aluminum  armor. 

The  Tank- Automotive  Center  also  is  developing 
composites  for  lightweight  vehicle  frames  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  weight  of  steel  construction.  Experiments 
in  use  of  conventional  honeycomb  plates  showed  that 
they  did  not  provide  sufficient  support  and  were  easily 


damaged.  Scientists  came  up  with  a tri-laminate  of 
aluminum  and  balsa  wood  that  is  light,  has  high 
weight-to-strength  ratio,  and  is  cheaper  than  the  honey- 
comb. A pilot  model  of  the  XM571  built  with  the 
wood  and  aluminum  material  now  is  being  tested. 

When  studies  in  Vietnam  demonstrated  need  for 
bolt-on  modular  armor  for  troop  carrying  vehicles, 
the  Materials  Research  Agency  came  up  with  a fast 
answer.  It  recommended  quarter-inch  high  hardness 
armor  plate  for  the  2 Vi -ton  truck.  Army  Materiel 
Command  then  initiated  the  Armor  Provisioning  Pro- 
gram to  provide  modular  armor  on  boats,  trucks,  river 
vehicles  and  even  simple  foxhole  covers. 

Studies  were  made  in  what  was  needed  to  provide 
protection  against  rounds  ranging  from  .30  caliber 
rifle  through  57mm  HEAT  projectile.  So  far,  modular 
armor  developments  have  been  limited  to  protection 
against  rifle  fire.  Steel  and  titanium  are  used  in  the 
modular  armor  kits.  First  shipments  were  made  from 
a titanium  alloy  containing  six  percent  aluminum  and 
four  percent  vanadium.  Later  high  hardness  steel 
armor  plate  was  used.  About  700  kits  have  been 
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Warrant  Officer  Larry  Bemme  shows  pieces  of  bullet  that 
struck  new-type  chest  armor  while  he  was  flying  helicopter. 


Right,  modular  armor  on  %-ton  truck  is  another  new  protec 
tive  development. 


shipped  to  Vietnam  for  testing. 

Stainless  steel  in  place  of  conventional  metals  as 
material  for  fuel  tank  bodies  has  been  pioneered  by 
the  Army  Tank-Automotive  Center.  This  is  resulting 
in  cleaner  fuel,  longer  life  of  the  transporting  units, 
minimal  field  maintenance,  and  improved  equipment 
readiness. 

A far  cry  from  titanium  and  steel  is  teflon,  that 
material  so  widely  used  in  kitchen  cookware  to  pre- 
vent burning  and  sticking.  It  has  provided  an  answer 
to  some  of  the  lubrication  problems  in  weaponry. 
This  dry  film  lubricant  helps  eliminate  requirements 
for  greases  and  oils  in  weapons  parts  which  pre- 
viously used  steel  and  bronze.  So  far,  reinforced  teflon 
strips  are  being  used  as  bearing  material  on  the  M3  1 
Carriage  Cradle  in  the  M102  lightweight  towed  105mm 
howitzer.  Development  in  this  area  was  carried  on 
at  Army  Weapons  Command,  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 

Paper  is  being  used  in  combustible  cartridge  cases 
and  also  to  substitute  for  fibers  in  making  sandbags. 
The  cartridge  cases  are  made  of  kraft  paper — similar 
in  appearance  to  the  brown  paper  bags  you  get  from 
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a grocer — nitrocellulose  and  an  organic  binder.  Light 
in  weight,  they  reduce  logistics  requirements.  When 
the  round  is  fired,  the  cases  are  burned  within  the 
gun.  Result:  no  spent  cartridge  cases  to  be  salvaged. 
Cases  produced  by  this  technique  at  U.  S.  Army 
Munitions  Command  have  been  successfully  fired  in 
the  105mm  and  152mm  guns. 

Paper  sandbags  that  appear  as  good  or  better  than 
the  conventional  cotton  or  jute  burlap  bags,  have  been 
developed  at  U.  S.  Army  Mobility  Command  Engineer 
Research  and  Development  Laboratories.  They  are 
made  from  paper  yarn,  treated  for  wet  strength  and 
rot  resistance,  then  woven  or  knitted.  Lighter  to 
handle,  they  are  11  by  26  inches,  compared  to  the 
present  14  by  26  inch  bag.  The  knitted  paper  bag 
may  be  mass  produced  at  a cost  about  the  same  as  the 
cotton  osnaburg  bag,  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
jute  burlap  unit.  In  addition  to  the  paper  sandbag, 
the  Laboratories  now  are  studying  a long-life  sandbag 
fabricated  from  polypropylene.  The  Army’s  program 
of  materials  research  thus  is  paying  off  in  better, 
cheaper,  more  effective  equipment  for  the  most  im- 
portant customer  and  consumer — the  American  soldier. 
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Sergeant  Wally  K.  Bell 


War:  a conflict  of  sweat,  blood  and  tears.  War:  a 
dirty  business,  a heart-breaking  business. 

For  several  months  now,  I have  walked  along  with 
infantrymen  of  the  1st  Battalion,  2d  Infantry,  1st 
Infantry  Division  as  they  searched  out  the  enemy  in 
the  dense  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

On  Operation  Birmingham,  it  became  evident  that 
war  was  for  men.  I saw  the  young  become  of  age, 
a battle-hardened  soldier  weep,  the  wounded  on  a 
stretcher,  a multilated  body  of  a friend.  The  rain, 
mud,  cold  combat  rations,  the  enemy.  All  the  “hell” 
of  combat  is  characterized  in  jungle  warfare.  I saw 
the  infantrymen  knew  how  to  survive. 

Jungle  warfare  encompasses  many  aspects.  It  teaches 
you  to  experience  fear  but  not  let  it  conquer  you. 
It  teaches  soldiers  to  live  with  the  ever-present  threat 
of  death. 

. You  run,  though  tired;  you  search,  hide,  shout 
and  crawl. 

You  see  war  in  the  hole  in  your  helmet,  a letter 
from  home,  the  surprised  expression  of  a soldier  when 
he  is  hit,  the  fear  in  the  eyes  of  a prisoner.  You  see 
it  in  the  undamaged  flower  braving  the  ravages  of 
war;  the  battered  villages,  vines,  shrubbery,  thorns; 
the  spray  of  white  and  gold  of  a bomb  explosion 
on  an  enemy  position. 

You  feel  it  in  the  dirt  clinging  to  your  body,  the 
aching  of  your  muscles  after  a period  of  tension, 
unbrushed  teeth,  the  itchy  beard,  cold  combat  rations 
coating  your  tongue,  the  cold  of  the  ground  when  you 
have  no  protection,  the  sleep  that  will  not  come  even 
when  utterly  exhausted. 

You  see  it  in  the  hands  of  a veteran,  a man  you 
thought  could  not  be  shaken;  the  soldier  too  small 


for  his  weapon,  another  too  young  to  die. 

You  smell  the  soap  of  a shave,  or  shower,  and  the 
perspiration-soaked  jacket  you  must  wear  again;  coffee 
brewing,  burning  flesh,  and  smell  of  gunpowder. 

The  quivering  earth  is  gnawing  at  your  confidence 
in  the  protection  you  expected.  You  run,  crawl,  hide, 
shout  and  hide  again.  Though  your  lungs  seem  to 
give  out,  you  run  and  crawl  some  more. 

Hungry,  tired,  thirsty,  you  welcome  the  shade  of 
the  tree,  the  soothing  cold  of  the  creek,  as  welcome 
as  your  name  called  at  mail  call. 

You  see  war  in  the  eyes  of  the  villagers,  the  tender 
touch  of  a Vietnamese  woman  who  is  happy  it  is  all 
over — for  her.  There’s  the  grip  of  a child  feeling  se- 
curity, the  warm  smile  of  a local  citizen,  eyes  that 
will  not  close  although  too  tired  to  see. 

You  sense  the  thoughts  of  the  battle-weary  infantry- 
men. Their  uncombed  hair,  soiled  fatigues,  unshaven 
faces  and  soggy  boots.  At  the  close  of  the  day  you 
hear  them  whisper,  “I’ve  made  it  through  another 
day.” 

The  infantryman  asks  for  no  glory.  He  faces  dangers. 
It  is  his  way  of  life.  But  he  faces  them  with  courage 
and  guts.  He  has  a dirty  job,  but  he  is  proud  of  it. 
He  carries  many  names — “Doughboy,”  “foot  soldier,” 
“legs,”  “half-foot.”  But  he  is  a respected  man;  he  takes 
and  holds  his  ground. 

The  heat  of  the  jungles,  cold  combat  rations,  hard 
ground,  rain,  sweat,  and  mud  on  his  boots  will  not 
dampen  his  spirit  and  will  to  fight.  I became  con- 
vinced more  and  more  that  it  takes  a man  to  fight 
this  jungle  war.  And  these  are  men  in  the  1st  Infantry 
Division. 
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SURVIVAL 

It’s  up  to  You 


Captain  Richard  L.  Mills 


SURVIVAL  TRAINING  is  like  insurance;  it’s  never 
good  until  you  need  it.  How  convenient  it  would  be 
if  we  could  just  skip  our  life  insurance  premiums  (and 
survival  training)  until,  say,  the  month  before  we  die 
(or  need  it).  However,  neither  is  this  generally  the 
case  nor  are  we  given  such  extraordinary  power  of 
foresight. 

Besides,  comparing  survival  training  with  life  in- 
surance is  misleading.  Life  insurance  doesn’t  guarantee 
that  we  will  have  a good  chance  of  living  longer; 
survival  training  does.  Survival  training  is  thereby  a 
real  form  of  “life  insurance,”  and  the  odds  are  that 
we  will  be  around  to  collect  on  the  “policy”  pro- 
viding we  engage  in  survival  training. 

Army  Aviators  are  given  their  basic  “survival  in- 
surance policy”  when  they  attend  the  United  States 
Army  Aviation  School  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama, 
where  they  spend  26  hours  in  the  field  with  the  De- 
partment of  Tactics  Survival  Committee.  This  policy, 
like  any  other  policy,  will  expire  with  time  if  steps 
are  not  taken  to  update  or  renew  the  premiums. 


CAPTAIN  RICHARD  L.  MILLS,  Artillery,  is  assigned  to  Special 
Subjects  Branch,  Department  of  Tactics,  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama. 
This  article  is  excerpted  from  the  June  1966  Army  Aviation  Digest. 
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Like  the  Army  aviator,  the  ground  soldier,  too, 
must  keep  abreast  of  latest  survival  equipment,  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  through  personal  study  and  unit 
training.  Survival  principles  and  techniques  are  noth- 
ing more  than  “facts  of  life”  that  have  evolved  through 
experience.  Constant  study  of  these  principles  and 
techniques  coupled  with  common  sense  and  the  “will 
to  survive”  will  generally  bring  an  individual  through 
a survival  situation  in  a physical  condition  adequate 
to  cope  with  his  environment. 

Basic  survival  can  be  defined  as  those  actions  and 
subsistence  items  required  to  satisfy  our  basic  body 
needs.  Adding  an  enemy  to  the  environment  in  a com- 
bat situation  causes  the  individual  to  meet  these  basic 
needs  while  on  the  move  and  still  avoid  detection  by 
that  enemy.  This  is  combat  survival. 

Some  American  fighting  men  become  prisoners 
of  war.  In  this  environment  you  must  procure  items 
for  nourishment  and  personal  hygiene  under  the  grav- 
est of  conditions,  relying  upon  improved  and  primitive 
methods  to  meet  your  needs.  Medically,  some  treat- 
ments may  seem  shockingly  and  degradingly  strange 
to  you,  but  these  methods  grew  out  of  a desperate 
need  and  persistent  initiative.  They  have  saved  and 
will  save  lives. 

Dysentery,  cold  injury,  pneumonia,  malnutrition, 
hepatitis,  heart  conditions,  faulty  vision,  fractures  and 
sprains,  beriberi,  burns,  lice,  worms,  snow  blindness, 
and  snake  bite  are  some  of  the  things  you  are  likely 
to  encounter.  Their  suggested  treatment  is  listed  in 
box,  page  50.  In  addition  to  these  common  ailments 
and  treatments,  if  you  do  not  know  what  else  to  do 
for  an  antiseptic,  use  hot  water  or  a hot  brick.  They 
will  help  clean  out  a wound  and  stop  infection. 

The  least  understood  environment  that  the  soldier 
may  face  is  a nuclear  battlefield.  While  we  have  very 
little  to  go  on  in  the  way  of  experience,  science  has  fur- 
nished us  with  information  on  body  protection  re- 
quirements and  how  we  may  procure  food  in  radioactive 
surroundings.  Since  this  subject  is  covered  extensively 
in  Army  manuals,  it  will  not  be  discussed  further  here. 
(See  “The  Soldier  in  Nuclear  Combat,”  August  1966 
Army  Digest.) 

Evaluation  of  your  situation  following  an  emer- 
gency will  include  consideration  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
Obviously,  these  will  not  be  of  great  concern  if  rescue 
is  imminent.  You  must,  however,  take  into  account 
the  possibility  that  early  rescue  may  not  occur.  If 
you  are  to  maintain  your  health  and  strength  to  cope 
effectively  with  problems  of  field  living  or  even  deal- 
ing with  an  enemy  from  inside  a compound,  you  must 
provide  yourself  with  food  and  water. 

Water  is  more  important;  it  is  required  by  the  body 
on  a daily  basis  or  dehydration  will  occur.  If  the 
body  loses  ten  percent  of  its  body  fluids,  immobility 


and  certain  death  will  ensue.  The  easiest  method  for 
determining  .if  dehydration  is  taking  place  is  to  check 
the  color  of  one’s  urine.  A clear  water  color,  or  lack 
of  color  in  this  instance,  indicates  more  water  is  being 
taken  into  the  body  than  is  required  for  its  phys- 
iological functions.  So,  if  water  is  not  abundant,  this  is 
the  time  to  cut  down  on  your  intake  of  liquids.  A 
straw  yellow  color  indicates  a normal  balance  between 
water  intake,  body  functions,  and  dehydration.  A dark 
orange  color  indicates  that  dehydration  is  taking  place 
and  water  intake  must  be  increased.  If  water  is  not 
available,  keep  body  exertion  at  a minimum.  Dehy- 
dration in  its  late  or  terminal  stages  is  evidenced  by 
extremely  dark  urine  with  traces  of  blood.  Immediate 
medical  attention  is  required  at  this  stage  or  death  is 
almost  certain. 

Since  medical  assistance  generally  won’t  be  avail- 
able under  the  circumstances,  we  can  see  the  emphatic 
requirement  for  prevention  rather  than  cure  of  dehy- 
dration. We  must  be  constantly  alert  for  signs  of  our 
body  losing  its  fluids  through  dehydration  not  only 


go  Wiuiuui  yuui  morning  cuuce-oreaK  ui  a succ  w 
Mom’s  apple  pie,  but  one  thing  you  can’t  go  without 
in  Vietnam  is  your  daily  shower.  Private  First  Class 
Robert  A.  Ashley  of  Gary,  Indiana,  has  earned  the 
title,  “Gunga  Din  of  the  Big  Red  One”  by  keeping 
21  homemade  showers  in  the  Di  An  area  filled  to 
the  brim.  Ashley  delivers  2,500  gallons  daily  in  his 
2 Vi -ton  tanker.  “It’s  mighty  thirsty  work  being  on 
the  wagon — water  wagon,  that  is — seven  days  a week,” 
admits  the  husky  trooper,  “but  the  smiles  make  it 
worthwhile.” 


With  no  commercials  to  inter- 
rupt, there’s  little  time  to  “Pass 
the  popcorn  and  potato  chips, 
please.”  These  1st  Division  troopers 
and  a companion  are  comfortably 
ensconced  in  front  of  the  television 
in  their  air  conditioned  TV  room 
at  Di  An,  Vietnam  ready  to  watch 
their  favorite  programs  that  run  the 

' 1 V 1 1 1 1 i , ’ — 

Fangs  a million  says  author,  preparing  to  fix  himself  a snake 
steak.  He  warns,  however,  that  while  reptiles  may  be  nourish- 
ing survival  fare,  it  is  best  never  to  get  rattled  or  only  the 
snake  may  be  the  survivor. 
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in  hot  climates  but  in  cold  as  well.  (See  “Coping  With 
Climate,”  August  1966  Army  Digest.) 

Lack  of  food  is  not  immediately  critical  in  a survival 
situation  if  the  individual’s  body  is  strong  at  time  of 
emergency.  Extremely  cold  environments  would  be 
an  exception  to  this  because  energy  is  required  to 
maintain  body  temperature.  While  our  bodies  phys- 
iologically do  not  require  a daily  intake  of  food,  it  is 
important  to  search  for,  procure,  and  prepare  any 
nourishment  we  can  find. 

The  big  question  now  presents  itself.  “Where  do  1 
find  this  food  to  satisfy  the  hunger  pangs,  and  what 
do  I do  with  it  to  make  it  palatable?” 

First,  consider  all  edibles  that  require  a minimum 
amount  of  exertion  to  procure.  Plants  or  fruits  of 
plants,  insects,  and  other  lower  forms  of  animal  life 
that  are  slow  moving  are  all  excellent  sources  of  nu- 
trition. Once  these  “other  than  normal  diet”  foods 
get  past  the  thought  processes,  they  often  taste  quite 
good. 

Some  precautions  are  in  order,  however,  to  make 
some  of  these  foods  completely  safe  for  human  con- 
sumption. Hopping  insects  such  as  grasshoppers  and 
locusts  should  have  the  large  bony  or  spiny  hind  legs 
removed.  The  legs  will  stick  in  a man’s  throat  and 


cause  serious  disorders  that  cannot  be  corrected  in 
a survival  situation.  While  most  insects  offer  a wealth 
of  nutritional  value,  they  must  be  discounted  in  a 
radioactive  area  as  their  exoskeletons  will  cause  radi- 
ation sickness  if  consumed  by  man. 

Wormy  or  maggot  infested  meat  may  be  cooked 
and  eaten.  The  worms  and  maggots  contain  the  same 
nutritional  value  as  the  meat  they  are  found  in.  Cook- 
ing, needless  to  say,  is  definitely  in  order. 

Stewing  or  boiling  of  foodstuffs  will  kill  the  germs 
and  parasites  that  are  harmful  to  man.  Since  man 
roams  all  the  land  masses  of  this  earth,  all  surface 
bodies  of  fresh  water  must  be  considered  to  be  con- 
taminated with  germs  or  parasites.  Any  fish  swimming 
in  this  water  and  any  animal  drinking  it  must  also 
be  considered  a potential  hazard.  As  such  they  must 
be  cooked  before  consumption.  Since  man  does  not 
inhabit  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  any  appreciable 
degree,  most  animals,  plants  and  fishes  found  in  salt 
water  may  be  eaten  raw. 

Methods  of  catching  larger  animals  are  limited  only 
by  the  training  and  ingenuity  of  the  individual.  Boy 
Scout  manuals,  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  manuals 
are  all  sources  of  woodlore  that  may  come  in  handy 
in  an  emergency. 


IMPROVISED  SURVIVAL  TECHNIQUES-UNTIL  RESCUE  OR  RECOVERY 


SURVIVAL  TRAINING  is  like  insurance;  it’s  never 
good  until  you  need  it.  How  convenient  it  would  be 
if  we  could  just  skip  our  life  insurance  premiums  (and 
survival  training)  until,  say,  the  month  before  we  die 
(or  need  it).  However,  neither  is  this  generally  the 
case  nor  are  we  given  such  extraordinary  power  of 
foresight. 

Besides,  comparing  survival  training  with  life  in- 
surance is  misleading.  Life  insurance  doesn’t  guarantee 
that  we  will  have  a good  chance  of  living  longer; 
survival  training  does.  Survival  training  is  thereby  a 
real  form  of  “life  insurance,”  and  the  odds  are  that 
we  will  be  around  to  collect  on  the  “policy”  pro- 
viding we  engage  in  survival  training. 

Army  Aviators  are  given  their  basic  “survival  in- 
surance policy”  when  they  attend  the  United  States 
Army  Aviation  School  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama, 
where  they  spend  26  hours  in  the  field  with  the  De- 
partment of  Tactics  Survival  Committee.  This  policy, 
like  any  other  policy,  will  expire  with  time  if  steps 

Fractures  Put  bone  back  in  alignment,  splint  it, 

and  Sprains  wrap  with  soft  material  (not  too  tightly.) 


Splint  beyond  joints  above  and  below 
the  injury.  Move  people  with  back 
injuries  “belly  down"  only.  Improvise 
splints  and  braces,  even  for  broken  backs. 

Beriberi  Eat  anything  green,  boiled  (grass,  leaves, 

weeds)  when  necessary. 

Burns  Boil  tree  bark  and  use  as  ointment. 

Cover  burned  areas.  Keep  warm,  give 
plenty  of  fluid  by  mouth,  cover  burn 
with  grease  or  oil  if  possible. 

Lice  Remove  clothes.  Pick  off  lice  by  hand. 

Boil  and  wash  clothing. 

Intestinal  Worms  Take  a couple  of  teaspoons  of  kerosene 
(preferred)  or  white  gasoline. 

Snow  Blindness  Prevent.  Avoid  direct  exposure  of  eyes 
to  sun.  Cut  slits  in  a card  to  see  through. 
When  blinded,  stop  exposure  to  light. 
Apply  cold  compresses  to  your  eyes. 
Use  eye  ointment  if  available.  Stay  in 
darkened  area  and  blindness  will  pass 
in  48  hours. 

Snake  Bite  Be  relatively  inactive  after  bite.  Apply 

constricting  band  above  the  bite.  Band 
must  not  be  tight  because  it  serves  only 
to  restrict  lymph  flow.  When  swelling 
begins,  make  Va"  long  cut  over  each 
fang  mark  in  direction  of  muscle  fiber 
(long  axis).  Cuts  should  be  through  the 
skin  only.  DO  NOT  mutilate  yourself 
with  wild  slashes.  Suck  out  venom.  Keep 
the  wound  clean  and  free  from  infection. 
Apply  cold  compresses  and  bandage. 

Teeth  Cleanse  and  exercise  by  chewing  pieces 

of  wood.  Pull  teeth  when  necessary 
with  wire  or  similar  material. 

Bone  Pains  Keep  moving,  particularly  limbs  in- 

volved. 
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LUXURY 
Vietnam  Style 

GUNGA  DIN  OF  THE  BIG  RED  ONE.  You  can 
go  without  your  morning  coffee-break  or  a slice  of 
Mom’s  apple  pie,  but  one  thing  you  can’t  go  without 
in  Vietnam  is  your  daily  shower.  Private  First  Class 
Robert  A.  Ashley  of  Gary,  Indiana,  has  earned  the 
title,  “Gunga  Din  of  the  Big  Red  One”  by  keeping 
21  homemade  showers  in  the  Di  An  area  filled  to 
the  brim.  Ashley  delivers  2,500  gallons  daily  in  his 
2Vi-ton  tanker.  “It’s  mighty  thirsty  work  being  on 
the  wagon — water  wagon,  that  is — seven  days  a week,” 
admits  the  husky  trooper,  “but  the  smiles  make  it 
worthwhile.” 


With  no  commercials  to  inter- 
rupt, there’s  little  time  to  “Pass 
the  popcorn  and  potato  chips, 
please.”  These  1st  Division  troopers 
and  a companion  are  comfortably 
ensconced  in  front  of  the  television 
in  their  air  conditioned  TV  room 
at  Di  An,  Vietnam  ready  to  watch 
their  favorite  programs  that  run  the 
gamut  from  Bonanza,  Ed  Sullivan, 
Ted  Mack,  To  Tell  the  Truth, 
Gunsmoke,  Perry  Mason,  Rawhide 
to,  of  all  things — Combat. 
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Serving  the  Soldier 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  a “rear  echelon”  clerk  in 
Vietnam.  Since  there  is  no  front  in  this  warfare,  there 
isn’t  any  rear  either.  Everything  and  everyone  is  in  the 
fighting  area.  Typical  of  the  administrative  personnel 
who  see  to  the  job  of  getting  the  soldier  his  pay,  mail, 
and  personal  services,  is  Company  “A”  (Administra- 
tion) of  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade.  Composed  of 
approximately  180  men,  the  unit  staffs  the  Adjutant 
General  and  other  special  sections  concerned  with 
Finance,  Replacement,  Processing,  Special  Services, 
Chaplains,  Post  Office.  Every  member  of  the  unit  is 
a qualified  parachutist  who  regularly  sharpens  his 
combat  skills  by  volunteering  for  combat  patrols  and 
serving  as  security  force  members  in  forward  areas. 
While  most  activity  is  centered  in  the  base  camp,  certain 
teams — such  as  finance  and  casualty  report  teams — ■ 
accompany  the  infantry  into  the  field. 

Vietnam  Chapel 

A “Wall  of  Remembrance”  will  be  a feature  of  the 
new  chapel  being  constructed  by  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  (Airmobile)  near  divisional  headquarters  at 
An  Khe.  The  wall  will  list  various  units  of  the  division 
and  names  of  those  who  have  died  in  action  in  Vietnam. 
The  new  chapel  will  seat  210  in  its  30  pews.  Much  of 
the  construction  costs  will  be  met  by  donations  from 
the  “sky  troopers.” 


Support  for  Big  Lift 

Those  CH-54  Flying  Cranes  of  1st  Air  Cavalry 
Division  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  They  perform 
all  sorts  of  heavy  lifting  jobs.  When  one  climbs  into 
the  air,  8100  horsepower  screams  from  its  twin 
turbine  Pratt-Whitney  jet  engines.  The  cranes  can 
fly  at  100  miles  an  hour.  When  it  lifts  off  with  a load 
that  may  weigh  as  much  as  ten  tons,  a hundred  mile 
an  hour  wind  is  generated  by  its  six  rotors — enough 
to  knock  a man  over  and  send  tents  flying. 

The  crane  has  recovered  every  type  of  aircraft 
used  by  the  Division.  It  lifts  fuel  and  water  in  rubber 
containers.  It  carries  completely  equipped  mobile  hos- 
pital units  built  in  a “people  pod,”  that  is  equipped 
to  handle  four  surgical  operations.  It  lifts  the  other 
all-purpose  containers  that  are  used  for  everything 
from  transporting  troops  to  an  airmobile  command 
post. 

To  keep  these  giants  flying  Sikorsky  Aircraft  Corpo- 
ration has  sent  a crew  of  its  own  technicians  to  Viet- 
nam to  aid  the  Army  mechanics  and  technicians.  One 
is  an  expert  air  frame  representative — he  checks  the 
structural  parts  and  rotors  for  metal  fatigue  by  filling 
hollow  parts  of  huge  rotors  with  pressurized  nitrogen. 
A pressure  loss  indicates  a crack.  Then  the  rest  of  the 
big  craft  is  inspected  part  by  part  visually.  Another 
representative  is  an  avionics  representative  and  a third, 
from  Pratt-Whitney,  assists  the  Army  mechanics  in 
keeping  the  big  turbines  in  condition. 

Spice  It  Up 

When  the  sergeant  stopped  to  pick  a peck  of  un- 
pickled peppers  he  nearly  got  himself  potted  by  a 
sniper.  After  getting  out  of  that  hot  situation  by 
beating  a strategic  retreat,  he  found  the  peppers  were 
too  hot  for  him  to  enjoy.  Staff  Sergeant  Allen  J. 
Kumph,  operations  sergeant,  2d  Battalion,  2d  Infantry, 
1st  Infantry  Division,  noticed  the  peppers  growing  in 
an  abandoned  garden  outside  the  perimeter  of  his 
unit.  Thinking  they  would  spice  up  the  old  C rations, 
he  strolled  out  to  pick  a few,  only  to  become  the 
target  for  a hidden  sniper.  He  escaped — with  the 
peppers — but  said  later,  “They’re  just  too  hot  to 
handle.” 

Shades  of  TV  Vampires 

Do  you  get  a Purple  Heart  for  a bat  bite? 

PVT  David  B.  Strain,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  isn’t 
sure,  but  he  has  the  scars  to  prove  he  was  bitten 
by  a bat.  In  the  field  with  Company  A,  1st  Battalion, 
18th  Infantry,  1st  Infantry  Division,  he  has  just 
finished  digging  his  foxhole  at  the  edge  of  the  peri- 
meter when  he  heard  a screech  above  him.  Before 
he  could  react,  a bat  landed  on  his  shoulder,  sank  its 
fangs  into  his  neck  and  then  slid  under  his  shirt. 
PVT  Strain  managed  to  grab  the  flying  animal,  put 
it  into  an  ammunition  box,  went  to  the  platoon  medic 
for  shots.  The  bat  went  to  Saigon  for  examination  for 
rabies. 
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Tiger  on  the  Flank 

The  Big  Red  One’s  long  range  patrols  ordinarily 
have  enough  to  worry  about  during  far-flung  operations 
in  the  dense  jungles  of  Vietnam.  Keeping  a weather-eye 
out  for  “Charlie,”  the  Big  Red  Ants,  snakes  and  scor- 
pions becomes  routine,  when  a tiger  gets  into  the  act! 

During  a recent  operation,  a five-man  team  was 
cutting  its  way  to  a landing  zone  for  helicopter  ex- 
traction, when  they  heard  what  sounded  like  someone 
coughing.  That  someone  was  a tiger! 

According  to  the  team  leader,  SGT  Clarence  Pitts, 
the  animal  just  gave  the  humans  a mean  look  before 
bounding  off  into  the  underbrush. 

One  of  the  team  members  later  remarked:  “They 
told  us  we  would  see  VC  on  patrols,  but  never  a 
darn  word  about  ‘them  thar  tigers’!” 


Old  West  in  Far  East 

Aviators  of  1st  Infantry  Division  who  pilot  heli- 
copters with  a set  of  Longhorns  painted  on  the  door 
have  taken  a page  out  of  the  old  West  in  combating  the 


heat  problem — they  sport  a red  or  blue  bandanna. 
While  on  the  ground,  temperatures  in  the  helicopter 
bubble  often  zoom  to  the  125  degree  mark  and  before 
pilots  can  get  passengers  strapped  in,  perform  a run  up 
and  get  airborne,  everybody  is  bathed  in  perspiration. 
When  Major  Sam  A.  Banks,  Torrance,  California, 
wrote  home  about  this,  his  mother  bought  up  a batch 
of  old  fashioned  bandannas  and  sent  them  to  the 
major.  There  were  enough  for  one  red  and  one  blue 
for  every  pilot  in  Company  B,  1st  Aviation  Battalion. 


Viet  Vets 

The  only  hospital  in  Vietnam  for  the  200  sentry 
dogs  on  Army  and  Navy-Marine  patrol  duty,  the  936th 
Veterinary  Detachment  runs  a complete  field-type 
hospital  for  the  animals,  with  a staff  of  12  equipped 
with  X-ray,  laboratories,  sterile  operating  room.  Each 
dog  has  an  individual  health  record  showing  immuni- 
zations, illnesses,  treatments,  weight  charts  and  other 
health  information.  Plans  call  for  additional  veteri- 
narians to  be  located  at  other  areas  in  the  country  to 
provide  routine  and  emergency  treatment.  W 


Thoughts  En  Route 

The  typical  combat  assault  mission  flown  by  the  118th  Aviation 
Company  requires  many  hours  of  planning  and  coordination.  But  ulti- 
mately the  mission  depends  upon  the  skill  and  professionalism  of  the 
young  Army  aviator.  These  are  some  thoughts  of  1LT  Kenneth  Chien 
of  Flushing,  New  York,  as  he  recorded  them  during  a combat  assault: 

“As  I glance  around,  the  gray  dawn  is  streaked  with  red.  The  sun 
rises  behind  the  formation  of  helicopters.  Twenty  minutes  before, 
the  sky  had  been  a collection  of  colored  lights,  blinking  off  and  on 
intermittently.  Now  the  flight  is  well  on  the  way. 

“I  am  vaguely  aware  of  the  Vietnamese  troops  packed  into  the 
troop  compartment  behind  me.  My  local  point  of  interest  now  is 
the  next  aircraft  in  the  formation.  Is  my  formation  too  tight? 

“My  thoughts  drift  out  to  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  formation  where 
the  armed  escort  helicopters  are  positioned.  It  must  be  nice  to  fly 
around  not  having  to  worry  about  maintaining  a tight  formation  like 
those  armed  ships.  Then  I think  of  the  job  asked  of  them,  protecting 
us  while  we  are  in  the  landing  zone.  If  there’s  much  Viet  Cong  fire, 
they’ll  be  the  ones  catching  it. 

“My  thoughts  are  interrupted  by  a voice  on  the  radio.  “Thunder- 
birds,  Romeo  Papa.”  The  release  point!  Now  the  flight  splits  into  two 
elements,  one  for  each  of  the  tiny  landing  zones  ahead. 

“The  sun  is  bright  as  the  landing  zones  come  into  view.  There  is 
the  one  I am  supposed  to  land  in.  Damn,  it's  small.  A patch  of  woods 
runs  next  to  it  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  woods  is  the  other  land- 
ing zone.  The  Viet  Cong  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  woods.  The  lead 
helicopter  of  our  twelve-ship  formation  suddenly  starts  a descent.  We 
are  on  final. 

“A  bullet  snaps  by  just  as  I am  to  touch  down.  It  causes  me  to 
jerk  the  aircraft  a little.  Finally,  the  troops  are  unloaded.  I hear  the 
trail  ship  call  over  the  radio.  “Thunderbird  lead,  you  are  up.”  The 
formation  lifts  from  the  landing  zone  as  one  single  aircraft  and  strug- 
gles to  climb  out  of  range  of  the  Viet  Cong  weapons.  I notice  my 
clock.  The  flight  had  been  in  the  landing  zone  six  seconds. 

“Then  we  are  back  in  the  air  and  on  the  way  to  Bien  Hoa.  The 
mission  is  completed  and  we  have  taken  no  hits.  Our  escort  now  pulls 
alongside  after  covering  our  take  off. 

“Bien  Hoa  in  sight.  I take  a deep  breath  and  give  the  controls  to 
my  co-pilot.  It  is  only  8 o’clock  in  the  morning,  yet  I am  already 
soaked  with  perspiration.  The  day  has  only  just  begun.” 


ANQ,  ALREADY  THEY’RE  GOING  TO  EOT  USJri 
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Movies  Belong 


People  go  to  the  movies.  This  is 
a basic  fact  of  life.  All  over  the 
world — in  different  climes  and  places 
— people  go  to  the  movies. 

Soldiers  go  to  the  movies. 

For  this  reason  the  US  Army 
and  Air  Force  Motion  Picture  Serv- 
ice was  established  in  1920.  Then 
it  was  called  the  Army  Motion 
Picture  Service,  but  time  marches 
on.  A rose  by  any  name. 

When  you  plunk  down  your  thirty- 
five  cents — sometimes  it’s  more — 
at  the  post  theater,  just  exactly 
what  are  you  buying?  Fun,  magic, 
escape,  a medium  of  entertainment. 
Instruction — well  perhaps.  Try  to 
imagine  what  it  would  be  like  if 
you  had  never  seen  a movie. 


Samantha  Eggar 


At  every  post,  camp,  and  station 
— in  Vietnam  today — there  are 
movies.  Every  civilized  nation  uses 
films  to  instruct  and  entertain.  Holly- 
wood is  a place  name  to  the  entire 
world.  But  Hollywood  is  not  the 
last  word.  Other  countries  make 
fine  films. 

As  a soldier  you  can  rest  assured 
that  wherever  you  are  you  will  see 
movies — at  cost  or  otherwise.  Famil- 
iar names  and  faces  will  accompany 
you  overseas.  So  rest  assured  that 
movies  will  keep  coming  along  de- 
spite gunfire,  and  that  you  can 
always  count  on  it  being  Showtime, 
USA. 


Names:  Once  Over  Lightly 

Private  Ted  Agress.  He  taught  Carol  Channing  and  Ginger 
Rogers  how  to  juggle  in  their  role  as  stars  of  “Hello  Dolly.”  Now 
he’s  with  Special  Services  at  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia. 

When  it’s  dreamtime  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  the  boys  are  still  talking 
about  the  team  they  could  have  had.  Of  course  talk  is  cheap,  but 
even  so.  Quite  a crew  assembled  there  this  summer  for  reserve 
training:  try  these  names  on  your  piano.  Pettis  Norman,  Bob  Hayes, 
Ralph  Neely,  Jethro  Pugh,  Russ  Wayt,  Colin  Versich — these 
boys  play  pro  football  for  Dallas  and  San  Diego.  If  mobilization 
ever  comes,  look  out  Fourth  Army! 

Those  who  echo  General  Maxwell  Taylor’s  sentiments — that  is, 
in  liking  to  be  with  people  who  jump — should  take  a check  on  the 
U.S.  Army  Sports  Parachute  Team  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 
The  Golden  Knights  have  had  a rapid  turnover  and  need  replace- 
ments. The  push  is  on! 


Sophia  Loren  ^ 


Anthony  Quinn 
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Soldiers  . . . Softies  . . 
and  Sports  . . . 


They  thought  we  were  softies 

“We  believed  that  Americans  were 
big,  easygoing  people — perhaps  a 
little  soft,”  said  World  War  II  Japa- 
nese officials  and  militarists.  “We 
never  believed  Americans  capable 
of  any  really  aggressive  action.” 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son noted  this  in  an  address  in 
November  1962:  “One  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  unleashing  of  aggres- 
sion during  World  War  I and  II 
was  the  miscalculation  by  aggressors 
of  the  will  and  character  of  the 
American  people — and  of  our  phys- 
ical fitness  and  stamina.” 

Well,  we  weren’t  exactly  soft — 
a little  pudgy  around  the  middle, 
perhaps,  but  not  really  soft.  En- 
emies in  Europe  and  Asia  found 
that  out. 

Today  potential  military  and 
political  enemies  are  more  wary 
of  the  American.  They  know,  gen- 
erally speaking,  he  can  handle  him- 
self physically. 

And  if  their  memory  of  our  pre- 
vious military  accomplishments  gets 
a little  vague,  they  are  continually 
reminded  that  the  American  is  bas- 
ically a sound  specimen  by  our 
achievements  in  the  world  of  sports. 

Smaller  and  emerging  nations 
know  that  they  cannot  compete 
with  larger  nations  financially,  in- 
dustrially or  militarily,  but  they  can 
compete  athletically.  Thus,  sports 
are  a method  of  gaining  political 
prestige. 

Members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
are  among  the  leaders  in  the  am- 
ateur role  of  sports  in  this  country. 

During  the  last  four  Olympiads 

U.S.  Armed  Forces  volleyball  team  in 
action  against  Iraq  in  CISM 
competition. 


the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  provided 
approximately  20  percent  of  the 
total  American  participants  in  the 
Olympic  and  Pan  American  Games 
— and  won  a slightly  higher  per- 
centage of  medals  than  their  civilian 
counterparts. 

Since  1951  the  U.S.  has  played 
an  active  part  in  the  annual  sports 
program  of  CISM  (Conseil  Inter- 
national du  Sport  Militaire),  an 
organization  of  37  member  nations 
of  the  Free  World.  Objective  of 
CISM  is  to  promote  goodwill,  friend- 
ship and  understanding  through  the 
experience  of  sportsmanship  among 


the  participating  armed  forces.  It 
sponsors  a program  of  12  to  17 
sports  championships  yearly. 

Even  the  individual  soldier  par- 
ticipating in  his  unit  level  sports 
program  does  his  part.  He’s  keep- 
ing in  shape,  having  a good  time 
and,  in  a real  sense,  showing  the 
world  that  we’re  anything  but  soft. 

And  then  proving  it  through  his 
actions  in  Vietnam.  ^ 
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AFRT 

Under  Fire 


Despite  difficulties,  SFC  Robert  A.  Martin,  program  director, 
keeps  the  airwaves  filled  with  informational  and  educational 
material. 


SFC  Jerry  R.  Hook 


WHEN  their  radios  went  silent 
in  the  middle  of  a carol  that  Christ- 
mas Eve  in  1964,  troops  in  Viet- 
nam realized  that  something  must 
have  happened.  They  were  right. 
The  Viet  Cong  had  just  set  off  250 
pounds  of  explosives  in  the  Brink 
Hotel  in  Saigon.  The  blast  partially 
wrecked  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Vietnam  station. 

Thanks  to  an  assist  from  the  local 
Radio  Vietnam,  the  station  was 
soon  back  on  the  air  and  by  1800 
hours  on  Christmas  Day  it  was 
once  more  broadcasting  with  its 
own  repaired  facilities. 

It  isn’t  often  that  such  an  emer- 
gency puts  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Service  off  the  air,  but  there  are 
always  sufficient  small  crises  that 
arise  in  broadcasting  in  Vietnam 
to  keep  the  entire  staff  alert. 

Last  fall,  for  instance,  an  AFRT 
announcer  literally  took  to  the  air 
to  get  the  World  Series  to  the 
troops  exactly  as  aired  back  home. 
The  game  was  piped  in  from  Los 
Angeles  and  recorded  at  AFRT 
Saigon,  then  taken  to  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Airfield  and  within  minutes  a spe- 
cial Navy  “Blue  Eagle”  Project 
Jenny  plant  was  on  station  high 
over  the  South  China  Sea,  rebroad- 
casting to  men  in  the  field. 

SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  JERRY  R.  HOOK, 
formerly  News  Director,  Armed  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  Service  (Saigon),  is  on  the  staff 
of  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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Since  mid-1962  when  Armed 
Forces  Radio-Saigon  first  came  on 
the  air  with  a five-man  crew,  as- 
sisted by  volunteer  announcers  and 
newsmen,  various  crises  have  been 
met  and  overcome  as  AFRT  per- 
formed its  mission  of  providing  in- 
formation, education  and  entertain- 
ment to  the  troops  in  Vietnam. 

The  first  programs  were  trans- 
mitted 1 8 hours  daily  from  a studio 
in  the  Rex  Hotel.  Small  50  watt 
repeating  stations  throughout  the 
Republic  allowed  most  American 
troops  to  pick  up  the  signals  with 
small  transistor  radios.  Efforts  are 
now  underway  to  expand  AFRT 
to  ships  of  the  Seventh  Fleet.  A 
shortwave  unit  has  been  installed 
in  Saigon,  transmitting  a direct  sig- 
nal north  and  south  to  make  sure 
that  isolated  posts  receive  the  pro- 
grams. 

A direct  underwater  cable  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service  in  Los  Angeles,  recently  in- 
stalled, enables  the  network  to  re- 
ceive Stateside  programming  24 
hours  daily.  Thus  AFRT  can  now 
provide  major  sports  events,  im- 
portant speeches  and  top  rated 
special  events  programs  as  heard 
over  the  networks  at  home,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  local  shows  which  range 
from  news  and  sports  to  music. 

The  station  presently  consists  of 
three  main  studios.  From  the  Brink 


Hotel  station  signals  are  transmitted 
to  troposcatter  sites  for  retrans- 
mission to  troops  in  the  field  via 
repeater  stations  located  throughout 
the  Republic. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  aerial  broad- 
casting that  proved  successful  dur- 
ing the  World  Series  has  now 
brought  television  capability  to  the 
entire  Vietnam  war  zone.  Two  addi- 
tional “Blue  Eagle”  C- 121  Con- 
stellations were  made  available  and 
Armed  Forces  Television  went  air- 
borne last  February.  The  Republic 
of  Vietnam  is  establishing  its  own 
system  for  telecasting  to  the  Viet- 
namese people.  AFRT  in  a tem- 
porary advisory  role  provides 
technical  and  training  assistance. 

The  bulk  of  AFRT  programming, 
provided  by  AFRTS  in  Los  An- 
geles, consists  primarily  of  the  top 
U.  S.  network  shows.  In  addition, 
American  military  personnel  are 
kept  abreast  of  latest  local  and 
world  news  from  the  newly  es- 
tablished Armed  Forces  News  Bu- 
reau in  Washington. 

As  soon  as  ground  TV  studio 
facilities  are  completed,  AFRT  will 
expand  its  TV  coverage  by  instal- 
lation of  mobile  TV  vans  in  Da 
Nang,  An  Ke,  Can  Tho,  Nha  Trang, 
Pleiku,  Qui  Nhon  and  Chua  Lia. 
These  vans,  manned  by  Joint  Mil- 
itary Forces,  are  expected  to  be 
operational  before  mid- 1967.  ’Sjgf 
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After  drawing  his  VRB  from  the  K-9  Corps, 
our  shaggy  hero  Strongheart  von  Boxer  strolled 
into  a notorious  saloon. 

“Draw  one,”  he  woofed.  “Easy  on  the  head.” 

The  wily  bartender  was  startled  by  the  talking 
dog  but  greedily  snatched  the  crisp  dollar  Strong- 
heart  offered  him  with  immaculate  paw. 

“My,  my!  What  a nice  doggy  you  are,”  he  said. 

Turning  to  make  change,  he  reflected:  this  dog 
may  talk  and  drink — surely  he  can’t  count. 

“There  you  are,  doggy,”  he  crooned.  “There’s 
your  change.” 

He  tucked  a dime  under  Strongheart’s  K-9 
Green  collar.  The  noble  beast  swept  him  with 
a look  compounded  of  scorn  and  sorrow.  In 
fact  his  penetrating  gaze  unnerved  the  bartender. 

“We — uh — we  don’t  get  many  dogs  in  here 
these  days.  I’m  afraid.” 

“Considering  your  prices,  landlord,  I’m  not 
at  all  surprised.” 

And  Strongheart  turned  on  his  heels  and  left. 

Send  your  humorous  anecdotes,  stories  from  Army  life  to 
"At  Ease"  Editor,  ARMY  DIGEST,  Cameron  Station,  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia  22314. 


IN 

ARMY  GREEN 


Gems  from  YANK 


“Make  me  look  warm  and  friendly!’ 


“NURSES,  WACS,  RED  CROSS  GIRLS  — A MAN  CAN’T  “HE’S  PROBABLY  SOMEONE  FROM  THAT  CAVALRY 

LEAVE  HIS  TENT  WITHOUT  HIS  PANTS  THESE  DAYS!”  OUTFIT”  — Sgt.  Charles  Pearson 

— Sgt.  Ozzie  St.  George 
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WHO’S  NEWS 

Personnel  and 

Personalities  Around  the  Army 


STARS  ON  THE  HORIZON.  The  President  has  nominated  for  Senate  con- 
firmation the  following  Army  colonels  selected  for  promotion  to 
temporary  brigadier  general.  Promotions  from  this  list  should 
commence  this  month: 


Elvy  B. 

Roberts 

James  S. 

Timothy 

Robert  W 

. Duke 

Edward  M 

. Flanagan,  Jr 

Willard 

Roper 

Edward  T 

. Podufaly 

Bernard 

W.  Rogers 

Allen  M. 

Burdett,  Jr. 

William 

A.  Knowlton 

Albert  E 

. Milloy 

John  A.B 

. Dillard,  Jr. 

Mahlon  E 

. Gates 

Charles 

W.  Ryder,  Jr. 

Frank  H. 

Linnell 

Robert  E 

. Mathe 

Richard 

L.  Irby 

Francis 

J.  Roberts 

Richard 

M.  Lee 

Albert  H 

. Smith,  Jr. 

Harold 

W.  Rice 

Leo  H. 

Schweiter 

Henry  J. 

Muller,  Jr. 

Vasco  J 

. Fenili 

William 

R.  Lynch,  Jr. 

Carleton 

Preer,  Jr. 

Hugh  F. 

Foster,  Jr. 

Thomas 

J.  Camp,  Jr. 

William 

M.  Glasgow,  Jr. 

George 

H.  McBride 

Joyce  B 

. James 

William 

S.  Coleman 

Hugh  A. 

Richeson 

Jack  J. 

Wagstaf f 

Chester 

H.  Johnson 

Arthur 

Hurow 

Winant 

Sidle 

Frank  B. 

Clay 

Burt  L. 

Mitchell,  Jr. 

Stewart 

L.  McKenney 

Jack  B. 

Matthews 

William 

0.  Quirey 

Walter 

J.  Woolwine 

Morton  M 

. Jones,  Jr. 

Franklin  M.  Davis,  Jr 

William 

R.  Kraft,  Jr. 

Curtis  W 

. Chapman,  Jr. 

James  H 

. Batte 

Elmer  P 

. Yates 

Roy  L.  Atteberry,  Jr. 

Lawrence  V.  Greene 

Arthur 

W.  Kogstad 

Robert  C 

. Shaw 

Ross  R. 

Condit,  Jr. 

Donnelly  P.  Bolton 

Linton  S 

. Boatwright 

Robert 

E.  Connor 

John  D. 

McLaughlin 

Raymond 

P . Murphy 

John  M. 

Kinzer 

Fred  C. 

Allen 

John  S. 

Lekson 

John  G. 

Appel 

George 

Mayo,  Jr. 

Bruce  B. 

Jones 

Edmund 

L.  DuBois 

Theodore  C.  Mataxis 

John  G. 

Wheelock,  III 

Allan  G 

'.  Pixton 

GEN  Paul  D.  Adams,  Head  of  Strike  Command  since  its  establishment 
in  1961,  scheduled  to  retire  1 November  after  38  years  of  service. 
©Major  Generals  recently  promoted  to  three-star  rank:  MG  Jonathan  0. 
Seaman,  commanding  general,  II  Field  Force  and  MG  Stanley  R.  Larson, 
commanding  general,  I Field  Force  in  Vietnam.  ©SSG  Clyde 
Marsteller  of  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  credited  with  developing 
artificial  blood  serum  for  use  in  clinical  chemistry  classes,  saving 
$21,000  yearly.  ©Two  sons  of  Army  sergeants  get  awards  for  heroic 
actions  when  plane  crashed  into  Sagamihara  family  housing  area  Kagawa, 
Japan,  while  their  parents  were  stationed  there.  Edward  J.  Frejosky, 
18,  son  of  SGM  John  E.  Frejosky,  received  Patriotic  Civilian  Service 
Award  from  Secretary  of  Army.  Ronald  Soots,  18,  son  of  SGM  James  A. 
Soots,  now  retired,  was  given  Army  Certificate  of  Appreciation  for 
Patriotic  Civilian  Service,  and  has  been  recommended  for  medal  young 
Frejosky  received.  ©New  CO  of  Army's  Strategic  Communications 
Command-South  is  COL  Earl  D.  Harris.  ©MG  Carl  Darnell,  Jr.,  was 
presented  with  citation  making  him  honorary  Sergeant  Major  as  he 
left  command  of  U.  S.  Army  Hawaii.  ©MG  John  M.  Cone  who  died  while 
commanding  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  honored  in  new  Metrology  Center 
at  Redstone  named  for  him.  Building  contains  four  major 
laboratories  of  Missile  Support  Command.  ©Townsend  Hoopes  named  by 
Sec/Def  McNamara  to  succeed  Adam  Yarmolinsky  as  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs..  O 
MG  Walter  E.  Lotz  becomes  Chief  of  Communications-Electronics , 


Department  of  the  Army.  © Dr.  Elson  B.  Helwig,  Chief  of  Department 
of  Pathology,  Armed  Forced  Institute  of  Pathology,  presented  with 
President's  Award  for  Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Service  for 
"notable  contributions  to  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease". 
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ARMY  TRENDS 

What's  New  in 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  IN-HOUSE  TECHNICAL  ORGANIZATIONS  stressed  at  fifth  Army 
Science  Conference  at  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  discussion  by  Dr. 

John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 
After  describing  the  143  Defense  in-house  technical  organizations 
representing  an  investment  of  $4.1  billion  in  property,  he  said:  "I 
see  the  in-house  labs  as  applied  military  science  laboratories.  This 
is  their  unique  difference  from  big  university  and  big  industrial 
laboratories.  There  tends  to  be  a dearth  of  good  applied  scientists. 
The  pure  scientist  usually  doesn't  want  to  get  involved  directly 
in  our  kinds  of  problems.  The  in-house  laboratories  provide  the 
scientific  and  technical  base  for  the  U.  S.  Military  Services." 

LASER  SAFETY  SEMINAR  conducted  by  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General 
and  Martin  Company  at  Orlando,  Florida,  brought  together  more 
than  a hundred  representatives  of  government  and  industry. 
Discussion  centered  on  hazards  and  precautions  in  working  with 
Laser  beams. 

AVIONICS — aviation  electronics — coming  in  for  increased  research 
emphasis  as  result  of  a program  worked  out  between  U.  S.  Army 
Electronics  Command  under  contract  with  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Princeton  University.  Under  program  calling  for  intensified 
research  in  instrumentation  and  control,  navigation,  aircraft 
communications,  government  employees  will  be  sent  to  concentrate  on 
special  assignments  at  the  universities. 

WITH  24  launches  scheduled  during  next  18  months,  eight  spacecraft 
have  been  experimentally  launched  to  push  global  military  communica- 
tions by  satellite.  Five  Army  ground  stations  now  are  relaying  test 
traffic  through  seven  satellites,  while  the  eighth  is  an  experimental 
gravity-gradient  craft.  Network  is  being  developed  by  Army  Satellite 
Communications  Agency,  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey 

REORGANIZATION  COMPLETED  of  3d,  8th,  and  24th  Infantry.  Divisions 
now  have  six  mechanized,  four  tank  battalions.  Requires  306  less 
men  per  division  than  old  organization. 

POSSIBILITIES  of  using  CH-47  Chinook  as  flying  gas  station  are  being 
field  tested.  Fuel  sets  would  be  attached  to  permit  the  chopper  to 
deliver  fuel  to  other  aircraft,  or  to  ground  storage  tanks  or 
directly  to  amphibious  vehicles  while  afloat.  Further,  if  successful, 
the  use  of  such  sets  or  cells  could  extend  range  of  the  CH-47  itself. 

ARMY  TANK -AUTOMOTIVE  CENTER  is  exploring  method  of  shipping  acid 
needed  to  activate  dry-charged  battery  within  the  battery  itself, 
instead  of  separately  as  at  present--idea  would  save  shipping  and 
storage  space,  decrease  handling  hazards,  reduce  deterioration. 
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MICROWAVE  COOKING  in  prospect  for  Army  with  development  of  new  field 
feeding  system  called  SPEED  (for  Subsistence  Preparation  by  Electronic 
Energy  Diffusion) . Using  microwave  cooking  and  latest  food  packaging 
techniques,  system  features  kitchen  unit  and- bakery  system,  contained 
in  pods  that  can  be  carried,  towed,  or  air  lifted.  Units  could  be  put 
into  operation  or  closed  up  for  transport  in  minutes.  Design  studies 
now  underway. 

NEW  GRENADE  LAUNCHER  to  be  used  with  rapid  fire  M16  rifle  is 
going  into  production.  Attached  to  underside  of  the  rifle,  its 
aluminum  barrel  weighs  2.8  pounds,  can  be  fired  without 
impairing  mobility  or  accuracy  of  rifle. 

LIGHTWEIGHT  BUT  RUGGED  portable  X-ray  unit  is  being  tested  by  Medical 
Research  and  Development  Command.  The  unit  can  completely  process 
and  deliver  dry  X-ray  films  at  rate  of  one  every  100  seconds,  without 
need  for  darkroom  or  other  processing  equipment. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRIC  POWER  SYSTEM  using  advanced  hydrogen  generator  is 
hoped,  for  from  tests  now  being  made  with  hydrogen-air  fuel  cells. 

The  unit  weighs  460  pounds,  occupies  only  18  cubic  feet,  combines 
high  efficiency  with  cheap  liquid  fuel. 

NEW  KNOWLEDGE  of  earth's  polar  regions  obtained  by  Army  scientific 
team  exploring  depths  of  Greenland  Icecap.  At  some  points,  "million- 
cubic-mile  ice  cube"  was  found  to  measure  10,600  feet  in  depth.  Team 
used  new  airborne  radar  system  in  survey. 


GAIL--stands  for  Glide  Angle  Indicator  Light — now  being  tested, 
provides  three  light  beams— amber,  red,  green--to  aid  night  landings 
of  helicopters.  It  can  be  air  dropped  or  carried  on  jump  by  a 
parachutist,  can  be  used  alone  or  together  with  other  parking  and 
landing  systems.  GAIL  was  developed  by  Night  Vision  Laboratory, 

Fort  Belvoir. 

NEW  SHOULDER  SLEEVE  INSIGNIA  shown  on  page  26,  September  DIGEST 

has  been  assigned  to  11th  Infantry  Brigade,  stationed  in  Hawaii. 

NEW  WORLD  RECORD  is  claimed  for  weather  balloon  sent  aloft  by  U.  S. 
Army  Electronics  Command,  Fort  Monmouth.  Filled  with  hydrogen  and 
carrying  advanced  kind  of  radiosonde  known  as  hypsometer  to  provide 
precise  readings  on  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature  and  humidity, 
balloon  rose  at  average  speed  of  over  1,500  feet  a minute  to  height 
of  156,000  feet — about  30  miles. 
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What's  new  in  legislation, 
regulations,  publications,  policy 


S & S RELIEF  ACT.  You  may  have  been  ordered  to  report  for  active 
duty  with  the  Army  at  a time  when  you  owed  money  on  your  car,  home 
or  personal  loans.  When  you  contracted  these  debts,  you  may  have 
been  earning  much  more  than  you  earn  as  a soldier,  and  your  military 
pay  may  not  be  enough  for  such  debts.  What  do  you  do?  Perhaps  a 
lawsuit  is  started  against  you  while  you're  in  the  service.  Are  you 
given  any  protection  because  of  your  Army  status?  State  and  local 
tax  collectors  where  you  are  stationed  may  try  to  tax  your  income, 
car  and  other  personal  property.  Do  you  have  to  pay? 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief  Act  doesn't  wipe  out  any  of 
your  civilian  obligations,  but  it  temporarily  keeps  the  hounds  from 
your  door  in  many  cases,  or  makes  fair  adjustment  of  your  debts.  It 
prevents  a lawsuit  against  you  in  your  absence  unless  you  are 
represented  by  an  attorney  appointed  for  that  purpose.  It  keeps  a 
creditor  from  repossessing  property  you  may  have  bought  while  a 
civilian  on  an  installment  plan  if  you  can't  make  payments — unless  a 
creditor  gets  a court  order.  It  prevents  a landlord  from  evicting 
your  family  without  a court  order.  And  it  provides  that  only  your 
home  state  may  tax  your  military  income,  personal  property,  and  car. 
The  Act  has  many  other  provisions  which  can  be  of  help  to  a serviceman 
regarding  his  civilian  obligations.  As  the' Act  does  not  apply 
automatically  in  most  situations,  it's  a good  idea  to  seek  advice 
from  your  Legal  Assistance  Officer  when  you  see  a problem  coming. 

DESERTERS  AND  AWOLS . DoD  has  proposed  like  policies  governing 
absentees  and  deserters  of  all  services.  Normally,  all  organizations 
carry  absentees  on  the  rolls  for  29  days,  then  they  become  deserters. 
Now,  where  the  intent  to  stay  away  permanently  is  evident  to  avoid 
hazardous  duty,  shirk  important  service,  or  the  individual  enlisted 
or  accepted  appointment  in  another  service  by  concealing  his  present 
service,  the  absentee  would  be  declared  a deserter.  Absentees  would 
also  have  a price  on  their  heads:  1.  Payment  of  a $15  reward  for 

anyone  who  apprehends  and  holds  absentees , deserters  or  escaped 
military  prisoners  until  military  authorities  take  them  under  control. 
2.  Payment  of  $25  for  delivery  of  anyone  who  goes  "over  the  hill"  as 
a deserter,  absentee  or  military  prisoner.  3.  Under  circumstances 
where  persons  can't  be  paid,  reasonable  expenses  up  to  $25  allowed. 

PAY  based  on  highest  active  duty  grade,  whether  permanent  or 
temporary,  is  to  be  authorized  for  servicemen  retired  for  disability, 
under  ruling  of  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

TAX  ALLOWANCE.  Bill  in  Congress  calls  for  $500  monthly  tax  exemption 
on  pay  of  officers  in  combat  zone.  Under  present  law,  pay  of 
enlisted  members  in  combat  zone  is  fully  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax,  while  officers  get  a $200  exemption  monthly. 
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DOCTOR  IN  THE  HOUSE ? 


Luckily  there  is.  There  are  also  dentists,  nurses,  and  medical  specialists.  And  they  are 
not  only  in  the  house.”  They  are  in  the  field,  wherever  the  troops  are. 

The  Army  Reserve  is  proud  of  the  part  its  members  play  in  the  Army’s  medical  service. 
More  than  60  percent  of  the  doctors  and  70  percent  of  the  dentists  on  active  duty  are 
Reserve  officers. 

There’s  more.  Under  mobilization  circumstances,  the  need  for  medical  care  increases 
drastically.  The  Army  Reserve  lives  and  breathes  with  that  thought  in  mind.  In  fact,  our 
modern  Army  Reserve  began  with  the  organization  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  in  1908. 

Today  there  are  around  100  USAR  hospital  units,  ready  for  call.  Serving  in  them  are 
1,800  doctors,  703  dentists,  907  nurses,  48  veterinarians,  and  155  medical  corps  special- 
ists. In  the  Ready  Reserve  Mobilization  Reinforcement  Pool  are  an  additional  3,574  doc- 
tors, 1,271  dentists,  299  nurses,  401  veterinarians,  and  56  medical  corps  specialists. 

Backing  them  up  with  administrative  skills  are  2,280  members  of  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  in  troop  program  units  and  3,569  in  the  pool. 

Through  professional  service,  they  provide 
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the  technological  revolution  that  is  sweeping  over  the  second  half  of  our 
century,  the  prime  national  resource  becomes  more  and  more  the  potential 
of  the  human  brain.  Innovation,  technical  breakthroughs,  and  research 
and  development  now  affect  defense  capabilities  more  than  any  other  single 
factor.  Only  14  percent  of  the  more  than  three  million  men  in  our  armed 
forces  fire  weapons  as  their  primary  duty.  A full  50  percent  must  be  trained 
in  technical  skills.  . . 

The  Defense  Department  today  is  the  largest  single  educational  complex  that  the  world  has  ever 
possessed.  The  services  provide  enlisted  men  with  professional  training  in  some  1,500  different  skills  in 
more  than  2,000  separate  courses.  In  addition,  65,000  officers  a year  continue  their  professional  education. 

The  Department  of  Defense  operates  327  dependents’  schools  around  the  world,  employing  6,800 
classroom  teachers  for  166,000  students — making  it  the  ninth  largest  U.  S.  school  system,  with  a budget 
of  $90  million. 

More  than  30  correspondence  school  centers  are  sponsored  by  the  military  departments,  offering 
over  2,000  courses  and  enrolling  nearly  a million  students  scattered  about  the  globe. 

The  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  currently  has  enrolled  258,000  students  in  hundreds  of 
courses  including  everything  from  the  grammar  school  level  through  college.  During  the  past  five  years, 
an  annual  average  of  95,000  individuals,  who  entered  the  service  without  a high  school  diploma,  earned 
that  diploma — or  its  equivalent — through  this  highly  beneficial  program. 

This  immense  educational  complex  exists  specifically  for  the  needs  of  the  Defense  Department,  but 
it  nevertheless  has  a gigantic  spin-off  into  American  society  as  a whole.  The  services  return  over  half 
a million  personnel  annually  to  the  country’s  skilled  manpower  pool. 

The  fact  is  that  a very  substantial  number  of  civilians  currently  employed  in  such  skilled  occupational 
fields  as  electronics,  engineering,  transportation  management,  machine-tool  operation,  automotive  and  air- 
craft maintenance,  and  the  building  trades — to  mention  only  a few — have  been  trained  in  the  armed  forces. 

Thus,  the  imperatives  of  national  security  in  our  technological  age  make  the  Defense  Department 
the  world’s  largest  educator  of  highly  skilled  men.  Those  same  imperatives  require  that  it  also  be  the 
world’s  most  efficient  educator. 

As  a result,  the  Defense  Department  has  pioneered  some  of  the  most  advanced  teaching  techniques. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  a whole  series  of  innovations  in  educational  technology.  Its 
findings  and  its  philosophy  are  making  a significant  contribution  to  the  modernization  that  is  sweeping 
throughout  the  entire  American  school  system. 


Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  convention, 
New  York,  22  August  1966. 
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EDUCATION 

What’s  In  It  For  Me? — SP5  Duke  Richard 
What’s  New  in  USAFI 

The  Academy  Keeps  Pace — LTC  Arthur  H.  Blair  and  LTC  James  R.  Kintz 
New  Look  in  Officer  Education — Haines  Board  Proposals  Adopted 

SECURITY 

The  Target:  You 

PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 

General  MacArthur  as  Remembered — Will  Green 
Know  Your  Customs  Laws — CPT  Francis  W.  Keenan 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Generalist  or  Specialist? — MAJ  Isabelle  Biasini 

TRAINING 

Raiders  for  Freedom — SP5  Kenneth  R.  Minear 
Realism  and  Readiness — Expert  Infantryman  Badge  Tests 

LOGISTICS 

“Expedite — Don’t  Excuse” — LTC  Tom  Hamrick 

VIETNAM 

The  Day  the  Artillery  Sprouted  Wings — LTC  Lloyd  J.  Picou 
A Day  in  an  Armored  Personnel  Carrier — PFC  John  Dittmann 
Combat  Artist  in  Three  Wars — Howard  Brodie 
Faces  of  Combat 

“What  I Learned  in  Vietnam” — Interviews 
Wing  of  Hope— Photo  story  by  SSG  Lou  White 
The  “Page”  at  Work 

HERITAGE 

Key  to  the  Past,  Door  to  the  Future — Gordon  C.  Bennett 

WHAT’S  NEW  FOR  YOU  AND  THE  ARMY 


Covers:  Time  was  when  the  School  of  the  Sol- 
dier consisted  of  basic  essentials  of  drill,  military 
courtesy,  marksmanship,  first  aid.  In  the  modern 
Army,  the  entire  world  is  a campus  and  the 
soldier’s  school  encompasses  every  field  of 
knowledge.  National  Education  Week  in  Novem- 
ber is  a reminder  that  the  Army  operates  a far- 
flung  school  system  for  recruit  and  careerist,  as 
detailed  in  articles  in  this  issue.  Front  and  back 
covers  by  Tony  Zidek. 


Personal  News  and  Notes 
On  the  Spot — Letters 
At  Ease! 

Humor  in  Army  Green 
Trends  and  Developments 
Legal  Eagle 


Building  A Future  In  Army  Servioe 


WHAT’S  NEW 

FOR  YOU  AND  THE  ARMY 
Putting  the  Personal  Into  Personnel 


MILITARY  MEDICARE  PROGRAM--the  first  major  revision  since  1956... 
recently  signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson.  The  new  medical 
benefits  program  authorizes  for  the  first  time,  civilian  outpatient 
care  for  dependents  of  active  duty  military  personnel.  The  major 
gainers  of  this  new  outpatient  medical  plan  are  expected  to  be  the 
estimated  40  per  cent  of  the  present  four  million  dependents  of 
active  duty  personnel  who  do  not  live  near  a military  medical  facility 
and  have  previously  had  to  pay  for  all  of  their  outpatient  care.  The 
law  excludes  dental  care  and  routine  physical  and  eye  examinations. 

STARTLING  STATISTIC.  GEN  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
has  revealed  that  by  1 July  67  more  than  70  percent  of  Army's  en- 
listed strength  will  have  less  than  two  year's  service.  While  GEN 
Johnson  notes  that  in-service  experience  and  training  are  important, 
qualities  of  leadership,  ability,  judgment  and  initiative  come  first 
for  promotions . 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF  GEN  Harold  K.  Johnson  has  directed  that  all  com- 
munications officer  positions  in  other  than  Signal  Corps  units 
be  occupied  by  Signal  Corps  Officers,  thus  eliminating  the  need 
for  officers  of  other  arms  and  services  to  perform  communica- 
tions officer  duties. 

COLOR  TV.  Army's  weekly  TV  show,  "The  Big  Picture,"  has  gone  full 
color  for  its  1966-67  season,  the  16th  year  of  its  telecasting. 
Presently  shown  on  more  than  300  U.S.  stations,  "The  Big  Picture"  is 
produced  by  the  Army  Pictorial  Center  for  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Information. 

CHRISTMAS  MAILING  deadline  for  airmailed  overseas  packages  is  10 
December , remind  APO  officials.  To  insure  that  packages  reach 
their  destination,  they  should  be  properly  wrapped,  clearly  marked 
and  APO-indicated  by  the  five-digit  APO  number.  Up  to  10  November, 
postal  facilities  were  accepting  packages  to  five  pounds  and  60 
inches  in  length  and  girth  for  airlifting  to  Vietnam  at  regular 
fourth-class  rates.  Now  airmail  rates  are  in  effect. 

ARMY  REGS  have  been  changed  to  permit  enlisted  proficiency  pay  recip- 
ients to  continue  to  draw  the  additional  pay  while  in  Officer 
Candidate  School  or  while  taking  training  that  leads  to  an  officer's 
commission  or  warrant.  The  change  does  not  permit  new  awards  of 
proficiency  pay  to  individuals  enrolled  in  such  training,  and  they 
are  exempt  from  MOS  evaluation  while  in  student  status. 

SIX  AIRLINES  now  offer  confirmed  reservations  at  standby  prices  to 
military  personnel  on  emergency  leave  orders.  Airlines  are  Ameri- 
can, Braniff,  Continental,  TWA,  Western  and  United  with  others 
expected  to  follow. 
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AIT,  VIETNAM  STYLE.  Vietnam-oriented  Advanced  Infantry  Training, 
which  began  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. , in  December  1965  is  being  expanded. 
Program  has  been  established  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  and  Fort  Polk, 

La.  Increase  will  provide  total  input  of  five  RVN-oriented  infantry 
companies  each  week. 

ANYONE  WANT  TO  DRAW  P-3?  Army  Ordnance  Center  and  School  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  announced  critical  need  for  enlisted 
applicants  for  Ordnance  Calibration  Technician/Specialist 
Course.  MOS  authorized  top  proficiency  pay  and  possible  entry 
into  warrant  officer  ranks.  Prerequisites  include  experience 
in  radar,  radio,  fire  control  or  air  defense.  Unit  personnel 
office  can  provide  additional  information  for  those  interested. 

IT ' S YOUR  MOVE . Best  time  to  move  your  household  goods  is  between 
October  and  May... and  the  choice  time  of  the  month  is  from  the  third 
to  the  25th,  say  Military  Traffic  Management  and  Terminal  Service 
(MTMTS)  officials.  If  you  have  a choice, that  is.  In  many  cases, 
however,  servicemen  do  have  a choice,  notes  MTMTS,  and  it  is  to  his 
advantage  to  exercise  it  to  assure  a better  chance  of  superior  service. 

MILITARY  HERITAGE  EXHIBIT ...  tentatively  called  "In  Defense  of  Free- 
dom" built  by  Army  Exhibit  Unit.  Display  to  be  shown  in  towns  and 
small  cities  seldom  visited  by  any  government-sponsored  outside 
activity.  Exhibit  features  artwork  depicting  battle  scenes  of  his- 
torical importance  to  highlight  fact  that  the  Army  traditionally  has 
been,  and  is  today,  the  upholder  of  freedom.  Exhibit  began  touring 
in  October. 

RECEPTION  STATION  PCS.  On  trial  basis  is  a program  to  allow 
raw  recruit  to  apply  for  OCS  during  his  in-processing  at  the 
reception  station.  If  qualified,  he'll  be  programmed  for  a 
class  right  after  he  completes  AIT.  Program  is  now  underway 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  and  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

COMMANDERS  with  general  court  martial  authority  can  give  final  ap- 
proval on  applications  to  OCS,  according  to  a plan  on  trial  basis 
at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  Formerly,  the  soldier's  installation  could  only 
recommend  a soldier  for  OCS  to  DA,  after  he  had  been  before  a board. 

DA  officials  say  new  system  should  cut  through  two  to  three  weeks  of 
red  tape . Requests  for  waivers  still  referred  to  DA  for  evaluation. 

WAR  TAKES  MANY  SKILLS. . .Army  Civil  Affairs  unit--first  of  its  type 
serving  in  Vietnam — is  on  the  job  assisting  in  pacification  and 
rebuilding  efforts.  Thirty  officers  and  eighty-eight  enlisted  men 
trained  together  at  Fort  Gordon  Civil  Affairs  School.  Initially 
based  at  DaNang , unit  is  capable  of  operating  throughout  the  area. 
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WHO’S  NEWS 

Personnel  and 

Personalities  Around  the  Army 


NEW  AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  is  conducting  a study  of  officer  personnel  for 
DOD.  Army  members  include  LTG  James  B.  Lampert  and  MG  H.G.  Sparrow. 
Purpose  of  the  DOD  study  is  to  provide  a review  and  analysis  of  the 
active  duty  officer  personnel  management  procedures  and  policies. 

LTG  Charles  W.  G.  Rich  assumed  post  as  Chief,  Office  of  Reserve 
Components.  LTG  John  L.  Throckmorton,  former  CORC  Chief,  is  now 
Director  of  Special  Studies,  Office  of  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Senior 
U.S.  Army  Member  of  UN  Military  Staff  Committee. 

VIETNAMESE  POLICE  OFFICER  Phan  Van  Ngoc  has  been  cited  by  US  Nation- 
al Police  Officers  Association  as  a result  of  his  heroic  conduct  in 
defense  of  an  American  military  installation  in  Saigon.  Citation 
came  in  the  form  of  a Medal  of  Valor  Certificate — highest  American 
police  award,  posthumously,  since  the  officer  was  slain  in  perfor- 
mance of  duty. 

LTC  William  A.  Rau  has  been  appointed  Chief,  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Affairs,  Europe.  In  this  slot  he  will  supervise  activities  of  more 
than  1650  reservists  located  throughout  Europe,  North  Africa  and 
Middle  East.  Most  of  these  are  career  Defense  and  State  employees. 

ARMY  LIBRARIAN  Miss  Margaret  Perry  at  Fliegerhorst  Kaserne  in 
Hanau,  Germany  has  won  first  prize  in  Armed  Forces  Writers  League 
1966  Amateur  Short  Story  Contest.  She  gets  a prize  of  $50  and 
certificate  from  the  league  for  her  story,  "Black  Apostle." 

BRIEF  BURSTS:  DA  Message  782431  announces  that  personnel  of  all 

grades  with  MOS  26E  (Airborne  Sensor  Specialist) , 26M  (Airborne 
Radar  Repairman) , and  MOS  26N  (Surveillance  Infrared  Repairman)  are 
designated  Special  Category  personnel.  Assignment  and  reassignment 
of  such  individuals  will  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  Section  IV, 
Chapter  3,  AR  600-200. 

Qln  order  to  give  impetus  to  the  prompt  recognition  of  hero- 
ism, DA  has  given  award  authority  for  Silver  Star  and  lesser  awards 
to  2 Star  commanders,  and  Bronze  Star  and  lesser  awards  to  Separate 
Brigade  Commanders.  Authority  to  award  Silver  Star  and  lesser  US 
valorous  awards  to  allies  has  been  given  to  the  Senior  Army  Comman- 
der in  Vietnam. 

^Vietnam  vets  are  now  eligible  for  membership  in  American 
Legion  according  to  bill  signed  by  President  Johnson  recently. 

Change  was  made  during  Legion  national  convention. 

OMini-Bookmobile  is  slated  for  Vietnam  duty.  Designed  to 
fit  a jeep-trailer,  the  little  library  of  500-600  paperbacks  goes 
where  action  is.  Project  sponsored  by  TAGO ' s Army  Library  Program. 

OVRB  (Variable  Reenlistment  Bonus)  will  be  paid  to  following 
added  MOS:  23Q,  23V,  35K,  35L,  35M,  35N,  35P,  36K.  Deleted  MOS  were 
31Q , 35C , 3 1C , 31D,  31F,  31H,  36B,  46F,  and  71K. 


A MEMORANDUM  FROM  THE  SERGEANT  MAJOR,  U.S.  ARMY 


1 November  1966 


SUBJECT:  The  Uses  of  Reveille 


!•  The  reveille  formation  has  an  honorable  history  in  the 
United  States  Army.  It  serves  more  than  one  useful  purpose.  It 
not  only  provides  a commander  with  a basic  report  on  his  troops; 
it  gives  the  NCO  an  excellent  opportunity  to  talk  to  his  men 
about  what  is  happening  that  day.  Which  NCO?  The  First  Ser- 
geant. The  Platoon  Sergeant.  The  Squad  Leader.  The  Barracks 
Sergeant . 

2 . There  is  a lot  of  work  to  be  done  each  day  in  every 
unit.  Let  the  men  who  will  be  doing  that  work  know  what  the 
objectives  are  for  the  day  and  the  week.  Let  us  not  assume  that 
everybody  knows  what  is  going  on  around  the  unit.  Often  the 
reverse  may  be  the  case.  The  troops  are  not  in  formation  by 
dawn's  early  light  to  mill  around  meaninglessly . They  require 
and  have  a right  to  alert,  vigorous  direction  and  guidance. 

3.  Proper  appreciation  of  the  functions  of  the  reveille 
formation  will  aid  on  another  front.  My  experience  indicates 
that  some  soldiers  do  not  understand  that  they  can  talk  to  their 
NCOs  about  their  jobs  and  their  problems.  Why  they  do  not 
understand  this  is  less  important  than  the  fact  that  it  is 
absolutely  the  responsibility  of  the  NCO  to  establish  a work- 
ing and  talking  rapport  with  his  men.  There  can  be  little 
accomplishment  without  communication. 

4.  The  men  must  know — they  must  constantly  be  reminded-- 
that  if  they  have  personal  problems  their  NCOs--and,  above  all, 
their  First  Sergeant — stand  ready  to  discuss  these  problems  and 
assist  in  their  prompt  and  effective  solution.  It  is  to  no 
NCO's  advantage  to  represent  himself  as  an  aloof  or  remote 
figure.  Rather  he  should  encourage  and  justify  the  men's  re- 
spect for  his  judgment  and  discretion. 

5.  Let's  put  the  'rev'  back  into  reveille.  Our  troops 
deserve  our  very  best  efforts.  The  time  to  begin  is  tomorrow 
at  reveille. 


LETTERS 


On  the  Spot 

Letters!  The  Pentagon  staff  gets  lots  of  letters.  Gripes,  questions,  problems,  requests.  Most  are  reasonable.  Some  are 
Way  Out!  The  ARMY  DIGEST  is  a good  spot  to  find  out  what's  going  on  and  give  you  a sampling  of  the  types  of 
letters  received  by  the  D/A  staff— with  the  straight  answers.  Sorry,  the  DIGEST  isn't  staffed  to  answer  individual  letters. 


Every  month  I read  where  the  draft  call  is 
for  30,000 — 35,000 — 40,000.  Where  do  all  these 
men  go  and  what  percent  get  special  training  for 
duty  in  Vietnam? 

A.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  draft  call  does  not  reflect 
the  actual  number  of  men  inducted  for  military  train- 
ing. Some  of  these  men  are  not  accepted  for  various 
reasons.  It’s  difficult  to  say  what  percent  of  draftees 
are  slated  for  RVN-oriented  Advanced  Individual 
Training  (AIT)  but  the  program  is  currently  under- 
going a major  expansion.  In  numbers,  the  output  of 
RVN-oriented  AIT  troops  will  be  jumped  from  33,000 
to  55,000  annually.  The  specialized  training  takes  an 
additional  week,  which  will  boost  the  course  to  nine 
weeks.  Beginning  this  month,  USCONARC  will  be 
providing  RVN  training  for  five  companies  per  week — 
three  at  Fort  Polk,  one  at  Fort  Jackson  for  infantry, 
and  one  at  Fort  Gordon  for  airborne. 

Q»  Does  the  poliey  governing  discharge  of  en- 
listed men  as  “sole  surviving  sons”  also  cover 
commissioned  officers? 

A.  No.  Commissioned  and  warrant  officers  are  not 
eligible  for  release  from  active  duty  based  on  their 
qualifications  as  sole  surviving  sons. 

G).  Why  is  there  no  “J”  Co  designation  of  an 
infantry  unit? 

A.  Would  you  believe  that  the  letters  “J”  “I”  were 
written  exactly  the  same  in  1816 — when  the  system 
was  developed?  There  is  no  precise  reason  but  it  is 
generally  thought  that  the  man  who  authored  the  letter- 
ing system,  a Major  Charles  K.  Garner,  avoided  using 
“J”  to  prevent  confusion. 

I have  a service-connected  disability  but  am 
being  treated  in  a VA  hospital  for  a nonservice- 
connected  ailment.  Will  my  monthly  compensation 
he  increased  to  100  percent  during  the  period 
of  hospitalization? 

A.  No.  Compensation  will  be  increased  to  100  per- 
cent only  if  the  disability  is  service-connected. 


Q.  Soon  I will  be  released  from  the  Army  be- 
cause of  a physical  disability.  I have  a reserve 
commission  but  am  now  serving  as  an  enlisted 
man.  What  will  be  my  rank  or  grade  when  re- 
leased? 

A Depends.  Your  rank  or  grade  will  be  established 
at  whichever  is  the  highest — your  present  rank  or 
grade;  your  highest  temporary  rank  or  grade  ever  held 
while  on  active  duty;  your  permanent  rank  or  grade 
held  at  time  of  release;  or,  recently  added,  the  highest 
permanent  rank  or  grade  ever  held  on  active  duty. 
If  you  have  20  years  or  more  of  active  service,  or  you 
are  to  get  30  percent  or  more  disability,  you  will  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  and  get  appropriate  com- 
pensation. If  neither  of  these  situations  apply,  you  will 
be  released  from  active  duty  and,  in  most  cases,  get 
severance  pay  in  a lump  sum.  A recent  Court  of  Claims 
decision  established  the  new  “highest  permanent  rank 
or  grade  on  active  duty”  criteria.  Based  on  that  de- 
cision, the  Comptroller  General  ruled  that  any  change 
that  might  concern  severance  pay  could  be  retroactive. 
Changes  affecting  retirements  will  not  be  retroactive. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  Army  school  for  training 
troops?  Where  was  it  located? 

A#  The  first  Army  school  was  the  School  for  Artil- 
lerists established  in  1777.  It  was  located  at  what  is 
now  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania.  The  post  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  Army  installation  in  con- 
tinuous use  in  the  U.  S. 

Q.  Can  I attend  a trade  school  overseas  under 
the  new  G.  I.  Bill? 

A*  A program  of  education  may  be  pursued  only  at 
an  approved  educational  institution  of  higher  learning 
overseas. 

Q.  What  should  I do  when  the  official  Army 
song,  “The  Army  Goes  Rolling  Along,”  is  played? 

A.  No  current  regulation  covers  this  but  the  Chief 
of  Staff  encourages  Army  personnel  to  stand  at  at- 
tention. 
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When  it  comes  to  education, 
the  Army  urges  you  to  ask — 


What’s  In  It  For  Me? 


Specialist  5 Duke  Richard 

BE  selfish!  Take  the  attitude,  “What’s  in  it  for  me?” 
That’s  the  way  the  Army  feels — about  education. 

Reason?  Simply  that  today  education  is  the  main- 
spring of  American  society.  Education  is  the  key  that 
unlocks  doors  that  otherwise  may  never  open.  With 
education,  chances  for  success  in  any  endeavor  are 
practically  unlimited.  Without — limited. 

What  is  education?  It’s  the  process  of  training  and 
developing  the  knowledge,  skill,  mind  and  character  of 
a person,  especially  by  formal  schooling. 

SPECIALIST  5 DUKE  RICHARD  is  a staff  writer  with  ARMY  DIGEST. 


And  that’s  where  Uncle  Sam,  wearing  Army  Green, 
steps  in. 

If  you’re  a qualified  enlisted  man,  he’ll  send  you  to 
one  of  30  service  schools  through  actual  attendance  or 
extension  courses,  help  you  get  a high  school  or  college 
education  through  group  study  or  correspondence 
courses,  even  send  you  to  college. 

And  to  top  it  all  off,  he  will  assist  in  paying  your 
way  through  school  after  you’re  discharged.  The 
Army’s  stake  in  all  this  is  quite  simply  that  education 
makes  a better  man,  who  makes  a better  citizen,  who 
makes  a better  soldier,  which  makes  a better  Army. 
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A soldier  can  begin  just  by  learning  more  about  the 
technical  side  of  his  Military  Occupational  Specialty. 
He  can  do  this  in  the  field  he  desires  by  his  initial 
enlistment  in  the  Army,  through  reenlistment  options 
or  just  by  submitting  a DA  Form  1049  under  the 
provisions  of  AR  600-200. 

An  inductee  can  take  advantage  of  the  current 
reception  station  reenlistment  plan.  A recruit  can  take 
a short  discharge  and  reenlist  for  at  least  three  years 
any  time  within  his  first  three  days  in  the  Army  and 
enter  the  service  school  of  his  choice — if  he  meets 
minimum  requirements  and  if  there  is  a vacancy  in 
that  school  at  the  time  he  would  normally  enter. 

Since  he  would  enter  the  school  just  ten  weeks  after 
his  reenlistment  at  the  reception  station,  that’s  when 
the  vacancy  must  exist.  Normally,  the  inductee  would 
enter  the  school  following  his  eight  weeks  of  basic 
training  and  two  weeks’  leave. 

On  the  initial  enlistment  plan,  a vacancy  must  exist 
in  a service  school  11  weeks  after  enlistment,  allowing 
for  one  “zero”  week  of  basic  training,  eight  weeks  of 
actual  basic  and  two  weeks’  leave.  A high  school 
graduate  contemplating  enlistment  in  the  Army  can 
attend  the  school  of  his  choice  if  he  meets  minimum 
requirements  by  adjusting  his  enlistment  so  that  a 
vacancy  does  exist  11  weeks  after  the  date  he  enters. 
His  recruiter  can  normally  tell  him  if  and  when  a 
vacancy  does  exist,  as  well  as  arrange  for  testing  to 
meet  physical  and  mental  requirements. 

School  of  Your  Choice.  The  first  term  enlistee  can 
reenlist  for  any  service  school,  if  he  meets  the  minimum 
requirements  and  a vacancy  exists.  But  he  should 
make  his  decision  at  least  three  months  before  the 
reenlistment  deadline. 

The  first-term  enlistee  who  is  overseas  and  wishes 
to  reenlist  for  a service  school,  must  complete  his 
paperwork  not  later  than  three  months  before  his 
scheduled  return  to  the  United  States  to  be  assured  a 
spot  in  the  school  of  his  choice.  Applications  should 
not  be  submitted  earlier  than  six  months  prior  to  the 
individual’s  return  to  the  United  States. 

A soldier  in  grade  E-5  or  below,  with  more  than 
four  years  service  for  pay  and  less  than  seven,  needs 
only  to  submit  DA  Form  1049  to  request  schooling 
under  certain  conditions.  Conditions:  he  must  be  re- 
questing schooling  in  what  is  termed  a “hard”  or 
needed  MOS  from  a “soft”  or  not-so-critical  MOS. 
He  must  also  be  going  from  an  overage  MOS  to  a 
shortage  MOS. 

Due  to  the  needs  of  the  service,  Department  of 
Army  sometimes  has  more  difficulty  filling  quotas  to 
some  service  schools.  Another  reason  may  be  the 
criteria  needed  to  attend  the  school. 

Currently  some  of  the  MOS  which  offer  the  best 
chance  for  service  schooling  for  in-service  personnel 
possessing  the  necessary  prerequisites  are:  55D20 — 
Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  Specialist:  55G30 — 
Army  Advance  Nuclear  Weapons  Maintenance  Special- 
ist; 32D20 — Fixed  Station  Facilities  Controller;  31Z40 


— Area  Communications  System  Operations;  71Q20 — 
Military  Journalist;  67F20 — Fixed  Wing  Technical 
Inspector;  67W20 — Rotary  Wing  Technical  Inspector; 
and  67Z40 — Aircraft  Maintenance  Supervisor. 

The  majority  of  service  schools  in  continental  United 
States  offer  correspondence  or  extension  courses  cover- 
ing subjects  taught  in  most  of  their  resident  courses. 

Oversea  schools  also  offer  varied  and  extensive 
training  in  certain  skills.  Criteria  for  acceptance  are 
governed  by  the  oversea  area  concerned. 

For  guidance  in  taking  the  first  step  to  attend  a 
service  school,  see  your  unit  commander  or  career 
counselor. 

The  soldier  can  also  consult  CONARC  Pamphlet 
350-1  (Schedule  of  Classes),  DA  Pamphlet  350-60 
(List  of  Extension  Courses)  and  DA  Pamphlet  350-10 
(Army  School  Catalog). 

Last  year,  attendance  at  service  schools  in  the 
United  States  jumped  from  125,000  to  more  than 
300,000,  due  to  the  buildup  of  forces  and  continuing 
desire  of  some  men  to  increase  their  education  and 
skills. 

At  several  Army  posts  and  stations,  MOS-related 
classes  are  conducted  under  the  General  Educational 
Development  program  both  during  and  after  duty 
hours.  The  man  to  see  about  this  is  the  local  education 
adviser. 

Education  Adviser:  VIP.  For  today’s  soldier,  the  edu- 
cation adviser  could  become  one  of  the  most  important 
persons  in  his  life. 

Whether  your  educational  level  is  at  the  elementary 
or  advanced  stage,  the  education  adviser  can  assist. 
One  of  the  first  things  he’ll  do  is  hit  you  with  a test. 
But  don’t  be  alarmed. 

It’s  only  to  help  him  help  you.  Called  a diagnostic 
test,  it  assists  in  determining  your  educational  level,  in 
what  fields  you’re  strong,  weak  or  mediocre.  It  will 
help  him  when  he  talks  to  you  about  your  experience 
and  goals. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a high  school  diploma,  he’ll 
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help  you  get  it  by  suggesting  you  take  any  group  study 
classes  available  on  post  or  at  a nearby  civilian  school 
and  through  correspondence  courses. 

Once  the  high  school  training  is  completed,  the  in- 
dividual is  tested  to  determine  if  he  has  successfully 
met  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI) 
requirements.  If  so,  he  is  given  a USAFI  high  school 
certificate. 

Nearly  all  of  the  states  recognize  the  USAFI  high 
school  completion  certificate.  Based  on  this,  test  scores 
and  certain  other  qualifications,  a state  will  award  the 
individual  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalent  cer- 
tificate from  its  Department  of  Education. 

The  Army  offers  several  avenues  for  obtaining  a 
college  education — through  off-duty  courses,  USAFI 
correspondence  courses,  degree  completion  and  the 
civil  school  programs. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  offer  resident  courses 
at  Army  facilities  all  over  the  world.  The  University 
of  Maryland  is  the  most  widely  recognized,  since  it 
offers  the  most  courses  at  the  most  posts. 

Soldiers  are  also  invited  to  study  during  off-duty 
hours  at  campuses  located  near  military  installations. 

The  Army  pays  up  to  75  percent  of  tuition  assist- 
ance, not  to  exceed  $14.25  per  semester  hour.  The 
student  pays  the  remainder  of  tuition  fees,  plus  cost  of 
any  special  fees  and  textbooks. 

Forty-five  colleges  and  universities  offer  correspond- 
ence courses  through  USAFI.  The  government  pays  a 
part  of  the  overall  cost  of  these  correspondence  courses 
by  paying  for  the  lesson  service. 

Twenty-four  months  are  generally  allowed  for  com- 
pletion of  a USAFI  course.  A lesson  must  be  submitted 
within  a 12-month  period.  If  a soldier  is  discharged 
from  active  duty  before  course  completion,  he  has  a 
12-month  period  from  the  time  of  discharge  to  com- 
plete it  as  a civilian. 

The  only  payment  for  USAFI  services  is  an  initial 
$5  registration  fee.  Thereafter  USAFI  charges  no 
additional  registration  fee  for  its  assistance  provided 
the  end-of-course  test  is  passed  for  each  course  taken. 
More  than  6,000  courses  are  available  from  pre-high 
school  through  college  level. 

Degrees  for  Soldiers.  One  of  the  newer  Army  pro- 
grams to  advance  the  soldier’s  educational  level  is  the 


Degree  Completion  Program  for  Enlisted  Personnel. 

Geared  to  accommodate  as  many  as  500  students, 
the  program  sends  soldiers  to  civilian  colleges  on  a 
full-time  basis  to  complete  requirements  for  a bacca- 
laureate or  graduate  degree. 

To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must  be  able  to  complete 
requirements  within  12  months  for  a baccalaureate  and 
one  semester  or  two  quarters  for  a graduate  degree.  He 
must  have  a high  scholastic  aptitude,  be  a potential 
career  man,  and  have  not  less  than  one  or  more  than 
15  years  of  service.  These  requirements  are  spelled  out 
in  AR  621-5. 

While  attending  school,  the  soldier  receives  normal 
pay  and  allowances,  but  must  bear  all  other  expenses, 
including  tuition,  fees,  books  an4  travel.  Those  selected 
may  attend  the  accredited  American  college  or  uni- 
versity of  their  choice,  provided  the  school  meets  Army 
requirements. 

The  soldier/student  must  serve  two  years  on  active 
duty  after  completing  schooling. 

Under  another  program,  the  Army  will  send  the 
enlisted  soldier  to  a civilian  college  or  university  for 
a period  of  up  to  two  years  and  a degree  completion  is 
not  required. 

The  soldier  becomes  a full-time  student,  while  the 
Army  bears  all  tuition  expenses.  The  student  will  have 
no  military  duties.  He  will  be  assigned  to  a student 
detachment  at  the  Army  headquarters  nearest  the 
school.  If  married,  he  will  be  allowed  to  reside  with 
his  family  and  receive  full  pay  and  allowances.  If  a 
bachelor,  the  student  may  be  eligible  for  BAQ  allow- 
ances. Any  student,  married  or  single,  may  be  allowed 
up  to  $100  for  additional  expenses,  such  as  books. 

To  apply,  the  soldier  must  be  on  active  duty  for  a 
minimum  of  two  years  and  he  must  have  completed 
one.  He  must  be  recommended  by  his  unit  commander 
and  endorsed  by  the  next  higher  commander,  have  a 
minimum  of  a National  Agency  Check  prior  to  selec- 
tion, and  must  complete  schooling  before  his  35th 
birthday.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  age  requirement 
may  be  waived. 

The  soldier  must  have  a minimum  profile  of  2 in 
all  categories  except  S (psychiatric).  That  must  be 
number  1.  The  potential  student  should  have  a mini- 
mum GT  area  score  of  120  and  must  be  a high  school 
graduate  or  its  equivalent. 
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And,  of  course,  the  soldier  must  be  of  excellent 
character  and  bearing,  one  who  would  reflect  credit 
on  the  United  States  Army  if  selected  to  attend  a 
civilian  school. 

With  his  application,  which  is  on  DA  Form  2086-R, 
the  soldier  must  send  a transcript  of  all  academic 
records  after  elementary  level  and/or  a copy  of  USAFI 
test  reports  used  for  any  equivalency  certificate. 

The  applicant  must  submit  a Standard  Form  88 — 
Report  of  Medical  Examination — and  results  of  college 
comprehensive  tests  unless  he  has  completed  one  or 
more  years  at  an  accredited  college  or  university. 

After  evaluation  by  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
applicant  will  be  placed  in  one  of  five  categories: 
Excellent,  Good,  Acceptable,  Conditional,  Poor. 

If  Poor,  the  application  will  immediately  be  returned 
to  the  applicant.  If  accepted,  the  soldier  will  be  sent  an 
application  for  the  school  the  Army  selects. 

After  he  is  accepted,  then — and  only  then — will  the 
soldier  have  to  extend,  reenlist  or  otherwise  amend  his 
enlistment.  He  must  agree  to  serve  two  years  for  each 
year  of  schooling. 

In  other  words,  reup  for  three  to  take  six — depend- 
ing on  whether  the  student  desires  to  attend  school  for 
one  calendar  year  or  two.  Maximum  time  the  Army 
will  send  a soldier  to  school  under  this  plan  is  two 
calendar  years. 

Subject  areas  for  Fiscal  Years  1967  and  1968  are 
business,  all  types  of  engineering,  automatic  data 
processing,  criminology,  languages  and  medical  studies. 

If  the  area  of  study  does  not  pertain  to  the  primary 
MOS  of  the  student/soldier,  he  may  lose  any  pro- 
ficiency pay  he  is  scheduled  to  receive  during  the 
school  period. 

With  the  student’s  consent,  he  can  be  accepted  for 
a field  other  than  his  first  choice. 

Department  of  the  Army  is  currently  sending  more 
than  100  enlisted  soldiers  a year  to  civilian  schools 
under  this  program.  Further  details  can  be  found  in 
AR  350-200. 

A similar  program  is  also  available  for  officers. 

Language-Learning  Opportunities.  One  of  the  most 
popular  and  important  fields  of  study  in  the  Army 
today  is  foreign  language  training.  This  can  be  attained 
through  group  study,  USAFI,  overseas  service  schools, 
civilian  colleges  and  universities  and  the  Defense 
Language  Institute. 

The  Defense  Language  Institute,  because  of  its 
intensive  methods  of  training,  naturally  turns  out  the 
more  polished  language  student.  (See  “Oh  Say  Can 
You  Speak?”,  August  1966  Digest.)  Largest  DLI 
activity  is  the  West  Coast  Branch  located  in  Monterey, 
California.  Soldiers  can  apply  if  they  meet  certain 
requirements.  Again,  consult  your  education  adviser 
or  unit  commander. 

G.l.  Bill.  Latest  wrinkle  affecting  Army  education  is 
the  new  GI  Bill,  under  which  the  soldier  will  receive 
educational  assistance  if  he  has  served  on  active  duty 
since  31  January  1955.  And  you  don’t  have  to  be 


discharged  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Students  attending  school  full-time  with  no  depend- 
ents receive  $100;  one  dependent,  $125;  two  or  more 
dependents,  $150.  Students  attending  school  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  receive  $75  with  no  dependents, 
$95  with  one,  $115  with  two  or  more.  Students  attend- 
ing one-half  time  receive  $50  with  no  dependents,  $65 
with  one,  and  $75  with  two  or  more.  Students  attending 
less  than  half-time  receive  payments  computed  at  the 
rate  of  established  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  or  $100 
per  month  for  a full  time  course,  whichever  is  less. 

All  payments  are  made  monthly.  If  the  student  re- 
quests GI  Bill  assistance  while  on  active  duty,  he  re- 
ceives the  same  as  he  would  for  less  than  half-time 
study. 

Again,  consult  your  education  adviser  for  details. 

Soldiers  can  also  enhance  their  education  through 
attending  an  NCO  academy  or  an  Officer  Candidate 
School.  Check  with  your  career  counselor  or  unit 
commander  for  details  or  see  the  May  1966  Army 
Digest. 

Statistics  show  that  Army  personnel,  fully  aware  of 
the  value  of  education,  are  taking  advantage  of  what’s 
offered  in  the  service.  During  Fiscal  Year  1966,  41,904 
Army  members  achieved  high  school  completion  or 
its  equivalency  through  the  General  Educational  De- 
velopment program.  In  addition,  12,137  enlisted  men 
achieved  eighth  grade  equivalency  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

At  the  college  level,  47,767  courses  were  completed 
by  military  personnel  at  civilian  colleges  and  universities 
with  tuition  assistance  provided  by  the  Army.  College- 
level  group  study  classes  USAFI  sponsored  by  Army 
Education  Centers  were  completed  by  4,085  soldiers. 

The  Army  is  advancing  rapidly  toward  its  goal  of 
having  all  enlisted  men  possess  at  least  a high  school 
education.  Currently,  77.1  percent  of  all  enlisted  sol- 
diers have  reached  this  educational  level. 

Why  does  the  Army  take  the  trouble  to  educate 
its  men  so  thoroughly? 

Perhaps  Sergeant  Major  Grady  Trainor,  a Korean 
War  and  Vietnam  veteran,  can  best  answer  that.  Ser- 
geant Major  Trainor  was  recently  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  for  gallantry  in  action  in  Vietnam  when  he  risked 
his  life  to  help  12  of  his  wounded  men  to  safety. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  personally  awarded  him 
the  Silver  Star. 

The  Sergeant  Major  considers  education  the  reason 
why  today’s  soldier  is  the  best  in  history: 

“A  man  cannot  absorb  unless  he  has  enough  edu- 
cation to  be  able  to  absorb  more.  Today,  the  training 
can  be  stepped  up  so  that  a man  can  learn  many  more 
things  than  he  could  during  the  Korean  War.  Pre- 
viously, training  had  to  be  at  a lower  level.  Today,  it 
can  be  stepped  up  so  that  the  soldier  can  learn  more 
in  a shorter  period  of  time  and  as  a result  is  a much 
better  soldier  in  combat.” 

The  entire  Army  Education  Program  is  dedicated 
to  this  end. 
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What’s  New 
in  USAPI 


USAFI,  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute,  is  going  modern — 
but  it’s  nothing  new.  Since  its  be- 
ginning in  1942,  it  has  constantly 
kept  pace  with  the  ever-changing 
world  of  education. 

In  fact,  USAFI  makes  it  a policy 
to  give  each  of  its  200-plus  courses 
a thorough  study  at  least  every  two 
years  to  insure  that  it’s  up-to-date 
and  effective.  New  courses  and 
methods  of  study  are  continually 
being  added  to  its  program,  while 
obsolete  courses  are  dropped. 

Courses  added  to  the  USAFI 
curriculum  since  July  are  introduc- 
tory mathematics,  earth  science  I 
and  II,  college  mathematics  I and 
II,  geophysics,  oceanography,  in- 
termediate German  I and  II,  inter- 
mediate Spanish  I and  II,  quality 
control,  computer  technology,  me- 
teorology and  safety. 

Revised  language  courses  since 
July  include  French,  Spanish,  Ko- 
rean, German,  Chinese,  and  Italian. 
Newly  added  is  Vietnamese. 

Many  new  courses  are  adopted 
as  a result  of  USAFI’s  mission  of 
offering  “subjects  normally  taught 
at  civilian  academic  institutions.” 
Courses  at  high  school,  college  and 
technical  levels  are  selected  upon 
recommendation  of  a panel  of  na- 
tionally recognized  civilian  subject 
matter  specialists. 

Keeping  abreast  of  civilian  edu- 
cation facilities  requires  constant 
changes  in  study  methods  and  sub- 
jects. 

USAFI  meets  this  challenge  in 
several  ways.  It  now  offers  a high 
school  course  in  economics  and  has 
revised  its  college  economics  courses 
to  keep  up  with  today’s  bustling 
business  world. 


It  is  offering  new  courses  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  mathematics. 
It  has  been  introducing  modern 
mathematical  practices  into  studies 
and  tests  with  greater  emphasis  on 
algebra  and  geometry. 

And,  as  in  today’s  schools,  USAFI 
has  been  stressing  the  “concept” 
approach  in  many  courses  with 
special  emphasis  on  creativeness. 

One  example  of  its  modern  ap- 
proach is  a programmed  course  in 
beginning  algebra  in  which  no  les- 
sons are  submitted  to  USAFI  for 
grading.  The  student  simply  works 
through  his  programmed  textbook 
until  he  feels  prepared  to  take  the 
prescribed  tests.  This  is  being  con- 
ducted on  an  experimental  basis. 

USAFI  also  also  strives  to  use  the 
most  modern  equipment  available. 
Use  of  recording  tapes  for  language 
studies  is  one  example. 

One  of  the  newest  developments 
at  USAFI  headquarters  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  is  its  Automatic  Data 
Processing  system.  Now  computers 
handle  much  of  the  paper-shuffling 
involved  in  the  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents, maintaining  students’  rec- 
ords, scoring  of  test  results  and 
reporting  educational  achievements 
of  students  to  civilian  accrediting 
agencies  for  evaluation. 

Still  USAFI  relies  on  person-to- 
person  correspondence  for  its  per- 
sonal advisement  service.  Individual 
service  rates  high  in  importance. 
Although  education  advisers  in 
Army  posts  all  over  the  world  can 
handle  most  of  the  students’  prob- 
lems and  questions,  many  have  to 
be  directed  to  USAFI  headquarters. 
In  1965,  USAFI  sent  out  more  than 
87,000  replies  by  letter. — SP5  Duke 
Richard.  ^ 


USAFl’s  mission:  to  provide 

common  services  and  materials 
by  which  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  may  supplement,  for  mem- 
bers of  their  commands,  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  subjects 
normally  taught  in  civilian  aca- 
demic institutions,  in  order  that 
the  individual  may  render  efficient 
service  in  his  present  assignment, 
increase  his  capabilities  for  assum- 
ing greater  responsibility,  and 
satisfy  his  intellectual  desires. 


* * * 


USAFI  offers  two  distinct  edu- 
cation programs:  first,  the  pro- 
gram of  courses  developed  by  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and, 
second,  the  participating  college 
and  university  program,  in  which 
some  6,000  courses  are  offered 
through  forty-five  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Under  the  latter  pro- 
gram, universities  under  govern- 
ment contract  develop  and  provide 
the  educational  materials  and  guide 
the  student  through  the  course; 
the  serviceman  pays  for  the  course 
materials,  and  USAFI  pays  for 
the  lesson  service. 


* * * 


Since  USAFI  started  operation 
in  April  1942,  6,527,700  enroll- 
ments have  been  processed  through 
the  Institute,  and  some  two  mil- 
lion General  Educational  De- 
velopment (GED)  certificates  of 
completion  have  been  issued. 
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Significant  changes  in  the 
West  Point  curriculum 


The  Academy 


LTC  Arthur  H.  Blair  and  LTC  James  R.  Kintz 


SINCE  its  founding  in  1802,  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  has  had  the  mission  of  preparing 
dedicated  officers  for  careers  in  the  Regular  Army. 

During  the  Academy’s  formative  years,  courses  of 
study  were  vocationally  oriented,  but  gradually  these 
were  transformed  into  a more  formalized  curriculum 
which  included  scientific  and  technical  subjects  as  well 
as  a modern  foreign  language. 

By  1817  the  Military  Academy  had  become  an 
engineering  school  whose  graduates  served  the  Nation 
as  civil  engineers,  educators  in  scientific  fields,  and 
military  engineers.  In  1866  the  Academy  began  to  shift 
from  its  predominantly  engineering  orientation,  but 
still  continued  an  emphasis  in  scientific  disciplines. 

After  World  War  I,  under  the  Superintendency  of 
General  MacArthur,  this  trend  continued,  for  as  Mac- 
Arthur  said,  “.  . . changed  conditions  . . . require  a . . . 
type  of  officer  . . . possessing  all  of  the  cardinal  military 
virtues  of  yore,  but  possessing  an  intimate  understand- 
ing of  the  mechanics  of  human  feelings,  a comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  world  and  national  affairs,  and  a liberal- 
ization of  conception  which  amounts  to  a change  in 
his  psychology  of  command.”  The  curriculum  was 
broadened  in  the  liberal  arts  area,  so  that  by  1933 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  courses  were  in  non- 
technical fields. 

Today’s  curriculum  is  the  result  of  a comprehensive 
study  conducted  during  the  past  eight  years,  designed 
to  meet  the  changing  requirements  in  the  professional 
development  of  modern  military  leaders. 

To  give  each  cadet  a solid  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  skills  upon  which  he  can  build  his  career  as  a 
Regular  Army  officer,  the  Academy  has  developed  a 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  ARTHUR  H.  BLAIR  is  Assistant  to  the  Dean  for 
Research  and  Analysis,  and  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JAMES  R.  KINTZ  is 
Chief,  Office  of  Research,  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 


core  curriculum  which  provides  a general  education  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  opportunity  for  a moderate 
amount  of  concentration  is  made  available  through  the 
elective  program.  Advanced,  accelerated,  and  honors 
courses  are  provided  for  the  more  capable  students. 

To  round  out  the  core,  or  prescribed  curriculum, 
each  cadet  chooses  a minimum  of  four  electives.  This 
provides  an  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  his  individual 
interests  and  to  examine  a subject  area  to  a greater 
depth. 

About  60  percent  of  the  cadet’s  time  is  spent  in  the 
Mathematics-Science-Engineering  fields  and  about  40 
per  cent  in  the  Social  Sciences-Humanities.  The  cur- 
riculum is  designed  in  part  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Army’s  graduate  schooling  program.  Currently  well 
over  50  percent  of  the  Academy’s  graduates  attend 
graduate  schools;  and  of  these,  nearly  70  percent 
pursue  courses  in  the  Mathematics-Science-Engineering 
areas. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  developments  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  integration  of  computer 
science  into  the  academic  programs,  along  with  the 
use  of  computer-assisted  instruction.  The  Military 
Academy  received  its  first  computer  in  1959;  since 
then  a complete  computer  center  has  been  established. 
The  center  trains  instructors,  assists  in  the  presentation 
of  instruction,  monitors  cadet  special  projects,  maintains 
a reference  library,  provides  technical  assistance  to 
instructors  and  cadets,  and  conducts  research  in  com- 
puter science  education. 

Each  cadet  receives  instruction  in  two  computer 
languages  and  is  required  to  solve  problems  using  the 
computers.  In  addition,  major  emphasis  is  given  to 
using  the  computer  as  an  in-class  aid  to  instruction  in 
non-computer  subjects. 
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Cadets  devote  about  60  percent  of  time  to  scientific  studies;  above,  one 
works  on  an  individual  chemistry  project.  Right,  the  new  library  contains 
more  than  255,000  volumes  plus  periodicals,  audio-visual  materials. 
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New  closed  circuit  instructional  television  is  used  as  supplement  Foreign  language  laboratory  helps  the  student  compare 
to  conventional  classroom  teaching  facilities.  his  own  pronunciation  with  that  of  expert. 


One  of  the  newest  innovations  is  closed  circuit 
instructional  television.  The  Academy  uses  television 
as  a supplement  to  conventional  classroom  instruction. 
Facilities  include  a well-equipped  studio  and  control 
room  with  three  cameras,  three  videotape  recorders,  a 
slide  and  film  chain  for  projection  of  motion  pictures 
and  slides,  and  associated  technical  and  test  equipment. 
A distribution  system  carries  programs  into  over  200 
classrooms  and  the  Library.  Large-screen  projected 
television  is  available  in  two  large  lecture  halls. 


In  support  of  the  entire  academic  program,  the  new 
USMA  Library  contains  over  255,000  volumes,  with 
subscriptions  to  more  than  1,100  periodicals  and  40 
domestic  and  foreign  newspapers.  Audio-visual  ma- 
terials include  approximately  3,000  records  and  tapes. 

As  it  has  for  the  past  164  years,  the  Military  Acad- 
emy continues  to  advance  programs  of  education  and 
training  designed  to  prepare  top  quality  military  leaders 
for  the  Army  of  the  future. 
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Adoption  of  Haines  Board  proposals 
introduces  a 

New  Look  in 


Army  Officer  Education 


By  July  1967,  many  of  the  findings  of  the  Haines 
Board  will  be  woven  into  the  Army’s  officer  education 
program,  now  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
ruled  on  most  of  the  74  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  board.  (See  “Trends  in  Army  Schools,”  August 
1966  ARMY  DIGEST.) 

The  study  group  named  after  its  president,  Lieuten- 
ant General  Ralph  E.  Haines,  Jr.,  was  formed  to  ex- 
amine the  Army  system  of  educating  and  training  its 
officers  through  the  next  decade.  Composed  of  general 
and  field  grade  officers  representing  major  CONUS 
commands  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  General 
Staff,  the  group  was  assisted  by  representatives  of  grad- 
uate level  military  and  civilian  institutions. 

While  seven  of  the  board’s  74  recommendations  were 
withheld  for  further  study,  48  were  approved. 

One  of  those  withheld  for  additional  study  was:  That 
the  period  of  obligated  service  for  other  than  Regular 
Army  officers  (except  doctors  and  dentists)  be  in- 
creased to  three  years,  and  the  period  for  Regular  Army 
officers  (except  U.S.  Military  Academy  graduates)  be 
increased  to  four  years. 

Among  the  recommendations  approved  are: 

■ That  a program  be  established  for  selected  en- 
listed men  to  complete  undergraduate  schooling  in 
particular  fields  required  by  the  Army,  followed  by  at- 
tendance at  Officer  Candidate  School. 

■ That  formal  officer  specialist  training  programs 
be  established  in  the  fields  of  Operations  Research, 
Systems  Analysis  and  Automatic  Data  Processing. 

■ That  as  soon  as  practicable,  common-type  auto- 
matic data  processing  specialist  training  be  concen- 
trated at  a single  Army  facility. 

■ That  attendance  at  command  and  staff  colleges 
and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  be  equated  for  the 
purpose  of  career  progression,  and  that  Army  officers 


normally  be  selected  to  attend  only  one. 

■ That  officers  will  attend  the  advanced  course  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  becoming  captains.  Majors 
and  lieutenant  colonels  with  nine  to  16  years  service 
will  attend  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
course.  Waiver  authority  will  be  given  to  career  branch 
chiefs  when  an  officer  is  denied  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend because  of  non-availability  during  his  eligible 
years,  with  emphasis  on  use  of  this  waiver  authority 
for  worthy  cases. 

■ That  the  Army  War  College  establish  an  exten- 
sion course  program  for  officers  of  all  components. 

■ That  the  intelligence  orientation  and  career  (ad- 
vanced) courses  presently  conducted  at  the  Army  In- 
telligence and  Army  Security  Agency  Schools  be  com- 
bined and  taught  as  single  courses  at  the  Army  Intelli- 
gence School  and  that  the  two  schools  merge  at  a fu- 
ture date. 

■ That  branch  career  and  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  associate  courses  be  replaced  by  mobiliza- 
tion courses,  designed  to  train  Reserve  Component  offi- 
cers not  on  active  duty  through  a combination  of  resi- 
dent and  non-resident  instruction,  and  used  to  train  all 
components  on  a resident  basis  during  mobilization. 

■ That  electives  be  introduced  at  various  levels  of 
career  schooling  for  intellectual  challenge,  diversity,  and 
an  opportunity  for  study  in  depth  in  certain  areas. 

AR  350-5  will  be  modified  in  conformity  with  de- 
cisions on  the  other  recommendations  of  the  board. 
The  new  AR  350-5  is  programmed  for  the  current 
quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  67.  Department  of  the  Army 
directives  assigning  specific  responsibilities  for  the  exe- 
cution of  approved  recommendations  have  been  for- 
warded to  appropriate  commands  and  agencies. 

— SP5  Duke  Richard  W 
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Subversion  Zeros  In — 

The  Target 


GORGEOUS  GIRLS — excitement — thrills — adven- 
ture— more  gorgeous  girls — as  007  teams  up  with 
Agent  86  and  the  Man  from  U.N.C.L.E.  to  thwart 
the  dastardly  enemy  agents,  coupling  intrepid  coolness 
with  fantastic  weaponry. 

That’s  the  way  they  do  it  in  the  movies,  TV  and 
novels.  The  business  of  spy  and  counter  spy  is  made 
to  appear  challenging,  romantic,  an  honorable  way  of 
life.  In  real  life  it  may  be  challenging,  but  it  is  far 
from  romantic  and  often  it  isn’t  even  exciting.  Often  it 
is  just  plain  sordid. 

As  for  the  man  who  sells  out  his  own  country,  he 
disappears  down  a lonesome  road  paved  with  fear, 
friendless  frustration,  hopelessness,  usually  ending 
his  days  with  bitterness  in  an  alien  environment. 

All  this  being  true,  just  why  do  people  agree  to  spy 
for  our  country’s  enemies? 

Why  do  they  leave  their  own  country  for  life  in  a 
police  state? 

Why,  in  brief,  do  men  become  traitors? 

Answers  to  these  questions  as  they  affect  U.  S.  Army 
members  have  been  sought  through  an  intensive 
analysis  and  study  of  cases  of  espionage,  subversive 
activity  and  defection.  The  study,  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence, 
brought  to  light  many  interesting  facts — some  of  them 
surprising.  Whether  the  same  facts  would  hold  true 
for  U.  S.  civilians  who  have  engaged  in  traitorous 
activities  is  not  known,  but  probably  the  manners  in 
which  enemy  agents  induce  civilians  to  defect  would 
have  many  parallels. 

One  surprise  was  the  explosion  of  the  widely  held 
idea  that  pressure  on  persons  born  in  Communist  Bloc 
countries — or  who  may  still  have  blood  relatives  or 
other  strong  ties  there — was  effective.  Of  all  known 
cases  of  U.  S.  Army  member  involvement,  the  study 
showed  that  “in  no  known  case  has  an  individual  with 
foreign  ties  been  successfully  coerced  to  reveal  classified 
information  to  a hostile  intelligence  service  by  reason 
of  these  ties.”  Such  pressure,  however,  may  be  effective 


in  civilian  cases. 

It  is  true  that  some  aliens  in  the  Army  have  defected 
— but  the  urge  to  return  to  a more  familiar  environ- 
ment has  in  all  cases  been  a secondary  rather  than  a 
primary  reason,  the  study  showed.  Of  the  total  defec- 
tions by  U.  S.  Army  personnel  since  World  War  II 
(not  including  those  who  refused  repatriation  after 
Korea),  19.5  percent  were  foreign  born.  Most  of 
these  had  been  alien  enlistees  under  the  Lodge  Act 
which  went  into  effect  in  1950. 

What  of  the  other  80.5  percent,  then?  They  were  all 
American  born,  raised,  educated.  But  their  histories 
showed  they  knew  very  little  about  life  under  a Com- 
munist regime.  They  were  not  converted  to  Com- 
munism before  their  action.  They  were  not  highly 
politically  motivated.  They  were  not  motivated  by  a 
burning  dedication  to  the  downfall  of  their  own 
country.  They  were  not  interested  in  ideology. 

They  were  just  simply  trapped. 

Trapped  by  their  own  conduct — or  misconduct. 
Case  after  case  has  revealed  that  misconduct  is  the 
greatest  security  weakness,  which  a clever,  ruthless 
enemy  detects  and  exploits  to  his  own  ends. 

Through  all  the  cases  runs  a common  denominator — 
lack  of  individual  self-control  (or  even  a temporary 
slippage)  which  leads  to  specific  problems — relations 
with  women  in  the  pay  of  a foreign  power,  drinking, 
gambling,  running  into  debt.  These  are  the  factors  that 
cause  disciplinary  problems  within  a command.  All 
too  often  the  immature  individual,  who  feels  he  is 
being  pushed  beyond  his  own  powers  of  self-control, 
winds  up  being  ripe  for  a subtle  or  even  direct  approach 
by  an  enemy  agent. 

While  the  study  showed  that  pressure  on  those  with 
foreign  connections  have  been  unsuccessful,  it  is  true 
that  a majority  of  American-born  defectors  did  have 
“foreign  connections”— mistresses  or  girl  friends  who 
may  have  accompanied  them  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
But  even  so,  girl-chasing  wasn’t  the  basic  reason  for 
the  defection.  The  basic  reason  in  practically  every  case 
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was  that  the  individual  was  trying  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  his  personal  misconduct.  Sometimes  these 
consequences  have  been  impending  disciplinary  ac- 
tion, marital  problems  caused  by  taking  a mistress,  or 
pressing  bills  caused  by  overextending  one’s  credit. 

IN  ANY  EVENT,  no  matter  what  the  motivation, 
foreign  agents  are  ready  and  able  to  exploit  the  weak- 
ness of  the  individual.  At  least  20  percent  of  foreign 
agent  assignments  is  devoted  to  spotting  potential  re- 
cruits and  assessing  their  weaknesses. 

Is  a man  in  debt?  He’s  offered  money.  Is  his  weak- 
ness women?  The  agents  see  that  he  has  a soft  feminine 
shoulder  on  which  to  pour  out  his  troubles.  Is  he  a 
homosexual?  The  agents  provide  company.  Is  he  con- 
cealing misconduct?  He’s  threatened  with  disclosures. 
Has  he  got  himself  on  a drug  kick?  He’s  supplied  with 
more  until  he  really  has  the  monkey  on  his  back  and 
can’t  disentangle  himself. 

And  so  the  man  is  led  into  personal  tragedy.  Of  the 
U.  S.  Army  personnel  who  have  defected,  more  than 
half  have  returned,  despite  the  fact  that  they  faced 
trial  for  desertion  and  disgrace.  If  they  had  thought 
things  out,  if  they  had  sought  consultation,  if  they  had 
been  able  to  face  up  to  their  original  troubles — surely 
not  so  bad  as  what  they  face  on  return — they  would 
have  saved  themselves  from  traitorous  actions. 

All  of  this  brings  up  a fundamental  point.  What  can 
commanders  do  to  prevent  defection,  espionage,  in 
their  own  commands?  Certainly  if  the  personal  prob- 
lems of  the  individual  are  apparent  to  an  enemy  agent, 
they  must  have  been  equally  apparent  to  the  indi- 
vidual’s unit.  The  behavior  patterns  of  potential  defec- 
tors are  detectable  and  should  be  open  to  preventive 
measures. 

The  fact  that  a man  may  have  been  cleared  for  the 
highest  security  category  should  not  lull  commanders 
into  ignoring  signs  that  the  same  man  may  be  on  the 
downward  path  to  defection.  The  greatest  security 
threat  is  the  good  man  who  has  turned  sour. 

Hostile  intelligence  detects  these  weaknesses  from 
the  outside  and  moves  in  to  exploit  them.  With  proper 
command  action,  U.  S.  commanders  can  detect  indi- 
vidual weaknesses  and  problems  of  their  personnel 
and  take  steps  to  prevent  their  exploitation. 


IN  ADDITION  to  Circular  380-1,  two  films  and  a 
pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Armed  Forces 
Information  and  Education  are  available  to  inform 
servicemen  of  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  set  by  for- 
eign intelligence  agents.  The  films  are  “Espionage 
Target — You!”  (29  minutes)  and  “Confidentially 
Yours”  (30  minutes).  The  pamphlet  “Enemy  Agents 
and  You”  (DA  Pam  355-15)  is  illustrated  by  cartoon- 
ist Herb  Gardner. 


Supervisors,  military  and  civilian,  must  be  alert  to 
this  threat.  Even  in  those  instances  where  the  defector 
or  spy  had  not  been  approached  but  volunteered  his 
services  to  a foreign  agent  (as  occurred  in  at  least  two 
well-known  instances,  with  the  men  involved  now 
serving  prison  terms)  the  signs  were  there. 

WHAT  are  the  signs  that  should  tip  off  commanders 
that  the  individual  is  a potential  security  risk? 

In  all  cases,  spies  and  defectors  alike,  the  study 
revealed  that  these  factors,  singly  or  in  combination, 
were  present — 

y excessive  indebtedness  or  recurring  financial  dif- 
ficulties— 

y homosexual,  criminal  or  immoral  conduct — 
y excessive  drinking  or  use  of  narcotics — 
y unexplainable  affluence — 

y questionable  or  unauthorized  contact  with  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  government  or  agencies — 
y repetitive  absence  without  leave — 
y mental  or  emotional  instability. 

The  study  showed  that,  in  nearly  every  case,  these 
indicators  were  observable  and  were  well  known  to 
somebody.  Often  they  were  a matter  of  official  record. 

A more  detailed  statement  based  on  these  cases  has 
been  issued  by  Department  of  the  Army  as  Circular 
380-1.  According  to  the  Circular,  commanders  already 
have  the  authority  to  take  prompt  action  in  instances 
where  the  indicators  exist,  under  authority  of  DA  Mes- 
sage 949554,  26  December  1963.  The  Chief  of  Staff 
has  directed  that  when  such  indicators  are  apparent, 
commanders  must  take  action  to  suspend  the  individ- 
ual’s access  to  classified  information.  If  in  an  oversea 
area,  the  individual  is  to  be  returned  to  continental 
United  States — even  without  prior  Department  of  the 
Army  approval  if  the  situation  warrants. 

Constant  observation  is  called  for  at  all  levels  to 
provide  continuing  evaluation  of  individual  character 
weaknesses  that  are  threats  to  security.  Discussion  of 
personal  and  official  problems  with  supervisors  and 
commanders  is  recommended  to  help  the  individual 
put  those  problems  in  proper  perspective.  Counselling 
the  potential  defector  on  sane  courses  of  action  hope- 
fully may  enable  him  to  steer  clear  of  “ill-conceived, 
personal  decisions  which  can  only  lead  to  tragedy.”  '!Ur 
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General  of  the  Army  Mac  Arthur 
As  Remembered 

"Comradeship” 

Is  What  the  General 
Called  it 

Will  Green 


HOW  does  a man  come  to  be 
closely  associated  with  one  of  the 
prominent  figures  of  modern  his- 
tory? For  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
George  C.  Yount,  food  service  in- 
structor in  the  Quartermaster  School 
at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  it  grew  out 
of  one  of  those  incidental  encoun- 
ters that  sometimes  change  a man’s 
whole  life. 

Yount  was  in  Tokyo  during  the 
final  days  of  World  War  II,  and 
had  been  assigned  as  mess  sergeant 
to  feed  410  enlisted  men  without 
an  officer  in  charge.  He  ran  out  of 
food  and  went  to  the  headquarters 
commandant  for  help.  As  they 
talked,  the  commandant  asked,  “Do 
you  know  who’s  looking  after  Gen- 
eral MacArthur — who’s  cooking  for 
him?”  Yount  replied  that  he  did 
not.  The  commandant  ordered,  “Get 
a jeep  and  get  over  there!  And 
don’t  you  leave!” 

Mr.  Yount  didn’t  leave  General 
MacArthur.  He  stayed  for  19  years. 

With  considerable  civilian  back- 
ground in  cooking,  Yount  entered 
military  service  from  California  in 
May  1943.  He  left  the  states  for 
Australia  the  following  October. 
There  he  was  assigned  to  general 
headquarters  of  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific Area  command  as  a company 
cook.  Later  assignments  took  him 
to  New  Guinea,  Leyte,  Luzon  and 
Manila. 

Late  in  August  1945,  Yount  left 

WILl  GREEN  is  on  the  staff  of  Public  Infor- 
mation Office,  Fort  Lee,  Virginia. 
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the  Philippines  for  the  Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama  area  of  Japan,  an  assignment 
that  led  to  his  memorable  associa- 
tion with  General  MacArthur.  He 
began  his  years  of  “faithful  com- 
radeship” (in  the  General’s  words) 
in  September  1945,  and  stayed  with 
him  in  Japan  until  his  departure  in 
April  1951. 

When  General  MacArthur  moved 
to  New  York  soon  afterward,  Mr. 
Yount  served  as  a member  of  his 
personal  staff  until  the  General’s 
death  13  years  later.  In  1965,  he 
came  to  Fort  Lee. 

What  are  Mr.  Yount’s  impres- 
sions of  General  MacArthur  after 
so  lengthy  an  association?  The  Gen- 
eral, he  says,  was  every  inch  the 
great  man  Americans  think  of  him 
as  being.  His  judgment  was  superla- 
tive; his  mind  razor-sharp;  and  his 
recollection  of  persons,  places  and 
events  phenomenal. 

A man  of  innate  dignity,  he  was 
mild-mannered  and  soft-spoken.  Yet 
he  was  exacting.  Mr.  Yount  says, 
“He  never  repeated  an  order.  You 
were  expected  to  do  it — and  do  it 
correctly — the  first  time.” 

The  General’s  characteristic  calm- 
ness and  composure,  Yount  is  con- 
vinced, were  the  result  of  rigid 
self-discipline.  On  one  occasion,  in 
Japan,  an  overly-emotional  Japa- 
nese woman  opened  his  car  door 
and  rushed  in  to  embrace  him.  His 
aide  prevented  her  reaching  him, 
but  the  General  remained  com- 
pletely unruffled. 


CW4  Yount  passes  on  to  others  cook- 
ing skills  that  won  him  association  with 
GA  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Another  time,  a Japanese  ap- 
proached him  with  what  appeared 
to  be  an  unsheathed  sword.  The 
General  never  moved  a muscle  as 
military  police  quickly  seized  the 
man.  The  “weapon”  turned  out  to 
be  a wooden  replica  of  a Samurai 
sword  which  was  being  offered  as 
a gift. 

General  MacArthur  believed  in 
keeping  physically  fit.  He  walked 
about  his  spacious  living  room  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  for  three  hours 
each  day,  often  choosing  a walking 
stick  from  his  large  collection. 

What  were  the  General’s  tastes 
in  food? 

“They  were  hardy  but  simple,” 
says  Mr.  Yount.  “For  breakfast  he 
ate  two  three-minute  eggs,  three 
slices  of  crisp  bacon,  two  pieces  of 
toast,  a half-grapefruit,  and  tea  with 
fresh  lime.  He  once  told  me  he  had 
eaten  the  same  breakfast  for  50 
years.”  For  a main  meal,  the  Gen- 
eral was  especially  fond  of  chicken. 
He  relished  desserts. 

“Spanish  cream  was  a great  fa- 
vorite,” Mr.  Yount  comments.  “I 
often  prepared  it  myself.  I loved  to 
serve  it  to  him.”  'JU' 


To  The 

General’s  Taste 

One  of  General  MacArthur’s 
choice  desserts,  Spanish  cream  is 
delicious  yet  easy  to  make.  Mr. 
Yount  used  the  following  recipe 
(from  the  Good  Housekeeping 
Cook  Book): 

1 envelope  un-  3 egg s,  separated 
flavored  gelatin  3 cups  milk 
M cup  granulated  1 teasp.  vanilla 
sugar  extract 

% teasp.  salt  % cup  granulated 

sugar 

1.  In  double-boiler  top,  mix 
gelatine,  14  cup  sugar,  salt. 
Stir  in  egg  yolks;  then  slowly 
stir  in  milk.  Cook  over  boil- 
ing water,  stirring,  until  mix- 
ture coats  spoon. 

2.  Refrigerate  mixture  until 
slightly  thicker  than  unbeaten 
egg  white.  Stir  in  vanilla. 
Beat  egg  whites  until  they 
form  moist  peaks  when  beater 
is  raised;  gradually  add  14 
cup  sugar,  beating  until  stiff. 
Fold  in  gelatin  mixture. 

3.  Leave  in  bowl;  or  turn  into 
12  individual  molds  or  cus- 
tard cups.  Refrigerate  until 
set. 
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Save  Trouble 


Know  Your 


ARMY  DIGEST 


Customs  Laws 


Captain  Francis  W.  Keenan 

IGNORANCE  of  the  law  is  no  excuse,  so  it  is  to  the 
serviceman’s  own  benefit  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
customs  laws.  The  many  useful  and  exotic  items  that 
can  be  purchased  overseas — cameras,  tape  recorders, 
articles  of  clothing  or  souvenirs — can  become  a source 
of  major  difficulty  to  the  service  man  sending  them  to 
friends  and  relatives  as  gifts  or  importing  them  through 
U.S.  Customs  upon  return  to  the  states. 

Any  person  in  the  United  States  may  receive  gifts 
from  the  serviceman  stationed  anywhere  overseas  free 
of  customs  duty  provided  the  total  value  of  all  gift 
shipments  received  by  the  addressee  in  one  day  does 
not  exceed  ten  dollars.  Each  package  sent  should  be 
clearly  marked  GIFT  INCLOSED  on  the  outside,  with 
the  value  indicated.  Alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco 
products  are  not  included  in  this  exemption,  nor  are 
perfumes  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar. 

Recent  changes  in  the  Customs  Law  now  permit  a 
serviceman  serving  in  Vietnam  to  ship  home  $50  worth 
of  merchandise  duty  free  if  the  articles  were  purchased 
as  gifts  in  a military  exchange. 

Any  serviceman  returning  to  the  United  States  under 
government  orders  following  extended  duty  overseas  is 
allowed  free  entry  of  his  personal  and  household  effects 
including  automobiles.  Articles  taken  with  him  from  the 
United  States  do  not  need  to  be  declared  to  customs. 
If  an  article  taken  from  the  U.S.  has  been  repaired  in 
a foreign  country,  the  cost  of  repairs  should  be  listed 
on  the  declaration.  If  the  repaired  or  altered  article 
is  changed  sufficiently  to  become  a different  article,  it 
must  be  declared  at  its  full  value.  All  articles  acquired 
abroad  must  be  listed,  together  with  the  actual  prices 
paid,  on  a baggage  declaration  form.  If  you  acquired 
articles  other  than  by  purchase,  such  as  gifts,  you  should 
list  their  fair  market  value. 

These  provisions  also  apply  to  members  of  your 
family  who  resided  with  you  at  the  oversea  station. 
Generally  you  are  considered  to  be  returning  from 
extended  duty  oversea  following  an  assignment  abroad 
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of  at  least  140  days  of  continuous  duration.  Goods, 
including  gifts  for  relatives,  friends  and  foreign-made 
automobiles,  may  be  considered  “personal  and  house- 
hold effects”  provided  they  were  physically  in  your 
possession  while  on  active  duty  outside  the  United 
States.  Foreign-made  automobiles  purchased  abroad 
and  sent  home  before  Government  orders  are  issued, 
or  a car  purchased  and  not  in  your  possession  before 
you  leave  (merely  ordered  but  not  delivered)  will  not 
be  entitled  to  free  entry  as  a household  or  personal 
effect  under  the  law.  A copy  of  Government  orders 
along  with  a statement  claiming  free  entry  should  be 
inclosed  with  effects  sent  by  mail. 

Note  especially  that  there  are  special  rules  concern- 
ing the  importation  of  liquor.  The  serviceman  and 
members  of  his  family  who  resided  with  him  abroad 
may  each  import  one  wine  gallon  of  alcoholic  beverages 
provided:  (1)  the  beverages  physically  accompany  the 
serviceman  or  the  member  of  his  family  at  the  time  of 
arrival  in  the  United  States;  (2)  the  member  of  the 
serviceman’s  family  is  21  years  or  over  (the  serviceman 
is  exempt  from  this  age  requirement);  (3)  three  quarts 
of  the  gallon  were  distilled  or  manufactured  and  bottled 
in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions;  and  (4)  the 
person  requesting  free  entry  does  not  claim  the  customs 
exemption  for  alcoholic  beverages  as  a “returning  resi- 
dent.” 

A “tourist”  exemption  as  a “returning  resident”  may 
be  claimed  for  items  acquired  abroad  which  do  not 
meet  the  foregoing  requirements.  Articles  totalling  $100 
in  value  may  be  entered  free  of  duty,  subject  to  limita- 
tions on  liquors  and  cigars,  if:  (a)  they  physically  ac- 
company you  at  the  time  of  return;  (b)  they  were 
acquired  as  an  incident  of  your  trip;  (c)  they  are  for 
your  personal  or  household  use;  and  (d)  they  are 
properly  declared  to  customs.  Gifts  that  you  intend  to 
give  to  others  are  considered  “for  your  personal  or 
household  use”  and  may  be  included  in  this  exemption. 

Merchandise  acquired  abroad  may  be  sent  home  but 
cannot  be  included  in  your  customs  exemption  as  a 
“returning  resident”  since  they  do  not  accompany  you. 
Freight  and  express  packages  delivered  prior  to  your 
return  without  prior  arrangements  for  acceptance  will 
be  placed  in  storage  by  Customs  after  five  days  at  the 
expense  and  risk  of  the  owner.  Moreover,  duty  is 
charged  on  a percentage  basis  of  the  purchase  price 
of  such  items.  If  in  doubt,  check  with  the  U.S.  Consulate 


before  making  purchases,  particularly  if  traveling  in 
Far  Eastern  countries. 

There  are  certain  prohibitions  and  restrictions  apply- 
ing to  all  importations  regardless  of  the  exemptions 
listed.  Articles  such  as  lottery  tickets,  narcotics,  obscene 
and  seditious  printed  matter  and  switchblade  knives 
are  prohibited.  Any  foreign  article  which  bears  a trade- 
mark recorded  in  the  Treasury  Department  such  as 
perfumes,  cameras,  watches,  cannot  be  brought  into  the 
country  without  the  consent  of  the  trademark  owner. 
If  the  trademark  is  obliterated  or  destroyed,  however, 
there  is  no  restriction. 

The  importation  of  all  merchandise  originating  in 
Communist  China,  North  China,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  or  Cuba  is  prohibited  without  a United 
States  Treasury  license,  which  for  all  practical  purpose 
may  be  considered  unavailable.  The  importation  of 
many  commodities  traditionally  originating,  or  manu- 
factured, in  the  Chinese  mainland,  although  not  actually 
manufactured  there,  is  also  prohibited  without  a Treas- 
ury license.  Such  commodities  may  be  purchased  and 
imported,  if  a comprehensive  Certificate  of  Origin, 
issued  by  the  Hong  Kong  government,  is  obtained  at 
the  time  you  make  the  purchase.  The  serviceman  pur- 
chasing items  in  the  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong  would  be  well  advised  to  obtain  such  a certificate. 
If  the  required  Certificate  of  Origin  cannot  be  produced 
at  the  time  of  importation,  the  goods  are  liable  to 
seizure — and  you  will  lose  both  the  merchandise  and 
the  money  spent. 

As  an  indication  of  what  to  buy  with  rates  in  mind, 
remember  that  chinaware  is  possibly  one  of  the  most 
expensive  items  to  import,  with  duty  on  china  between 
45  and  60  percent  of  the  purchase  price.  Tape  recorders 
and  high  fidelity  accessories  generally  are  assessed  1 1.5 
percent  to  15  percent,  while  radios  bear  a duty  of  1 2Vi 
percent.  Unstrung  genuine  pearls  may  cost  only  three 
percent  duty;  unstrung  cultured  pearls  cost  only  five 
percent,  while  permanently  strung  pearls  can  cost  be- 
tween 24  and  55  percent.  Motion  picture  projectors 
bear  a duty  of  12  percent.  Cameras  average  between 
1 5 and  25  percent  duty. 

Customs  officials  are  well  aware  of  human  nature 
and  can  easily  spot  individuals  attempting  to  smuggle 
goods  into  the  United  States,  so  don’t  invite  trouble. 
Penalties  are  stiff  and  are  not  worth  the  small  “savings” 
realized  from  failing  to  declare  merchandise.  ^ 
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Generalist 
or  Specialist? 

Major  Isabelle  Biasini 


"Today’s  world  . . . imposes  insatiable  demands 
for  military  professionals  with  specialized  knowledge. 
T o stay  abreast,  much  less  stay  out  in  front,  the  Army 
must  maintain  a large  reservoir  of  technical  specialists. 
Their  knowledge,  spanning  the  total  social  and 
physical  sciences  spectrum,  is  needed  and  must  be 
recognized.  Individually  and  collectively, 
they  are  essential.” 

General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  in  " Opportunities  Unlimited” 
written  for  Army  Magazine  while  he  was 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations. 


TIME  WAS  when  the  Army  required  an  officer  to  be 
a “generalist” — a “jack  of  all  trades”  who  knew  every- 
thing about  everything.  But  with  the  advent  of  more 
sophisticated  weaponry,  extended  supply  lines  and  the 
world-wide  repercussions  of  many  military  actions,  the 
call  went  out  to  the  “specialist” — the  man  whose  ma- 
jor training  and  experience  covered  all  aspects  of  one 
particular  area.  The  Age  of  the  Specialist  is  still  with 
us  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  for  years  to  come. 

Now,  however,  the  Army  is  finding  that,  because  of 
the  competition  for  available  manpower,  officers  are 
needed  who  can  wear  both  the  shoes  of  a generalist  and 
the  hat  of  the  specialist.  The  Army  needs  the  trained 
soldier  who  can  function  efficiently  within  the  required 
scope  of  his  basic  branch  while,  at  the  same  time, 
qualify  as  the  specialist  trained  and  experienced  in  a 
specific  field. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  the  dual-talented  officer, 
the  Army  has  developed  certain  “specialist  programs” 
designed  to  develop  and  utilize  officers  who  are  par- 
ticularly well  qualified  in  certain  functional  areas.  While 
these  personnel  management  areas  are  of  critical  Army- 
wide importance,  they  do  not  fall  within  the  develop- 
ment patterns  of  any  single  career  branch. 

Six  specialist  programs  have  existed  for  several  years 
— Atomic  Energy,  Research  and  Development,  Logis- 
tics, Civil  Affairs,  Foreign  Area  Specialist  Training 
Program,  and  Information.  A seventh,  the  Army  Avia- 
tion Officer  Career  Program,  provides  opportunity  for 
officers  to  develop  specific  aviation  skills. 

The  recent  increased  demand  for  specialists  has 
caused  the  Army  to  refine  and  revitalize  existing  pro- 
grams as  well  as  to  develop  additional  programs  in 
other  critical  areas.  The  new  programs  evolved  to  meet 
needs  in  areas  of  intelligence,  automatic  data  process- 
ing, personnel  management,  procurement,  comptroller- 
ship  and  operations  research/systems  analysis. 

These  programs  highlight  the  vast  range  of  responsi- 
bilities assigned  to  the  Army  since  World  War  II.  To 
take  his  place  as  a professional  soldier,  the  officer  of 
today  must  help  shoulder  some  of  these  responsibilities. 
He  can  best  do  this  by  developing  a specialty  in  addi- 
tion to  branch  competence. 

MAJOR  ISABEL. E BIASINI,  Women's  Army  Corps,  is  a Personnel  Manage- 
ment Officer  in  Officer  Personnel  Directorate,  Office  of  Personnel  Opera- 
tions, Department  of  the  Army. 


How?  The  procedure  is  relatively  simple. 

Regulations  within  the  AR  614  series  set  forth  the 
specific  prerequisites  and  scope  of  each  program.  An 
officer  may  join  any  one  of  the  programs  by  applying 
through  his  immediate  superior  to  the  Chief  of  Person- 
nel Operations,  ATTN:  OPD-( Colonels  Division  or  ap- 
propriate career  branch),  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington  D.C.  20315.  An  officer  may  also  be  nom- 
inated by  any  appropriate  authority  who  has  knowledge 
of  his  qualifications. 

Regardless  whether  an  individual  becomes  aware  of 
the  program  by  application  or  nomination,  entry  into 
any  of  the  programs  is  voluntary.  If  nominated  and 
found  qualified,  the  officer  can  decline  selection  if  he 
so  desires.  If  he  joins  a program,  he  may  be  released 
at  any  time  on  his  own  request — but  this  occurs  rarely 
as  awareness  of  the  advantages  of  special  training  be- 
comes increasingly  evident. 

Promotion  boards  are  also  becoming  more  aware  of 
the  specialist  needs  of  the  Army.  It  would  appear  that, 
all  things  being  equal,  the  nod  by  future  boards  may  go 
to  the  officer  with  the  specialty  the  Army  needs. 

Currently  the  specialist  is  faring  exceedingly  well  with 
selection  boards,  as  reflected  in  the  following  tabulation 
of  selection  rates  of  personnel  considered  for  the  first 
time  compared  with  the  overall  Army  average: 


Army  Avg. 
Percent 

Captain  to  Major  75.6 

Major  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  78.4 

Lieutenant  Colonel  to  Colonel  39.2 


Specialist  Avg. 
Percent 
93.9 
95.0 
59.2 


Complete  statistics  are  not  currently  available  on 
promotions  of  colonels.  However,  at  least  1 60  specialist 
program  members  have  been  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
Brigadier  General. 

The  “GO”  man — the  man  selected  for  interesting 
and  professionally  rewarding  assignments — is  the  man 
who  recognizes  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
He  is  the  man  who  readily  accepts  the  challenges  of 
this  era — the  man  who  guides  his  own  development  to 
the  top  in  his  chosen  career  by  preparing  himself  for 
the  dual  role  of  generalist  and  specialist.  Are  YOU 
this  man?  vt? 
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The  Day 
The  Artillery 
Sprouted  Wings 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Lloyd  J.  Picou 

LIKE  giant  grasshoppers,  the  huge  CH-54  “Flying 
Cranes”  settled  on  the  artillery  battery  position  in 
Landing  Zone  “Dog”.  In  swirling  clouds  of  dust  men 
darted  about,  attaching  slings  to  hooks  hanging  from 
the  helicopters.  In  a matter  of  seconds,  with  guns 
dangling  from  their  giant  claws,  the  cranes  were  clatter- 
ing toward  the  firing  positions  1 5 miles  away. 

Even  as  the  cranes  departed,  smaller  helicopters 
landed  and  were  immediately  loaded  with  men  and 
equipment.  Despite  the  blinding  dust  and  ear  shatter- 
ing noise,  grins  of  satisfaction  and  anticipation  covered 
the  faces  of  the  cannoneers. 

Quietness,  if  there  ever  is  a true  period  of  quietness 
in  a combat  zone,  settled  again  over  this  rural  area  near 
Bong  Son,  Viet  Nam.  The  men  left  behind  were  dis- 
appointed. They  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  forward, 
but  they  had  participated  in  another  first.  The  Army’s 
medium  artillery  had  sprouted  wings.  For  the  first  time 
in  combat,  155mm  howitzers  were  helilifted  to  a firing 
position  deep  in  Viet  Cong  territory.  Now  the  mediums 
were  airmobile  and  could  proudly  match  steps  with  the 
other  Sky  Troopers  of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division. 

This  was  not  a publicity  stunt.  Neither  was  it  a test. 
It  was  for  real — the  infantry  battalions  were  preparing 
an  attack,  and  there  were  no  roads  on  which  to  move 
closer  to  the  enemy  positions.  The  only  solution  was  to 
move  by  air,  and  the  choppers  were  the  means. 

In  late  January  1966,  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division 
had  launched  Operation  White  Wing  in  the  Bong  Son 
area  of  Northern  Binh  Dinh  Province  in  Central  Viet 
Nam.  This  is  a thickly  populated  coastal  plain  area, 
covered  with  coconut  trees  and  rice  paddies,  extending 
some  25  miles  inland,  then  rising  abruptly  into  a spur 
of  the  Anamatic  Mountain  chain.  Highway  1 runs 
north  and  south,  paralleling  the  coast. 

The  first  phase  of  the  operation  was  conducted  along 
Highway  1,  where  the  division  could  be  easily  sup- 
ported. But  with  this  phase  coming  to  an  end,  the 
division  turned  its  attention  to  the  west.  There  lay  the 
An  Lao  Valley,  with  its  dense  jungle  canopy.  The 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  LLOYD  J.  PICOU,  Artillery,  is  Executive  Officer, 
1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  Artillery. 


Chinook  takes  off  with  artillery  piece  for  jungle  position. 


light  artillery  was  available  and  already  in  position,  but 
without  heavier  artillery  support  the  infantry  would  find 
the  going  tougher. 

In  the  airmobile  division,  positioning  artillery  is 
largely  dependent  on  three  considerations — the  firing 
position  must  also  be  a suitable  helicopter  landing 
zone;  security  must  be  provided;  aircraft  must  be  avail- 
able for  logistical  support.  Within  artillery  range  of 
the  objective  area  was  Landing  Zone  Brass.  Two  105- 
mm  howitzer  batteries  were  already  in  position  and 
there  was  sufficient  space  for  a 155mm  howitzer  battery. 
Security  for  the  area  was  being  provided  by  a reserve 
infantry  company.  CH-54  helicopters  (Cranes)  were 
available  and  the  Division  Support  Command  could 
provide  the  necessary  sorties  for  movement  and  re- 
supply. 

With  these  conditions  met,  the  1st  Battalion,  30th 
Artillery  was  given  the  mission  of  preparing  a four-gun 
battery  for  displacement  by  air.  As  this  battalion  had  no 
previous  experience  in  airmobile  techniques,  the  1st 
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Battalion,  77th  Artillery  was  provided  technical  as- 
sistance. 

The  battalion  fabricated  two  slings  for  the  howitzers 
combining  four  10,000  pound  lift  capacity  ammunition 
slings  to  make  one  howitzer  sling.  Five  clevises  also 
were  required.  The  weapon  to  be  lifted  was  the 
M123A1  auxiliary  self-propelled  howitzer  with  a gross 
weight  of  approximately  14,000  pounds.  This  weapon 
is  a regular  vehicle-drawn  155mm  howitzer  with  a 
small  motor  mounted  on  the  trails.  Attached  to  each  of 
the  howitzer’s  two  wheels  is  a wheel  drive  unit,  to 
provide  limited  mobility. 

This  unit  was  removed  in  order  to  attach  a sling  with 
clevis  to  each  wheel.  The  auxiliary  motor  was  removed 
because  the  sling  attached  to  the  end  of  the  trail  would 
crush  the  engine  cover  when  the  howitzer  was  lifted. 
One  nine-foot  sling  with  clevis  was  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  trails.  A second  20-foot  sling  was  loosely 
fastened  under  the  tube  and  recoil  mechanism  to 
prevent  the  howitzer  from  tipping  muzzle  down  during 


flight.  The  remaining  two  clevises  were  used  to  group 
all  ends  of  the  slings  together  for  attaching  to  the 
sky-crane  hook.  With  the  auxiliary  motor  and  associated 
equipment  removed,  the  howitzer  now  stood  at  12,600 
pounds.  The  battery  was  ready  to  go. 

Using  two  CH-54  and  two  Chinook  helicopters,  the 
battery  began  to  move.  Within  two  hours,  60  men  with 
equipment,  four  howitzers,  400  rounds  of  ammunition, 
one  jeep  and  three  days’  supply  of  C rations  were  trans- 
ported to  the  new  position.  Long  before  the  last 
chopper  delivered  its  load,  the  howitzers  were  pounding 
away  at  the  enemy  positions.  Infantrymen  cheered  as 
the  crews  sweated  over  their  big  guns.  Never  again 
would  the  Cavmen  have  to  fight  beyond  the  range 
of  medium  artillery. 

Soon  the  firing  died  down  and  excitement  subsided. 
The  men  flopped  down  for  a much  needed  rest.  It  had 
been  a long,  hard  day,  one  they  would  always  remem- 
ber as  “the  day  the  medium  artillery  sprouted  wings.” 

ne 
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At  Fort  Lee, 

the  Quartermaster 

Museum  provides — 


A Key  to  the  Fast, 


A Door  to  the  Future  Gordon  C.  Bennett 


WHEN  Major  General  Nathanael 
Greene  reluctantly  consented  to  be- 
come the  Continental  Army’s  Quar- 
termaster General  in  1778,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  exclaimed  testily, 
“Nobody  ever  heard  of  a quarter 
Master  . . 

In  the  years  during  and  after 
Greene’s  tour  this  situation  changed, 
as  quartermasters  have  supplied, 
transported,  housed,  clothed,  paid, 
fed,  and  generally  taken  care  of 
needs  of  the  individual  soldier. 

At  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  the  Quar- 
termaster Museum  recalls  these  roles 
and  assures  that  no  one  visiting 
there  need  ever  share  Greene’s 
querulous  attitude.  A place  for 
horses,  hats,  helmets,  for  saddles, 
shovels  and  summoning  camel  bells, 
the  new  museum  building  was  open- 
ed in  1963  to  commemorate  “the 
memory  of  Quartermaster  personnel 
for  their  dedicated  services  rendered 
the  individual  soldier  throughout 

GORDON  C.  BENNETT  is  a writer  in  Post 
Information  Office,  Fort  Lee,  Virginia. 
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history.” 

The  museum  started  almost  as 
an  accident.  In  1953  the  Quarter- 
master School  organized  a display 
of  historical  uniforms  as  an  instruc- 
tional aid.  A boarded-up,  temporary 
World  War  II  building  was  opened 
in  1954  to  house  the  uniforms. 
Stimulated  by  the  display,  interested 
persons  started  donating  uniforms, 
items  and  other  quartermaster-con- 
nected articles.  Before  long,  the 
Quartermaster  School  had  stumbled 
into  custodianship  of  a burgeoning 
historical  museum. 

Today,  curator  Horace  Mann 
presides  over  a staff  of  five  persons 
in  the  museum’s  permanent,  air- 
conditioned,  20,000-square-foot 
structure.  Among  these,  Jesse  H. 
Travis,  historian,  has  catalogued 
over  20,000  items  while  Frank  B. 
Smith,  Jr.,  exhibits  specialist,  is  kept 
busy  devising  eye-catching  displays. 

The  museum’s  uniform  collection 
has  expanded  to  more  than  100 
mannequins  wearing  regalia  from 


every  period  of  Army  history.  Visi- 
tors are  surprised  to  learn  that  our 
troops  once  wore  top  hats.  The  War 
of  1812  suspended,  for  many  units, 
this  elegant  item  as  well  as  the 
flashy  clothes  that  went  with  it.  In 
place  of  the  withdrawn  finery,  a 
number  of  infantrymen  were  dressed 
in  somber  gray,  now  perpetuated  by 
West  Point’s  cadet  uniform. 

Another  gray  uniform  with  an 
interesting  story  is  displayed.  It 
was  created  for  the  Army  Band  in 
Washington  and  worn  only  when  its 
members  played  for  General  of  the 
Armies  John  J.  Pershing.  The  uni- 
form was  worn  for  the  last  time  in 
1948  at  Pershing’s  funeral. 

Set  in  an  area  that  saw  the  Civil 
War’s  longest  siege,  the  museum 
features  many  exhibits  connected 
with  the  supply  effort  that  sped 
food,  clothing,  and  equipment  to 
the  Union  soldiers  deployed  in  an 
ever-tightening  grip  around  Peters- 
burg. Mess  equipment,  a piece  of 
hardtack,  a camp  stove,  an  entrench- 
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“The  Quartermaster  Museum  through  the  visible  recreation 
of  history,  correlates  present  and  past,  and  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  future.” 


There  are  within  the  Army  52  museums  rang- 
ing from  very  small  to  very  large.  The  U.S. 
Army  has  long  recognized  the  value  of  such 
activities.  West  Point’s  museum  was  estab- 
lished as  far  back  as  1854.  Many  of  these 
museums,  however,  are  relatively  new  or  have 
been  brought  up  to  date.  No  longer  does  a 
museum  have  to  be  dull  or  a catchall  for 
useless  relics.  All  of  these  museums  have  been 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  U.S.  Army. 
Among  some  of  the  larger  museums  are  those 
at  Springfield  Armory,  Massachusetts,  the  Ord- 
nance Museum  at  Aberdeen,  Maryland,  Artil- 
lery Museum,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  and  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  Museum,  Rock  Island, 
Illinois.  There  are  a number  of  smaller  mu- 
seums well  worth  seeing  such  as  the  Fort 
Monroe  Casemate  Museum,  Fort  Monroe,  Vir- 
ginia, the  Engineer  Museum  at  Fort  Belvoir. 
Virginia,  as  well  as  the  Quartermaster  Museum 
described  here. 


ing  shovel,  and  other  field  equip- 
ment dug  up  in  the  area  or  found 
in  its  attics  provide  the  visitor  with 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  Civil  War 
soldier.  Nails  and  spikes,  found  on 
Fort  Lee,  recall  the  military  rail- 
road that  carried  785,981  passengers 
and  539,312  tons  of  supplies  in 
logistical  support  of  Union  opera- 
tions. Nearby  is  the  field  wagon  used 
by  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  during 
the  campaign. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  involve- 
ment with  horse  and  mule  is  me- 
morialized in  a room  devoted  to 
remount  activities.  An  extensive 
saddle  collection  (including  Frank- 
lin Pierce’s  silver-mounted  Mexican 
War  saddle)  and  mockups  of  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a horse  stall,  and 
a saddler’s  workshop  reconstruct  the 
world  of  the  horse  soldier.  A bell 
used  for  summoning  camels  calls  to 
mind  the  Army’s  brief  but  success- 
ful test  of  these  animals  in  the 
southwest  United  States. 

Flags  are  featured  throughout  the 


museum  including  Presidential  ban- 
ners used  by  Taft,  Wilson,  Harding, 
Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Theodore 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Also  on 
hand  are  the  small  American,  British 
and  Russian  flags  hastily  improvised 
to  celebrate  the  Allies’  World  War 
II  meeting  on  the  Elbe.  On  a wall 
is  the  Civil  War  painting,  “Saving 
the  Flag,”  a heroic  effort  of  young 
Thomas  Nast  who  later  traded  brush 
for  pen  and  mercilessly  cartooned 
Tammany  Hall’s  Boss  Tweed. 

Memorial  activities  are  covered 
by  a wide  variety  of  exhibits.  These 
include  models  of  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  and  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns.  One  of  the  drums 
used  in  the  funeral  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  is  displayed  among 
photographs  depicting  that  solemn 
event. 

The  quartermaster  role  in  “search 
and  recovery  operations” — handling 
battlefield  dead — is  illustrated  by 
clothing,  equipment,  and  even 
rations  from  the  World  War  II 


bomber,  Lady  Be  Good.  In  1943 
Lady  disappeared  over  Africa’s 
Sahara  Desert.  In  1959  the  plane 
was  found,  but  without  bodies. 
The  next  year,  eight  of  the  nine 
crew  remains  were  recovered.  A 
diary  found  on  one  of  the  airmen 
records,  “.  . . could  make  it  if  we 
had  water;  just  enough  to  put  our 
tongue  to  . . .” 

Famous  generals  are  remembered 
in  the  display  of  articles  connected 
with  their  careers.  Uniforms  belong- 
ing to  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  are 
featured.  John  J.  Pershing’s  office 
furniture  shares  space  with  George 
S.  Patton’s  jeep.  There  are  a sword, 
bolo,  dagger,  and  swagger  stick  once 
belonging  to  Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 
And  Thomas  Mifflin,  the  Army’s 
first  Quartermaster  General,  is  rep- 
resented by  a pay  warrant  issued  by 
him  as  Pennsylvania’s  first  governor. 

In  preserving  the  achievements 
of  the  Army  quartermaster,  the 
Quartermaster  museum  has  put 
down  a chunk  of  history  on  the 
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The  uniform  collection  now  has  been  expanded  to  more 
than  100  mannequins  wearing  regalia  from  every  period 
of  Army  history. 


doorsteps  of  Fort  Lee  and  its  sur- 
rounding communities.  But  the 
museum  fulfills  a broader  role  than 
that  of  merely  commemorating  the 
past.  As  curator  Mann  points  out, 
“The  past  is  the  germ  of  the  future. 
The  Quartermaster  Museum  through 
the  visible  re-creation  of  history 
correlates  present  and  past,  and 
gives  us  a glimpse  of  the  future.”  ^ 


A bit  of  almost  forgotten  history  is  re- 
called by  bell,  once  used  to  call  camels 
in  southwestern  desert  of  U.  S. 
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A Day  in  an 

Armored  Personnel  Carrier 


PFC  John  Dittmann 


A DAY  in  the  life  of  a member 
of  a mechanized  infantry  unit  may 
be  24  hours  in  physical  time,  but 
in  strain  and  emotion,  it  can  some- 
times stretch  into  weeks. 

At  0600  hours  the  men  of  Com- 
pany B,  1st  Battalion  (Mech.),  5th 
Infantry,  roll  off  grass  mats  they 
have  spread  between  themselves  and 
the  mud  and  crawl  from  beneath 
their  ponchos  that  have  kept  off 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  night’s 
rain. 

PFC  JOHN  DITTMANN  is  on  the  Information 
Staff,  25th  Infantry  Division. 


A steel  helmet,  half  full  of  water, 
is  their  shower  and  wash  basin.  They 
shave  but  the  razor  pulls  out  the 
whiskers  more  than  it  cuts  them  off. 
They  brush  their  teeth  and  wash 
off  the  dirt  and  sweat  as  best  they 
can.  Some  comb  their  hair. 

Cold  food  is  washed  down  with 
a can  of  warm  water  that  tastes  of 
chlorine  and  the  plastic  bottle  it  has 
been  in  for  the  last  36  hours. 

Ten  men  crawl  into  a space  the 
size  of  a Pullman  roomette  with  a 
ceiling  only  four-and-a-half  feet  high, 
where  they  will  ride  for  the  better 


part  of  the  next  12  hours. 

It  is  0630.  The  sun  is  just  coming 
up  but  already  the  men  inside  the 
APC  begin  to  sweat. 

It  is  a bumpy,  jarring  ride  and 
the  soldiers  bounce  against  the  seats 
and  the  sides  and  each  other.  The 
grenades  and  ammunition  and  tools 
and  C-rations  that  had  been  neatly 
stowed  begin  to  fall  from  shelves 
and  clutter  the  floor  of  the  track. 

The  company  reaches  the  woods 
in  15  minutes.  A half-hour  halt  is 
called  while  artillery  from  Cu  Chi 
fires  at  targets  spotted  by  an  aerial 
observer. 


Word  comes  to  move  into  the 
woods.  With  a race  of  the  engine  the 
APC  lurches  forward  and  within 
seconds  the  crash  and  splinter  of 
bamboo  and  brush  is  all  around. 
Then  starts  the  rain  of  leaves  and 
twigs  and  insects  of  all  kinds  that 
will  pour  through  the  open  hatch 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  whenever 
the  track  is  moving. 

Ten  minutes  into  the  woods  there 
is  a clearing.  Two  shots  ring  out 
and  two  Viet  Cong  snipers  race 
across  the  open  space  for  the  woods 
on  the  other  side. 

Six  tracks  charge  forward  on 
line  with  50  caliber  machine  guns 
blazing.  There  is  an  electric  thrill  in 
the  charge  of  an  APC  with  its  engine 
roaring  and  machine  gun  firing.  The 
men  inside  are  keyed  and  ready  for 
a fight. 

But  the  Viet  Cong  are  not.  They 
dive  for  the  bushes  and  disappear 
into  a tunnel,  but  not  without  leav- 
ing a trail  of  blood  behind.  A “tun- 
nel rat,”  a man  short  in  stature 
but  long  in  courage,  applies  him- 
self to  ferreting  out  the  VC  in  their 
underground  haunt. 

The  tunnel  gets  smaller  after 
about  50  meters,  and  the  tunnel  rat 
can  go  no  further.  He  comes  out 
covered  with  mud  and  in  his  place 
goes  a charge  of  plastic  explosives. 
The  blast  seals  this  end  of  the 
tunnel  but  there  may  be  half  a 
dozen  other  ways  in  and  out. 

The  company  pushes  on  to  a 
part  of  the  woods  that  appears  to 
be  a city  with  houses  and  shelters 
and  bunkers  every  10  to  20  yards. 
Some  of  the  fortifications  are  cov- 


A 25th  Infantry  Division  soldier  guards  carrier  that  has  brought  in  his 
squad  to  search  a suspected  VC  village. 


ered  with  concrete,  others  with  logs 
and  two  feet  of  dirt.  There  are  many 
low-roofed  lean-tos  with  bomb 
shelters  beneath  them.  Tunnels  and 
trenches  run  everywhere. 

The  tracks  knock  down  some  of 
the  shelters.  Others  are  burned. 

To  the  right  there  is  rifle  fire,  and 
it  is  answered  with  machine  guns. 
Another  sniper,  but  he  is  quick  and 
cannot  be  found.  The  tracks  push 
on  through  the  woods. 

About  1230  hours,  another  halt 
is  called,  and  a book  and  a news- 
paper and  a pinochle  deck  appear, 
and  someone  passes  out  C-rations. 


Some  of  the  troops  lie  on  top  of 
the  APC  and  try  to  catch  up  on 
some  of  the  sleep  they  missed  the 
night  before. 

In  an  hour  they  are  on  the  move 
again.  It  is  1400,  and  the  day  is 
at  its  hottest.  Another  encampment 
is  found,  and  with  it  comes  the 
order  to  dismount  and  search. 

The  enemy,  however,  has  left  his 
food  and  some  of  his  ammunition 
and  tools  behind  and  fled. 

A wind  comes  up  and  men 
scramble  for  ponchos  because  they 
know  it  means  rain.  Some  are  so 
soaked  in  their  own  sweat  that 
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The  men  fan  out  from  carrier  to  make  a swift  search  of  sur- 
rounding area. 
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“There  is  an  electric  thrill  in  the  charge  of  an  APC  with 
its  engines  roaring.  The  men  are  keyed  and  ready.” 


they  do  not  bother  to  cover  them- 
selves. The  rain  is  cool  and  refresh- 
ing and  someone  wishes  he  had  a 
beer  but  settles  for  warm  water. 

The  rain  turns  the  ground  to 
mud.  Some  of  the  tracks  get  stuck 
crossing  trench  lines  and  gullies. 
The  tracks  stop  and  then  start 
again.  One  of  the  drivers  complains, 
“You  could  make  better  time  cross- 
ing the  George  Washington  Bridge 
at  rush  hour.” 

The  day  wears  on,  and  there  is 
more  searching  and  destroying  until 
it  is  time  to  turn  around  and  go  back 


to  the  bivouac  area.  On  the  way 
back  the  APCs  keep  to  the  same 
trails  they  had  cut  earlier  in  the 
day  to  avoid  hitting  mines  that 
might  lay  where  they  hadn’t  been. 

But  the  Viet  Cong  have  moved 
behind  Company  B and  planted 
more  mines  in  their  path.  Halfway 
through  a small  clearing  the  lead 
track  hits  one.  It  lifts  up  the  track 
and  bends  a road  wheel  but  no  one 
is  hurt.  The  column  halts  and  waits 
for  a damage  estimate,  and  every- 
one waits  for  an  ambush. 

The  track  is  not  badly  damaged, 


and  the  column  moves  on.  It  is 
getting  dark,  and  it  starts  to  rain 
again.  In  a half  hour,  Company  B 
is  home  again — or  at  least  what  will 
be  home  for  the  night. 

Now  they  will  clean  and  refuel 
their  tracks  and  pitch  their  im- 
provised shelters.  If  they  are  lucky, 
they  read  a letter  from  home. 

There  will  be  the  usual  day’s  end 
bull  session  and  the  last  cigarette. 
Then  they  will  go  to  sleep  listening 
to  mortars  and  artillery  harass  the 
enemy  that  they  could  not  find.  It’s 
another  day  in  the  APC.  W 
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Raiders 

For 


Freedom 


The  All-American  Division  Gets  the  Lead  Out  and  the 
Steel  Into  the  Backbones  of  its  Lighting  Men 


Specialist  5 Kenneth  R.  Minear 


BAYONETS,  high-explosives,  a piece  of  piano  wire 
or  a length  of  rope  might  one  day  be  tools-of-the-trade 
for  graduate  NCOs  of  the  Airborne  Raider  School,  82d 
Airborne  Division  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 
Combat  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  have  reem- 
phasized the  need  for  specially  trained  troops  who  are 
capable  of  operating  in  small  units  or  as  individuals. 
The  82d  has  tailored  a 4 Vi -week  course  to  meet  that 
need. 

Patterned  after  the  well-known  Ranger  School  at 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  the  course  teaches  soldiers 
how  to  conduct  reconnaissance  and  combat  patrols. 
Also  covered  are  operations  characteristic  of  an  air- 

SPECIALIST  5 KENNETH  R.  MINEAR  is  an  Information  Specialist  with 
Headquarters,  82d  Airborne  Division,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 


borne  mission  which  may  take  the  trooper  into  areas 
where  no  actual  line  of  resistance  has  been  clearly 
established. 

Basic  knowledge  and  techniques  are  covered  during 
the  first  two  weeks  in  classroom.  But  it’s  not  all  chalk- 
talk  and  skull  sessions.  Classes  are  broken  daily  by 
PT  and  close  combat  exercises.  During  this  period  the 
hopeful  Raider  is  prepared  mentally  and  physically 
for  the  gruelling  weeks  ahead. 

During  the  third  week,  the  class  moves  to  the 
Raider  School  Base  Camp  in  a wooded  area  near  the 
post’s  numerous  drop  zones.  There  they  recon  the 
vicinity  of  the  base  camp  and  check  the  accuracy  of 
their  compasses.  They  study  camouflage  and  conceal- 
ment, and  learn  to  survive  on  whatever  resources  are 

( Continued  on  page  36) 
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Barbed  wire,  water,  swamp,  log  walls 
form  part  of  Airborne  Raider  School 
obstacles  that  graduates  will  meet  in 
the  field.  Clockwise  from  left,  students 
make  raft  from  ponchos  to  protect 
their  gear;  a leap  from  obstacle  takes 
soldier  over  swampy  spot;  boat  is  tipped 
purposely,  then  men  learn  to  get  back 
into  it;  a slip  in  leaping  this  barbed 
wire  hurdle  may  mean  more  than  torn 
pants;  straight  up  they  come  as  they 
climb  a log  wall. 


at  hand.  Impromptu  shelters  are  built.  Techniques  of 
using  explosives  in  ambushes  are  put  to  practical  use 
as  the  Raider  trainees  rig  and  detonate  live  explosives 
on  the  demolitions  range. 

As  the  week  progresses,  the  candidates  face  their 
first  confidence  test.  They  must  drop  from  a rope 
suspended  across  a stream,  learn  to  rappel  down  a 
sheer  cliff  by  the  best  possible  route.  Methods  of 
evacuating  wounded  down  a cliff  are  also  covered. 
Students  are  taught  how  to  build  a raft  from  two 
ponchos  to  keep  their  equipment  dry  while  fording 
streams;  also,  how  to  build  and  use  rope  bridges  for 
a faster  crossing. 

Patrolling  is  the  fare  for  the  fourth  week  of  activity. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  operations  of  eight-  to  ten-man 
patrols.  A mock  village  is  seized  and  searched.  Correct 
use  of  small  boats  is  taught.  Students  must  right  an 
overturned  rubber  raft  and  climb  aboard  without  the 
use  of  any  special  equipment. 

On  patrols,  teams  are  required  to  contact  “partisan” 
agents  for  additional  equipment  or  possibly  bargain  for 


supplies.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  security  and  stealth. 
One  patrol  is  a search  and  destroy  exercise  over  terrain 
that  gives  a possible  enemy  many  opportunities  to 
ambush  the  careless. 

The  final  patrol  of  the  course  typifies  the  capabilities 
of  the  airborne  trooper.  The  Raider-trainees  must  jump 
over  a pre-designated  drop  zone  and  attack  an  “enemy 
village”  where  they  rescue  a friendly  agent  held  by 
the  enemy,  rendezvous  with  trucks  and  return  to  the 
base  camp. 

No  school  of  this  type  would  be  complete  without 
the  famous  slide-for-life  down  a cable  and  drop  into  a 
stream.  The  candidate  climbs  a 50  foot  tower,  grips  a 
trolley  device  and  slides  down  the  cable.  On  command, 
he  releases  his  grip — and  gravity  takes  over. 

After  a couple  of  days  to  dry  out  and  check  equip- 
ment, graduation  ceremonies  are  held  and  another 
class  completes  the  82d  Airborne  Raider  School.  Ask 
any  graduate  and  he’ll  tell  you,  “It’s  one  of  the  toughest 
schools  in  today’s  Army.” 


Stevenson 

’S  something  about  the  friendships  one 
in  the  military  that  are  different  from  those 
n civilian  life. 

t kind  of  comradeship  in  the  services  begets 
ling  that  in  every  expression  reflects  a com- 
tance  of  each  other  and  a recognition  of 
rests  and  accomplishments — with  no  ques- 

aying  you’ll  come  out  liking  everybody — 
uch  to  expect.  I’m  still  unfriendly  to  a few 
uddies”  and  there’s  one  sergeant  whose  very 
|inues  to  distress  me.  However,  when  I run 
e whom  I considered  as  friends,  or  even  ac- 
, as  far  back  as  1917,  1918  and  1919,  not 
World  War  II,  I get  a thrill  that’s,  in  a sense, 
jtual. 

ys  felt  that  birds  of  a feather  really  do  flock 
d that  both  desirable  and  undesirable  char- 
re  to  be  found  in  just  about  all  nests.  Thus, 
over  yourself  liking  a bunch  of  fellows  you 
you’d  like  when  you  first  saw  them  (or 
) — just  put  it  down  in  your  mental  note- 
ou  are  realizing  one  of  the  finest  things  that 
ervices  will  give  you! 

ndous  reservoir  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
en  the  war  is  over  is  being  created  for  you 
endships.  Be  sure  you  are  making  the  most 
portunities  in  this  respect. 

TEVENSON  is  a Civilian  Aide  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
tired,  he  was  formerly  Vice  President  of  Hallmark  Cards. 
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EVEN  BEFORE  the  country  was  known  as 
Vietnam,  Howard  Brodie  was  there  sketching  the 
scenes  of  war.  The  veteran  combat  illustrator  was 
in  that  part  of  the  world  back  in  the  1950’s  when 
it  was  Indo-China,  and  his  sketches  of  French 
troops  enhanced  his  reputation,  gained  in  World 
War  II  and  in  Korea,  for  swift,  sure,  gripping, 
portraiture  of  men  under  fire. 

Howard  Brodie  enlisted  during  World  War  II 
and  was  assigned  by  YANK  to  Guadalcanal.  Later 
he  went  to  the  Rhineland,  still  as  a combat  cor- 


respondent whose  typewriter  was  as  descriptive  as 
his  drawings.  When  the  Korean  War  broke,  he  was 
rushed  to  the  scene  for  Collier’s  Magazine,  and  later 
that  same  year  he  was  with  the  French  troops  in 
Indo-China. 

Although  he  gained  acclaim  for  his  war  sketches, 
he  has  had  many  other  types  of  drawings  pub- 
lished and  exhibited.  With  the  artist’s  permission, 
ARMY  DIGEST  here  reproduces  some  of  Howard 
Brodie’s  combat  sketches  from  World  War  II,  Korea 
and  Vietnam. 
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Three  faces  from  three  wars  show  the  strain  of 
days  of  fighting.  Above  right,  a platoon  runner 
in  Germany,  1945;  left,  a sergeant  in  Korea;  right, 
a veteran  of  Korean  action  now  with  a combat  unit 
in  Vietnam.  ^ 


Sketches  of  World  War  II  and  Korea  scenes  are  from  Howard 
Brodie’s  War  Drawings  published  by  National  Press,  850  Han- 
sen Way,  Palo  Alto,  California,  $10. 
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Realism  and 
Readiness- 


COMBAT  REALISM  is  the  keynote  in  testing  sol- 
diers of  the  3d  Armored  (Spearhead)  Division  as  they 
compete  for  that  coveted  Mark  of  a Man — the  Expert 
Infantryman  Badge  (EIB). 

Rugged  standards  apply  in  the  13-part  test  for  the 
white-on-blue  award.  All  of  the  instructors  engaged 
in  the  testing  program  wear  the  Expert  or  the  Combat 
Infantryman  Badge,  as  they  supervise  the  hopefuls. 
About  225  go  through  the  yearly  test. 

In  order  to  participate,  the  soldier  must  be  recom- 
mended with  a character  rating  of  “excellent”  by  his 
company  commander.  He  then  takes  a written  examina- 
tion covering  everything  from  map  reading  to  field 
sanitation,  first  aid  to  land  mine  warfare,  preliminary 
to  the  actual  proficiency  testing  at  field  stations. 

Under  simulated  combat  situations  at  13  sites,  the 


candidate  is  required  “to  make  it  or  flunk  it.”  A failing 
mark  in  any  separate  part  of  the  test  disqualifies  him. 
This  can  be  offset  only  by  undergoing  a rugged,  multi- 
phase make-up  exercise.  No  part  of  the  Infantryman’s 
bag  of  necesary  skills  is  neglected. 

The  soldier  must  prove  himself  proficient  in  field- 
stripping his  individual  weapon  as  well  as  a crew- 
served  weapon.  He  must  be  an  expert  with  the  bayonet. 
He  must  pass  the  demanding  physical  proficiency  test, 
and  he  must  complete  a 12-mile  march  in  less  than 
three  hours,  carrying  his  weapon,  pistol  belt  with 
canteen,  ammo  pouches,  and  combat  pack.  After 
passing  these  initial  hurdles,  he  graduates  to  the  more 
detailed  individual  trials. 

Knowledge  of  his  individual  weapon  is  further 
tested  in  range  estimation.  Field  sanitation  is  one  of 
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Skill  with  the  bayonet  must  be  demonstrated  during  test 
if  the  individual  is  to  win  that  coveted  “Mark  of  a Man.” 

the  check  points.  Crawling  under  and  through  barbed 
wire  entanglements  may  be  interrupted  by  a gas  alarm, 
requiring  him  to  put  on  his  protective  mask  quickly. 

His  skill  and  nerves  are  simultaneously  taxed  when 
he  must  find  and  “disarm”  a booby  trap,  usually  an 
anti-tank  or  personnel  mine  buried  in  a “contaminated 
area.”  Accuracy  in  hurling  hand  grenades  precedes  a 
solo  attack  on  a mock  village  where  his  bayonet  is 
brought  into  play. 

Care  of  a wounded  buddy,  techniques  of  calling 
for  and  controlling  artillery  fire,  and  response  to  com- 
mands also  get  priority  attention. 

Anything  and  everything  involved  in  the  Infantry- 
man’s makeup  is  included.  He  is  questioned  in  depth 
about  the  Code  of  Conduct  and  asked  to  display  his 
knowledge  of  night  tactics.  After  completing  the  test, 
the  candidate  waits  for  the  instructors’  decision.  Was 
he  good  enough? 

Only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  contestants  earn  the 
badge  on  their  first  try.  About  50  per  cent  more 
qualify  on  the  make-up  tests.  Those  who  earn  the 
badge  are  esteemed  by  their  fellow  infantrymen  who 
recognize  the  EIB  as  the  Mark  of  a Man. 


Because  land  navigation  is  so  important  to  the  soldier  in  a 
strange  area,  use  of  magnetic  compass  is  stressed  in  tests. 


Photos  by  Sp/f  Charles  T.  Lee 
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In  another  of  the  tests,  the  soldier 
stages  solo  attack  on  a mock  village. 


Accuracy  in  throwing  hand  grenades  gets  attention,  above,  while  below  a “puff 
board”  shows  another  type  of  accuracy — skill  in  directing  artillery  fire. 


Realism  in  simulated  combat  situation  calls  for  care  of  a wounded  buddy 
as  a “victim”  is  carried  from  field  to  have  his  “injuries”  treated. 
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EACES  OF 


Race  Against  the  Sun 


Ever  marvel  at  the  pit  crews  in  an  auto  race  who 
can  slap  on  a new  set  of  tires  almost  before  the 
wheels  stop  turning?  Think  they  work  under  pressure? 

Just  suppose  they  were  not  changing  tires,  but 
feverishly  swapping  700-pound  propellers  or  two-ton 
engines,  with  the  possibility  of  an  enemy  mortar 
barrage  adding  a dash  of  excitement  to  the  scene. 

That  was  the  job  of  an  Army  maintenance  team 
on  a tiny  dirt  airstrip  in  the  remote  jungle  of  Vietnam, 
when  a CV-2  Caribou  from  the  92d  Fixed  Wing 
Company,  14th  Aviation  Battalion,  had  one  of  its 
two  engines  quit  on  the  ground  during  a resupply 
mission  to  a Special  Forces  outpost.  Obviously,  the 
big  bird  can’t  spend  the  night  there  and  one  engine 
won’t  get  it  off.  It  is  now  three  hours  before  sunset 
and  a Viet  Cong  attack  after  dark  is  as  predictable 
here  as  the  coming  of  the  morning.  An  expensive 
American  aircraft  is  immobilized  in  a region  where 
the  enemy  and  friendlies  can  almost  hear  each  other 
breathing.  “Charlie”  knows  there’s  a prize  on  the 
airstrip. 

The  green-bereted  troops  are  already  beefing  up 
their  defensive  positions. 

Sweaty,  shirtless,  dirty,  the  Army  bird  doctors — the 
crew  of  the  sick  aircraft,  plus  technicians  of  the  51st 
Maintenance  Detachment,  who  are  based  in  Qui 
Nhon  but  who  have  CV-2  parts  and  will  travel — 
throw  an  occasional  nervous  glance  at  the  sinking  sun 
as  they  struggle  on.  A big,  sawhorse-like  apparatus 
known  only  as  “The  Boom”  is  bolted  to  one  wing. 
The  huge  propeller  is  pulled  off.  Lying  atop  the 
boom,  a man  furiously  turns  a hand  cranic,  activating 


Dining  Out  in  Vietnam 


Even  with  paper  plates  and  big  red  ants, 

It’s  No  Picnic 

WAR  is  no  picnic  but  troops  have  to  eat,  come 
what  may.  1st  Log  Command  is  testing  the  use  of 
disposable  cups,  plates,  and  utensils  with  combat  units 
in  Vietnam.  Sanitary  requirements  tie  up  equipment 
and  time  in  cleaning  of  regulation  mess  gear;  dis- 
posable items  would  eliminate  the  problem.  If  paper 
items  are  adopted  for  wide  use,  it  could  be  another 
first  in  the  precedent-making,  myth-shattering  Viet- 
namese war. 


a chain  hoist,  and  a 1900  pound  Pratt  and  Whitney 
engine  nearly  the  size  of  a Volkswagen  rises  slowly 
from  its  nacelle,  slides  forward  on  rollers,  and  is 
lowered  to  the  ground.  Then,  reversing  the  process, 
a new  engine  is  lifted  into  place,  its  fuel,  oil  and 
electrical  connections  are  joined,  the  mounts  secured 
and  the  propeller  replaced. 

Mountains  to  the  west  cast  long  shadows  as  the 
new  power  plant  surges  to  life  and  the  dead  one  is 
hefted  into  the  belly  of  the  bird.  Then  to  the  roar  of 
two  healthy  engines,  the  Caribou  charges  down  the 
strip  and  leaps  gracefully  skyward.  Night  has  fallen, 
but  no  one  cares  now.  The  92d’s  Caribou  is  flying. 
— 1LT  Barry  J.  Nelson  ^ 
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Mustaches  - 


In  the  boonies  or  on  the  battlefield— and  particu- 
larly when  the  boonies  is  the  battlefield — American 
servicemen  have  long  strived  to  maintain  a bit  of 
masculine  distinction  or  individualism,  if  you  will. 
Sometimes  it’s  not  one  man,  but  a squad  or  even  an 


Lip  Smacking  MOS 

They’re  wondering  just  what  MOS  applies  to  three 
men  assigned  to  the  25th  Infantry  Division  Supply 
and  Transportation  Battalion.  An  appropriate  one 
might  be  “temperature  control  and  morale  building 
specialist”,  but  they  refer  to  themselves  as  simply 
“ice  cream  makers.”  They  run  the  division’s  new  ice 
cream  plant,  keeping  three  machines  going  to  make 
and  pack  the  ice  cream  that  goes  to  every  division 
mess  hall  with  dessert  twice  a week.  The  plant  turns 
out  360  gallons  of  chocolate,  vanilla,  coffee,  tutti 
frutti  or  black  walnut  ice  cream  daily. 


entire  platoon  or  company.  Hence,  the  modified  Mo- 
hawk haircut  worn  by  a crack  airborne  outfit  in 
World  War  II.  Or  the  bushy,  perhaps  straggly,  beard, 
such  as  that  worn  by  certain  salty  Navy  crews  after 
long  sessions  at  sea. 

In  Vietnam,  the  mustache  is  in  vogue.  And  the 
farther  out  the  unit,  the  farther  out  the  growth  of 
facial  foliage.  The  1st  Infantry  Division  reports  that 
in  many  of  its  infantry  units  the  more  common  forms 
of  cookie  dusters  are:  British  Military  Brush — a rather 
scruffy  but  not  too  hairy  thing  that  might  resemble 
a well-worn  toothbrush. 

Buffalo  Bill — like  that  of  its  namesake. 

Walrus — a heavier  Buffalo  Bill. 

Rudolph  Valentino — the  thin,  dark  hairline  a la  gigolo. 
Hitler — a hairy  postage  stamp-type  growth  smudged 
directly  in  center  below  the  nose.  And  the  last,  and 
obviously  least,  Sweet  Sixteen — seven  small  snarls  of 
fuzz  on  one  side  and  nine  similar  fragments  on  the 
other.  ^ 


uuR/re  ro-VAY/ 


i Tu${  dsk  him//,,  *fhe  next 
best  thing  to  a~n  R And  R " 
/'S  a /eiien  from  home.- 
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What 

I 

Learned 

In 

Vietnam 

Five  soldiers — two  officers  and 
three  NCOs — who  have  fought  and 
been  wounded  in  Vietnam  speak 
up  briefly  on  what  they  learned 
during  the  tempestuous  days  of 
combat.  Recuperating  from  their 
wounds  at  the  Walter  Reed  Med- 
ical Center,  the  men  displayed 
several  traits  in  common  when  in- 
terviewed—a desire  to  soldier  de- 
spite physical  handicaps,  a concern 
for  the  recruit  joining  the  Army 
who  may  face  the  enemy  in  Viet- 
nam, and  a willingness  to  return 
to  the  conflict  with  their  hard-won 
skills  and  experience. 

These  men  were  there;  they 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

— Photos  by  SSG  Lou  White 
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“1  was  with  the  1st  Cav,  a 
squad-leader  with  the  1/12  AB 
Air  Mobility  Brigade.  We  were  at 
Benning  when  we  got  the  word. 
We  got  to  Vietnam  in  August.  On 
the  boat  going  over  a lot  of  the 
noncoms  thought  maybe  we’d  have 
a week  or  so  to  get  our  feet  wet. 
But  we  were  in  action  on  the  third 
day.  You  have  to  be  ready  to  go. 
Ranger-type  training  pays  off.  Get 
tough  and  stay  tough.  And  1 also 
say  that  why  we  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam  is  the  most  important 
thing  the  soldier  has  to  know. 
When  the  soldier  knows  and  be- 
lieves then  he  is  ready  to  fight.” 

SSG  Joseph  L.  Norman,  Jr. 

Columbus,  Georgia 


“Leadership  and  flexibility  are 
what  got  us  through.  1 had  a com- 
pany, A of  the  Second  Battalion, 
28th  Infantry.  The  Lions  of  Can- 
tigny.  In  Big  Red  One  country, 
drive  and  initiative  are  musts  to 
stay  alive,  down  to  and  including 
team  leaders.  What  do  I mean  by 
flexibility?  You’re  going  out  on 
patrol,  you’re  supposed  to  have  a 
map.  For  some  reason  you  don’t 
get  one.  You  can’t  cancel  the  pa- 
trol. When  you  get  to  Vietnam  you 
use  your  fundamental  Army  train- 
ing. By  no  means  do  you  throw 
away  the  book.  But  you’ve  got  to 
adapt,  you’ve  got  to  function,  and 
you’ve  got  to  take  your  objective.” 
Captain  Ray  B Ian  ford 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
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“1  was  a team  leader  in  the 
101st  Airborne.  I got  there  in  De- 
cember. We  were  on  the  ground 
from  the  beginning  up  to  our  hips 
in  Charlie.  Our  training  at  Camp- 
bell was  fine.  1 used  to  be  with  the 
82d  at  Bragg,  airborne  all  the  way. 
What  do  1 think?  The  men  have 
got  to  pay  attention  to  their  non- 
coms  from  their  first  day  in  the 
Army.  The  noncoms  have  to  make 
sense,  of  course,  and  command  the 
respect  of  the  men.  But  once  you 
have  that,  the  ’cruits  have  got  to 
jump  when  the  whistle  blows.  Any- 
one with  a brain  heading  Vietnam 
way  ought  to  spend  a lot  of  time 
getting  to  know  all  kinds  of  small 
arms.  Handle  them  like  an  old 
pair  of  gloves.” 

SGT  John  E.  Pasquale 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


“1  was  exec  for  Company  A of 
the  1st  Mech  Battalion,  5th  In- 
fantry. Tropic  Lightning  Division. 
We  were  fortunate  in  a way.  In 
Hawaii  we  had  opportunities  to 
practice  jungle  warfare  not  avail- 
able to  some  other  units.  I hope 
after  my  release  to  be  assigned  to 
a training  center  command.  This 
is  not  new,  of  course,  but  physical 
conditioning  is  fundamental.  It 
pays  off  in  a dozen  ways.  Ability 
to  work  long  hours,  to  take  the 
heat  which  is  grueling,  to  take  the 
punishment  of  the  terrain.  In  any 
unit  I command,  the  men  are  going 
to  be  physically  fit.  This  is  what 
1 believe.  It’s  what  I’d  tell  my  men. 
It’s  what  I’d  tell  my  kid  brother  if 
he  were  going  over  there  to  fight. 
Get  in  shape!” 

Captain  Scott  L.  St  urges 
Youngstown,  New  York 


“I  headed  up  an  element  of 
Division  Commo,  Tropic  Lightning 
country.  1 got  it  when  Charlie  mor- 
tared Base  Camp.  Our  people  in 
commo  were  well-trained,  about  as 
good  as  you  could  want.  But  you 
know,  American  boys  are  like  this. 
To  a lot  of  them  it’s  not  happening 
if  it’s  not  happening  to  them.  1 
don’t  really  know  any  way  you 
could  change  it.  It’s  kind  of  in  our 
make-up.  There’s  no  better  soldier 
in  the  world  once  he  gets  zapped. 
But  sometimes  it’s  too  late  to 
change.  Commowise,  I feel  we’re 
tops.  I had  a real  fine  crew.  They 
believed  in  what  they  were  doing.” 
SSG  Thomas  A.  Edwards 
Perry,  Florida 
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Doors  of  C-144  swing  open  for  ambulance  bus.  Patients  are  transferred  without  being  exposed  to  the  weather. 


STAKLIFTER:  wing  of  Hope 


Photo  story  by  SSG  Lou  White 
Staff  photographer,  Army  Digest 


With  Military  Airlift  Command  emblazoned  on  its  tail,  the  silver  Air  Force 
jet  taxied  up  to  the  air  terminal  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  just  outside  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  discharge  its  litter  patients  and  walking  wounded. 
The  first  direct  aeromedical  evacuation  from  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airfield, 
Saigon,  over  the  north  pole,  to  Andrews,  took  a little  more  than  24  hours. 
The  Cl 44  Starlifter,  which  had  stopped  in  Japan  and  Alaska  on  its  8,640- 
mile  trip,  was  the  first  of  three  a week  that  fly  into  Andrews.  The  polar 
route  is  24  to  72  hours  faster  than  previous  routes  in  speeding  Vietnam 
wounded  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
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Before  being  moved,  patient  is  fed  intravenously  by  one  of 
crew  of  five  technicians,  two  nurses  aboard  Starlifter. 


A crew  member  shows  the  strain  as  patients  are  removed 
to  waiting  ambulances. 


In  minutes,  aircraft  is  ready  to  link  up  with  ambulance  bus 
which  will  whisk  patients  to  hospitals. 
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As  rays  of  noonday  sun  reflect  from 
mercy  plane,  Air  Force  nurse  bids  fare- 
well to  patient  she  tended. 
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"Expedite — Don’t  Excuse” 

Its  the  Order  of  tbc  Day  on  tbe  1st  Log  Lifeline 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Tom  Hamrick 

THE  rule  is  simple  and  ironclad 
— don’t  try  excuses  or  conversation 
when  a fighting  man  wants  or  needs 
something  to  do  his  job.  Supplying 
what  he  wants  in  Vietnam  is  the 
job  of  members  of  the  1st  Logisti- 
cal Command.  They  skip  the  ex- 
cuses or  conversation  to  get  fast 
results. 

The  1st  Log’s  mission  can  be 
stated  in  a single  sentence:  Supply 
Lree  World  forces  in  the  600-mile- 
wide  II,  III  and  IV  Corps  sectors 
of  Vietnam  with  items  they  use  in 
common. 

Key  word  for  this  27,000-man 
job  is  “Expedite.”  But  it  is  easier 
said  than  done. 

It  means  unloading  cargo  into 
small  harbor  craft  in  monsoon 
rains  and  tricky  tides. 

It  means  warehousing  and  mov- 
ing cargoes. 

It  means  keeping  track  of  a 
100,000-item  inventory  that  would 
give  headaches  to  a stock  tech- 
nician of  a stateside  chain  store, 
in  storage  areas  which  run  the 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  TOM  HAMRICK,  Infantry, 
was  until  recenily  Information  Officer,  1st  Logis- 
tical Command. 


length  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  also  means  forecasting  and 
reordering  on  a rush  basis  what  is 
needed  for  a one-day  operation  or 
a major  campaign. 

A little  over  a year  ago  the 
decision  was  made  to  beef  up 
United  States  efforts  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  turn  the  tide  of  Com- 
munist aggression  from  the  north. 
This  meant  pouring  in  thousands 
of  combat  and  support  troops — 
Lree  World  forces  from  the  United 
States,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Korea.  Most  troops  arrived  with 
little  more  than  what  they  carried 
on  their  backs.  Back-up  stocks  of 
food,  fuel  and  ammunition,  plus  the 
bulk  of  the  organizational  equip- 
ment followed  closely. 

Seemingly  overnight.  Army 
strength  jumped  from  20,000  to 
to  150,000  and  more.  Lor  the  1st 
Log  this  meant  a crash  period  of 
on-the-job  growth,  expanding  its 
efforts  while  training  and  organiz- 
ing thousands  of  new  troops  as- 
signed to  the  command.  Lew  had 
experience  in  the  logistical  field. 
Planners  began  a full-steam  pro- 
gram to  build  a logistical  system 


from  scratch  while  keeping  up  with 
demands  from  newly  arrived  units. 

In  less  than  a year,  seven  ports 
were  built  or  expanded,  three  gen- 
eral depots  were  established,  a vast 
delivery  system  was  formed  using 
aircraft,  trucks  and  marine  vessels. 
A task  force  was  set  up  to  slash 
shipping  bottlenecks  that  chal- 
lenged the  early  build-up. 

Keeping  a modem  Army  mobile, 
lethal  and  well-fed  requires  more 
than  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  a 
beans-and-bullets  supply  system.  It 
is  a science  and  an  art  demanding 
the  most  of  many  men  in  a short- 
fuse  reaction  time. 

“Expedite — don’t  excuse”  is  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  1st  Log.  It 
assures  that  no  Tree  World  fight- 
ing man  it  supports  goes  without 
what  he  needs  to  do  his  job  and 
do  it  well.  ’JfT 
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THE  WEST 


The  four  general  officers  of  the  U.S.  Army  pictured 
here  achieved  their  greatest  military  fame  in  Europe, 
during  and  after  World  War  II.  You  can  probably 
identify  these  distinguished  American  soldiers — but, 
can  you  match  them  up  with  the  top  command  they 
held  in  Europe? 


1.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

A. 

Commander-in-Chief,  United 
States  Army,  Europe 

B. 

Commanding  General, 

2.  J.  Lawton  Collins 

VII  Corps 

C. 

Supreme  Commander,  Allied 

3.  George  S.  Patton,  Jr. 

Expeditionary  Force 

D. 

Commanding  General, 

4.  Bruce  C.  Clarke 

Third  United  States  Army 

ANSWERS 


•v  t sag  ‘-a  z :D  i 


Top 

Trailers 


Soldier  audiences  worldwide  will 
currently  be  seeing  these  two  lead- 
ing attractions  on  the  Army  & Air 
Force  Motion  Picture  Service  cir- 
cuit: “El  Greco,”  left,  and  “Nevada 
Smith”.  Publicity  stills  from  both 
epics  provoke  irreverent  and  per- 
haps irrelevant  questions  from  the 
At  Ease  editorial  board. 

Which  “Thataway”  Did 
They  Go? 

◄ 

Would  You  Believe  ^ 
Soldier  of  the  Month?  ~ 
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Lucky  Penny,  Lucky  Soldier 


PFC  Jim  Gancarek  has  good  reason  for 
the  broad  smile  he  wears.  It  isn’t  every  day 
that  a soldier  finds  a lucky  penny.  The  lucky 
penny  that  Jim  found  is  a 1909  SVDB  penny. 

SVDB  indicates  that  the  coin  designed  by 
Victor  D.  Brenner,  engraver,  was  minted  at 
San  Francisco. 

In  coin  circles  this  is  quite  a find.  While 
not  leaving  numismatists  numb,  the  penny  is 
not  to  be  sneezed  at.  It  is  worth  on  the  current 
market  more  than  $150.  A collector  at  Fort 
Belvoir  where  Jim  is  stationed  has  offered  him 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  The 
price  is  almost  right. 

The  young  soldier  came  across  the  coin  in 
connection  with  duties  as  cashier  of  the  Offi- 
cers’ Field  Mess  at  the  Engineer  Center.  In 
counting  his  money  one  morning  he  noticed 
the  penny  because  of  its  brightness.  Closer 
examination  revealed  the  distinctive  initials. 

It  just  goes  to  show  you  that  it  always  pays 
to  get  to  work  on  time.  Oft 


PFC  Jim  Gancarek  and  the  coin  in  question. 


King  Dragster 


Down  San  Antonio  way,  almost 
south  of  the  border,  is  a young 
soldier  by  the  name  of  Lloyd  D. 
Watkins,  a private  at  last  report, 
who  has  a scintillating  hobby.  Com- 
petition drag  racing. 

“To  most  people,”  says  Lloyd, 
“a  drag  racer  and  his  machine  are 
wild  and  dangerous.  That’s  not 
true  in  my  case.” 

Lloyd,  winner  of  31  trophies  in 
his  two  years  of  racing,  has  in- 
vested more  than  $4,000  in  his 
1 965  Mustang.  He  does  not  drag 
race  in  the  streets: 

“Too  dangerous,  too  silly,  and 
it’s  not  even  interesting.  The  real 
sport  is  on  the  track.” 

He  does  his  drag  racing  where 
it  counts — on  the  drag  strip  in 
competition  with  other  racing  en- 
thusiasts. As  often  as  his  military 
duties  permit — he’s  a unit  mail 
clerk — he  races  locally. 

“Most  people  don’t  realize  how 
much  supervision  there  is  at  a 


National  Hot  Rod  Association  or 
American  Hot  Rod  Association 
track.  When  a driver  pays  his  en- 
try fee,  he  has  automatic  insurance 
coverage  on  the  track  and  in  the 
pit.  Before  any  car  gets  on  the 
track  it’s  checked  from  one  end  to 
the  other  by  safety  inspectors.  Any 
car  not  in  topnotch  condition 
doesn’t  get  on  the  track  that  day.” 

Watkins  does  his  own  work  on 
the  ’stang. 

When  he  bought  it  in  1965,  he 
had  it  equipped  with  a Thunder- 
bird  390  engine  and  raced  for  a 
short  time  in  B Factory  Experi- 


mental competition.  He  changed 
back  to  the  standard  Mustang  en- 
gine later,  so  he  could  enter  regu- 
lar stock  car  races  again. 

The  car  has  aroused  consider- 
able interest  among  racing  buffs, 
especially  at  last  year’s  Custom 
Car  Show  in  Los  Angeles.  Lloyd 
has  added  a number  of  touches, 
including  automatic  record  player, 
aluminum  foot  pedal,  and  a bur- 
glar alarm. 

There’s  no  air  conditioning,  but 
even  so,  Private  Watkins  plays  it 
cool  on  the  highways.  He  knows 
that  safety  counts.  ’ffj’ 
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Sing  Out  '66 


Bill  Pensoneau,  a Ponca  Indian  from 
Oklahoma,  performs  a native  war  dance. 


“Up  With  People”  cast  members  deliver  a rousing  chorus  of  the  “Sing-Out 
Express,”  one  of  21  original  songs  in  the  musical  spectacular. 


A clean-cut  group  of  young 
adults,  setting  a fine  example  for 
American  youth,  has  travelled 
more  than  35,000  miles  to  prove 
a point.  The  point  is  that  Amer- 
ica’s youth  has  its  best  foot  for- 
ward. 

At  30  military  posts,  340  col- 
leges and  schools,  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Sing-Out  ’66  group 
has  promoted  its  message,  which 
is  “Up  With  People”.  At  West 
Point,  our  Army’s  citadel  of  learn- 
ing, the  enthusiastic  young  people 
were  given  a 27-minute  standing 
ovation. 


In  their  ranks  are  more  than 
160  young  adults  who  have,  with 
some  sacrifice,  joined  forces  to 
sing  and  play  together  for  the 
public.  Their  efforts  stem  from  a 
Moral  Rearmament  Conference  for 
Modernizing  America  held  last 
year. 

Soldiers  who  have  been  wounded 
in  combat,  those  who  have  been 
injured  in  the  course  of  duty,  reg- 
ular audiences — all  have  enjoyed 
the  wholesome  freshness,  vivacity, 
variety  of  talent  which  ‘Sing-Out 
’66’  has  brought  into  their  lives. 


The  Days  of  the  Babe 

Some  think  still  that  it  was  baseball’s  finest  hour.  Lou 
Gehrig  and  Babe  Ruth  were  the  king-pins  in  New 
York  Yankee  territory.  1934!  To  one  small  boy — 
John  C.  Harrison  of  Washington,  New  Jersey — there 
were  no  greater  men  in  the  world  than  these  “heroes 
of  the  diamond”. 

Johnny  had  a paper  route.  He  came  out  tops  in  a 
subscription  contest  over  several  hundred  other  news- 
boys. As  a reward  he  was  a special  guest-of-the-day  of 
the  New  York  Yankees  and  got  a baseball  signed  by 
that  day’s  players. 

One  thing  was  wrong.  A blank  space  on  the  ball. 
The  signature  of  Babe  Ruth  was  missing!  The  Bam- 
bino! The  Sultan  of  Swat!  No  one  knows  why  he  didn’t 
sign  that  day,  but  it  started  Johnny  Harrison  off  on  a 
quest  which  ended  thirty-two  years  later. 

In  August  this  year  Mrs.  Babe  Ruth,  widow  of  the 
immortal  player,  put  her  signature  to  the  ball  in  her 
husband's  honor.  She  had  been  touring  Fort  Huachuca 
in  connection  with  the  15th  Annual  Babe  Ruth  World 
Series  held  at  nearby  Douglas.  And  for  MSG  Harrison 
it  was  the  happy  end  of  a quest  and  something  to  long 
remember.  ^ 


It  was  a great  moment  for  MSG  John  C.  Harrison  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  Arizona,  when  Babe  Ruth’s  widow  put  her 
signature  to  a prize  baseball  won  by  the  sergeant  in  1934. 
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Round-up 

Time! 


Sports 


TROOPS  IN  SAIGON,  Vietnam,  who  have  the 
talent  and  can  be  spared  by  their  commanders  will 
coach  youngsters  for  the  Asian  Games  to  be  held  in 
Bangkok  in  December.  Events  in  which  the  Asian 
youths  will  participate  include:  basketball,  boxing, 
cycling,  fencing,  gymnastics,  judo,  table  tennis,  tennis, 
volleyball,  weightlifting,  track  and  field.  In  this  people- 
to-people  program,  Vietnamese  youngsters  will  gain 
sports  know-how  from  American  soldier- athletes. 

ARMY  WINNERS  TAKE  A BOW:  24th  Inf  Division 
Marksmen  lived  up  to  their  name  by  winning  the 
1966  CENTO  Small  Arms  Competition  held  in 
England  in  August.  They  broke  three  CENTO  records 
— for  rifle  team,  individual  rifle,  and  individual  pistol. 
SSG  Elmer  D.  Mondon  and  SGT  Gaza  Hajos  shared 
the  limelight.  Participating  countries  included  Iran, 
Turkey,  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  U.S. 

DUCK,  DANIEL  BOONE:  SGT  Roy  D.  Gibson  of 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  won  the  coveted  high-power  rifle 
shooter  designation  of  MASTER  from  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America.  A native  Kentuckian,  SGT 
Gibson  has  been  involved  with  Army  marksmanship 
teams  and  training  since  he  first  entered  service.  Says 
he,  “I  will  always  be  grateful  for  what  I have  learned 
during  my  military  career.  I expect  to  handle  firearms 
all  my  life  and  my  Army  training,  1 am  sure,  will 
prove  invaluable  to  me.” 


Show  Biz 


LTC  THOMAS  B.  DORSEY  of  Fort  Lee,  Virginia, 
says:  “To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  a fascinating  experi- 
ence.” He  refers  to  his  TV  stint  with  the  popular 
network  show  “To  Tell  The  Truth”  on  which  he 
appeared  recently.  What  makes  this  officer  unusual  is 
that  his  job  is  to  train  each  year  thousands  of  soldiers, 
airmen,  and  marines  in  the  delectable  art  of  cooking. 
Although  a fine  instructor  and  administrator,  Colonel 
Dorsey  was  unable  to  fool  three  out  of  the  four  panel- 
ists. They  noted  his  smart  bearing  and  courteous  air, 
and  judged  him  to  be  a U.S.  Army  officer.  Ah  well, 
back  to  the  stoves! 


P hotogr  aphy 


PHOTO  BUGS  HAVE  ABOUT  ONE  YEAR  in 
which  to  make  ready  their  entries  in  the  12th  Inter- 
service Photography  Contest.  This  event  will  be  held 
in  October  1967.  Hosted  by  DA,  participation  is  joint- 
service  all  the  way.  Pertinent  reg  is  DA  Cir  28-17,  in 
particular,  and  DA  Pamphlet  28-5  for  general  photog- 
raphy back-up.  Both  amateur  and  experienced  shut- 
terbugs  have  an  opportunity  to  display  their  lens  magic 
in  this  highly  regarded  competition.  Troops  in  the  field 
who  cannot  lay  hands  on  cited  regs  should  sec  their 
Post  Service  Club  Director  for  guidance  on  rules. 
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Cracking  the  Quip 

Trying  to  rest  after  a hard  day,  poor  Captain 
Crank  was  being  peppered  with  questions  by  his 
small  son: 

“What  did  you  do  for  the  Army  today, 
Daddy?” 

“Nothing!”  shouted  the  exhausted  captain. 

“Oh?  How  did  you  know  when  you  was 
finished?” 


Send  your  humorous  anecdotes,  stories  from  Army  life  to 
"At  Ease"  Editor,  ARMY  DIGEST,  Cameron  Station,  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia  22314. 
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The  'Page’ 
At  Work 


SHE’S  337  feet  long  and  60  feet 
wide,  the  largest,  most  maneuverable 
ship  the  Army  operates — and  also 
the  slowest.  Her  full  name  is  U.  S. 
Army  Vessel  LTC  John  U.  D.  Page. 
She’s  classified  as  a “beach  dis- 
charge lighter,”  and  she  frequently 
marries  the  MSTS  Comet. 

She  can  move  forward,  backward 
or  sideways  without  changing  the 
speed  of  the  engines,  yet  she  has  no 
rudder  or  propeller. 

Her  crew,  36  enlisted  Army  sail- 
ors and  eight  warrant  officers, 
treat  the  Page  with  tenderness  and 
pride.  They  may  laugh  at  her  awk- 
ward, lumbering  progress  through 
the  water,  (she  has  no  keel,  either) 
and  disparage  her  maximum  speed 
of  eight  knots — but  any  one  else 
who  tries  it  had  better  be  prepared 
to  defend  himself. 

Despite  the  designation  as  a beach 
discharge  lighter,  the  Page  is  an 
ocean-going  ship.  She  recently  made 
the  trip  from  her  home  base  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Virginia,  to  Vietnam  under 
her  own  power. 

This  paragon  of  the  Army  Trans- 
portation Corps  is  unique  in  U.  S. 
commercial  and  military  shipping 
circles.  It  operates  on  the  vertical 
axis  principle,  widely  used  in  Ger- 
many, but  virtually  unknown  in 
the  IJnited  States. 

The  vessel  is  propelled  and 
steered  by  two  banks  of  six  huge 
stainless  steel  blades  extending  ver- 
tically into  the  water  at  the  stern. 
By  varying  the  pitch  of  the  blades, 
the  Page  can  be  moved  forward, 
backward  or  sideways. 


Now  calling  Cam  Ranh  Bay  her 
home  base';  the  Page  works  in 
conjunction  with  the  MSTS  Comet, 
a ramp-loading  ship.  With  the 
sterns  of  the  two  ships  locked  to- 
gether, cargo  is  transferred  from  the 
Comet  to  the  Page  over  a connect- 
ing ramp.  The  Page  then  runs  onto 
the  beach  to  unload  her  cargo. 

“Anyone  in  a fast  rowboat  can 
beat  her  for  speed,”  says  her 
skipper,  CW4  William  L.  Gray, 
who  has  24  years  aboard  Army 
vessels.  “But  nothing  afloat  can  beat 
the  old  lady  for  maneuverability. 
Any  time  you  can  slide  sideways  into 
a dock,  you’ve  solved  a lot  of  berth- 
ing problems.  And  if  we  get  stuck 
on  the  beach,  we’ve  got  a little  job- 
bie  that  pushes  us  off  the  sand.” 

In  the  nether  regions  of  the  ship, 
under  the  bow,  SFC  Billy  R.  Stegall, 
chief  bos’n,  checks  a huge,  mush- 
room-shaped device  about  five  feet 
across  and  four  feet  thick. 

“This  hydraulic  ram  shoves  the 
bow  high  enough  to  release  the  suc- 
tion of  the  sand  if  we’re  beached  and 
can’t  move,”  he  explained.  “How- 
ever, we’ve  never  had  to  use  it. 
We  just  fishtail  our  stern  until  she 
pulls  loose.  That’s  the  beauty  of  the 
vertical  axis  system.  You  just  wave 
her  fanny  back  and  forth  with  one 
set  of  blades  while  pulling  back- 
wards with  the  other,  and  pretty 
soon  she’s  free.” 

Recently,  tied  to  a berth  in  the 
Saigon  River,  the  Page  was  taking 
on  cargo  designed  for  Cam  Ranh 
Bay.  Coming  aboard  were  Army 


landing  craft,  called  “Mike”  boats. 

Standing  on  the  bridge,  CWO 
Martin  J.  Hord,  chief  mate,  watched 
a group  of  Vietnamese  stevedores, 
working  with  a 60-ton  floating  crane, 
load  the  57-ton  landing  craft. 

“I  don’t  think  they’ll  get  six  of 
them  on,  ”Hord  remarked.  “We 
could  only  load  four  at  Charleston 
before  we  left  the  States  to  bring 
them  to  Vietnam.  It  isn’t  a matter 
of  weight,  it’s  deck  space.’” 

Eight  hours  later  all  six  boats 
were  aboard,  wedged  on  dunnage 
and  tied  down  with  heavy  chains. 
Hord  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Well, 
you  never  know.  Those  Vietnamese 
stevedores  are  really  good.” 

Two  days  later  a similar  crane 
lifted  the  “Mike”  boats  off  the  deck 
at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  Page  moved 
around  to  South  Beach  and  began 
loading  Air  Force  cargo  for  Phan 
Rang. 

Most  of  the  Army  crew  aboard 
have  had  previous  seagoing  experi- 
ence. Some  were  commercial  fish- 
ermen, several  were  working  on 
mate’s  tickets  in  the  merchant  ma- 
rine before  entering  the  Army.  All 
are  proud  of  their  ship. 

“The  old  girl  will  do  just  about 
anything  a ship  is  supposed  to  do,” 
comments  MSG  John  L.  Griffin, 
senior  marine  engineer,  “except  go 
fast,”  he  adds  with  a grin. 

“It’s  the  largest  ship  the  Army 
mans,  and  it’s  good  duty,”  Mr.  Gray 
said.  “I  just  wish  we  could  get  12 
or  13  knots  out  of  her.”  ^ 

— MACV  Observer 
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ARMY  TRENDS 

What's  New  in 
Equipment,  Weaponry 


LONG  RANGE  weather  forecasts  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range  aid  in 
scheduling  rocket  shots.  Chart  devised  by  Army  weathermen  is 
based  on  13-year  records,  helps  schedule  shots  90  days  in  advance. 

ADVANCED  MOBILE  NUCLEAR  REACTOR — Terrestial  Unattended  Reactor 
Power  System  (TURPS)  is  being  studied  as  possible  power  source 
for  large  number  of  remote  installations  such  as  radar  sites 
around  the  world.  Majority  of  these  installations  now  powered  by 
diesel  generators  which  require  frequent  servicing.  TURPS  is  de- 
signed to  operate  unattended  without  refueling  for  five  years. 

INCREASED  NEED  FOR  Fixed-Wing  aviators  has  resulted  in  establishment 
of  training  at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga. , which  reduces  training  time  by 
10  percent.  Previously  35  weeks  of  training  were  given  at  Fort 

Rucker,  Ala.  Now  first  20  weeks  is  spent  at  Stewart  with  remaining 

15  weeks  at  Rucker. 

AT  CAM  RANH  BAY  they  have  added  a 600-foot  approach  causeway  with 
asphalt  surface  to  the  second  DeLong  pier  in  use.  Project  required 

30-foot  wide  shoulders  and  50  thousand  cubic  yards  of  sand  to  com- 

pensate for  erosion  and  low  sand  compaction. 

A BEAVER'S  DREAM — A clearing  blade  capable  of  felling  trees  is  under 
test  by  Army  Engineers.  It  can  split  large  trees  and  then  shear 
them  off  at  ground  level.  Heavy-duty  cab  protects  the  operator. 
Tractor,  using  4600-pound  blade,  clears  an  acre  an  hour.  Several 
models  being  tried  in  Vietnam  for  clearing  highway  flanks  to  reduce 
ambush  threats. 

INSTANT  BRIDGES.  A 30-foot  span  bridge,  designed  by  Engineers,  now 
being  used  in  Vietnam  to  speed  river-crossings  by  armored  vehicles. 

The  bridge  can  be  constructed  and  in  operation  within  12  minutes. 

RED  BALL  BOUNCES  HARD.  Army  Aviation  Materiel  Command  Chief  BG 
Howard  F.  Schiltz  reports  its  Red  Ball  Express  set  up  last  December 
to  expedite  aircraft  parts  and  equipment  to  Vietnam  has  hit  the  bell 
with  a 95  percent  effectiveness.  General  Schiltz  is  aiming  for  100 
percent  effectiveness. 

ARMY  ELECTRONICS  COMMAND  claims  record  for  weather  ballooning  after 
flight  nearly  30  miles  high.  New  type  is  balloon  within  balloon. 

Outer  balloon  ascends  to  50  thousand  feet  and  bursts.  Streamlined 
inner  balloon  completes  flight.  Instruments  gather  readings  on 
atmospheric  pressures,  temperature,  and  humidity. 

TINY  RADIO-WAVE  GENERATOR.  The  Army  has  developed  one  about  the  size 
of  a grain  of  rice.  Capabilities  of  new  generator  promise  to  be 
major  breakthrough  for  radio-wave  and  associated  electronic  equipment. 
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LEGAL  EAGLE 

What's  new  in  legislation, 
regulations,  publications,  policy 


FIFTH  AMENDMENT  or  ARTICLE  THIRTY-ONE?  A study  is  being  made  at 
DA  Headquarters  with  a view  toward  adopting  in  military  practice, 
as  often  urged  by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  procedures  similar 
to  those  followed  in  the  issuance  of  civilian  search  warrants. 
Pending  completion  of  the  study  and  publication  of  directives,  com- 
manders should,  prior  to  conducting  or  granting  authority  to  conduct 
a search,  require  that  sufficient  factual  information  be  obtained 
to  support  a conclusion  that  a crime  or  offense  has  been  committed. 
They  should  also  determine  if  certain  property  used  in  committing 
the  offense,  or  obtained  as  a result  of  it,  is  located  at  or  within 
the  place  or  property  to  be  searched. 

Study  triggered  by  the  case  of  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384 
U.S.  436,  and  three  companion  cases  decided  in  June  by  the  U . S . 
Supreme  Court . Handing  down  the  decision,  the  Court  placed  a num- 
ber of  limitations  on  questioning  of  a suspect  by  State  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  officials.  In  general.  Court  held  that  when  an 
individual  is  taken  into  custody  or  "otherwise  deprived  of  his  free- 
dom of  action  in  any  significant  way"  and  is  subjected  to  question- 
ing, certain  safeguards  must  be  taken  "to  protect  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination."  Some  of  those  safeguards  are:  suspect 
must  be  advised  that  he  has  the  right  to  remain  silent  and  anything 
he  says  may  be  used  against  him  in  court;  individual  must  be  warned 
that  he  has  the  right  to  consult,  or  have  with  him  during  question- 
ing, his  attorney  or  an  attorney  appointed  for  him  if  he  is  without 

means  to  provide  his  own  counselor;  any  statements  obtained  by 

questioning  without  these  warnings  are  inadmissible ; if  the  indi- 
vidual at  any  time  before  or  during  questioning  indicates  that  he 
wishes  to  remain  silent,  the  interrogation  must  cease,  and  state- 
ments made  thereafter  are  inadmissible.  The  Court  points  out  that 
there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,'  if  counsel  is 
present  and  there  is  no  coercion. 

A two  percent  sales  tax  on  automobiles  bought  or  sold  in  the  state 
of  Virginia  became  law  September  1.  The  tax  is  collected  from  the 

buyer  or  user  when  he  applies  to  the  Division  of 

Motor  Vehicles  for  a certificate  of  title.  Ser- 

vicemen who  are  not  permanent  residents  of  the 
state,  however,  can  continue  registering  and 
licensing  their  automobiles  in  Virginia  without 
paying  the  tax.  It  is  the  kind  of  tax,  like  the 
county  or  city  tangible  personal  property  tax,  from  which  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  grants  the  nonresident 
serviceman  an  exemption.  This  exemption  applies  only  to  the  pur- 
chase of  motor  vehicles  and  the  non-resident  serviceman  has  no 
exemption  from  the  sales  tax  on  the  other  commodities  in  the  state 
of  Virginia. 


VIRGINIA 

SALES 

TAX 
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No  Need 
To  Be  a 
Dunce  — 

Especially 
In  This 

Modern  Army! 


The  Army  and  Your  Education 


The  Army  Will 
Help  Develop 
Your  Interests 


Because  the  Army  needs  trained  skills  in  virtually  every  art,  science, 
profession,  and  trade,  the  Army  takes  a strong  interest  in  your  education — 
civilian  as  well  as  military.  If  you  are  ambitious  enough  to  continue  your 
schooling  on  active  duty,  the  Army  will  help  you  do  it. 


Qualify  For 
Advancement 


You  can  go  to  school  to  earn  a high-school  diploma  or  equivalency 
certificate  . . . study  for  a college  degree  . . . take  advanced  postgraduate 
work  . . . learn  valuable  vocational  and  technical  skills. 


By  taking  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  you  can  qualify  for  advance- 
ment in  the  Army — or  you  can  return  to  civilian  life  better  prepared  for 
the  occupation  of  your  choice. 


Toward  Wider 
Horizons 


Education  is  not  confined  to  four  walls  of  a classroom  or  the  page  of  a 
textbook.  You  can  acquire  a wealth  of  practical  knowledge  in  the  Army  by: 


Travel  Working  with  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  from  Allied  countries;  learn- 
ing their  customs,  languages,  cultures. 


Specialized 

Training 


in  one  of  the  more  than  900  different  Army 
skills.  If  you  qualify,  you  may  select  from  a 
variety  of  highly  specialized  courses. 


See  Your  Commanding  Officer  or  Career  Counselor 


“X1  HIS  LAND  is  your  heritage.  It  offers  you  freedom,  opportunity,  well- 
tution  and  its  institutions  represent  the  finest  work  that  man,  with  all  h 
government,  has  yet  devised.  Always  the  haven  of  the  oppressed,  the  island  of  hope  in 
the  sea  of  fear,  it  is  today  the  last  fortress  of  freedom  in  the  whole  world.  Guard  it  well, 
not  only  from  the  dark  forces  which  menace  us  from  afar,  but  from  the  weakness,  selfish- 
ness, and  disunity  that  threatens  us  near  at  hand. 
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COVERS:  “The  newly  designated  position  of 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  has  no  precedent 
in  the  U.S.  Army.  It  marks  a new  high  in 
recognizing  the  importance  of  our  noncom- 
missioned officers.  The  position  is  not  honorary, 
for  the  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  will  serve  as 
a personal  assistant  to  me  for  matters  relating 
to  enlisted  personnel,”  states  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  GEN  Harold  K.  Johnson.  In  cover  photo, 
SGM  William  O.  Wooldridge  carries  out  this 
role  in  conferring  with  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Back 
Cover:  Early  scenes  from  Army  heritage  are 
emblazoned  in  chapel  window  at  West  Point. 
Front  photo  cover  by  SSG  Lou  White 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


Putting  the  Personal  Into  Personnel 


FOR  YOU  AND  THE  ARMY 


HI -MOM!  More  than  4,000  free  phone  calls  expected  this  holiday 
season  from  annual  Hi-Mom  Christmas  Telephone  Program,  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  100  percent.  All  calls  will  be  to  or  from 
servicemen  overseas. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  VIETNAM.  What  soldiers  in  Vietnam  want  for  Christmas, 
according  to  a survey  of  nine  USO  clubs  there,  is  mail  from  home, 
photos  of  family  and  sweethearts,  hometown  newspapers,  current 
popular  magazines,  paperbacks  and  small  gift  items — in  that  order. 

DUE  TO  critical  shortage  of  billets  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base, 
N.J.  air  passengers  should  not  report  prior  to  time  specified 
in  travel  orders.  Only  people  traveling  on  official  business 
without  dependents  can  be  guaranteed  billets  when  flights  are 
delayed.  All  others  should  be  prepared  to  pay  for  commercial 
facilities . 

PROMOTIONS.  This  is  the  month  thousands  of  men  drafted  in  first 
big  call-up  (Sep  65)  will  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  E-5 
under  new  policy  lowering  E-5  minimum  time-in-grade  from  18 
months  to  15 . 

DA  MESSAGE  78037,  dated  5 Oct  66,  points  out  that  an  enlisted  man 
may  not  be  removed  from  promotion  list  because  of  position  elimina- 
tion, lack  of  position  vacancy  in  individual's  MOS , or  because  MOS 
is  frozen.  Those  individuals  will  be  placed  at  top  of  lists 
established  by  later  promotion  boards  until  they  are  promoted-- 
except  for  due  cause. 

FAMILY  HOUSING  is  being  thoroughly  reviewed  by  committee  initiated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor.  Study  is  investi- 
gating quality  and  quantity  of  housing,  also  focusing  on  avail- 
ability of  quarters  for  families  of  Vietnam-stationed  soldiers. 

LATEST  TRAINING  flicks  going  to  Army  libraries  around  the  globe. 
Under  Pilot  Film  Program,  copies  of  selected  training  movies 
released  by  Armed  Forces  Information  and  Education  Directorate 
are  being  used  by  Army  Library  Program  for  inf ormational -educa- 
tional showings.  Two  of  the  first  flicks  are,  "How  Sleep  the 
Brave,"  a tourist's  tour  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  and  "A  Free  People,"  history  set  to  music  by  such  modern 
notables  as  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary  and  the  New  Christy  Minstrels. 

NEW  DELAYED  RECRUITING  PROGRAM  will  permit  individuals  to  enlist  in 
Regular  Army  with  delay  of  up  to  120  days  before  reporting  to  duty, 
giving  enlistee  better  chance  of  enlisting  for  a particular  option. 
Time  spent  in  a delayed  enlistment  status  will  be  credited  toward 
a six-year  obligation,  but  will  not  count  against  three-year  active 
duty  obligation. 
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HOPE  IN  VIETNAM.  As  usual,  comedian  Bob  Hope  plans  to  spend 
Christmas  with  U.S.  troops.  This  year  he'll  return  to  Vietnam, 
undoubtedly  with  a troupe  of  lovelies.  Meanwhile,  Roy  Acuff  and 
his  Grand  Ole  Opry  will  be  celebrating  Christmas  with  troops  in 
Caribbean  area,  while  George  Jessel  "and  company"  plan  to  be 
there  shortly  before  holidays. 


PAY  TWICE  MONTHLY — if  the  man  wants  it — rather  than  present  once- 
a-month  system  being  tested  in  1st  Air  Cav  Division  in  Vietnam, 

3d  Infantry  Division  in  Germany,  and  certain  other  units  at  home 
and  abroad.  By  1969  all  services  will  be  paid  same  way  through 
JUMPS-~Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay  System.  Army  will  be  modifying 
CAMPS--Centralized  Automated  Military  Pay  System — currently  used 
to  conform  to  DOD  JUMPS  directive. 


WEIGHT  ALLOWANCE  for  permanent  and  temporary  change  of 
station  has  been  upped  for  eligible  E-4's  through  majors-- 
in  some  cases  up  to  2,000  pounds.  According  to  DA  Message 
783508,  dated  23  Sep  66,  these  PCS  weights  are  in  effect: 

E-4  (over  four)  7,000  pounds;  E-5  7,000;  E-6  8,000;  E-7 
8,500;  E-8  9,000;  E-9  9,500;  2LT  and  WOl  9,500;  1LT  and  W02 
10,000;  CPT  and  W03  11,000;  MAJ  and  W04  11,000.  Details 
found  in  Change  No.  167,  Joint  Travel  Regulations,  Volume  1. 


CLAIMS  TOTALING  $27,256,002  were  paid  for  7,114  deaths  of  service- 
men covered  by  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance,  according  to 
report  of  the  first  nine  months  of  operation.  Average  of 
3 ,075 ,000--99  percent  of  eligibles--were  covered. 


NOW  AVAILABLE  are  kits  supporting  Presidential  safety  drive: 
Safety  Through  Leadership  and  Driver  Education.  Kits  are  in  Army 
Audio-Visual  Centers  worldwide  and  are  aimed  to  cut  down  on  motor 
vehicle  accidents  involving  Government  drivers , who  log  nearly  2 
and  3/4  million  miles  yearly. 


ARMY  MARS — Military  Affiliate  Radio  System--reminds  families  of 
American  military  and  civilian  personnel  stationed  in  Vietnam  that 
the  exchange  of  personal  radio  messages  without  charge  is  still 
available.  MARS  Army  stations  are  located  at  Fort  Devens , Fort 
George  G.  Meade,  Fort  McPherson,  Fort  Sheridan,  The  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  The  Pentagon,  and  Schofield  Barracks. 
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WHO’S  NEWS 

Personnel  and 

Personalities  Around  the  Army 


LTC  DAVID  H.  HACKWORTH — honored  by  Army  and  Nation--received  at 
a Pentagon  ceremony  nine  medals  for  service  in  Vietnam  with  101st 
Airborne  Division.  Medals  included  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
third  and  fourth  oak  leaf  clusters  to  Silver  Star,  Legion  of  Merit, 
Bronze  Star  with  V-device  for  Valor,  second  and  third  oak  leaf 
clusters  to  the  Air  Medal,  and  two  Army  Commendation  Medals . GEN 
Harold  K.  Johnson,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  personally  awarded  the 
medals  to  the  colonel. 

DISTINGUISHED  CIVILIAN  SERVICE  decoration  to  Dr.  Asa  S.  Knowles, 
President  of  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Mass.  Award  is 
highest  that  the  Army  can  award  to  a civilian.  Made  in  behalf  of 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Stanley  R.  Resor,  it  recognized  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  Dr.  Knowles  to  Army  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  program. 

NEW  ADDITION  to  top  Army  management  is  Dr.  Russell  D.  O'Neal  who 
assumed  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research 
and  Development. 

FIRST  ARMY  LIBRARIAN  to  go  to  Vietnam  from  Stateside  under 
new  plan  to  send  Army  librarians  there  is  Miss  Virginia 
Hollowell  from  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  She  will  be  stationed 
with  "her  old  unit"  from  Fort  Benning — the  1st  Air  Cav  Division. 

FIRST  INSTRUCTOR  OF  ORIENTAL  language  at  West  Point  is  LTC  James  R. 
Ross.  Military  Academy  has  this  year  added  Chinese  to  program  of 
studies,  recognizing  the  increased  role  played  by  China  in  inter- 
national relations.  First  class  consists  of  25  fourth  and  second 
classmen. 

GENERAL  T.  J.  CONWAY  named  new  U.S.  Strike  Command  (STRICOM) 
commander  and  awarded  fourth  star  on  1 November.  GEN  Conway  goes 
to  STRICOM  from  Europe,  where  he  was  Seventh  Army  CG. 

BRIEF  BURSTS:  Army  will  award  another  1,000  ROTC  scholarships  to 

outstanding  high  school  graduates  and  selected  college  students 
who  have  completed  two  years  of  Army  ROTC  training  for  1967-68 
school  year.  Applications  can  be  made  this  month  and  returned  with 
a postmark  not  later  than  15  Jan  67.  Interested  individuals  should 
apply  to  CG  of  major  Army  command  in  which  they  reside. 

Alaska  will  be  subject  of  Big  Picture  documentary  set  for 
release  early  next  year  to  coincide  with  Centennial  celebration. 

Army  Pictorial  Center  sent  4-man  crew  on  location  to  do  the  job. 

College  Option  Program  has  attracted  more  than  4,700 
volunteers  to  OCS  since  January  1. 
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FROM  THE  DESK  OF  THE  SERGEANT  MAJOR,  U.S.  ARMY 


1 December  1966 


The  Soldier  Who  Cares 


In  our  Army  every  soldier  must  care  about  his  job. 
Often--if  the  duty  seems  menial  or  hum-drum--it  is  hard 
to  cultivate  this  attitude.  But  it  must  be  done.  Let  me 
tell  you  something  about  the  soldier  who  cares. 

In  November  1950  in  Korea,  an  American  soldier — 
undoubtedly  terrified  beyond  imagination--lay  silent  in 
his  listening  post  and  permitted  more  than  a thousand  enemy 
troops  to  penetrate  his  unit's  position  by  stealth.  Per- 
haps he  saved  his  life  in  so  doing.  For  whatever  reasons, 
he  cared  more  about  himself  than  his  friends  and  fellow- 
soldiers.  Others  paid  the  price.  He  was  not  a soldier 
who  cared. 

But  the  names  of  the  soldiers  who  cared — who  have 
cared  unceasingly  since  Continental  Army  days--are  a matter 
of  permanent  record.  They  have  been  privates,  sergeants, 
captains,  and  generals.  Rank  is  immaterial  to  caring. 
Sometimes  they  have  given  their  lives;  most  of  the  time 
they  give  of  their  lives  in  performing  their  duty.  What 
you  do  in  your  job  each  day,  you  do  for  the  Army.  From 
the  most  trivial  act  to  the  gravest  decision. 

Every  unit  has  a measure  of  these  men,  the  soldiers 
who  care.  They  always  seem  to  be  on  the  job  early  in  the 
morning,  and  often  late  at  night.  You  can  count  on  their 
reports.  You  can  trust  their  judgments.  They  are  by  no 
means  perfect,  but  they  try,  and  they  come  through.  They 
care  about  what  they  are  doing.  They  care  about  the  men 
around  them.  And  men  respond  to  this  treatment.  They 
perform  better.  They  begin  to  care.  They  begin  to 
understand  what  makes  our  Army  tick.  Caring. 

— 


WILLIAM  O.  WC 
Sergeant  Majc 


A Swiss  View  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 


"Day  and  night,  year  in,  year  out, 
the  finest  soldiers  of  the  Army 
stand  guard  for  their 
unknown  comrade." 


This  editorial  appeared  in  the  Swiss 
Army  magazine,  Der  Schweizer  Soldat 
(The  Swiss  Soldier)  31  March  1963. 
Translation  by  Mr.  K.  F.  Kempt,  Curator 
of  the  Ordnance  Museum,  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 


jDuring  iast  August  and  September  I was  able  to  visit  the 
United  States  of  America  for  a few  weeks.  None  of  my  readers 
should  be  surprised  that  I took  every  opportunity  to  speak 
with  members  of  the  American  armed  forces  and  visit  those 
places  which  have  played  an  important  role  in  American  his- 
tory. I saw  West  Point,  the  oldest  and  most  important  officers’ 
school  of  the  country,  and  I stood  in  the  famous  Arlington 
Cemetery,  where  the  common  soldier  lies  next  to  the  great 
military  leaders,  where  the  grave  stones  for  the  highest  and 
lowest  rank  are  all  identical  and,  in  democratic  simplicity, 
bear  only  the  name  of  the  deceased. 

It  was  on  a hot,  sunny  September  day  that  I stood  with 
hundreds  of  visitors  from  all  states  of  the  country  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  was  moved  by  the  sober  yet  ex- 
ceedingly impressive  ceremony  of  the  changing  of  the  guard. 

Day  and  night,  year-in,  year-out,  the  finest  soldiers  of  the 
Army  stand  guard  for  their  unknown  comrade.  They  wear 
the  perfectly  fitting  and  painstakingly  clean  dress  uniform. 
The  rifle  is  shouldered.  The  guard  marches  back  and  forth 
continuously  in  a special,  quick  step  on  the  short,  narrow 
path  in  front  of  the  tomb.  And  when  he  has  reached  one  end 
he  halts  at  attention.  Then  follows  the  precise,  drill-manual 
execution  of  the  about  face.  This  is  a remarkable  performance 
of  body  control  and  strength  of  will.  The  hourly  or  two-hourly 
(according  to  the  season  of  the  year)  guard  change  is  con- 
ducted by  a sergeant.  Sharply,  with  few,  short  movements  he 
inspects  the  new  guard  standing  at  attention.  Then  he  steps  in 
front  of  the  monument  and  turns  toward  the  attentive  visitors 
who  momentarily  are  silent.  While  cameras  click  and  movie 
cameras  hum,  he  explains  briefly  in  a clear  voice  why  the 
Honor  Guard  stands  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  It 
is  a brief  but  stirring  patriotic  talk. 

Then  the  simple,  military  ceremony  proceeds,  without  mu- 
sic, without  drum  roll,  in  complete  silence  and  with  an  unex- 
celled precision. 
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This  picture  came  back  to  me  when  a reader  wrote  in  and 
criticized  the  "Swiss  Soldier”  magazine  and  suggested  that  in 
order  to  forget  the  danger  of  Communism  the  USA  would 
abandon  Europe  in  case  of  a war.  "Not  only  that,”  continued 
the  reader,  "the  Americans  sooner  or  later  will  make  a deal 
with  the  Russians  and  we  West  Europeans  will  be  the  sacri- 
fice.” 

As  I read  this  absurd  statement,  the  picture  of  the  Honor 
Guard  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Washington 
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Identification  Badge 

The  Guard,  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 


"I  saw  once  more  the 
long  rows  of 
gravestones  . . 


*Note.  Gessler  is  a symbol  of  oppression 
to  tbe  Swiss.  He  was  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernor when  the  Swiss  were  fighting  for 
their  independence  from  the  Hapsburgs. 


came  back  to  my  mind.  Again  I could  see  the  moved  faces  of 
the  women,  men  and  children  who  were  watching  the  chang- 
ing of  the  guard.  I saw  once  more  the  long  rows  of  grave 
stones  and  saw  once  more  the  huge  fields  of  white  crosses  of 
the  American  cemeteries  in  Europe. 

I remembered  that  it  had  been  the  Americans  who  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  armies  of  the  German  emperor;  that  it  had  been 
the  Americans  who,  with  unheard-of  sacrifice  in  blood,  aided 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Second  World  War;  that  it  had 
been  the  Americans  who  established  the  airlift  for  brave 
Berlin;  that  it  had  been  the  Americans  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  war  in  Korea;  that  it  is  the  Americans  who  with  men 
and  money  (with  the  American  taxpayer’s  money)  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  free  world;  that  it  is  the  Americans  who 
commit  the  lives  of  their  soldiers  in  the  crises  spots  around 
the  world;  and  that  without  the  Americans,  West  Europe,  the 
greater  portion  of  Asia  and  a good  portion  of  Africa  would 
have  long  suffered  under  the  red  Gessler*  hat. 

Clearly  the  Americans  do  this  or  that  in  their  own  interest 
also,  but  in  pursuing  their  own  interest  they  are  defending 
and  protecting  everyone  in  the  free  world — our  country  in- 
cluded. 

These  are  facts  which  no  one  can  dispute  who  knows  the 
lessons  of  recent  history  and  who  follows  current  world  events. 
It  was  the  Americans  who  put  out  the  fire  started  by  the  Com- 
munists in  Cuba,  and  it  is  the  Americans  who,  despite  West 
European  disunity,  build  and  strengthen  Europe’s  positions 
with  perseverance  and  patience. 

That  we  Swiss  are  still  free  and  have  neither  had  to  fight  a 
war  for  more  than  a hundred  years  nor  endure  foreign  domin- 
ation, is  due  in  great  part  to  those  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  have  given  their  lives  and  will  yet  give  their 
lives  and  for  whom  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  the  Arlington 
Cemetery  at  Washington  has  become  a symbol. 

Perhaps  not  everything  the  Americans  do  and  allow  is  good, 
but  that  is  outweighed  by  the  fact  that  without  them  the  free 
world  would  not  stand  a chance  today  to  enjoy  that  which 
we  consider  good  and  valuable. 

That  the  polemical  reader  did  not  consider  that  places  him 
in  the  category  of  a shallow  critic.  ^ 
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THE  MEDAL 
OF  HONOR 

Little  Known  Facts 
About  the  Nation’s 
Highest  Award  for  Gallantry 


EVERYONE  is  familiar  with  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  establishment  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  in 
1862  and  the  reasons  for  awarding  it  but  there  are 
many  little- known  sidelights  concerning  the  gallant 
men  who  won  what  has  come  to  be  our  Nation’s  highest 
award  for  gallantry. 

The  original  Army  Medal  of  Honor  was  designed  by 
a Frenchman  with  a German  name  and  a German  with 
a French  name,  Christian  Schussel  from  Alsace,  France, 


and  Anthony  C.  Paquet  from  Hamburg,  Germany. 

An  odd  fact  is  that  the  first  winner  of  the  Medal 
was  an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Bernard  J.  D.  Irwin 
who  won  the  Medal  for  action  that  occurred  on  14 
February  1861,  before  the  award  was  actually  created. 
He  did  not  receive  it  until  21  January  1894,  over 
thirty  years  later. 

The  youngest  recipient  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  was 
a Civil  War  drummer  boy  of  15.  Two  other  drummer 
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CPT  Roger  C.  Donlon 
For  action  6 July  1964 
Camp  Nam  Dong 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR 


SSG  Larry  S.  Pierce 
20  September  1965 
Near  Ben  Cat 


WINNERS  IN 


LT  Charles  Q.  Williams 
10  June  1965 
Dong  Xoai 


PFC  Milton  L.  Olive,  III 
22  October  1965 
Near  Phu  Cuong 


VIETNAM 


boys  also  won  the  coveted  decoration  during  that  same 
war.  The  oldest  recipient  was  Major  General  Adolphus 
W.  Greely  who  was  awarded  the  decoration  on  his 
91st  birthday. 

A father  and  son  have  won  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
Arthur  MacArthur  won  the  medal  during  the  Civil 
War  and  his  son,  Douglas  MacArthur,  won  it  during 
World  War  II. 

An  entire  Civil  War  regiment,  the  27th  Maine  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  as 
an  inducement  to  reenlist  but  a Board  of  Review  con- 
vened in  1916  struck  their  names  from  the  rolls  along 
with  a number  of  others  who  did  not  rate  the  award. 

The  three  days  of  fighting  during  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  netted  Union  soldiers  63  Medals  of  Honor. 

The  application  nominating  one  Civil  War  recipient 
of  the  Medal  read  in  part,  “This  application  is  in  behalf 
of  a nice  lad  who  wants  to  stay  in  the  service.  . 

Fifty-three  Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  to  bridge 
builders.  During  the  seige  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi, 
in  1863  some  150  men  of  the  Second  Division  volun- 
teered to  build  a bridge  across  a ditch  in  front  of  the 
bluff  so  that  an  assault  could  be  launched  across  the 
bridge.  They  were  ripped  by  enemy  fire  and  pinned 
down;  only  53  made  their  way  back  to  their  lines. 
All  were  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

At  least  two  dozen  full-blooded  Indians  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor  during  the  Indian  Wars  while  fighting 
against  their  own  people.  Government  records  do  not 
indicate  the  full  tally  but  at  least  eight  Negroes  won  the 
Medal.  Although  many  of  his  people  were  placed  in 
internment  camps,  a Japanese  American  won  the  Medal 
for  actions  in  Italy  during  World  War  II.  A Philippine 
Scout  also  received  the  Medal. 

One  woman,  Doctor  Mary  Walker,  a contract  sur- 
geon for  the  Union  Army,  was  awarded  the  Medal  but 
was  asked  to  return  it.  She  never  did-. 

The  only  foreign  nationals  not  serving  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  to  receive  the  Medal  were  the  Unknown  Soldiers 
of  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Rumania. 


Colonel  Calvin  P.  Titus,  then  a musician,  won  the 
Medal  for  his  gallantry  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 
Until  his  death  recently,  Colonel  Titus  was  one  of  the 
oldest  living  recipients  of  the  Medal. 

Award  of  the  Medal  to  members  of  other  services 
is  not  unusual.  The  first  two  winners  of  the  Army 
Medal  of  Honor  in  World  War  I were  Marines. 

During  World  War  I,  no  Medals  of  Honor  were 
presented  until  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
only  four  had  been  authorized  before  the  end  of  the 
war. 

In  1918  enlisted  winners  of  the  Medal  got  two 
dollars  extra  per  month  in  their  pay;  today  they  receive 
one  hundred  dollars  a month  from  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. Pending  legislation  would  continue  payments 
to  the  widows  of  deceased  Medal  of  Honor  winners. 

In  some  instances  during  the  19th  Century  the 
Medal  was  mailed  to  men  who  were  awarded  it.  Be- 
cause some  men  had  moved,  the  award  never  reached 
them.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  an  Executive 
Order  in  1905  ordered  that  henceforth  the  Medal 
would  be  presented  “with  formal  and  impressive  cere- 
monial”. 

It’s  surprising  but  true  that  in  1890,  with  no  war  in 
progress,  there  were  33  Medals  awarded  and  the  follow- 
ing year  67.  Subsequent  legislation  corrected  this 
situation. 

Two  Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  under  unique 
circumstances — to  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  for  his  famous 
flight  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  Major  General 
Adolphus  W.  Greely  for  “his  lifetime  of  splendid 
public  service.” 

During  World  War  II  only  292  men  out  of  more 
than  ten  million  won  the  Medal.  It  was  won  by  as  many 
T/5’s  as  generals,  six  in  each  group.  Nine  corporals 
won  it,  and  so  did  nine  majors.  The  first  lieutenants, 
with  3 1 , trailed  the  staff  sergeants  with  39.  The  privates 
first  class  and  privates  accounted  for  79. 

France  and  Korea  predominate  as  the  locale  for 
actions  that  won  the  Medal  of  Honor.  W 
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Your  Heritage 
To  Defend 


It’s 


The  American’s  Creed 


Written  by  William  Tyler  Page,  clerk  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1917,  and  accepted  by 
the  House  on  3 April  1918. 


Citizenship 

In  a 
Democracy 


I BELIEVE  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a democracy  in  a republic,  a sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign  states,  a perfect  union, 
one  and  inseparable:  established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes.  I therefore  believe 
it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  Constitution;  to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect 
its  flag,  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 


Chaplain  (LTC)  R.  J.  Wood 


THE  United  States  Army  is  con- 
trolled by  civilians  but,  as  individual 
citizens,  members  of  the  Army  par- 
ticipate in  this  civilian  control.  There 
is  no  contradiction  here  if  one  views 
our  Nation  and  our  Army  in  the 
perspective  of  history. 

George  Washington  rightly  re- 
garded himself  primarily  as  a citizen 
and  secondarily  as  a military 
commander-in-chief.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, John  Adams,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Alexander  Hamilton,  and  many 
others  were  private  individuals  first 
and  servants  or  officials  of  the 
general  public  as  a matter  of  civic 
responsibility. 

CHAPLAIN  (LIEUTENANT  COLONEL)  R.  J.  WOOD 
is  Assistant  Chaplain,  Headquarters,  United 
States  Continental  Army  Command,  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Virginia. 


For  many  years  the  differences 
between  military  and  civilian  status 
were  emphasized  through  the  cus- 
tom that  members  of  the  armed 
services  did  not  vote. 

But  today  the  similarities — the 
common  bonds  of  citizenship — be- 
tween those  in  and  out  of  uniform 
have  been  re-emphasized.  Service 
personnel  are  actively  urged  to  exer- 
cise this  privilege  of  citizenship. 
Thus  office-holders,  right  up  to  the 
presidency,  have  members  of  the 
armed  forces  among  their  consti- 
tuents. 

But  the  mantle  of  citizenship 
which  has  fallen  upon  each  of  us 
is  not  merely  legalistic  in  nature. 
The  ballot  is  its  symbol,  not  its 
entire  essence.  Citizenship  partakes 


of  many  qualities  which  are  both 
public  and  private — intellectual, 
spiritual,  emotional  as  well  as  prac- 
tical. It  is  comforting  in  its  protec- 
tive aspects  but  demanding  in  its 
reciprocal  obligation  of  allegiance. 
Like  our  ancestors,  we  must  be 
ready  to  place  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, our  sacred  honor  in  jeopardy 
when  the  occasion  demands. 

Citizenship  is  an  important  part 
of  our  American  heritage.  We  have 
prouder  and  more  distinguished 
status  than  that  of  the  citizens  of 
ancient  Rome.  As  free  men  living 
under  a republican  form  of  govem- 
, ment  we  are  not  termed  subjects, 
as  are  our  British  cousins  and  others 
under  monarchies.  Neither  are  we 
pawns  of  the  state  in  the  sense  of 
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The  American  Citizen  Gets  a 
Dual  Heritage:  Family  and  Country 


the  men  who  self-consciously  call 
each  other  “Comrade”  in  Com- 
munist nations.  We  are  simply  citi- 
zens, subject  only  to  a system  of 
government  which  we  ourselves 
ultimately  control.  We  can  even 
change  particular  aspects  of  our 
government — if  we  can  persuade 
enough  of  our  fellow-citizens  to 
agree  with  us  at  the  ballot  box. 

The  cloak  of  citizenship  is,  in 
many  ways,  a symbol  of  family 
relationship  covering  all  who  share 
the  traditions,  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  family  that  is 
America.  Thus  the  American  citi- 
zen— whether  he  receives  his  citi- 
zenship at  birth  or  later  by 
naturalization — is  doubly  blessed. 
He  gets  a dual  heritage:  family  and 
country. 

However  sophisticated  we  may 
appear,  most  of  us  truly  rejoice  in 
our  country — when  we  think  about 
it  and  take  time  to  know  its  sig- 
nificance and  feel  its  grandeur. 
What  are  our  feelings  when  we  let 
ourselves  pause  unashamedly  in  pa- 
triotic reverie? 

We  sense  our  history  and  have 
experienced  much  of  it.  No  wonder 
we  thrill  to  the  Flag,  for  as  we  look 
at  that  banner  we  know  that  our 
family  and  we  ourselves  had  a real 
part  in  making  all  fifty  states  a part 
of  the  whole.  Our  national  memory 
goes  back  to  1 3 — and  back  to  none. 

As  our  heritage  has  been  passed 
on  to  us  within  the  family  and  as 
we  work  to  pass  on  a better  heritage 
to  our  children,  so  each  generation 
of  citizens  adds  to  the  inheritance 
it  leaves  to  the  next.  And  who  of 
us  does  not  think  in  terms  of  those 
yet  unborn?  Who  of  us  does  not 
want  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children to  have  a better  life  than 
we  ourselves  have  had?  Those  of 
us  who  have  heard  “shots  fired  in 
anger”  hope  and  pray  and  fight 


today  that  our  children  will  never 
hear  that  sound. 

All  of  us  are  part  of  a tradition — 
part  of  an  heritage. 

Of  course,  some  of  our  ancestors 
from  Europe,  Asia,  South  America, 
and  Africa  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Yorktown  and  never  heard  of  Wash- 
ington crossing  the  Delaware,  but 
they  did  have  the  courage  to  leave 
their  native  lands  to  strike  out  on 
their  own  and  come  to  these  United 
States.  Why?  Simply  because  they 
wanted  their  children  to  inherit 
something  that  could  not  be  found 
where  they  had  lived  under  tyranny, 
despotism,  class  warfare.  That  some- 
thing was  freedom — more  precious 
than  jewels,  finer  than  objects  of 
wealth,  more  noble  than  books  of 
wisdom. 

As  youngsters,  we  listened  to 
their  talk,  ate  their  strange  foods, 
joked  at  their  Old  World  ideas  and 
customs.  But  did  we  ever  realize 
that  we  were  looking  at  and  listen- 
ing to  those  who  have  since  become 
part  of  our  family  traditions — and 
also  part  of  the  American  tradition? 
Yet  behind  the  handlebar  mus- 
tache, the  peculiar  accent,  the 
brogue  were  the  men  who  gave  us 
our  inheritance,  who  made  our 
magnificent  heritage  possible. 

These  were  the  men  who  built 
the  West  and  the  railroads  which 
crossed  it.  They  dug  the  canals  and 
built  ships  which  sailed  upon  them. 
They  tamed  the  forests  and  planted 
the  seed  which  made  our  farmland 
flourish. 

Why?  They  did  these  things  so 
that  we  could  be  free  from  tyranny 
and  dictatorship,  so  that  we  would 
be  equal  before  the  law,  so  that  we 
could  go  to  any  church  we  chose. 

Implicit  in  the  American  way  of 
life  is  a deep  concern  for  others 
who  are  denied  such  blessings. 
Americans  who  had  known  oppres- 


sion and  then  experienced  freedom 
wanted  their  relatives  and  friends 
and  even  strangers  in  other  coun- 
tries to  be  free,  to  be  able  to  pass 
this  precious  birthright  to  their  own 
children. 

Some  of  our  international  neigh- 
bors cannot  understand  why  we 
are  willing  to  die  for  a nation,  a 
people  we  do  not  know.  But  per- 
haps these  are  the  same  people  who 
would  have  trouble  understanding 
why  their  own  relatives  left  their 
native  lands  to  come  to  America. 

We  want  to  pass  our  inheritance 
to  all  children  of  the  Nation.  For 
there  is  no  better  way  for  us  to  be 
remembered  than  by  living  on  in  the 
reputation  which  we  leave  behind. 

We  of  the  military  are  perhaps 
more  conscious  than  our  civilian 
brothers  of  other  ways  of  life — of 
how  other  people  live,  of  other  po- 
litical regimes.  Traveling  worldwide 
as  we  do,  doing  an  oversea  tour 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  we 
are  ever  conscious  of  the  lot  of 
other  men. 

It  is  a magnificent,  a wonderful 
heritage — this  citizenship  in  a de- 
mocracy. None  of  us  would  trade 
places  with  anyone  else,  no  matter 
the  country,  no  matter  the  position 
in  society. 

Many  of  us  will  not  pass  on  as 
an  inheritance  anything  other  than 
our  good  name  and  the  heritage  of 
freedom — an  heritage  which  we  in- 
herited, safeguarded,  tried  to  im- 
prove, and  defended  against  attack. 
We  hope  they  do  not  lose  it — so 
we  give  them  the  example  of  being 
willing  to  go  to  war  to  protect  it, 
of  being  willing  to  die  for  it.  This 
is  our  legacy — the  fierce  desire  to 
fight  to  preserve  this  democracy  for 
ourselves,  and  to  help  strangers  to 
attain  it.  For  this  we  will  be  blessed 
by  our  descendants.  ^ 
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At  12tb  Annual  AUSA  Meeting 
tbe  first  order  of  business  is 

Building  A 
Top-Notch  Army 

MORE  THAN  6,000  Army  supporters  and  guests 
packed  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  in  Washington  for  the 
12th  Annual  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
(AUSA)  meeting  in  October.  Highlight  of  the  three- 
day  convention  was  the  reception  and  dinner  where 
Mrs.  E.  Clifton  Daniel,  Jr.  accepted  the  George  C. 
Marshall  Memorial  Award  for  her  father,  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  was  guest  speaker. 

Another  highlight  was  the  Sergeants  Major  Con- 
ference, where  Sergeants  Major  from  all  over  the  world 
met  with  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  William  O. 
Wooldridge.  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army  David  E. 
McGiffert,  keynote  speaker  at  the  convention’s  open- 
ing session  1 1 October,  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Harold  K.  Johnson  were  honored  at  the  President’s 
Session. 

Army  and  industrial  exhibits,  featuring  some  of  the 
newest  equipment  supporting  the  Army,  attracted  many. 


In  accepting  the  George  Catlett  Marshall  Medal  on  behalf 
of  her  father,  Mrs.  Margaret  Truman  Daniel  conveyed  this 
message  from  President  Truman: 

You  all  know  how  I feel  about  the  Army,  and  nobody 
can  do  me  a greater  honor  than  to  associate  my  name  with 
General  Marshall’s.  I have  said — and  I want  to  say  it  over 
and  over  again — that  I never  knew  a finer  man  or  a greater 
public  servant  than  General  Marshall.  . . 

/ wish  / could  be  there  with  you  to  honor  him.  Not  even 
the  good  Lord  and  my  doctor  could  ordinarily  keep  me  away 
on  such  an  occasion.  This  time,  however,  they  have  joined 
forces  with  my  wife,  and  you  know  what  that  means.” 


“On  this  historic  occasion  we  are  honoring  two  men 
whose  joint  achievements  deserve  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  all  who  cherish  freedom — General  of  the  Army 
George  C.  Marshall  and  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman.  One  was  a great  soldier  who  was  also  a great 
civilian  The  other  is  a great  civilian  who  was  also  a 
sturdy  soldier  and  a great  Commander-in-Chief.  Both 
exemplified  the  simple,  basic  virtues  of  duty,  courage, 
and  love  of  country. 

Both  made  available  to  those  who  worked  for  them 
much  practical  wisdom.  I recall  again  some  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall’s  advice  to  members  of  his  staff: 

'Don’t  ask  me  a question  without  bringing  me  your 
proposed  answer.’ 

‘Don’t  wait  for  me  to  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  be 
doing — you  tell  me  what  I ought  to  be  doing.’ 

‘Gentlemen,  let’s  not  talk  about  this  matter  too  much 
in  military  terms;  to  do  so  might  make  it  a military 
problem.' 

It  was  also  my  good  fortune  to  see  President  Truman 
at  work.  I remember  the  little  sign  on  his  desk:  ‘The 
buck  stops  here.’  No  statement  could  have  been  more 
accurate.  He  made  the  decisions  and  none  of  us  ever  had 
the  slightest  doubt  about  their  meaning. 

Both  President  Truman  and  General  Marshall  were 
builders  of  peace.  Both  knew  that  the  United  States 
could  no  longer  find  security  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  or  through  defenses  and  policies  confined  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  or  to  the  North  Atlantic  basin.  . . . 

Both  President  Truman  and  General  Marshall  knew 
that  peace  cannot  be  had  merely  by  wishing  for  it  or 
making  lofty  pronouncements  or  adopting  hortatory 
resolutions.  Both  knew  that  peace — an  enduring  peace 
in  which  free  societies  can  survive  and  flourish — re- 
quires infinite  patience  and  perseverance  . . . and  that 
there  can  be  no  peace  unless  it  is  defended  against  those 
who  are  ready  to  use  force  to  impose  their  will. 

The  guidelines  to  peace  laid  down  by  President 
Truman  and  General  Marshall  have  served  us — and  the 
world — well.  They  are  still  sound.” 

The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State, 
at  the  AUSA  George  C.  Marshall  Memorial 
Dinner,  12  October  1966. 
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BY  AIR,  by  sea,  by  land,  the  1st  Brigade  of 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  moved  to  reach  the 
battle  areas  in  Vietnam.  The  Brigade  arrived  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  29  July  1965,  three  months  to  a day  after 
being  alerted  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky.  In  the 
ensuing  year,  it  ranged  over  battlefields  from  the  eastern 
coast  bordered  by  the  South  China  Sea,  into  the  Central 
Highlands,  near  the  Laotian-Cambodian  Border — in  rice  paddies, 
in  villages  and  hamlet  clusters,  under  the  jungle  canopy  in  the 
lowlands  and  the  bamboo  jungle  of  the  highlands.  Its  actions  have 
included  guerrilla  warfare  with  the  Viet  Cong,  and  pitched  battles 
with  heavily  entrenched  units  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Regular  Army. 

The  Brigade  is  but  one  of  the  units — many  larger — in 
Vietnam,  but  the  problems  met  and  solved,  the  strategy 
employed,  the  tactics  evolved,  are  typical  of  what  the  entire 
U.S.  Army  is  learning  in  that  far  off  part  of  the  world. 
As  part  of  its  continuing  efforts  to  bring  the  by-products  of  experience 
to  the  professional  military  man  of  all  ranks,  Army  Digest  has 
presented  studies  of  the  training  of  individuals,  the  lessons  learned 
by  the  individual  and  by  small  units.  Now  Brigadier  General  Willard 
Pearson,  Commanding  General  of  the  1st  Brigade,  has  prepared  a 
year-end  report  on  the  activities  of  a larger  unit.  He  describes 
some  of  the  tactics  the  Brigade  employed,  special  problems  met, 
results  achieved.  The  accompanying  article  is  a contribution  to  the 

professional  education  of  the  entire  Army. 

The  Editor 
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Vietnam  is  the  rugged  proving  ground 
for  battle  tactics  and  operations  to 

Find  ’em. 
Fix  ’em. 
Finish  ’em 

1st  Brigade  of  101st  Airborne  Adds  a Few 
Maxims  to  tbe  Book  of  Lessons  Learned 


Brigadier  General  Willard  Pearson 


Ever  since  the  brigade 
arrived  in  Vietnam,  the 
320th  Artillery  Battalion 
has  provided  support 
with  its  howitzers. 


IN  THIS  atomic  and  space  age, 
our  scientists  have  invented  fantas- 
tic new  weapons  and  machines  that 
have  revolutionized  warfare.  But 
they  have  not  been  able  to  replace 
the  soldier  on  the  ground  who  now 
is,  and  always  will  be,  the  key  to 
victory. 

All  would  be  but  an  empty  shell 
were  it  not  for  the  fighting  heart 
of  the  soldier.  Aggressive,  defiant, 
physically  fit,  eager  to  fight,  the 
U.S.  soldier  today  has  pride  in  his 
profession.  He  is  unbeatable,  a 
superb  fighter  in  the  finest  traditions 
of  America’s  greatest  warriors.  And 
he  is,  in  Vietnam,  a diplomat  as 
well. 

The  soldiers  of  the  1st  Brigade 
of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  take 
great  pride  in  their  accomplishments 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  WILLARD  PEARSON  is 
Commanding  General,  1st  Brigade,  101st  Air- 
borne Division.  He  was  recently  awarded  the 
Silver  Star,  and  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  for 
heroically  distinguishing  himself  on  three  oc- 
casions "under  intense  enemy  fire." 


during  the  full  year  they  have  been 
in  action.  Three  months  to  the  day 
after  being  alerted  at  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Kentucky,  home  of  the  Divi- 
sion, the  Brigade  arrived  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay.  That  was  late  July  1965. 
And  two  weeks  later  the  Brigade 
was  in  its  first  operation. 

A lot  of  land  has  been  covered 
by  foot  and  by  air  in  the  unit’s  first 
year.  Many  lessons  have  been 
learned.  Some  were  easy  to  absorb 
because  of  the  superb  training  the 
U.S.  Army  gives  its  men.  Other 
problems  were  new,  as  always  hap- 
pens in  war  and  probably  always 
will.  But  these  problems  usually 
were  easier  to  meet  and  solve  be- 
cause of  the  earlier  training  and 
thorough  grounding  in  the  profes- 
sion of  arms. 

The  major  problem  initially  facing 
any  unit  in  battle  is  a double-bar- 
reled one.  The  first  part  is  locating 
the  enemy — target  acquisition  is  the 
technical  term.  The  second  is  swift 
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reaction  time  to  engage  an  enemy 
after  he  is  found. 

Once  that  target  is  found,  U.S. 
superiority  in  firepower,  mobility, 
communications,  logistical  support, 
reserves — all  insure  victory.  But  ac- 
quiring a hard  target  and  getting 
your  teeth  into  it  is  not  easy. 

To  compensate  for  his  inferior 
combat  power,  the  Viet  Cong  at- 
tempts surprise  through  night  at- 
tacks and  ambushes;  he  concentrates 
large  forces  against  small  isolated 
outposts,  and  ambushes  units  sent 
to  their  relief.  Large-scale  enemy 
offensives  normally  occur  during  the 
monsoons  or  other  periods  of  low 
visibility  that  restrict  our  reconnais- 
sance, mobility,  firepower. 

To  solve  the  basic  problems  of 
finding  the  enemy,  we  must  devise 
ways  to  surprise  him.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  we  have  done 
to  achieve  surprise  and  improve  our 
target  acquisition  capabilities: 

Entry  into  the  Battlefield.  The 
traditional  method  of  making  a heli- 
borne  assault  is  first  to  conduct 
rather  extensive  air  reconnaissance. 
Ground  and  unit  aviation  command- 
ers, air  liaison  officers,  and  artillery 
officers  reconnoiter  the  selected 
landing  zone  (LZ)  by  helicopter. 
The  LZ  is  then  “prepped”  with 
artillery,  air,  and  gun  ships,  for 
30  minutes  to  one  hour  or  longer, 
followed  by  ground  troop  assault. 

But  at  Tuy  Hoa  in  Operation 
Harrison,  the  1st  Brigade  made  five 
or  six  such  classic  assaults,  and 
when  the  troops  arrived  on  the  LZ 
there  was  no  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
“prep”  fires  get  underway,  the  ene- 
my vanishes. 

Unless  the  enemy  has  been  defi- 
nitely fixed  by  ground  contact  or 
other  reliable  intelligence  sources, 
a traditional  assault  is  not  likely  to 
produce  significant  results.  We  are 
too  noisy,  clumsy,  awkward,  and 


slow  to  catch  the  wary,  elusive 
guerrillas. 

Numerous  heliborne  assaults 
without  preparatory  fires  have  been 
successful.  A small  LZ  is  selected 
about  one  or  two  nights  march  from 
the  main  LZ  to  be  assaulted.  A 
battalion  reconnaissance  element  is 
helilifted  into  the  small  LZ  at  dusk 
one  or  two  days  before  the  planned 
assault.  Preparatory  fires  are  not 
required  for  units  less  than  company 
size.  The  battalion  reconnaissance 
element  moves  at  night  to  the  se- 
lected battalion  LZ,  reconnoiters 
the  surrounding  area,  and  takes  up 
positions  to  secure  the  LZ.  The 
battalion  then  lands  on  a secured 
LZ  without  preparatory  fire. 

If  the  reconnaissance  element 
finds  the  battalion  LZ  defended,  it 
may  either  engage  the  force  or  back 
off  and  secure  an  alternate  LZ. 

During  Operation  Austin  6,  on 
6 May  1966,  the  2d  Battalion, 
502d  Airborne  Infantry  assaulted 
the  Bu  Gia  Map  airstrip  in  this 
manner.  Within  three  days  the  bat- 
talion surprised  at  least  a dozen 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers,  killing 
or  capturing  them,  and  securing 
their  weapons  without  suffering  a 
casualty. 

The  captured  soldiers  gave  in- 
formation that  the  141st  NVA  Reg- 
iment was  in  the  area  and  headed 
for  War  Zone  D.  Prompt  exploita- 
tion of  this  tactical  intelligence  led 
to  destruction  of  the  3d  Battalion, 
141st  Regiment,  by  the  2/502d  Air- 
borne Infantry,  and  also  the  over- 
running of  an  enemy  Province 
Headquarters  complex  by  the 
1 /327th  Airborne  Infantry.  This 
action  was  significant  since  it  dealt 
an  initial  blow  to  the  monsoon  of- 
fensive in  the  summer  of  1966. 
The  schedule  for  infiltration  of  a 
regiment  into  War  Zone  D had 
been  disrupted. 


Another  effective  technique  for 
achieving  surprise  and  for  reducing 
reaction  time  is  pre-reconnaissance 
of  the  Tactical  Area  of  Operations 
(TAOR)  for  LZ’s.  Locations  of  the 
LZ’s  are  then  placed  on  an  overlay 
and  distributed  to  the  battalions. 
Thus  a reaction  force  can  assault 
any  one  of  these  LZ’s  without  fur- 
ther command  or  staff  reconnais- 
sance, which  often  draws  the  ene- 
my’s attention  to  the  area  to  be 
assaulted.  Use  of  the  LZ  overlay 
telescopes  the  usual  lengthy  pro- 
cedures required  for  reconnaissance, 
selection,  and  coordination  when 
selection  of  an  LZ  is  deferred  until 
a specific  need  develops. 

Helicopter  Traffic.  Once  a unit 
has  safely  entered  an  area  without 
preparatory  fires,  secrecy  must  be 
maintained  by  limiting  helicopter 
traffic  over  the  zone  of  operation. 
When  helicopters  hover  over  an  area 
like  bumble  bees,  they  reveal  friend- 
ly locations  to  the  enemy  and  he 
promptly  leaves. 

Here  is  one  solution: 

■ Soldiers  enter  battle  with  3 to 
5 days  rations  to  obviate  the  need 
for  daily  resupply  by  helicopter. 
(Note:  There  is  a need  for  lighter 
weight  combat  rations,  as  well  as  a 
service  organization  similar  to  the 
successful  Korea  Service  Corps, 
which  provided  native  porters  to 
carry  rations  and  ammunition.)  To 
lighten  the  soldiers’  load,  one  bat- 
talion substituted  rice  and  pow- 
dered dehydrated  soup  for  a portion 
of  the  normal  C-rations. 

■ Water  supply  is  by  the  “pill 
and  pool”  method. 

■ Visits  to  unit  command  posts 
by  command  and  control  ships  are 
limited. 

■ Artillery  is  restricted  and  fired 
only  when  required. 

Once  deliberate  contact  is  made, 
these  restrictions  are  lifted. 


An  attempt  by  enemy  to  move  in  Tuy  Hoa  valley  would  find 
machine  gun  bullets  landing  right  in  his  lap  as  a Brigade  ^ 
trooper  guards  the  road  from  atop  Chap  Chai  mountain. 
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Before  the  helicopters  could  land  for 
resupply,  trees  and  underbrush  had  to 
be  cleared. 

Night  Operations.  Another  meth- 
od used  by  the  Brigade  to  achieve 
surprise  is  to  operate  at  night. 
Night  movements,  patrols,  and  am- 
bushes have  become  routine.  At 
Tuy  Hoa,  the  2/502d  Airborne  In- 
fantry made  a battalion  airmobile 
assault  at  night,  with  no  preparatory 
fires,  on  an  LZ  previously  secured 
by  the  Battalion  Recondo  Platoon. 
This  night  assault  enabled  the  bat- 
talion to  exploit  a B-52  strike  three 
hours  earlier  than  if  it  had  assaulted 
at  first  light.  At  Phan  Thiet  during 
Austin  2,  the  l/327th  Airborne 
Infantry  also  made  a battalion  air- 
mobile assault  at  night,  enabling 
the  Brigade  to  concentrate  swiftly 
all  available  force  around  an  enemy 
redoubt  and  launch  an  attack  at 
first  light. 

Long-Range  Reconnaissance  Pa- 
trols. In  spite  of  all  the  information 
available  through  indigenous  sources 
and  sophisticated  electronic  gadgets, 
the  most  reliable  intelligence  is  that 
which  the  soldier  sees  with  his  own 
eyes.  Our  target  acquisition  plan, 
therefore,  calls  for  the  liberal  use 
of  Long-Range  Reconnaissance  Pa- 
trols (LRRP).  In  addition  to  the 
Brigade  LRRP,  each  battalion  has 
organized  reconnaissance  elements 
capable  of  performing  such  mis- 
sions, Each  has  its  own  special  name 
— Tiger  Force,  1st  Battalion,  327th 
Infantry;  Hawk  Platoon,  2d  Bat- 
talion, 327th  Infantry;  and  Recondo 


Platoon,  2d  Battalion,  502d  Infan- 
try. All  are  volunteers,  men  who 
enjoy  a good  firefight. 

The  extensive  use  of  LRRP’s 
came  naturally  to  the  Screaming 
Eagles.  The  Recondo  training  pro- 
gram established  by  General  W.  C. 
Westmoreland,  when  he  was  Com- 
manding General  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division,  provided  us  with 
trained  soldiers  with  the  confidence 
and  aggressiveness  so  essential  to 
success. 

At  dusk,  using  choppers,  the 
LRRP’s  are  introduced  deep  into 
enemy  territory  for  a 3 to  5 days’ 
surveillance  mission.  The  mission 
of  this  patrol  is  not  to  fight,  but 
to  observe  and  report  enemy  move- 
ments. 

Results  have  taken  three  forms: 

■ LRRP’s  see  nothing  and  are 
extracted  after  several  days. 

■ They  are  detected  by  a su- 
perior enemy  force,  come  under 
attack  and  are  extracted. 

■ They  report  a profitable  target 
for  assault  by  a battalion  reaction 
force. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  ma- 
jor problem  facing  U.S.  Army  units 
in  the  field — swift  reaction  time. 

Experience  has  shown  that  we 
have  not  reacted  fast  enough  to 
catch  the  enemy  even  after  he  has 
been  located  by  an  LRRP.  To  re- 
duce reaction  time,  we  are  now 
experimenting  with  the  concept  of 


introducing,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  LRRP,  an  immediate  reaction 
force  of  platoon  or  company  size. 
Entering  the  area  secretly  with,  or 
closely  following  it,  the  LRRP  goes 
into  hiding  until  the  patrol  finds  a 
worthwhile  target.  It  then  moves  to 
engage  the  target,  while  the  battalion 
designated  as  the  main  reaction 
force  deploys  into  the  area  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy.  Once  the  main 
reaction  force  is  committed,  we  then 
pull  all  stops.  Massive  air  and 
artillery  support  is  provided  and 
limitations  on  helicopter  traffic  over 
the  area  are  removed. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  Operation 
Fillmore  at  Tuy  Hoa,  the  1 /327th 
Airborne  Infantry  introduced  two 
companies  at  night  after  their  “Tiger 
Force”  patrols  had  been  in  the  area 
for  several  days.  The  next  day  one 
of  the  companies  spotted  an  enemy 
concentration  and  moved  to  engage. 
Assisted  by  other  elements  of  the 
battalion,  the  unit  badly  mauled  a 
Viet  Cong  company. 

Checkerboard.  When  operating 
against  local  guerrillas,  the  “check- 
erboard” technique,  brain  child  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  “Hank”  Emer- 
son, CO,  2/502d  Airborne  Infantry, 
has  proved  quite  effective.  In  seek- 
ing out  the  enemy,  a rifle  company 
deploys  on  multiple  (platoon)  axes 
and  each  platoon  sends  forward  a 
squad  to  a key  vantage  point.  If 
there  is  no  contact,  the  platoon 
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moves  forward  and  the  squad  moves 
ahead  to  the  next  terrain  feature. 
Two  squads  can  move  out  to  cover 
successive  terrain  features  with  the 
platoon  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Concurrently,  other  platoons  in 
the  area  of  operations  are  advanc- 
ing in  similar  fashion  to  the  right 
and  left.  Depending  on  terrain  and 
estimate  of  the  enemy  situation, 
one  or  all  rifle  companies  in  the 
battalion  can  assume  a checker- 
board formation. 

Except  in  the  dense  bamboo 
jungle  and  steep  terrain,  the  move- 
ment occurs  at  night.  In  daylight, 
the  troops  observe,  with  the  various 
“tentacles  and  fingers”  represented 
by  squads  moving  along  multiple 
routes,  closing  in  to  ambush  the 
unsuspecting  enemy,  who  often 
moves  during  early  morning  and 
early  evening  hours.  Once  contact 
is  made,  units  “Checkerboard”  to 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 
If  LZ’s  are  available,  reinforcing 
units  are  helilifted  into  the  enemy’s 
rear. 

Using  the  Checkerboard  concept 
a large  area  can  be  covered  quickly 
and  thoroughly.  More  often  than 
not,  the  enemy  is  surprised  by  our 
night  movement.  Further,  the  wide 
frontage  covered  permits  the  com- 
mander quickly  to  envelop  pockets 
of  enemy  resistance  from  one  or 
both  flanks. 

When  operating  against  North 
Vietnamese  units,  the  Checkerboard 
formation  is  much  tighter — units  are 
kept  within  supporting  distance  and 
under  an  umbrella  of  artillery  fire. 

Stay-Behind  Forces.  One  tech- 
nique which  offers  promise  is  the 
use  of  “stay-behind”  forces.  Fol- 
lowing a successful  airmobile  as- 
sault in  an  area  heavily  infested 
with  guerrillas,  the  attacking  unit 


counts  enemy  killed,  collects  their 
weapons,  and  then  moves  to  a base 
area.  The  helicopters  used  for  ex- 
traction bring  in  a stay-behind  force 
which  immediately  disappears  into 
the  jungle.  Supplied  with  5 days 
rations,  this  force  moves  at  night 
and  observes  during  the  day.  Since 
the  Viet  Cong  invariably  return  to 
a battle  area,  the  stay-behind  force 
is  in  an  excellent  ambush  position. 
Reinforcing  units,  if  required,  re- 
enter to  complete  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy. 

All  these  tactics — surreptitious 
entry  into  the  battlefield,  restric- 
tions on  helicopter  traffic,  night  op- 
erations, LRRP’s  deep  within  enemy 
lines,  the  Checkerboard  technique, 
and  stay-behind  forces — point  to 
one  conclusion:  To  lick  the  guer- 
rillas, we  must  become  semi-guer- 
rillas and  use  guerrilla  techniques 
to  acquire  a target.  Once  the  target 
is  fixed,  we  must  employ  all  the 
sophisticated  means  available  to 
destroy  it.  Our  airmobile  operations 
and  fire  support  then  become  the 
mainstay  of  our  offensive. 

Air  Mobile  Operations.  In  air- 
mobile operations,  we  emphasize 
envelopment  from  the  rear.  Togeth- 
er with  massive  fire  support,  this  is 
the  most  effective  way  to  crumble 
enemy  resistance. 

We  have  continually  made  air- 
mobile assaults  with  great  speed. 
During  a six-day  period  at  Tuy 
Hoa,  we  conducted  four  battalion 
assaults  and  eleven  artillery  battery 
displacements  by  helicopter.  At  Tou 
Morong,  we  moved  nearly  15,000 
troops  and  accomplished  33  sepa- 
rate unit  airmobile  operations,  plus 
seven  artillery  battery  displacements 
in  an  1 8-day  period. 

Following  relief  of  the  Tou 
Morong  Outpost  on  6 June  1966, 

“Three  months  to  the  day  after  being 
alerted  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  the 
Brigade  arrived  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  . . . 
And  two  weeks  later  the  Brigade  was  in 
its  first  operation.” 


the  Brigade  made  contact  with  the 
24th  NVA  Regiment  in  strongly 
entrenched  positions.  The  enemy 
elected  to  fight.  The  1 /327th  Air- 
borne Infantry  attacked  the  enemy’s 
southern  position,  fought  tena- 
ciously, and  maintained  contact 
night  and  day.  The  2/502d  Air- 
borne Infantry  made  a vertical 
envelopment  to  the  enemy’s  rear 
and  brought  pressure  on  his  north- 
ern flank.  The  squeeze  began,  aided 
by  air  and  artillery  strikes  night  and 
day.  Following  a B-52  strike,  the 
battalions  exploited  the  target  area 
by  both  ground  and  airmobile  as- 
sault. Plans  of  another  enemy 
regiment  against  isolated  Army  of 
Republic  of  Vietnam  outposts  were 
thwarted. 

Fire  Support.  Our  Brigade  SOP 
is:  “Save  Lives,  Not  Ammunition.” 
Massive  air  and  artillery  fire,  par- 
ticularly in  support  of  units  execut- 
ing a double  envelopment,  is  the 
best  way  to  defeat,  rout,  or  destroy 
either  a Viet  Cong  or  NVA  con- 
tingent. 

In  a mountainous  redoubt  south 
of  Tuy  Hoa,  the  2d  Battalion,  327th 
Infantry  had  been  held  up  by  ene- 
my positions  in  a precipitous,  rocky 
bluff.  Artillery,  tactical  air,  naval 
gun  fire,  mortars,  and  direct  fire  of 
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106mm  recoilless  rifles  and  105mm 
howitzers  pounded  the  enemy  po- 
sitions frontally.  B Company,  in  a 
flanking  action,  maneuvered  behind 
the  enemy’s  position  and  success- 
fully attacked  it  from  the  rear. 

At  Tou  Morong,  over  1,000  tons 
of  air-delivered  ordnance  were 
dropped  and  27,000  rounds  of  ar- 
tillery ammunition  expended.  Of 
particular  significance  was  the  use 
of  radar  controlled  air  strikes  at 
night  and  during  periods  of  reduced 
visibility.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
radar-controlled  close  air  support 
missions  were  flown.  This  was  most 
effective  in  countering  the  enemy’s 
monsoon  offensive,  as  well  as  de- 
livering a great  psychological  blow 
to  the  Viet  Cong,  who  counted  on 
freedom  from  air  attacks  during 
periods  of  low  visibility. 

Conventional  Tactics.  Tactics 
must  be  responsive  to  the  type  of 
enemy  being  fought.  The  elusive 
Viet  Cong  guerrilla  poses  a special 
problem  in  target  acquisition.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a regular 
North  Vietnamese  unit  is  engaged 
and  the  unit  elects  to  fight,  we  must 
tailor  our  response  accordingly. 

A pitched  engagement  with  en- 


trenched NVA  units  is  quite  similar 
to  conventional  warfare  fought  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  during  World 
War  II.  All  restrictions  on  recon- 
naissance, supply,  and  command 
and  control  helicopters  are  lifted. 
Soldiers  are  not  burdened  with  sev- 
eral days’  rations  or  overloaded  with 
ammunition.  Heavy  mortars,  flame 
throwers,  and  tanks,  if  available, 
are  brought  into  the  fray.  Riot  con- 
trol agents  are  often  effective  in 
bringing  entrenched  enemy  into  the 
open,  after  which  they  are  struck 
by  artillery  and  tactical  air. 

In  battle  operations  we  have  de- 
veloped a close  relation  with  our 
comrades-in-arms,  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces.  We  have  emphasized 
coordination  of  military  operations 
with  local  military  and  paramilitary 
forces.  This  develops  confidence 
among  allies,  and  benefits  the  Viet- 
namese by  improving  training,  in- 
creasing confidence  and  stimulating 
aggressive  action.  Further,  it  bene- 
fits U.  S.  units  by  providing  area 
intelligence,  interrogation  capabili- 
ties, static  security  forces  and  econ- 
omy in  employment  of  our  own 
forces. 

All  in  all,  results  of  the  first  year 


of  Brigade  operations  have  been 
gratifying.  More  than  4,000  enemy 
have  been  killed  or  captured.  About 
600  individual  and  crew-served 
weapons  have  been  removed  from 
the  battlefield  and  222,000  rounds 
of  assorted  enemy  ammunition  have 
been  captured.  A thousand  tons  of 
captured  rice  has  been  denied  to 
the  enemy. 

Diplomats  and  Warriors.  Beside 
the  actual  military  operations,  the 
very  nature  of  counterinsurgency 
operations  requires  that  we  also 
wage  war  on  the  political,  economic 
and  psychological  fronts.  The  indi- 
vidual soldier  plays  a great  role 
here — every  soldier  must  be  an 
ambassador-at-large.  The  nickname 
“Diplomats  and  Warriors”  empha- 
sizes this  dual  nature  of  our  mission. 

A brief  rundown  will  demon- 
strate the  successes  achieved  in  this 
area.  Our  civic  action  programs 
included  refugee  resettlement;  med- 
ical aid  to  remote  villages;  repairs 
to  roads,  bridges  and  public  build- 
ings; distribution  of  food  and 
clothing;  assistance  to  schools — all 
affecting  more  than  62,000  Viet- 
namese directly. 

In  our  psychological  warfare  pro- 


During  Operation  Van  Buren,  the  Screaming  Eagles  guarded 
rice  harvesters  near  Tuy  Hoa,  enabling  them  to  reap  more 
than  three  times  the  harvest  yielded  under  Viet  Cong  control. 
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Author  at  left  addresses  troops  just  before  a recent  opera- 
tion while,  at  right,  troopers  set  up  radio  relay  station. 


gram  we  have  dropped  more  than 
6,000,000  leaflets,  broadcast  taped 
messages  by  captured  NVA  soldiers, 
distributed  special  leaflets  with  pic- 
tures and  messages  from  captured 
NVA  soldiers,  staged  26  airborne 
speaker-hours  and  four  ground 
speaker-hours. 

In  one  instance  a rallier — a for- 
mer Viet  Cong  who  surrendered 
under  provisions  of  the  “open  arms” 
amnesty  program — said  the  reason 
for  his  surrender  was  the  broadcast 
by  a field  mobile  loudspeaker  team. 
He  posed  for  pictures  and  made  a 
tape  on  the  spot,  which  persuaded 
three  others  to  come  into  our  lines. 

The  Brigade  has  maintained  a 
steady  morale-building  program. 
One  innovation  was  the  revival  of 


the  Civil  War  practice  of  “citing 
officers  and  men  in  dispatches”  for 
valor  in  combat  (See  “Men  and 
Medals”,  September  Army  Digest). 
We  have  established  our  own  in- 
house  Rest  and  Recreation  Program. 
A “Warrior  of  the  Week”  program 
was  recently  initiated  to  pay  tribute 
to  enlisted  men  and  lieutenants  of 
the  combat  arms  who  distinguish 
themselves.  The  lieutenant  selected 
spends  24  hours  at  the  Brigade  Com- 
mand Post  as  personal  guest  of  the 
Commanding  General  while  the  en- 
listed man  becomes  the  personal 
guest  of  the  Brigade  sergeant  major. 

All  newly  assigned  replacements 
go  through  the  six  day  Replacement 
Training  School  at  Phan  Rang  Base 
Camp.  This  is  designed  to  instill  an 


alertness  and  awareness  of  the  ever- 
present danger  in  a counterinsur- 
gency environment,  to  provide  pro- 
ficiency training  in  key  subjects  and 
to  acclimate  the  men  to  a tropic 
climate.  A picture  of  the  soldier  in 
“P”  training  is  sent  to  the  man’s 
family  by  the  Brigade  Commander, 
along  with  the  latest  mailing  ad- 
dress to  insure  prompt  delivery  of 
his  mail. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  1st 
Brigade  of  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion expects  to  play  a decisive  role 
in  making  the  year  ahead  the  turn- 
ing point  in  our  efforts  to  win  in 
Vietnam.  The  lessons  and  experi- 
ence of  the  first  year’s  action  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  assur- 
ing of  victory.  ^ 
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Under  the  expanded  Army  Aviation  Program 
there’s  a new  breed  of  tiger 
in  the  cockpit. 


Your  Aircraft 
Is  Waiting 

Sergeant  First  Class  Florence  I.  Dunn 


WOULD  you  believe  that  the  Army  needs  more 
pilots  for  its  helicopters  that  are  making  such  a record 
for  varied  operations  in  Vietnam? 

To  produce  these  needed  pilots,  the  Army  has 
recently  announced  an  expanded  program  for  training 
men  to  become  Warrant  Officers. 

How  do  you  go  about  getting  into  this  expanded 
Army  Aviation  Program?  What  sort  of  individual  is 
needed? 

As  a candidate  under  this  expanded  program  you 
may  receive  either  rotary  wing  or  fixed  wing  flight 
training  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  service.  Upon 
graduation,  you  are  appointed  a warrant  officer  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  and  will  spend  at  least  36  months 
active  duty. 

Aviators  are  needed.  Never  before  in  Army  history 
has  air  mobility  been  as  important  or  as  extensive  as 
it  is  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  where  our  aviators 
are  daily  providing  vital  support  to  our  foot  soldiers. 

What  is  the  Army  aviator’s  future  when  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  over?  The  Army  will  continue  to  need  him 
just  as  it  will  need  the  Infantryman  and  the  Artillery- 
man. Although  the  Air  Force  was  recently  given  the 
Army’s  CV-2  Caribou  fixed-wing  aircraft,  the  Army 
Aviation  Program  continues  to  expand  in  both  fixed 
and  rotary  wing  fields.  The  Army  still  has  other  fixed 
wing  aircraft,  including  the  OV-1  (Mohawk),  0-1 

SFC  FLORENCE  I.  DUNN  is  assigned  to  Information  Office,  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Continental  Army  Command. 


(Bird  Dog),  U-6  (Beaver)  and  U-1A  (Otter). 

Future  plans  call  for  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment of  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  (VTOL) 
aircraft  designed  for  intratheater  use,  fire  support  and 
battlefield  maneuver  and  mobility.  The  Army  is  pur- 
chasing the  OH-6  light  observation  helicopter  for  ob- 
servation, command  and  control;  it  will  continue 
experimentation  with  the  XC-142  tilt-wing  VSTOL 
for  “battlefield  mobility”.  Future  replacements  for  the 
UH-1D  Iroquois  helicopter  and  U-8  Seminole  airplane 
are  being  sought.  More  CH-54  Flying  Crane  helicopters 
will  be  purchased,  and  the  Huey  Cobra,  a “fighter” 
helicopter,  will  join  the  new  advanced  aerial  fire  support 
system. 

If  you’d  like  to  join  the  ranks  of  this  “new  breed  of 
tiger” — skillfully  trained,  determined,  dedicated,  and 
ready  to  serve  on  the  ground  commander’s  team  in 
carrying  out  the  Army’s  mission — you’ll  be  interested 
in  the  basic  requirements  which  must  be  met  in  apply- 
ing for  aviation  warrant  officer  training.  You  must — 

• be  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30; 

• be  a high  school  graduate  or  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  General  Educational  Development 
(GED)  test; 

• have  scored  at  least  1 1 5 on  the  Army  Classification 
Battery  tests  given  when  you  processed  into  the  Army; 

• meet  all  physical  requirements  as  prescribed  in 
chapter  4,  AR  40-501; 

• have  two  years  remaining  in  service  prior  to  ETS; 
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Candidates  learn 
what  armament  on 
helicopters  can  do 
before  they  learn 
to  fly  the  machines. 


• have  had  no  major  military  or  civilian  law  viola- 
tions, and 

• have  completed,  or  be  undergoing,  a course  in 
basic  training. 

What  do  you  do  to  get  into  the  flight  program?  First 
of  all,  see  your  first  sergeant  or  company  commander. 
Next,  complete  a Letter  of  Application,  DA  Form 
1049;  Armed  Forces  Security  Questionnaire,  DD  Form 
98;  and  provide  a statement  to  the  effect  that  “I 
have/have  not  been  eliminated  from  a previous  course 
of  flying  instruction.”  List  all  previous  experiences  in 
piloting,  engineering,  and  mechanics,  and  furnish  a 
copy  of  your  Airman’s  Certificate  or  a copy  of  your 
personnel  orders  if  you  were  or  now  are  licensed  as  a 
civilian  or  military  pilot. 

Does  this  seem  like  a lot  of  red  tape  just  for  apply- 
ing for  Army  schooling?  Remember,  it  takes  nine 
months  of  intensive  instruction  and  about  $50,000  to 
train  a pilot  before  the  Army  gains  any  benefit.  The 
extra  time  taken  to  complete  and  review  applications 
'•'•ould  result  in  a savings  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
Army. 


After  the  necessary  paper  work,  your  noncommis- 
sioned officer  or  commissioned  officer  supervisor  rates 
your  ability  and  potential.  The  company  commander 
then  interviews  you  and  arranges  for  an  orientation 
and  evaluation  flight.  This  consists  of  basic  maneuvers, 
usually  in  an  Army  rotary  wing  aircraft.  The  company 
commander  comments  on  your  potential  as  an  aviation 
warrant  officer  and  then  forwards  the  application  to 
the  next  headquarters. 

Your  battalion  commander,  or  commander  of  similar 
level,  then  arranges  for  you  to  take  the  new  Flight 
Aptitude  Selection  Test  and  to  appear  before  an  officer 
candidate-type  examining  board.  They  ask  you  a series 
of  questions  to  determine  whether  you  have  the  moti- 
vation and  determination  to  become  an  aviation  warrant 
officer.  If  you  made  a composite  score  of  230  or 
higher,  the  major  commander  forwards  your  application 
to  Department  of  the  Army.  A National  Agency  Check 
is  immediately  begun  if  you  become  a prospective  can- 
didate. When  selected,  DA  will  notify  you  personally. 

If  you’re  accepted,  you’ll  go  through  four  weeks  of 
officer  candidate  school-type  instruction,  followed  by 
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Future  maintenance  specialists  study  propeller  system.  Caps  are  reversed  until  student  makes  successful  solo. 

Keep  her  level!  Student  wobbles  a bit  but  gets  feel  of  the  machine  in  air. 


Before  they  fly,  students  learn  elements  of  navigation. 
Then  come  hours  of  practice  at  controls  before  the  solo  flight. 


A new  helmet  of  nylon  fabric  with 
improved  impact  protection,  is  sched- 
uled for  distribution  in  Vietnam.  Be- 
sides the  nylon  fabric  of  the  head- 
piece  itself,  the  plastic  visor  is 
shatterproof. 


16  weeks  of  primary  helicopter  training.  At  present 
primary  helicopter  training  and  preliminary  indoctrina- 
tion in  the  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training  Program 
are  conducted  at  Fort  Wolters.  The  initial  training  is 
followed  by  another  16  weeks  at  Fort  Rucker  for 
practical  application  of  theories  learned  at  Fort 
Wolters. 

Fixed-wing  candidates,  after  indoctrination,  go  to 
Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  for  16  weeks  of  primary  and 
advanced  contact  flight  training,  then  to  Fort  Rucker 
for  16  weeks  of  instrument  qualification  and  tactical 
training. 

Scheduled  to  be  added  to  the  training  program  next 
year  is  the  Decca  Navigation  System  which  permits 
flying  by  instrument  to  precise  locations  in  uninhabited 
terrain. 

Many  lessons  learned  from  Vietnamese  operations 
have  been  incorporated  into  training  for  both  pilots  and 
crew  chiefs.  In  addition  to  gunnery  training,  for  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  hours  of  night  flying  has  been 
doubled. 

With  continued  increasing  use  of  the  helicopter  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  need  increasing  for  trained  pilots,  the 
expanded  Army  Aviation  Program  provides  a fine  op- 
portunity for  you  to  move  ahead  in  a challenging 
career  field. 

Wearing  his  brand  new  Warrant  Officer 
bars,  John  Davidson  relaxes  following 
graduation. 
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On  Knowledge 
and  Leadership 

At  ceremonies  at  West  Point  10  September,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  who  served  in  the  United 
States  Congress  from  1914  until  his  retirement  in 
1964,  received  the  Sylvanus  Thayer  Award  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  military  serv- 
ices during  his  14-year  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Following  are 
excerpts  from  his  address: 


Most  of  the  great  men  of  this  nation  are  humble 
men.  And  the  true  test  of  any  man  is 

to  be  able  to  combine  humility  with  pride; 
to  be  wisely  aggressive  without  being  dogmatic; 
to  be  firm  without  being  stubborn; 
to  be  capable  of  making  decisions,  without  being 
rash; 

to  accept  criticism  without  resenting  it; 
to  be  compassionate  without  being  weak; 
to  inspire  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  in- 
spired by  others; 

to  be  loyal  not  only  to  those  whom  he  serves, 
but  to  those  who  serve  under  him. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

No  academic  course  can  teach  you  leadership,  but 
knowledge  is  the  basic  ingredient.  You  can  acquire 
this  leadership  perhaps  by  emulation.  But  first  you 
must  have  the  desire  to  be  a leader. 

You  must  be  willing  and  anxious  to  accept  responsi- 
bility. 

You  must  do  your  level  best  in  every  assignment, 
including  those  which  may  appear  to  you  to  seem 
barren  of  challenge. 

Make  everything  you  do  in  your  Army  career  im- 
portant— regardless  of  your  own  appraisal  of  the 
situation. 

Not  only  do  you  have  to  understand  an  order  and 
know  how  to  carry  it  out,  you  must  also  have  the 
ability  to  give  an  order  and  make  sure  that  it  is 
followed  through. 

Always  think  in  the  terms  of  the  whole  Army — not 
just  one  branch.  Remember — except  for  one  day 
each  year,  when  you  play  Navy  in  football — you  are 
preparing  to  become  part  of  a four-service  team. 

At  the  same  time,  never  lose  pride  in  your  own 
service — and  maintain  the  integrity  of  your  own  mili- 
tary department.  Be  proud  of  your  heritage,  proud  of 
your  leaders,  proud  of  this  the  greatest  of  all  nations 
on  earth,  and  then  be  moderately  proud  of  yourself.  ^ 
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T he  new  GI  Bill  known  as  the 

Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966 

contains  many 

Opportunities 

for 

Soldiers 

and 

Veterans 


Specialist  5 Duke  Richard 


SPECIALIST  4 Bill  Tabb  is  a member  of  Company 
D,  1st  Battalion,  3d  Infantry’s  ceremonial  unit.  His  job 
is  a somber  one;  he  marches  in  the  “Old  Guard’s” 
escort  platoon  for  funerals.  And  there’s  a never-ending 
procession  of  funerals  at  sprawling  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  located  behind  Fort  Myer  where  Bill  is 
stationed. 

Bill  enlisted  in  the  Army  on  20  September  1964.  He 
doesn’t  plan  to  make  it  a career. 

Though  serving  with  the  famous  3d  Infantry  is  quite 
an  honor,  his  job  doesn’t  have  a practical  application 
to  many  civilian  occupations. 

But  Bill,  like  thousands  of  other  soldiers  on  active 
duty,  is  doing  something  about  his  future  now,  be  it 
military  or  otherwise. 

He’s  one  of  more  than  300,000  who  are  going  to 
school  under  the  GI  Bill. 

A graduate  of  high  school  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Bill 
is  intent  on  getting  a college  education.  His  first  step 
in  this  direction  was  taken  late  last  summer  when  he 
visited  his  education  adviser  at  Fort  Myer. 

After  mapping  a plan  of  the  subjects  he  would  need, 
he  submitted  his  paperwork  for  assistance  under  the 
new  GI  Bill — The  Veteran’s  Readjustment  Benefits  Act 

SPECIALIST  5 DUKE  RICHARD  is  a writer  on  the  staff  of  Army  Digest. 
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of  1966 — through  his  education  adviser. 

Now  he  attends  off-duty  classes  at  the  Fort  Myer 
Education  Center  two  nights  a week,  taking  English 
and  Economics  through  George  Washington  University. 

Each  course  offers  three  semester  hours  of  credit,  at 
$40  a semester  hour.  That’s  $240  just  for  tuition  fees. 

Through  the  Army’s  tuition  assistance  plan,  Bill 
would  have  to  pay  $151.50  for  tuition  and  the  Army 
would  take  care  of  $88.50. 

But  since  he  is  using  the  GI  Bill,  he’s  getting  $200 
of  the  $240  he  paid  out  returned  to  him  over  a period 
of  four  monthly  payments. 

For  a veteran  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  of  the  new 
GI  Bill,  he  must  have  seen  more  than  180  days  of 
active  duty.  At  least  a portion  of  the  designated  time 
must  have  been  after  31  January  1955.  Elis  discharge 
must  be  other  than  dishonorable. 

Active  duty  soldiers,  such  as  Specialist  Tabb,  must 
have  more  than  two  years’  consecutive  active  duty. 
This  time  can’t  include  that  spent  at  a civilian  school, 
taking  civilian  courses  while  on  active  duty.  Neither 
can  it  include  time  spent  as  a cadet  at  a service 
academy  or  time  on  active  duty  as  a National  Guards- 
man or  Reservist. 

Veterans  will  receive  a monthly  allowance  while 
attending  a college,  university,  vocational  school  or  high 
school,  as  long  as  the  institution  is  approved  by  the 
Veterans’  Administration,  which  supplies  the  money. 

Flight  training,  other  than  as  part  of  a college 
degree  program,  on-the-job  training  and  on-the-farm 
training  will  not  be  approved  under  the  new  legis- 
lation. 

Veterans  who  attend  school  full-time  will  receive 
$100  a month,  $125  with  one  dependent  and  $150 
with  more  than  one  dependent. 


Soldiers  on  active  duty  will  normally  attend  school 
on  a half-time  or  less  basis.  Their  reimbursement  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  semester  or  clock  hours 
they  attend  class  each  week.  The  hours  they  attend 
class  will  fall  into  one  of  three  categories:  half-time, 
quarter-time,  or  less  than  half  but  more  than  quarter- 
time. 

Reimbursement  will  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  month  for  full-time  attendance  or  at  the  rate  of 
the  school’s  set  charges  for  tuition  and  fees.  This  means 
that  one-half  or  one-quarter  of  $100  will  be  paid  if 
the  reimbursement  doesn’t  exceed  the  amount  paid 
for  tuition.  If  it  does,  the  VA  will  pay  only  up  to  the 
amount  for  tuition  and  fees,  never  over  that  amount. 

Specialist  Tabb,  for  example,  falls  in  the  category 
of  less  than  half-time,  but  more  than  quarter-time. 
This  allows  him  payments  of  $50  per  month  over  the 
period  of  four  months  he  will  be  taking  English  and 
Economics.  If  he  were  attending  what  is  computed  as 
half-time,  he  would  receive  the  same  amount. 

But  if  he  were  going  only  quarter-time,  he  would  be 
getting  $25  per  month.  If  he  fell  into  the  somewhat 
improbable  category  of  three-quarter  time  (10  to  14 
semester  hours)  he  would  get  $75  per  month. 

A soldier  on  active  duty  many  times  finds  it  easiest 
to  budget  his  own  time  by  taking  correspondence 
courses.  The  GI  Bill  also  gives  payment  for  these. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  pays  for  correspond- 
ence lessons  completed  by  the  student  and  graded  by 
the  school  on  a quarterly  basis.  For  example,  if  a 
student  were  taking  a course  which  had  20  lessons  at 
$10  a lesson  and  completed  five  in  three  months,  he 
would  get  $50  for  the  quarter  year.  As  long  as  the  VA 
receives  notice  that  the  lessons  were  completed,  he’ll 
get  paid.  Correspondence  course  entitlement  time  is 
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counted  at  one-fourth  the  rate  of  a full-time  student. 

For  the  active  duty  soldier  who  has  a choice  between 
tuition  assistance  and  the  new  GI  Bill,  the  basic  point 
to  remember  is  that  through  tuition  assistance  the 
Army  will  pay  a portion  of  his  costs  when  he  enrolls 
for  courses.  With  the  GI  Bill,  the  soldier  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  full  amount  initially.  He  will  be 
reimbursed  whatever  he’s  due  monthly. 

Another  point  officials  at  VA  headquarters  stress  is 
that  a soldier  or  veteran  should  not  look  for  his 
VA  check  until  after  the  20th  of  the  second  month 
after  he’s  begun  studies.  VA  officials  make  no  move 
towards  payment  until  they  receive  official  notice  that 
the  student  has  completed  a month  of  study.  His  check 
is  then  mailed  out  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month. 

The  soldier-student  may  make  out  better  financially 
with  tuition  assistance  in  many  cases.  It  is  up  to  the 
individual  to  determine  what  he’ll  have  to  pay  with 
either  plan,  then  decide  which  he’ll  take  advantage  of. 
And  he  won’t  be  paid  by  both  the  Army  and  VA  for 
the  same  subjects. 

Time  is  also  a factor  under  the  GI  Bill.  A soldier 
is  allowed  one  month  entitlement  for  each  month 
served  on  active  duty — up  to  36  months.  For  some 
soldiers,  this  means  they  can  use  some  of  their  entitle- 
ment on  a half  or  quarter-time  basis  now  and  use  the 
remainder  later  on  a full-time  basis. 

For  others,  who  plan  to  remain  on  active  duty  for 
a longer  period,  they  can  normally  receive  all  the 
education  they  wish  as  a part-time  student. 

A Pentagon  adviser  points  out  that,  if  properly 
organized,  a soldier  can  complete  work  for  a college 
undergraduate  degree  and  a graduate  degree  within 
the  time  entitlement  allotted  by  the  GI  Bill.  For  a 
student  to  complete  an  undergraduate  course  within 
four  years  of  part-time  study  is  not  uncommon,  he 
notes — if  he’s  willing  to  work. 

Other  Benefits.  While  educational  aid  is  the  big 
attraction  of  the  Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits  Act 
of  1966,  it  also  carries  a bevy  of  other  benefits — loan 


guarantee,  job  counseling,  medical  aid,  civil  service 
preference,  a free  flag,  and  an  addition  to  the  “rental 
provision”  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act. 

The  Veterans  Administration  guarantees  home  loans 
for  active  duty  soldiers  and  veterans  up  to  60  percent 
with  a maximum  of  $7,500.  This  is  an  insurance  to  the 
lender  of  the  loan  that  he  will  get  a portion  of  his 
loan  back,  under  most  circumstances. 

For  a farm  real  estate  loan,  the  guarantee  may  not 
exceed  $4,000  or  50  percent  of  the  loan;  and  for  non- 
real  estate  farm  loans  the  guarantee  may  not  exceed 
$2,000  or  50  percent  of  the  loan. 

While  World  War  II  and  Korean  War  GI  Bills 
provided  for  small  business  loans,  the  new  GI  Bill 
does  not.  Loans  are  available  only  to  buy  a house, 
or  for  home  alteration  repairs  or  improvements  in 
homes  already  owned  and  occupied;  to  buy  farms  or 
farm  supplies  or  equipment  to  get  farm  working  capital; 
or  to  refinance  delinquent  indebtedness  on  property  to 
be  used  or  occupied  by  a veteran  as  a home  or  for 
farming  purposes. 

In  certain  areas  where  private  loans  are  not  available, 
the  veteran  can  get  a loan  directly  from  VA.  Maximum: 
$17,500,  up  from  $15,000  allotted  in  the  previous  GI 
Bill.  Interest  rates  on  these  loans  will  be  determined  by 
VA,  usually  in  line  with  the  National  Housing  Act  rate 
of  6 percent. 

Any  loans  that  the  VA  guarantees  can’t  have  an 
interest  rate  exceeding  6 percent. 

Employment  counseling  and  testing  for  veterans  is 
provided  by  local  State  Employment  Offices  in  co- 
operation with  VA.  The  veteran  is  then  referred  to 
an  appropriate  training  program  or  job  opening. 

A veteran  can  be  treated  for  a non-service-connected 
disability,  when  he  wasn’t  discharged  for  that  disability, 
under  the  following  circumstances:  (1)  if  hospitaliza- 
tion is  deemed  necessary,  (2)  the  veteran  is  financially 
unable  to  pay  hospital  costs  elsewhere,  and  (3)  hos- 
pital beds  are  available. 

Service  connection  is  now  presumed  for  certain 
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chronic  and  tropical  diseases  that  show  up  within 
specific  periods  after  discharge. 

Also  included  in  the  1966  GI  Bill  is  the  proviso  that 
veterans  with  more  than  180  days  consecutive  service 
after  31  January  1955  are  now  eligible  for  a five-point 
preference  in  applying  for  Federal  employment.  This 
preference  was  formerly  limited  to  wartime  veterans. 
A five-point  preference  means  that  if  a veteran  applies 
for  Federal  employment  and  makes  a score  of  80,  for 
example,  on  his  job  examination,  five  points  will  be 
added  to  that  score.  This  puts  a person  higher  on  the 
register  of  eligible  applicants. 

Disabled  veterans,  whether  wartime  or  peacetime, 
have  long  rated  a 10-point  preference. 

Other  aspects  of  Federal  veterans  preference  include 
retention  rights  during  a reduction  in  force;  waiver  of 
age,  height,  and  weight  requirements  (in  most  in- 
stances); and  review  of  an  agency’s  reason  for  passing 
over  a veteran  on  the  register  of  job  eligibles  and 
selecting  a non- veteran  to  fill  a job. 

Another  part  raises  the  “rental  provision”  of  the 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act  from  the  previous 
$80  per  month  to  $150  per  month.  The  law  now 
provides  that  if  an  active  duty  serviceman’s  dependents 
are  living  in  a house  or  apartment  renting  for  $150  a 
month  or  less  and  the  rent  is  not  paid,  they  can’t  be 
evicted  without  a court  order. 

If  the  court  determines  that  nonpayment  is  due  to  a 
person’s  military  service,  it  may  make  the  landlord 
wait  up  to  three  months  before  the  dependents  can  be 
evicted.  This  period  gives  them  enough  time  to  find 
another  place  to  live. 

The  last  provision  of  the  new  GI  Bill  entitles  a 
veteran  who  meets  the  entitlement  criteria  to  have  a 
free  United  States  flag  for  draping  over  his  casket.  The 
flag  may  be  obtained  from  a VA  office  or  from  most 
post  offices.  Following  funeral  services,  the  flag  is 
customarily  presented  to  a relative  or  close  friend  of 
the  deceased.  This  benefit  was  formerly  limited  to 


wartime  and  disabled  veterans. 

Eligibility  for  educational  benefits  under  the  new 
GI  Bill  ceases  at  the  end  of  eight  years  from  the  date 
of  the  veteran’s  last  release  from  active  duty  after 
31  January  1955. 

For  example,  veterans  who  were  released  from  active 
duty  between  31  January  1955  and  2 March  1966  have 
eligibility  for  eight  years  from  3 March  1966  or  until 
31  May  1974. 

Veterans  will  be  eligible  for  loan  benefits  for  a 
minimum  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  his  separation 
from  the  Armed  Forces.  In  addition,  he  will  be  eligible 
for  an  additional  year  for  each  three  months  of  active 
duty  up  to  a maximum  of  20  years. 

In  no  event  will  the  eligibility  of  any  veteran  expire 
before  3 March  1976. 

The  Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966 
carries  into  the  present  cold  war  period  World  War  II 
and  Korean  War  programs  under  which  servicemen, 
in  the  words  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  “found 
opportunity  which  they  used  to  enrich  themselves  and 
to  enrich  the  Nation.” 

Veterans  of  two  wars  returned  home  to  find  “not 
just  gratitude,”  the  President  remarked,  “but  concrete 
help  in  getting  a fresh  start  with  educational  assistance, 
with  medical  care,  with  guarantees  that  permitted  them 
to  buy  homes  to  live  in.” 

Whether  a soldier  plans  to  make  the  military  a 
career  or  return  to  civilian  life  like  Specialist  Bill  Tabb, 
the  new  GI  Bill  expresses  a country’s  appreciation  for 
his  service  and  assures  him  the  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation and  home  ownership  that  he  may  have  had  if 
he  never  entered  the  Armed  Forces. 

Some  four  million  veterans  who  have  served  during 
the  past  nine  years  and  nearly  three  million  men  and 
women  now  on  active  duty  are  or  will  be  eligible  for 
the  benefits  provided  under  the  new  GI  Bill,  along  with 
600,000  additional  veterans  who  will  be  returning  to 
civilian  life  each  year. 

The  opportunity  is  there. 


•Barracks  Breeze 


■■■■■■■■■■ 


The  Navy  has  its  scuttlebutt,  the  Air  Force  its  propwash,  the  Army  its  barracks  breeze.  Here  are  capsule  philosophies— some  wise, 
some  otherwise— for  you  to  contemplate  in  moments  of  Hurry  Up  and  Wait.  There's  a twist  of  wry  mixed  with  salt  of  tears,  the 
distilled  wisdom  of  the  years.  Topping  all,  a dash  of  froth  to  suit  your  craving,  along  with  some  afterthoughts  while  shaving.  Take 
it,  leave  it,  disbelieve  it— It's  All  Seriousness  Aside: 


Security  Briefing — 

It  is  better  to  remain  silent  and  be  thought  a fool 
than  to  speak  and  remove  all  doubt. 

Diplomacy — 

The  art  of  saying  “nice  doggie”  until  you  have  time 
to  pick  up  a rock. 

Glad  to  Have  You  Aboard — 

“No  one  ever  would  have  crossed  the  ocean  if  he 
could  have  gotten  off  the  ship  in  the  storm.” 

— C.  F.  Kettering. 


Navigating  Our  Times — 

“Let  us  steer  by  the  stars  and  not  by  the  lights  of 
each  passing  ship.” — Omar  N.  Bradley. 

Now  Picture  This — 

A tourist  is  a man  who  drives  5000  miles  to  have 
his  picture  taken  in  front  of  his  car. 

Thoughts  at  Reveille — 

If  the  sun  only  rose  once  a year,  nobody  would 
stay  in  bed. 
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p rayer  has  always  played  an 
important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
George  Washington  sought 
spiritual  guidance  to  assist 
him  through  the  trying  days 
at  Valley  Forge.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  before  making  his 
momentous  decision  to  resign 
his  commission  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  also  turned  to  God. 
General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
speaking  of  the  American 
soldier,  said  he  had  "faith  in 
his  heart,  and  on  his  lips  a 
prayer  for  victory.”  In  the 
following  color  section  this 
traditional  reverence  of  the 
American  fighting  man  is 
reflected  in  the  stained 
glass  windows  of  the  chapel 
at  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  Special  Warfare, 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 


This  window  depicts  a group  of  U.S. 
Rangers  setting  up  a command  post  in 
the  Cathedral  Square  of  Gela,  in  Sicily, 
during  World  War  II,  and  represents  the 
need  for  prayer  even  during  the  most 
pressing  of  times. 
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This  window,  above,  dedicated  to  troopers  who  have  been  killed  in  action, 
shows  Francis  Marion,  famous  as  the  “Swamp  Fox’’  during  the  American 
Revolution.  Marion  led  a group  of  relentless  guerrillas  against  the  British  in 
the  swamps  and  woods  of  South  Carolina. 


This  window,  top  right,  entitled  “Blow  Ye  the  Trumpets,’’  has  been  dedicated 
to  Special  Forces  Groups  around  the  world.  The  window  depicting  soldiers 
blowing  trumpets,  brings  to  mind  the  victory  of  Gideon  over  the  Midianites 
in  1245  B.C. — one  of  first  recorded  instances  of  use  of  psychological  warfare. 


This  window,  right,  depicting  18th  Century  printing  presses,  is  dedicated  to 
psychological  warfare  units.  Psychological  warfare  in  American  history  dates 
back  to  George  Washington’s  emphasis  on  Samuel  Adams’  and  Thomas 
Paine’s  works  during  the  American  Revolution. 
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Dedicated  to  the  Chaplain  Corps,  this  window,  above,  depicts  a chaplain 
leading  a group  of  men  in  prayer  during  a lull  in  the  jungle  fighting.  The  men 
were  volunteer  infantrymen  of  the  5307th  Composite  Unit  (Provisional),  known 
as  “Merrill’s  Marauders.” 


This  Prayer  Window,  top  left,  is  dedicated  to  the  officers  and  men  of  special 
warfare.  It  emphasizes  the  need  and  use  of  spiritual  guidance  in  everyday  life. 


The  John  F.  Kennedy  Window,  left,  is  dedicated  to  the  widows  of  special 
warfare  soldiers.  The  late  President  gave  great  emphasis  to  the  role  of  special 
warfare;  he  gave  the  Special  Forces  soldier  his  “badge  of  courage,”  the 
green  beret. 
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"The  Army 

Goes 

Rolling  Along” 


March  a 


long, 


sing  our 


Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Harold  K.  Johnson  has  directed  that 
Army  personnel  be  encouraged  to  stand  at  attention  whenever  the 
official  Army  song,  “The  Army  Goes  Rolling  Along,”  is  played. 
Commanders  and  senior  staff  officers  will  set  the  example. 

Recognition  thus  is  extended  to  the  Army  song  whose  words  and 
music  were  composed  almost  fifty  years  apart.  The  basic  melody  of 
the  song  is  that  of  the  rousing  “Caisson  Song”  which  was  composed 
in  1908  by  Lieutenant  (later  Brigadier  General)  E.  L.  Gruber, 
assisted  by  several  of  his  fellow  lieutenants  of  the  5 th  Field  Artillery, 
then  stationed  in  the  Philippines. 

Lyrics  for  “The  Army  Goes  Rolling  Along”  were  revised  and 
adapted  by  Dr.  Harold  W.  Arberg. 
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(c)  Copyright  1956,  U.S.  Army, 


Verse: 


First 

Chorus 


Refrain: 


Second 

Chorus: 


Dm7  D#dim 


with  the 


Ar  - my 


Dm7  G7 


of  the 


free.  


Refrain: 

Third 

Chorus: 


Refrain: 

(In  tempo) 


March  along,  sing  our  song 
With  the  Army  of  the  free. 

Count  the  brave,  count  the  true 
Who  have  fought  to  victory. 

We’re  the  Army  and  proud  of  our 
name! 

We’re  the  Army  and  proudly  proclaim: 

First  to  fight  for  the  right 

And  to  build  the  nation’s  might, 

And  THE  ARMY  GOES  ROLLING  ALONG. 
Proud  of  all  we  have  done, 

Fighting  till  the  battle’s  won, 

And  THE  ARMY  GOES  ROLLING  ALONG. 
Then  it’s  hi!  hi!  hey! 

The  Army’s  on  its  way. 

Count  off  the  cadence  loud  and  strong: 

For  where’er  we  go,  you  will  always 
know 

That  THE  ARMY  GOES  ROLLING  ALONG. 
Valley  Forge,  Custer’s  ranks, 

San  Juan  hill  and  Patton’s  tanks, 

And  the  Army  went  rolling  along. 

Minute  men  from  the  start, 

Always  fighting  from  the  heart, 

And  the  Army  keeps  rolling  along. 

(Same  as  above) 

(slower,  more  freely) 

Men  in  rags,  men  who  froze, 

Still  that  Army  met  its  foes, 

And  the  Army  went  rolling  along. 

Faith  in  God  then  we’re  right 
And  we’ll  fight  with  all  our  might, 

As  the  Army  keeps  rolling  along. 

Then  it’s  hi!  hi!  hey! 

The  Army’s  on  its  way. 

Count  off  the  cadence  loud  and 
strong;  (two!  three!) 

For  where’er  we  go,  you  will  always 
know 

tThat  THE  ARMY  GOES  ROLLING  ALONG! 
Qceep  it  rolling!) 

THE  ARMY  GOES  ROLLING  ALONG! 
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American  Artists 

In  Combat 


Marian  R.  McNaughton 


THE  STORY  of  America’s  fighting  men  as  told  on 
canvas  is  a treasured  part  of  the  Nation’s  cultural 
heritage.  Combat  art  is  important  as  historical  docu- 
ment, as  a source  of  patriotic  inspiration,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  expressions  of  artistic  genius. 

The  combat  artist  has  a diverse  role  in  attempting 
both  to  record  and  to  interpret  experience.  The  advent 

MARIAN  R.  McNAUGHTON  is  Curator  of  Paintings,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Military  History. 


of  the  camera  in  the  19th  century  affected  this  role.  It 
did  not  eliminate  the  need  for  the  combat  artist,  but 
merely  meant  that  his  function  as  a realistic  reporter 
was  not  as  necessary  as  before.  He  now  had  greater 
freedom  to  interpret,  to  put  the  stamp  of  individuality 
on  a particular  aspect  of  warfare.  He  could  communi- 
cate by  appealing  to  the  emotions  of  his  viewers;  he 
could  create  a reality  that  transcended  the  literal. 


Armed  with  sketchpad  and  pencil,  the 
American  combat  artist,  sometimes  dodg- 
ing bullets  and  shell,  has  managed  to  be 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  and 
communicate  a large  part  of  the  infinite 
drudgery,  the  turmoil,  horror,  courage 
and  heroism  of  warfare,  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  Vietnam. 

John  Trumbull,  “Painter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,”  created  impressive 


battle  scenes  which  he  developed  from 
on-the-spot  sketches  made  while  serving 
in  the  Continental  Army.  Interrupting 
his  art  studies  to  enlist  as  a private, 
Trumbull  marched  to  Boston  with  the 
First  Connecticut  Regiment  early  in 
May  1775,  and  viewed  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  from  the  nearby  town  of 
Roxbury.  When  General  Washington  la- 
ter arrived  and  asked  for  a drawing  of 


the  enemy  position,  Trumbull  crept  out 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  and  high 
grass  to  ascertain  the  number  and  place- 
ment of  the  enemy’s  mounted  guns.  His 
drawing  was  delivered  to  Washington, 
who  soon  appointed  Trumbull  his  second 
aide-de-camp.  In  this  capacity  he  was  in 
a position  to  make  numerous  sketches  of 
the  War  of  Independence. 
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James  Walker  was  in  Mexico  City  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  When  the 
Mexican  Government  ordered  Americans 
to  leave  the  city,  he  hid  out  for  six 
months  and  then  made  his  escape  over 
the  mountains  into  Puebla.  He  managed 
to  reach  the  American  lines  and  offered 
his  services  without  pay.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  country  and  its  languages  and 
served  as  an  interpreter  on  the  staff  of 
General  Worth.  Walker  witnessed  the 
battles  of  Contreras,  Cherubusco,  and 
Chapultepec.  General  Scott  encouraged 
his  sketching  and  had  an  officer  assist 
the  artist  in  working  out  the  details  of 
the  sketches  of  the  battle  of  Chapulte- 
pec. Walker  expanded  these  sketches 
into  panoramic  battle  scenes  after  his 
return  to  the  United  States. 


Winslow  Homer  showed  keen  interest 
in  the  war  and  the  American  political 
scene.  He  was  present  at  Lincoln’s  inau- 
guration and  executed  a double  page  il- 
lustration of  the  ceremony  for  Harper’s 
Weekly.  He  was  at  the  front  as  a special 
artist  for  Harper's,  accompanied  the 
Union  Army  under  McClellan,  and  cov- 
ered the  Peninsular  Campaign  from 
Yorktown  to  the  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill. 
In  scenes  of  soldiers  receiving  letters  or 
Christmas  packages,  playing  cards,  or 
getting  paid^  he  revealed  his  special  gen- 
ius for  investing  his  fellow  soldiers  with 
warm  humor,  truth,  and  dignity. 

◄ 


► 

Thomas  Nast,  cartoonist  for  Harper's 
Weekly  during  the  Civil  War  who  con- 
ceived the  Democratic  donkey  and  the 
Republican  elephant,  was  also  artist- 
painter.  One  of  his  few  oil  paintaings, 
“Saving  the  Flag,”  captures  an  exciting 
moment  during  the  Civil  War. 
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A German  immigrant  and  a printer 
by  trade,  Hermann  Stieffel  enlisted  in 
the  Army  as  an  infantry  private  in  1857. 

He  witnessed  combat  at  the  Battle  of 
Val verde,  New  Mexico,  during  the  Civil 
War  and  again  in  September  1867  when 
General  Marcy’s  troops  were  attacked 
by  Indians  near  Pawnee  Fort,  Kansas. 
Impressed  by  this  action,  Stieffel  made 
it  the  subject  of  the  first  of  his  paintings. 

Stieffel’s  attention  to  detail  more  than 
compensated  for  his  deficiencies  as  an 
artist.  His  carefully  rendered  pano- 
ramas clearly  describe  the  terrain,  post 
and  camp  life,  and  the  military  trans- 
portation of  the  period. 
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Paintings  on  pages  1*0,  1*1,  1*2 
from  the  collection  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


Charles  Johnson  Post,  like  Winslow 
Homer,  was  trained  as  a lithographer 
and  executed  illustrations  for  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  he  volun- 
teered for  Army  service  and  was  as- 
signed to  Company  F,  71st  Infantry, 
New  York.  From  his  transport  he 
viewed  the  bombardment  of  the  forts 
that  guarded  Santiago  Bay. 

He  carried  two  sketch  books  through- 


out the  Santiago  campaign.  These  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  many  paintings  until 
his  death  in  1956.  His  luminous  water- 
colors  of  the  actions  at  Misery  Hill, 
Bloody  Ford,  and  San  Juan  Hill  are 
not  merely  objective  representations. 
While  communicating  the  terrors  of 
combat,  something  about  his  lively  style 
reveals  a delight  in  the  use  of  color 
and  a warmth  for  people. 
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Harvey  Dunn,  an  art  teacher,  mural 
painter,  and  portraitist,  also  worked  as 
a magazine  illustrator.  In  1918  he  was 
one  of  a group  of  eight  men  selected 
by  Charles  Dana  Gibson  to  be  staff 
artists  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  Commissioned  a captain  in  the 
Engineer  Reserve  Corps,  he  spent  eight- 
een months  overseas,  visiting  the  areas 
of  Verdun,  Chateau  Thierry,  St.  Mihiel, 
and  Meuse  Argonne. 

In  his  World  War  I art,  principally 
sketches,  he  portrays  essential  humanity 
as  he  explores  the  experiences  and  emo- 
tions common  to  all  fighting  men. 


William  J.  Aylward,  a captain  in 
World  War  I,  was  a student  of  Howard 
Pyle,  well  known  illustrator  and  artist. 
His  scenes  here  of  the  A.E.F.  during 
World  War  I provide  permanent  record 
of  that  conflict. 
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The  well-known  contemporary  painter, 
Aaron  Bohrod,  was  one  of  twenty-three 
men  who  served  as  civilian  artists  in  a 
war  art  program  established  during 
World  War  II  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  These  war  artists  had  as  their 
specific  objective  the  execution  of  a pic- 
torial history  of  the  war.  The  program 
was  terminated  in  late  1943  because  of 
the  lack  of  funds.  Most  of  the  artists, 
including  Bohrod,  were  immediately 
hired  by  Life  Magazine  and  directed  to 
continue  their  work  as  artist-correspond- 
ents. Bohrod  covered  actions  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Normandy  invasion,  and 
his  graphic  battle  scenes  have  received 
wide  attention  and  high  critical  praise. 

With  great  sensitivity  and  technical 
skill,  he  used  his  art  as  a powerful  in- 
strument to  create  vital  and  intensely 
realistic  images,  as  in  the  paintings 
“Military  Necessity,”  left,  and  “Assault 
Groups  Take  Over  Rendova,”  below. 


A Regular  Army  officer,  Colonel  Rob- 
ert B.  Rigg,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
blended  imagination  and  reality  to  pro- 
duce an  expressive  series  of  paintings  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  While  on  a brief 
tour  of  Vietnam  in  1963  for  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Pacific,  Rigg  made 
sketches  and  notes  which  were  to  be 
the  foundation  for  thirty  paintings  he 
labeled  “Image  of  the  War  in  Vietnam.” 
Two  examples  appear  on  page  44. 

Styles  and  techniques  of  paintings 
have  altered.  The  reasons  for  recording 
military  actions  on  canvas  have  changed. 
But  the  need  to  portray  man’s  total 
experience  in  war  remains  as  compelling 
as  ever  to  the  artist. 
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"If  the  man  who  paints  only  the 
surface  he  sees  before  him  were 
an  artist,  the  king  of  artists 
would  be  the  photographer." 

James  McNeill  Whistler 


For  over  one  hundred  years  the  combat  photographer 
and  the  combat  artist,  the  art  of  each  complementing  the 
other,  have  captured  the  face  of  war  by  camera  and  brush. 
The  Civil  War  had  its  Mathew  Brady  and  Winslow  Homer; 
World  War  I had  its  Edward  Steichen  and  Harvey  Dunn; 
World  War  II  its  Robert  Capa  and  Aaron  Bohrod,  to 
mention  only  a few.  Today  combat  artists  and  photog- 
raphers are  working  in  the  field  so  that  present  day  and 
future  Americans  may  experience  in  vivid  imagery  the 
service  and  sacrifice  that  our  fighting  men  are  making  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Here  combat  photographers  in  Vietnam  show  recent 
history  in  the  making.  Comparable  scenes  are  recorded  in 
paintings  by  COL  Robert  B.  Rigg. 
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“Calling  in  an  Air  Strike”  by 
SP5  Larry  Mansker  is  based  on 
the  episode  that  won  CPT  Wil- 
liam S.  Carpenter  the  Silver 
Star. 


FACES  OF 


COM  BAT 


Today  as  in  past  wars  combat 
artists  and  photographers  cap- 
ture on  canvas  and  film  the 
face  of  war  in  Vietnam. 
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Here  it  is  — 


from  Ihr  Armefl  Forres  of  the  (Onitpi)  States  of  Ametira 


HONORABLE 

DISCHARGE 

New  size  and  color 
add  farewell  flourish. 

You’re  looking  at  the  new  Honor- 
able Discharge  Certificate  at  left. 
Redesigned  in  a more  colorful  at- 
tractive form,  it  will  be  issued  in 
10Vi  x 8 inch  size  to  make  it  easier 
for  framing. 


THE  EAGLE 

Symbol  of  Army  Heritage 


The  American  Bald  Eagle,  our  national  symbol 
and  emblem  of  strength  long  associated  with  the  mili- 
tary establishment  of  the  United  States  and  particularly 
the  Army,  is  fast  disappearing.  Once  numbering  in  the 
thousands,  there  are  now  only  500  known  active  nests 
in  continental  United  States.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  and  other 
wildlife  conservationists  have  long  conducted  a cam- 
paign to  save  the  remnants  of  this  noble  breed. 

Its  disappearance  will  be  particularly  noted  in  an 
Army  that  from  its  earlier  days  featured  the  eagle  in 
its  symbolism.  It  is  still  featured  today  on  the  insignia 
worn  on  the  service  caps  of  U.S.  Army  officers,  warrant 
officers  and  enlisted  members.  The  Army’s  second 
highest  award  for  valor,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  features  the  eagle  in  its  design,  as  does  the 
Certificate  of  Merit,  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
Soldier’s  Medal,  Army  Commendation  Medal,  the 
Good  Conduct  Medal.  It  is  also  conspicuously  featured 
on  the  Honorable  Discharge  Certificate  above. 
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Painting  by  Bob  Hinee,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
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A moment  with  the  Sunday  paper  and  Sebastian  . . . the  family  pet. 


Turning  back  the  years  with  a relic 
taken  during  World  War  II  in  Europe. 


In  a corridor  of  the  Pentagon  listening 
to  a fellow  NCO. 


The  door  to  the  Chief  of  Staff’s  office  is 
always  open  to  discuss  enlisted  matters. 


Talking  with  a heavy  equipment  opera 
tor  on  the  job. 
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SMG  Wooldridge- 
Enlisted  Advisor, 
Consultant, 
Spokesman 

II 

He  Fo  rges  a 
New  Link  Between 
Headquarters 
and  the  Field 


'ext  by  SFC  Carl  Martin 
Photos  by  SSG  Lou  White 


Working  from  an  office  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Pentagon,  across 
the  hall  from  the  Chief  of  Staff,  is 
a combat  veteran  who  might  easily 
be  compared  to  a special  assistant 
to  the  head  of  a huge  corporation 
with  more  than  a million  employees 
the  world  over.  On  a given  day  he 
might  be  found  talking  with  a Sen- 
ator from  Capitol  Hill  on  subjects 
of  interest  to  the  Army  and  the 
next  morning  winging  his  way  half 
way  around  the  world  for  official 
talks  with  fellow  noncommissioned 
officers.  He  handles  either  task  with 
equal  ease  and  is  the  type  of  indi- 
vidual who  rarely  leaves  a new 
acquaintance  without  leaving  a 
newly  acquired  friend. 

But  the  Sergeant  Major  of  the 
Army  is  much  more  than  an  easy- 
to-like  NCO.  He  is  a quiet,  deter- 
mined man  with  a strong  sense  of 
dedication  to  the  Army  and  his 
fellow  soldier.  He  is  a leader  with 
a deep  insight  into  today’s  modern 
Army  and  a sharp  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  the  men  who  are  members 
of  this  Army.  GEN  Harold  K.  John- 
son, Army  Chief  of  Staff,  picked  an 
excellent  man  for  his  advisor  on 
enlisted  matters. 

Hard  but  Satisfying.  Wooldridge, 
the  sixth  of  ten  children,  was  born 
in  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  to  English- 
Irish  parents.  When  he  was  three, 
the  family  moved  to  Texas  where 
his  father  became  a cattle  rancher 
and  farmer.  The  43-year-old  veteran 
remembers  those  early  years  in 
rural  Texas  as  “hard  but  satisfy- 
ing.” Growing  up  in  this  often  harsh 
environment  of  the  southwest  un- 
doubtedly helped  shape  the  charac- 

SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  CARL  MARTIN  is  a staff 
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ter  of  the  NCO  who  holds  the  job 
as  the  top  enlisted  man  in  the 
world’s  most  powerful  Army. 

His  first  thoughts  of  a military 
career  began  at  the  age  of  six — in 
1929 — -after  an  older  brother  joined 
the  Army. 

One  goal  in  mind.  The  glamor 
of  the  uniform  and  colorful  yarns 
about  military  life  related  by  the 
older  Wooldridge  impressed  Bill 
and  in  1941,  when  he  became  18, 
he  decided  to  enlist  in  the  Army 
with  one  goal  in  mind — to  become 
a professional,  career  soldier. 

“There  is  no  comparison  with 
basic  training  in  those  days  and 
what  the  recruit  has  now,”  recalls 
the  sergeant  major.  “Then  we  were 
given  four  short  weeks  of  training 
and  drill  and  assigned  to  a regular 
outfit.” 

By  his  own  admission,  his  first 
few  months  in  the  Army  seemed 
to  be  fruitless  with  most  of  his 
time  spent  on  the  end  of  a shovel. 
“I  was  digging  pits  for  the  company 
kitchen,  latrines  and  sometimes  just 
digging  for  the  sake  of  digging,” 
he  says  with  a laugh. 

After  six  months  with  Co  F,  23d 
Infantry  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  he  was  promoted  to  corporal. 

Wooldridge  enjoys  telling  the 
story  about  meeting  his  old  company 
First  Sergeant  shortly  after  World 
War  II.  He  asked  the  older  soldier 
why  he  had  been  promoted  to  cor- 
poral in  such  a short  time  and  the 
ex-First  Sergeant,  then  retired,  re- 
plied wryly,  “You  weren’t  much 
good  as  private  so  I thought  I’d  try 
you  as  a corporal.” 

First  Silver  Star.  The  young 
NCO’s  first  taste  of  combat  came 
in  October  of  1944  after  being  as- 
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signed  to  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
— the  “Big  Red  One.”  The  division 
was  engaged  in  fierce  fighting  in 
Europe.  Wooldridge’s  company  had 
routed  a German  unit  from  its  po- 
sition near  the  Siegfried  line.  The 
Germans  mounted  a blistering 
counter  attack  and  began  pounding 
the  U.S.  infantrymen  and  their  po- 
sitions. Wooldridge  and  his  nine- 
man  squad,  though  cut-off  from  the 
rest  of  the  platoon,  stubbornly  held 
their  ground.  They  were  instrumen- 
tal in  breaking  up  the  attack.  Five 
men  of  the  squad,  including  Woold- 
ridge, were  wounded.  When  the 
final  count  was  made,  they  had 
destroyed  one  German  tank  and  its 
crew.  Two  others  had  turned  and 
fled.  For  his  heroic  action  in  the 
battle,  Wooldridge  was  awarded  his 
first  Silver  Star  Medal  and  received 
the  Purple  Heart. 

The  second  award  of  the  Silver 
Star  came  barely  two  months  later 
when  the  1st  Division  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  “Battle  of  the  Bulge” — one  of 
the  bloodiest  campaigns  of  the  war. 

Wooldridge  and  his  platoon  were 
in  company  reserve  and  the  com- 
pany’s other  two  platoons  were  in 
forward  positions  bearing  the  brunt 
of  a German  attack.  One  of  the 
forward  platoons  was  overrun  and 
the  reserve  platoon  was  brought  up 
to  retake  the  lost  position.  Woold- 
ridge, acting  as  platoon  sergeant, 
and  his  men  restored  the  position 
and  chalked  up  another  tank  to 
their  credit. 

After  the  German  surrender,  the 
much-decorated  veteran  returned  to 
the  States  in  May  1945  and  was 
assigned  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  where 
he  met  and  married  his  wife  Bar- 
bara. They  now  have  five  children. 

The  decade  which  followed  saw 
Wooldridge  on  duty  in  Hawaii, 
Japan,  Forts  Sill,  Sam  Houston,  and 
McNair,  as  well  as  with  the  Big 
Red  One  in  Germany. 

In  1955  he  went  to  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas  for  another  tour  with  the 
1st  Division  which  had  rotated 
from  Europe.  From  1958  to  1962 
he  served  as  sergeant  major  of  the 
2d  Battle  Group,  28th  Infantry — 
again  in  Europe.  He  was  transferred 


to  the  24th  Infantry  Division  in 
1962  where  he  was  appointed  di- 
vision sergeant  major. 

Ordered  to  Vietnam.  Early  last 
year  he  returned  to  the  1st  at  Fort 
Riley  to  take  over  the  division’s 
top  enlisted  position,  only  to  ship 
out  again  when  the  Big  Red  One 
was  ordered  to  Vietnam.  Many 
people  consider  duty  at  division 
headquarters  as  relatively  plush,  ad- 
ministrative duty  but  with  Woold- 
ridge the  opposite  has  been  true. 
The  greater  part  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  the  jungles  of  war-torn 
Vietnam,  hopping  by  chopper  from 
unit  to  unit  with  the  division  com- 
manding general.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  division  as  a man 
who  sincerely  wanted  to  help  the 
troops  on  the  line. 

Since  assuming  his  duties  in  the 
Pentagon  in  July,  he  has  made 
many  trips  to  units  and  installations 
in  the  U.S.  He  represented  the  Chief 
of  Staff  at  the  24th  Infantry  Di- 
vision organizational  day  ceremony 
in  Germany,  accompanied  the  Chief 
of  Staff  on  a tour  of  units  in  Viet- 
nam and  even  visited  Brownwood, 
Texas,  on  William  O.  Wooldridge 
Day,  as  that  community’s  adopted 
son. 

He  is  not  a man  to  gather  dust 
behind  a desk.  He  regards  his  office 
as  a place  to  hang  his  hat,  sign 
correspondence  and  answer  ques- 
tions that  require  his  personal  at- 


tention. But  his  real  job  is  to  act 
as  advisor  and  consultant  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  on  matters  pertaining 
to  enlisted  men’s  morale,  training, 
pay  and  promotion. 

40-Hour  Week  Too  Short.  His 
average  workday  ranges  from  14  to 
16  hours  and  many  evenings  at 
home  are  devoted  to  going  over 
correspondence  that  lesser  men 
might  let  ride  until  the  next  day. 
Monday  through  Saturday  finds  him 
going  to,  or  returning  from,  brief- 
ings, meetings  or  visits  to  the  field. 
But  when  duty  permits,  Sunday  is 
family  day.  He  usually  can  be  found 
puttering  around  in  the  yard,  a 
favorite  pastime,  or  just  relaxing  in 
an  easy  chair.  He  admits  that  his 
work  doesn’t  allow  as  much  time 
with  the  family  as  he  might  like, 
but,  as  he  puts  it,  “I  made  a de- 
cision 25  years  ago  to  be  a profes- 
sional, career  soldier  and  it  can’t 
be  done  in  a 40-hour  work  week.” 

A conference  of  Sergeants  Major 
of  major  commands  throughout  the 
world  was  held  in  late  November 
and  from  that  meeting  Wooldridge 
received  recommendations  from  the 
field  that  may  help  the  enlisted  men 
of  the  Army.  Whatever  changes  or 
benefits  are  realized  from  these  rec- 
ommendations can,  in  part,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  drive,  determination 
and  sincerity  of  one  man — that  of 
the  first  Sergeant  Major  of  the 
Army,  William  O.  Wooldridge. 
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Not  only  in  peace  and  tear 

but  in  negotiations  as  well, 
national  objectives  must  guide 
our  military  policy 


Negotiations 
On  Vietnam, 


1954-66 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  J.  Hesse 


DURING  the  past  year  no  subject  has  been  more 
aired  in  news  media  and  in  private  conversations 
than  the  United  States  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Much  of  the  discussion  has  centered  on  U.S.  ob- 
jectives and  the  merits  of  negotiations  from  the  U.S. 
viewpoint.  Despite  this  attention,  the  U.  S.  position 
on  negotiations  concerning  Vietnam  is  as  mis- 
understood and  misinterpreted  as  has  been  the  U.S. 
participation  and  obligations  with  respect  to  that 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  RICHARD  J.  HESSE,  Corps  of  Engineers,  prepared 
this  article  while  a student  at  the  Army  War  College.  Views  expressed 
do  not  necessarily  represent  Department  of  the  Army  positions. 


part  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1954  which 
relates  to  Vietnam. 

The  results  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and 
the  current  proposals  for  negotiations  are  closely 
related,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  the 
central  issue  has  not  changed.  This  central  issue  is 
whether  or  not  all  of  Vietnam  is  to  come  under 
Communist  domination.  This  does  not  infer  that 
French  objectives  in  1954  and  U.S.  objectives  today 
are  identical.  For  France,  the  objective  was  con- 
tinued domination  of  Indochina;  for  the  United 
States,  it  is  a free  people  in  South  Vietnam. 
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To  understand  the 
nature  and  pur- 
pose of  negotia- 
tions, their  role  in 
international  poli- 
tics must  be  examined.  Both  the  military  classics  and 
modern  military  analysts  wisely  conclude  that  negoti- 
ations following  hostilities  are,  in  the  main,  a recapitu- 
lation or  a balance  sheet  which  reflects  or  sums  up  the 
results  of  hostile  action. 

Often  negotiations  between  nations  take  place  with- 
out actually  getting  involved  in  war.  In  this  case,  a 
summing  up  of  the  results  of  action  is  not  possible. 
Negotiators  must  then  be  equipped  to  estimate  ac- 
curately how  well  their  side  would  fare,  should  hostili- 
ties ensue.  If  negotiations  bear  fruit,  they  will  tend  to 
reflect  the  relative  power  position  of  opponents,  though 
there  has  been  no  physical  test  of  power.  If  the  negoti- 
ations are  unsuccessful,  however,  and  war  ensues  it 
indicates  that  one  of  the  participants,  if  rational,  failed 
to  evaluate  properly  the  power  position  of  the  other; 
for  only  one  of  the  participants  can  be  a “victor.” 
Negotiations  in  the  midst  of  war  fall  somewhere  be- 
tween the  situation  of  prewar  and  postwar  negotiations. 
Power  has  been  partially  tested,  but  no  decision  has 
been  reached. 

Negotiations  between  nations,  moreover,  are  essen- 
tially a comparison  of  relative  power.  On  this  basis,  it 
should  follow  that  wars  are  always  completely  irrational 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  party  which  is  destined  to 
lose.  The  side  having  superior  means  is  usually  quite 
determinable  beforehand.  But  to  equate  power  and 
means  is  a serious  mistake.  Means  includes  manpower, 
materiel,  resources,  leadership;  power  includes  all 
these,  plus  national  will  to  employ  available  means  in 
support  of  objectives.  Clausewitz  considered  power  to 
be  the  product  of  means  and  strength  of  will. 

The  maneuver  room  of  a negotiating  nation  is  highly 
dependent  not  only  on  the  national  will  of  its  adversary, 
but  also  on  its  own  will  to  employ  all  means  necessary 
to  achieve  its  objectives.  Means  at  the  disposal  of  an 
adversary  are  subject  to  analysis  and  evaluation;  will 
is  not  so  easily  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  analysis 
and  evaluation. 

In  war,  as  in  a physical  contest,  the  side  with  the 
greatest  means  is  not  always  victorious.  Witness  the 
case  of  competing  athletes  where  sheer  desire  has 
overcome  a great  disadvantage  in  skill  or  strength.  The 
air  battle  over  Britain  during  World  War  II  exemplified 
the  contribution  which  can  be  made  by  will  to  military 
power  in  war. 

Likewise,  the  victor  in  negotiations  is  not  always  the 
side  with  the  most  just  cause,  or  with  the  greatest 
means.  Power,  including  will,  is  as  critical  to  the  out- 
come of  negotiations  as  it  is  to  the  outcome  of  war.  A 
nation  which  fully  mobilizes  both  means  and  will  in 
support  of  its  objectives  may  overcome  an  inherently 
stronger  nation  which  fails  to  mobilize  fully  in  like 
manner.  In  1938,  at  Munich,  negotiations  between 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain  dismem- 


Negotiations, 
Power,  and  W ill 


bered  Czechoslavakia.  It  was  a disparity  of  will  favor- 
ing the  Axis  Powers,  not  a substantial  difference  in 
means,  which  permitted  Germany  to  achieve  her  ob- 
jectives in  these  negotiations. 


The  Geneva 
Accords — i954 
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o it  was  with  re- 
gard to  Vietnam 
in  1954.  France, 
a nation  of  forty 
million  industrial- 
ly advanced  people,  was  supported  in  the  Indochina 
War  by  the  United  States,  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth.  France  found  it  desirable  to  ask  for  peace — 
essentially  on  the  terms  of  an  opponent  of  fifteen 
millions  who  could  claim  no  industrially  developed 
economy,  no  modern  trained  army,  no  navy,  no  air 
force,  and,  in  fact,  not  even  existence  as  a nation. 
Seldom  in  war  has  such  an  imbalance  of  means  resulted 
in  a victory  for  the  weaker  participant. 

The  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  consisted  of  four 
major  elements:  an  armistice  involving  France  and  the 
Viet-Minh,  a joint  declaration  by  the  other  participants 
(excluding  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam),  and 
unilateral  statements  of  position  by  both  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  armistice  divided  Vietnam  into  Communist 
North  Vietnam,  north  of  the  seventeenth  parallel,  and 
the  free  nation  of  South  Vietnam,  south  of  the  parallel. 
Jointly  signed  by  the  French  and  Viet-Minh  on  20  July 
1954,  the  armistice  had  one  other  important  result. 
It  brought  an  end  to  the  Indochina  War. 

Other  participants  at  the  conference  were  Laos, 
Cambodia,  the  state  of  Vietnam  (South  Vietnam),  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  the  USSR,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  This  group  of  nations 
(less  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam)  made  a 
joint  declaration  on  the  day  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  which  elaborated  on  certain  of  its  provisions. 
Most  important  was  a call  for  elections  in  July  1956 
which  would  unify  all  of  Vietnam  under  a single  gov- 
ernment. 

South  Vietnam  specifically  took  exception  to  pro- 
visions for  internal  elections  under  conditions  not 
agreed  to  by  the  South  Vietnamese  representatives.  It 
has  often  been  stated  or  implied  that  South  Vietnam 
later  reneged  on  a promise  to  hold  elections  in  1956. 
South  Vietnam  never  made  such  a promise,  nor  sub- 
scribed to  such  an  agreement. 

The  United  States  supported  the  South  Vietnamese 
protest  and  their  proposal  that  free  elections  under 
United  Nations  supervision  be  used  to  unify  Vietnam. 
Neither  nation  has  wavered  from  that  fundamental 
position.  The  United  States  also  declared  that  it  would 
refrain  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  to  disturb 
either  the  armistice  agreements  or  the  provisions  of 
the  joint  declaration,  but  added  that  it  would  “view 
any  renewal  of  the  aggression  in  violation  of  the  afore- 
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said  agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously 
threatening  international  peace  and  security.”* 

Despite  this  clear  position  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam,  even  friendly  writers  and  statesmen 
have  succumbed  to  the  Hitlerian  Big  Lie  tactic,  and 
have  accepted  as  fact  that  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  reneged  on  an  agreement  made  in  1954. 
Likewise,  there  has  been  wonderment  because  the 
Viet-Minh  did  not  ask  for  greater  concessions  from  the 
French.  Why  did  not  the  Viet-Minh  demand  that  all 
Vietnam  be  unified  under  the  government  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh?  Was  their  failure  to  demand  unification  a sign 
of  benevolence  and  good  will  toward  the  French?  It 
has  often  been  implied  that  it  was. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  which  permitted  the 
French  to  extricate  themselves  from  a most  difficult, 
costly,  and  embarrassing  plight  did  appear  generous  in 
consideration  of  the  military  situation.  Before  draw- 
ing conclusions  about  Viet-Minh  generosity,  however, 
motivation  should  be  more  carefully  examined.  In 
light  of  subsequent  events,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
Communist  Viet-Minh  designs  on  South  Vietnam  had 
not  been  diluted  in  the  slightest.  Concessions  that  were 
made  in  1954  were  made  in  recognition  of  the  prac- 
ticalities of  the  whole  situation  at  that  time.  The 
Viet-Minh  were  well  aware  that  the  full  power  available 
to  their  adversaries  (including  the  United  States)  had 
not  been  brought  to  bear.  Had  they  made  the  stakes 
high  enough,  the  Viet-Minh  might  have  induced  the 
United  States  to  mobilize  greater  means  against  them. 
This  recognition,  rather  than  generosity,  motivated  them 
to  accept  the  division  of  Vietnam  at  the  seventeenth 
parallel,  an  agreement  which  legalized  a Communist 
government  in  North  Vietnam,  and  merely  postponed, 
in  the  Viet-Minh  view,  the  time  when  such  a gov- 
ernment could  prevail  in  the  South. 

Thus,  the  series  of  events  in  mid-July  of  1954 
that  have  been  termed  the  Geneva  Accords  were  any- 
thing but  accords.  Though  they  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing a temporary  cessation  to  open  hostilities,  they  did 
not  resolve  the  issues.  They  saved  a little  face  for 
France  and  eventually  permitted  France  to  extricate 
itself  almost  completely  from  Indochina.  The  United 
States,  South  Vietnam,  and  the  Viet-Minh  were  equally 
unprepared  to  seek  a more  complete  solution  in  1954. 
Certainly  there  was  no  agreement  among  the  interested 
parties  on  the  future  course  of  events. 

The  previous  April,  President  Eisenhower  had 
written  to  Prime  Minister  Churchill: 

But  our  painstaking  search  for  a way  out  of  the  im- 
passe has  reluctantly  forced  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  negotiated  solution  of  the  Indochina 
problem  which  in  its  essence  would  not  be  either  a 
face-saving  device  to  cover  a French  surrender  or  a 
face-saving  device  to  cover  a Communist  retirement. 

Nothing  had  occurred  when  the  negotiations  took 
place  in  July  to  alter  the  situation  which  President 
Eisenhower  had  so  aptly  described.  The  temporizing 
solution  under  the  umbrella  of  U.S.  power  had  pre- 

♦Peter  V.  Curl,  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations , 195U,  p.  316. 


vented  a complete  surrender.  In  South  Vietnam  no 
decision  was  reached;  in  North  Vietnam  the  solution 
was  painfully  akin  to  Munich,  1938. 


After  Geneva 


T 


here  was  relatively 
little  activity  on 
the  part  of  the 
Communist  insur- 
gents (Viet-Minh) 

between  1954  and  1956.  Though  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  had  been  explicit  in  their  insistence 
on  supervised  free  elections,  the  leaders  of  the  newly 
created  North  Vietnam  were  gambling  that  the  Com- 
munist-controlled elections  could  still  be  held.  Such 
elections,  if  successful,  could  bring  the  whole  of  Viet- 
nam under  Communist  control.  In  the  event  the 
elections  were  not  successful,  however,  the  instru- 
ments of  terror,  insurgency,  and  infiltration  were  still 
available  to  help  achieve  their  objectives.  South  Viet- 
namese and  U.S.  leaders  were  not  so  naive  as  to 
subscribe  to  unsupervised,  Communist  controlled  elec- 
tions. Once  this  became  clear  to  the  Communists,  they 
reverted  to  the  terror  tactics  which  had  been  used  so 
effectively  against  the  French. 

Each  year  since  1956  has  witnessed  an  increase  in 
activity  by  the  Viet-Minh  (Viet  Cong).*  Each  year 
has  seen  an  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  support  a South  Vietnamese  government 
which  is  determined  to  resist  the  Viet  Cong.  By  1965 
the  threat  from  the  Viet  Cong  insurgents  and  North 
Vietnamese  regular  forces  had  become  so  acute  that 
a decision  was  made  to  introduce  U.S.  military  units. 

Once  again  it  became  apparent  that  the  Geneva 
Accords  had  never  been  more  than  an  armistice — 
a temporary  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Communist 
objective  of  complete  domination  of  Vietnam  was  once 
again  in  direct  confrontation  with  the  United  States- 
South  Vietnamese  objective  of  preventing  this  domi- 
nation. 


ince  the  introduc- 
tion of  U.S.  mil- 
itary units  in  early 
1965  the  desirabil- 
ity of  negotiations 
on  Vietnam  has  been  much  discussed.  Immensely 
more  talk  has  been  devoted  to  the  desirability  of  ne- 
gotiations than  to  the  issues  which  would  be  subject 
to  bargaining.  Woolly  minds  lump  negotiations,  dis- 
cussions, peace-talks,  cease-fires,  and  armistices  as 
if  they  were  one  and  the  same. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  public  position 
that  it  stands  ready  for  unconditional  discussions, 

•The  insurgents  in  South  Vietnam  are  today  known  as  the  Viet  Cong. 
The  insurgents  during  the  Indochina  War  were  known  as  the  Viet- 
Minh. 
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but  has  declared  that  South  Vietnam  must  remain 
free  from  outside  interference;  that  we  desire  no  U.S. 
bases  there;  that  we  support  the  Geneva  agreements. 

North  Vietnam  has  made  four  major  points  which 
it  contends  are  consistent  with  the  Geneva  agreements. 
These  points  are: 

1.  Withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces. 

2.  No  military  alliances  for  North  or  South  Vietnam. 

3.  No  foreign  interference  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  South  Vietnam.  Their  affairs  must  be  settled  ac- 
cording to  the  program  of  the  NLFSV  (National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam). 

4.  Peaceful  reunification  of  Vietnam. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  still  whether  South  Vietnam 
is  to  remain  free  or  is  to  become  Communist.  The 
North  Vietnamese  demand  for  settling  the  situation 
according  to  the  NLFSV  means  Communist  control;  the 
U.S.  demand  for  freedom  from  outside  interference 
is  specifically  aimed  at  averting  a Communist-domi- 
nated state. 

Regardless  of  who  negotiates  on  the  Communist  side 
— the  USSR,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  North 
Vietnam,  or  the  NLFSV — this  same  issue  will  be  at 
stake.  A victory  for  the  Communist  side  must  be  a 
defeat  for  the  United  States  and  vice  versa.  The  impasse 
which  President  Eisenhower  once  described  has  not 
withered  and  faded.  It  has  become  more  sharply 
focused  than  ever  before.  No  one  is  more  obviously 
aware  of  and  vitally  concerned  with  the  alternatives 
in  a settlement  than  the  government  in  Saigon. 

Many  years  ago  Clausewitz  stated  that  a belligerent 
has  only  three  reasons  for  wishing  to  terminate  hos- 
tilities. He  may  be  reduced  to  military  impotence; 
his  chances  of  military  success  may  have  become  less 
likely  than  before;  or  he  may  have  to  pay  a higher 
price  than  he  had  originally  assumed. 

Do  any  of  these  conditions  apply  to  the  United 
States  today?  Certainly  the  first  does  not,  for  no  one 
could  suggest  that  we  have  been  reduced  to  military 
impotence.  The  full  capability  of  our  available  military 
power  has  not  been  brought  to  bear. 

Is  military  success  less  likely  than  at  some  time  in 
the  past?  Introduction  of  United  States  military  forces 
must  certainly  have  enhanced  the  possibilities  for 
military  success.  If  it  has  not,  our  whole  scale  of 
military  values  is  useless,  and  we  are  truly  a paper 
tiger,  as  Mao  Tse-tung  has  so  often  declared. 


Must  we  now  pay  a higher  price  for  military  suc- 
cess than  we  had  once  assumed?  Here  the  answer  is 
obviously  in  the  affirmative.  In  1963  public  statements 
by  prominent  U.S.  government  officials  forecast  a 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  by  the 
next  year.  Yet  we  have  been  forced  to  increase  our 
military  advice  and  assistance  and  have  recently  com- 
mitted substantial  numbers  of  American  forces  to  the 
struggle. 

Herein  lies  the  controversy  that  has  arisen  during  the 
last  few  months.  Support  for  Vietnam  policy — an  es- 
sentially unchanged  policy  for  over  eleven  years — 
was  easy  when  the  price  was  low.  As  the  price  is  in- 
creased, the  policy  becomes  more  difficult  to  support. 
The  objective — the  containment  of  communism — is 
as  valid  today  as  it  was  two,  five,  or  ten  years  ago. 
Today,  though,  there  is  evidence  of  considerably  more 
opposition  to  a course  of  action  that  may  exact  a 
greater  military  effort. 

History  is  replete  with  turning  points  where  a peo- 
ple’s resolve  or  lack  of  it  guided  the  course  of  events 
for  many  years  into  the  future.  Such  was  the  case 
at  Munich  in  1938;  Korea  in  1950;  Geneva  in  1954; 
and  Cuba  in  1962.  Today  we  are  again  at  such  a point 
and  Americans  would  do  well  to  reflect  deeply  on 
our  objectives  as  they  pertain  to  us  and  to  posterity. 
Our  national  objectives  must  guide  our  military  policy 
and  strategy  in  peace  and  in  war — and  in  negotiations. 

Once  objectives  have  been  resolved  and  crystallized, 
whether  we  attain  them  through  war  or  through  nego- 
tiations is  not  a matter  for  hawks  or  doves  to  decide. 
It  is  primarily  a matter  for  the  enemy  to  contemplate. 
His  decision  can  be  made  easy  if  it  becomes  clear  that 
our  means  to  wage  war  are  equalled  by  our  will  to 
do  it,  in  the  event  of  necessity. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  an  irrational  enemy,  then 
enemy  actions  will  not  be  greatly  affected  by  our  power 
posture.  But  if  he  is  rational,  then  our  power  posture 
will  be  a governing  factor  in  his  decisions  and  in  his 
actions.  If  the  posture  is  one  of  demonstrated  means 
and  will,  of  capability  and  readiness,  one  in  which 
there  are  neither  hawks  nor  doves,  then  the  only  ra- 
tional action  for  him  is  to  seek  negotiations.  He  will 
do  this  with  the  realization  that  such  a course  of  action 
is  preferable  to  war,  is  in  his  best  interests,  and  that 
U.S.  objectives  must  be  accommodated. 


It  is  important  to  remember  that  there  are  two  battles  going  on  in  South 
Vietnam.  First,  there  is  the  nation  building  battle,  in  which  we  and  the  Vietnamese 
are  endeavoring  to  restore  the  nation’s  political  and  economic  life;  and  second, 
The  Double  there  is  the  military  battle.  The  line  between  the  two  is  often  hard  to  define  because 
success  in  either  battle  helps  to  win  the  companion  battle. 

Barreled  Throughout  our  Nation’s  history  the  Army  has  played  a significant  role  in 

both  the  nation  building  battles  and  the  military  battles.  In  Vietnam,  our  officers 
War  and  men  are  working  side  by  side  with  the  Vietnamese  in  the  provinces,  in  the 
districts,  in  the  villages,  and  in  the  hamlets.  As  circumstances  permit,  our  combat 
units  assist  the  Vietnamese  people  at  the  village  and  hamlet  level. 

General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army 
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There’s  magic  even  in 
retirement  when  a 

WAC  Sergeant 
Becomes  an 
Island  Queen 

Eleanor  McHugh  Mattar 


ON  a recent  afternoon  while 
exploring  the  shorelines  of  the  rivers 
that  spread  like  fingers  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  probe  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  West  Coast 
Florida  towns,  we  came  upon  a 
narrow  road  leading  from  Yankee- 
town  to  a small  island  in  the  Gulf. 

Hoping  to  find  a new  fishing 
camp,  we  made  our  way  precariously 
through  the  winding  path,  which 
was  barely  wide  enough  for  the 
car,  between  the  borders  of  saw- 
grass.  There  were  only  two  small 
sidings  in  which  we  could  have 
turned  and  we  had  already  passed 
both  of  them  when  we  saw  the 
sign:  “Footprint  Island — Private.” 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  go 
on  and  hope  for  a friendly  recep- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  road. 

Footprint  Island  lay  just  ahead, 
and  through  an  opening  in  the  trop- 
ical growth  we  guiltily  trespassed. 
We  certainly  did  not  expect  to  find 
a little  grandmotherly  lady  digging 
a hole  for  a flagpole.  Nor  were  we 
prepared  for  the  sight  of  the  lovely 
cypress  home  with  modern  lines. 
But  the  most  unexpected  sight  of 
all  was  the  sign  in  the  window 
which  stated  simply — Magician. 

The  lady  approached  our  car  with 
a friendly  smile.  We  inquired  about 
fishing  boats. 

“This  is  a private  island,”  she 
informed  us,  “but,  now  that  you  are 
here,  please  let  me  show  it  to  you, 
especially  my  kitchen.”  We  declined 
as  it  was  getting  dark  and  we  did 
not  want  to  chance  the  road.  How- 
ever, she  cheerfully  insisted  that 


we  at  least  see  her  kitchen.  So, 
sensing  her  pride,  we  consented. 
Besides,  we  were  intrigued  by  the 
beauty  of  the  place  and  the  sign 
in  the  window. 

Our  enchanting  guide  explained 
that  after  buying  the  six-acre  is- 
land, she  had  designed  and  built 
the  house  over  a period  of  two 
years.  The  kitchen  had  been  her 
special  project.  It  had  been  built  be- 
hind folding  doors  and  could  be 
shut  out  of  sight.  Behind  the  fold- 
ing doors,  she  revealed  the  most 
modern  equipment.  At  the  moment, 
she  was  converting  sea  water  to 
fresh  at  the  flick  of  a switch. 

From  there,  we  were  invited  to 
see  the  guest  room  and  the  lady’s 
own  bedroom  where  the  pictures 
and  decorations  on  the  walls  re- 
vealed the  identity  of  our  hostess. 
It  was  “Granny”  the  Magician,  as 
she  is  known  by  military  men  all 
over  the  world.  Otherwise,  she  is 
SFC  Genevieve  F.  Harris,  USA, 
Retired,  as  the  oldest  WAC  in  the 
Army. 

There  is  hardly  a serviceman  who 
has  not  been  entertained  by  Granny. 
She  has  performed  her  magic  in  42 
countries  and  37  states.  She  has 
appeared  for  royalty  and  on  TV. 
She  rode  troop  trains  between  Tokyo 
and  Sasebo  giving  shows  for  the 
troops  on  their  way  to  Korea. 
Granny  has  waved  her  magic  wand 
in  every  service  club  in  Japan  for 
the  Army,  Navy  and  the  Air  Force, 
on  ships  and  carriers.  In  Japan, 
Formosa  and  Okinawa,  she  traveled 
43,000  miles  and  gave  1410  shows 


in  28  months. 

Since  retirement,  Mrs.  Harris  has 
traveled  Europe,  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Army  Areas,  Panama,  Guan- 
tanamo, Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Bahama  Islands  and 
the  Leeward  Islands.  Now  she  has 
her  own  island. 

Her  daily  life  is  one  of  adventure. 
Some  of  her  children  are  building 
homes  and  preparing  to  live  on  the 
island.  Correspondence  pours  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  And 
Granny  utilizes  the  stamps  in  a 
unique  manner.  They  are  separated 
as  to  colors  and  then  cut  and  pasted 
to  form  the  most  colorful  and  in- 
spiring display  of  art  imaginable. 
The  Last  Supper,  The  American 
Flag,  various  portraits  and  scenery, 
all  made  from  postage  stamps, 
create  a background  of  beauty  in- 
side her  home  which  vies  for  glory 
with  the  lush  exterior. 

Darkness  had  fallen  when  we 
left  reluctantly  with  a warm  invi- 
tation to  return.  But  Granny  may 
not  be  there.  She  is  hopefully  await- 
ing an  assignment  to  entertain  the 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

“The  trouble  is,”  said  Granny, 
“when  you’re  seventy-two  some  peo- 
ple think  you  have  one  foot  in  the 
grave.”  Not  so  with  Granny.  When 
I looked  back,  this  gallant  lady 
was  proceeding  with  her  work  on 
the  flagpole. 

“Long  may  they  wave,”  I thought, 
“both  the  Flag  and  Granny’s  magic 
wand.”  ^ 

ELEANOR  McHUGH  MATTAR  is  the  wife  of  the 
Assistant  Military  Attache,  Dominican  Republic. 
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In  Military 
Women’s  Programs 


— The  President  of  the  Civil  Service  Department, 
State  of  New  Jersey, 

— A Deputy  City  Attorney  of  San  Francisco,  who 
has  been  admitted  to  practice  law  before  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court, 

— Head  of  a bureau  which  provides  political  and 
international  news  for  daily  newspapers, 

— Dean  of  the  University  of  California’s  School  of 
Nursing, 

— A former  Chairman  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  recently  honored  as  New  Hampshire’s 
Most  Distinguished  Citizen. 

Such  is  the  caliber  of  but  five  of  the  50  ladies 
serving  on  DACOWITS,  the  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Women  in  the  Services. 

This  outstanding  public  service  group  has  essentially 
two  missions: 

• To  interpret  to  the  public  the  need  for  and  the 
role  of  women  in  the  armed  services,  and 

• To  advise  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower)  and  the  military  departments,  as T re- 
quested, on  matters  relating  to  women  in  the  services. 
Individual  committee  members  or  groups  of  members 
may  be  called  upon  to  conduct  special  studies  in  such 
areas  as  procurement,  training,  utilization,  housing, 
health  and  welfare. 

DACOWITS  was  established  in  1951  when  General 
of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of 


DACOWITS  is  the  topic  as  Mrs.  Agnes  O’Brien  Smith,  left, 
present  chairman,  meets  with  COL  Elizabeth  P.  Hoisington, 
WAC  Director,  and  Dr.  Minnie  C.  Miles,  right,  who  takes 
office  as  new  chairman,  1 January. 

Defense,  invited  50  civilian  women  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington to  advise  him  on  matters  pertaining  to  women 
in  the  armed  forces  such  as  recruiting  women  for  the 
services,  retaining  them  and  utilizing  their  capabilities. 
Then,  as  today,  the  ladies  represented  business,  indus- 
try, education,  professions,  civic  enterprise,  and  a 
variety  of  geographical  locations. 

The  first  group  included  Miss  Sarah  Blanding,  Presi- 
dent of  Vassar;  Dr.  Lillian  Gilbreth,  an  industrial 
engineer  (and  the  original  mother  in  the  famous  mem- 
oir, “Cheaper  by  the  Dozen”);  Mrs.  Beatrice  Gould  of 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal;  Miss  Helen  Hayes  of  the 
theater;  Dr.  Marian  Kenworthy,  a psychiatrist  and  pro- 
fessor at  Columbia  University;  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Hillman, 
wife  of  the  labor  leader.  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Rosenberg, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Person- 
nel and  Reserve,  served  as  chairman. 

Among  the  Defense  officials  who  addressed  the  first 
group  were  General  Marshall,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
personnel  authorities,  and  directors  of  the  military 
women’s  components. 

The  Committee  moved  swiftly  into  action.  During  the 
first  year  they  recommended  a national,  unified  recruit- 
ing campaign  which  the  Defense  Department  author- 
ized. This  unprecedented  joint-services  undertaking 
used  every  possible  medium  of  communications  and 
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became  a project  of  the  Advertising  Council  of 
America.  Ten  of  fifteen  additional  recommendations 
made  that  year  were  also  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  Committee  was  divided  into  five  working  groups: 
Training  and  Education;  Housing,  Welfare  and  Recrea- 
tion; Utilization  and  Career  Planning;  Health  and 
Nutrition;  Recruiting  and  Public  Information. 

Today  the  members  serve  on  one  of  four  sub- 
committees related  to  their  particular  field  of  interest 
or  specialization.  These  include  Medical  Services, 
Organizations,  Professional  Education,  and  Public 
Information  Services. 

DACOWITS  operates  with  an  executive  committee 
comprised  of  a Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Chair- 
man of  each  of  the  subcommittees.  .Current  Chairman 
is  Mrs.  Agnes  O’Brien  Smith  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia; she  is  the  Deputy  City  Attorney  mentioned 
earlier.  Vice-Chairman  is  Mrs.  Genevieve  T.  Chavez 
of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  wife  of  Judge  David  Chavez, 
Justice  of  the  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court. 

The  Committee’s  official  contact  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  through  the  DACOWITS  Secre- 
tariat. The  office,  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower),  provides  assistance  and  services 
for  the  conduct  of  the  committee’s  business.  Its  staff 
includes  one  member  from  each  of  the  Services.  Execu- 
tive Secretary  is  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lucille  Dion, 
USAF.  Marine  Major  Florence  E.  Land  is  Projects 
Coordinator,  while  Yeoman  First  Class  Melba  L. 
Houston,  USN,  and  Army  Specialist  Fourth  Class 
Donna  J.  Janes  provide  administrative  and  clerical 
assistance. 

DACOWITS  members  serve  for  three  years.  One- 
third  of  the  committee  rotates  off  each  year  and  new 
members  are  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Nomina- 
tions for  replacements  are  received  from  the  military 


Departments  and  outgoing  committee  members. 

The  Committee  meets  for  two  days  each  April  and 
October,  usually  in  Washington.  Activities  include  a 
field  trip  to  a major  military  installation  where  service 
women  are  assigned.  During  the  October  1966  meeting, 
DACOWITS  visited  the  Naval  Base  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  pamphlets, 
leaflets,  posters,  motion  pictures  and  slide  films  are 
produced  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  public 
information  and  recruiting  programs.  Some  of  the 
materials  are  distributed  through  Armed  Forces  Infor- 
mation and  Education  for  troop  information  purposes. 

Committee  members  address  civic  groups,  students, 
parents  and  educators  nationwide.  They  also  assist 
recruiters  and  other  military  representatives,  such  as 
the  U.S.  Army  WAC  Exhibit  Team,  in  reaching  the 
public,  and  promoting  publicity  concerning  women  in 
the  Services. 

Work  at  the  advisory  level  is  a continuing  process. 
An  area  of  keen  interest  during  recent  years  and  a 
subject  on  which  the  Committee  has  prepared  a com- 
prehensive report  has  been  bachelor  officer  and  enlisted 
housing.  They  have  also  concentrated  heavily  on  nurse 
and  medical  specialist  recruitment  and  have  strongly 
supported  legislation  that  would  place  the  careers  of 
women  officers  under  the  same  general  standards  that 
apply  to  their  male  counterparts. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  more  than  two  hundred 
influential  American  women  have  served  on  DACO- 
WITS. Membership  has  provided  the  ladies  a clearer 
understanding  of  our  Defense  programs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces 
regard  them  with  pride  as  strong  supporters  and  very 
good  friends. 

— SP5  Duke  Richard 


DACOWITS  frequently 
arranges  for  these  wom- 
en, members  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Wac  Exhibit,  to 
travel  around  the  globe. 
Left  to  right  are  Sp5  Kay 
Brown,  Sp4  Lorrie  Tur- 
ner, LTC  Mildred  Bailey, 
Sp5  Barbara  DePue  and 
Sp4  Steffie  Dutka. 
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Your  Record  of 
Emergency  Data  Card — 
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But 
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PROBABLY  the  one  document 
most  meaningful  to  the  military 
member  and  his  family  is  the  Record 
of  Emergency  Data  Card  (DA 
Form  41 ).  This  card — only  3 inches 
wide  and  8 inches  long — is  vastly 
important  if  the  soldier  ever  be- 
comes a casualty. 

It  is  tantamount  to  his  last  will 
and  testament  for  the  settlement  of 
his  military  estate. 

It  is  a record  of  rapidly  available 
information  that  helps  speed  the 
notification  of  relatives  and  aids 
in  other  administrative  requirements. 

If  the  form  is  to  serve  the  soldier 
as  intended,  he  should  follow  the 
detailed  instructions  for  its  prepara- 
tion as  spelled  out  in  Chapter  2, 
AR  600-10. 

In  March  of  this  year  a personal 
notification  system  was  instituted 
within  CONUS.  Under  this  system, 
whenever  a service  member  dies  or 
becomes  missing,  personal  notifica- 
tion goes  to  the  primary  next  of 
kin  via  a military  representative. 
When  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Casualty  Branch,  of  the  Adjutant 
General’s  Office,  receives  a casualty 
report  from  the  oversea  area  or 
when  the  installation  commander  at 
which  the  casualty  occurs  is  in- 
formed of  the  member’s  death,  the 
DA  Form  41  is  pulled  from  the 
file.  Wheels  are  put  in  motion  for 
personal  notification  of  the  primary 
next  of  kin. 

Military  personnel  go  to  the  latest 
address  of  the  next  of  kin,  as  re- 


corded on  DA  Form  41,  to  deliver 
the  sad  news  personally.  If  the  in- 
formation is  out  of  date,  they  may 
travel  several  hundred  miles  only  to 
find  that  the  next  of  kin  has  moved, 
the  individual  is  divorced,  or  the 
status  of  the  primary  next  of  kin 
has  changed  in  some  way.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  locate  the  next  of 
kin  promptly,  and  in  this  endeavor 
the  importance  of  maintaining  DA 
Form  41  up-to-date  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Not  only  will  it  save 
the  Government  added  expenses  but 
it  may  well  save  the  surviving  next 
of  kin  considerable  added  anguish. 

As  soon  as  the  primary  next  of 
kin  has  been  notified  personally, 
all  other  persons  listed  on  the  form 
are  notified  by  telegraph.  If  the 
form  carries  mention  that  the  wife 
and/or  parents  are  in  ill  health,  an 
officer  accompanied  by  a military 
or  family  physician  makes  the  noti- 
fication. Each  case  generally  has 
some  special  requirement  or  pecu- 
liarity. In  the  case  of  the  seriously 
ill,  wounded  or  injured,  all  persons 
listed  on  the  form  are  normally 
notified  by  telegram. 

Immediately  following  notifica- 
tion that  a man  is  dead  or  missing, 
a Survivor  Assistance  Officer  is  ap- 
pointed to  render  assistance  to  the 
primary  next  of  kin.  If  the  deceased 
was  married,  authorization  is  granted 
the  Survivor  Assistance  Officer  to 
make  immediate  payment  of  a max- 
imum partial  death  gratuity  to  the 
wife.  He  further  assists  in  filing 


claims  with  government  agencies 
and  insurance  companies,  as  well 
as  in  making  arrangements  for  in- 
terment, and  the  like. 

The  Record  of  Emergency  Data 
Card  may  also  be  used  to  express 
the  soldier’s  desires  concerning  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  his  pay 
and  allowances  during  each  month 
of  absence  in  a missing  person 
status.  Monetary  assistance  during 
this  difficult  period  enables  the  next 
of  kin  to  meet  some,  if  not  all,  of 
day-to-day  living  expenses. 

In  addition,  the  Form  41  has 
a secondary  use — in  the  preparation 
of  a Statement  of  Casualty,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  “death 
certificate.”  For  civilians  this  is  nor- 
mally provided  by  the  local  coroner. 
But  because  of  the  world-wide  de- 
ployment of  our  forces,  this  service 
is  provided  to  survivors  of  deceased 
service  members  by  the  respective 
service  Casualty  Branches.  Such 
documentation  enables  the  survivors 
to  substantiate  benefit  claims,  and 
otherwise  settle  the  estate  in  deal- 
ing with  governmental  agencies,  in- 
surance companies,  industry  and 
others.  The  information  provided  on 
the  Record  of  Emergency  Data 
Card,  coupled  with  the  data  re- 
ported from  the  field,  provides  all 
the  information  necessary  to  pre- 
pare this  important  document,  so 
essential  to  family  members  and 
survivors. 
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Before  being  sent  on  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  advisors  go  through  a weapons  familiarization  course  which  includes 
firing  weapons  used  by  the  Vietnamese  Army.  These  range  from  heavy  recoilless  rifles  and  60mm  mortars  through  sub- 
machineguns  and  rifles. 


Advisor  Training 


For  Vietnam 


Major  William  P.  Dextraze 


FOR  a number  of  months,  newspaper  and  magazine 
stories  telling  of  the  combat  actions  of  United  States 
troops  in  Vietnam  have  dominated  the  news. 

Meanwhile  in  other  areas  like  the  Mekong  Delta, 
quiet  gains  are  made  against  the  Reds  by  South 
Vietnamese  troops  accompanied  by  United  States 

MAJOR  WILLIAM  P.  DEXTRAZE  is  assigned  to  Information  Office,  Head- 
quqarters,  United  States  Continental  Army  Command,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 


military  advisors.  Here  U.S.  military  men  assist  South 
Vietnamese  leaders  in  training  regulars  and  regional 
and  popular  forces  into  highly  effective  combat  units. 

Now  that  United  States  combat  troops  have  entered 
the  picture,  not  much  is  heard  about  these  advisors, 
but  the  number  on  station  is  increasing.  These  advisors 
have  been  in  Vietnam  longer  than  our  combat  units. 
As  seasoned  veterans  complete  their  tour,  new  faces 
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Vietnamese  nationals  help  correct  pronunciation  of  officers 
taking  the  120-hour  language  course. 

must  take  their  place.  It  could  be  you,  selected  for 
such  an  assignment. 

If  selected,  you  will  probably  receive  orders  to 
report  enroute  to  South  Vietnam  to  either  the  Civil 
Affairs  Advisor  Course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs 
School,  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia;  the  Special  Intelligence 
Staff  Officer  Course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence 
School,  Fort  Holabird,  Maryland;  or  the  U.S.  Army 
Special  Warfare  School,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 
TTie  majority  will  attend  one  of  the  special  courses 
conducted  at  the  U.S.  Army  Special  Warfare  School. 
There  you  will  hear  one  word  that  you  will  remember 
for  the  duration  of  your  advisor  tour  and  perhaps 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  That  word  is  MATA. 

MATA  stands  for  Military  Assistance  Training  Ad- 
visor. The  mission  of  the  MATA  Department  of  the 
school  is  to  prepare  selected  officers  and  senior  non- 
commissioned officers  for  advisory  duty  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Since  the  program  was  established  in  February 
1962,  more  than  6,000  men  have  been  graduated. 

Until  January  1966,  only  one  MATA  course  was 
given  at  the  school.  Students  ranged  from  private  to 
colonel.  Obviously,  it  was  difficult  to  prepare  a MATA 
Program  of  Instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  a 
group.  In  January  1966,  however,  four  separate 
MATA  courses  were  formed,  designed  to  prepare  ad- 
visors in  four  separate  categories.  The  Corps /Division 
classes  prepare  officers  for  positions  as  advisors  to 
division  and  corps  commanders  and  advisors  to  the 
corps  and  division  staffs.  The  Sector/Unit  course  pre- 
pares officers  to  be  advisors  to  the  province  chiefs, 
district  chiefs,  and  battalion  or  regimental  commanders. 
The  Senior  Noncommissioned  Officer  course  pre- 
pares NCOs  for  duties  in  the  detachments  of  senior 
advisors.  The  Psychological  Operations  Orientation 
course  prepares  officers  to  serve  as  advisors  to  psycho- 
logical warfare  units. 

During  the  first  half  of  1966  more  than  1,300 
graduated  from  the  four  courses  given  by  the  school — 
an  increase  of  600  over  the  average  for  the  past  three 
years.  More  and  more  future  advisors  will  attend  the 
MATA  courses.  Now  approximately  one-third  of  all 
men  slated  for  this  assignment  complete  one  of  the 
MATA  courses  before  duty  in  Vietnam. 

MATA  courses  cover  counter-insurgent  operations, 
intelligence  operations,  advisor  functions  and  civic 
action.  Instruction  includes  practical  exercises  on  wea- 
pons, demolitions,  communications  and  special  tech- 
niques peculiar  to  the  situation  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

You  have  to  know  the  country  and  speak  the  lan- 
guage to  really  help  the  Vietnamese  commanders. 
That  is  why  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Vietnamese 
language  and  area  studies.  The  Vietnam-oriented  train- 
ing gives  the  student  a knowledge  of  terrain,  weather, 
and  local  customs,  and  establishes  a foundation  for 
communicating  with  the  Vietnamese  people.  Changes 
are  made,  based  on  the  recommendations  of  those 
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A major  in  Army  of  Republic  of  Vietnam  imparts  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  area  where  students  will  serve. 


who  have  served  or  are  now  serving  in  Vietnam. 

MATA  is  unique  because  it  is  oriented  toward  a 
specific  area  of  operations,  currently  South  Vietnam. 
The  curriculum,  however,  can  be  reoriented  toward 
any  country  in  which  there  may  be  an  insurgency, 
merely  by  changing  the  language  training  and  area 
study.  The  course  prepares  the  advisor  for  immediate 
service  in  South  Vietnam  with  only  a minimum  “break- 
in”  time  after  arriving  in-country. 

Although  students  in  the  MATA  courses  are  pri- 
marily Army,  the  department  has  also  graduated  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

LTC  Charles  D.  Decker,  Jr.,  heads  the  department 
of  11  officers,  13  enlisted  men  and  two  Army  civilians. 
In  April  1965  a 40-hour  program  gave  way  to  a 120- 
hour  program.  Their  new  schedule  comprises  two 
separate  and  distinct  courses — the  Military  Assistance 
Training  Advisors/Military  Assistance  Command  Viet- 
nam (MATA/MACV)  and  the  Military  Assistance 
Training  Advisors/Defense  Language  Institute  (MATA/ 
DLI). 

The  student  going  directly  to  Vietnam  upon  gradu- 
ation takes  the  MATA/MACV  course.  Here  special 


emphasis  is  placed  on  military  terminology  and  other 
phrases  required  in  his  daily  contacts  with  the  Viet- 
namese. Students  who  are  scheduled  for  additional 
language  training  at  a DLI  facility  receive  the  first 
120  hours  (100  for  enlisted  men)  at  Fort  Bragg. 

Each  of  the  language  courses  emphasizes  “under- 
standing and  speaking”  but  uses  separate  texts,  tapes, 
and  visual  aids.  At  present  20  native  Vietnamese  men 
and  women  present  instruction  in  both  courses. 

Under  the  expanded  MATA  Program,  Vietnamese 
language  training  is  currently  being  taught  in  two  of 
the  four  MATA  courses — Corps/Division  and  Senior 
Noncommissioned  Officer.  Some  men  in  the  Sector/ 
Unit  course  are  taught  360  hours  at  the  DLI  before 
going  to  Vietnam.  DLI  also  trains  some  Psychological 
Operations  Orientation  students.  Voluntary  off-duty 
instruction  is  available  for  all. 

The  language  courses  are  challenging,  and  require 
continuous  study  and  practice,  with  a minimum  of 
two  hours  study  each  night. 

Language  training  has  been  a boon  to  advisors  in 
Vietnam.  A Sector/Unit  graduate  reports:  “My  limited 
knowledge  of  Vietnamese  has  enabled  me  to  bridge  the 
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Advisors  learn  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  radios  most  frequently 
used  by  South  Vietnamese  Army 
in  combat  zones. 


communications  gap  with  the  key  NCOs  and  junior 
officers.” 

In  addition,  the  MATA  Department  provides  what 
is  known  as  “training  in  depth” — a 14-hour  bloc  of 
instruction  in  the  culture,  history,  geography,  and 
ethnic  groups  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  A study  of 
the  insurgency  movement  includes  an  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  Viet-Minh  movement  and  counter- 
insurgency doctrine  and  tactics  going  back  to  the 
days  when  Ho  Chi  Minh  began  his  plans  for  the 
takeover  of  the  country. 

Two  hours  are  spent  studying  weather  and  terrain 
and  their  significance  to  military  operations.  Religion, 
customs,  and  taboos  are  covered  in  another  two-hour 
session. 

Sector/Unit  level  and  Psychological  Operations 
Orientation  Course  students  receive  background  in- 
formation on  the  international,  national,  and  private 
agencies  operating  within  the  country. 

MATA  students  are  required  to  maintain  peak 
physical  condition  under  the  Sustaining  or  the  Con- 
ditioning Plans.  The  first  includes  regular  and  sched- 
uled exercises  supplemented  by  individual  participation 
in  athletics.  The  second  provides  for  a gradual  pro- 
gression in  conditioning  exercises  until  the  student 
reaches  the  sustaining  stage.  Other  elements  of  this 
second  plan  include  medical  consultation,  attendance 


at  a diet  clinic,  and  regular  weigh-ins. 

The  department  continually  updates  the  instruction 
by  debriefing  Vietnam  returnees  who  are  used  wherever 
possible  as  instructors.  The  MATA  staff  includes  two 
Republic  of  Vietnam  liaison  officers  serving  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  An  information  center  contains 
many  publications  in  Vietnamese.  Soldier  experiences 
in  Vietnam  are  recorded  on  tapes  which  are  available 
for  students  and  instructors  alike.  Vietnamese  officer 
students  taking  other  courses  at  the  Special  Warfare 
School  furnish  more  current  information.  Graduates 
return  questionnaires  after  they  have  been  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  country  for  three  or  four  months. 
The  school  also  operates  a guest  speaker  program  that 
brings  experienced  individuals  to  talk  to  students. 

Although  language  training,  area  studies,  and  phys- 
ical fitness  are  important  phases  of  the  MATA  pro- 
gram, the  department  also  sharpens  the  student  in 
technical  and  tactical  instruction. 

“When  the  day  comes  that  we  can  safely  withdraw, 
we  expect  to  leave  an  independent  and  stable  Vietnam, 
rich  with  resources  and  bright  with  prospects  for  con- 
tributing to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  world,”  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara said  recently.  When  this  happens,  MATA 
men  will  be  playing  a vital  part. 
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A handful  of  survivors 
are  the  Army’s 

Link  with 
Indian 

Fighting  Days 

NINETY  YEARS  have  faded  into  history  since  264 
men  led  by  General  George  Custer  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  took  up  their  stand  at  Little  Big  Horn  in 
southern  Montana.  A shocked  nation  learned  that 
the  Sioux  under  their  Chiefs  Gall  and  Crazy  Horse  had 
wiped  out  the  entire  contingent. 

In  this  90th  anniversary  year  of  Custer’s  Last  Stand, 
there  are  but  four  veterans  of  America’s  Indian  Wars 
still  living.  They  make  up  the  smallest  band  of  veterans 
in  the  Nation  and,  of  course,  the  oldest.  Their  ages 
range  from  93  to  99. 

The  original  force  of  Indian  fighters  numbered 
106,000.  Of  these  1,000  died  in  service.  Their  widows 
have  survived  the  years  far  better;  there  are  307 
widows  of  veterans  of  the  Indian  Wars  fought  between 
1860  and  1898. 

The  period  in  which  today’s  survivors  served  began 
with  an  expedition  against  the  Pah-Ute  tribe  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  1860  and  ended,  officially,  with  a Chippewa 
“disturbance”  at  Leech  Lake,  Minnesota,  in  1898. 
Other  involvements  were  called  “police”  actions.  There 
may  be  a few  more  than  the  four  Indian  Wars  veterans 
left  but  their  names  may  be  hidden  in  the  rolls  of 
Spanish-American  War  veterans. 

The  hair-raising  yarns  of  ambushes,  yelling  Indians 
and  all  the  rest  that  make  up  the  history  of  the  leg- 
endary West  seldom  come  from  the  lips  of  this  last 
handful  for  they  enlisted  late  in  the  days  of  the  Indian 
Wars.  They  encountered  no  great  chieftains  like  Sitting 
Bull,  Crazy  Horse  and  Geronimo. 

The  oldest  of  the  known  survivors  at  99  is  Reginald 
A.  Bradley  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  whose  adventuresome 
life  includes  careers  as  a successful  artist,  buckaroo, 
homesteader,  forest  ranger  and  cattleman,  as  well  as 
an  old  Indian  fighter. 

He  was  a sergeant  with  Troop  C,  Fourth  Cavalry. 
Born  near  London,  educated  at  select  schools  and  the 
son  of  a solicitor,  he  bridled  at  the  confinement  of 
the  streets  of  London.  As  he  puts  it,  “I  longed  for  the 
great  outdoors.  I was  intensely  fond  of  adventure,  not 
in  thickly  populated  places,  but  in  the  wilds.”  Bradley 
came  to  America  when  he  was  20  to  seek  adventure 
and  found  it,  he  said,  starting  “in  the  wilds  of  New 
Mexico.  Got  a job  on  a ranch  and  was  paid  $15  a 
month.  After  a while  joined  the  U.  S.  Cavalry.  I 


heard  of  the  Indian  massacres  and  wanted  to  help 
punish  the  culprits.”  Former  sergeant,  now  artist, 
Bradley  recently  received  the  Indian  Campaign  Medal, 
72  years  after  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  Cavalry. 

William  Sutphin,  93,  of  South  Boston,  Virginia, 
enlisted  in  the  all-Negro  24th  Infantry  in  Pittsburgh. 
And  march  he  did,  from  Pittsburgh  to  Arizona,  averag- 
ing 25  miles  a day.  Sutphin  vividly  remembers  the 
patrols.  One  dark  night,  he  recalls,  he  was  engaged  in 
a hand-to-hand  tilt  with  several  Indians.  “I  hit  two 
or  three  on  the  head  and  the  others  ran  away.” 
Charles  G.  Jones,  93,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  re- 
counts the  relationship  of  man  and  his  horse  in  those 
days  when  often  a sound  steed  meant  survival.  Jones 
served  three  years  in  New  Mexico.  He  doesn’t  re- 
member much  action,  but  his  horse,  named  Sport, 
he  recalls  as  one  would  his  dearest  friend. 

With  feeling,  Jones  recalls  Sport  nuzzling  against 
him,  searching  for  the  sugar  the  cavalryman  always 
carried  in  his  pocket.  Jones  learned  to  like  horses  so 
much  in  the  cavalry  that  he  became  a blacksmith 
when  he  was  mustered  out,  just  so  he  could  shoe  them. 

Fredrak  W.  Fraske,  94,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  was  a 
medical  corpsman  with  the  17th  regiment,  serving 
mostly  near  Cheyenne. 

A favorite  ballad  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry  may  well 
serve  as  a swan  song  for  the  Indian  War  veterans: 

“.  . . none  but  the  shades  of  Cavalrymen  dismount  at 
Fiddlers’  Green. 

. . . when  the  hostiles  come  to  get  your  scalp, 

Just  empty  your  canteen, 

And  put  your  pistol  to  your  head 
And  go  to  Fiddlers’  Green.” 

Since  the  end  of  the  Indian  Wars  over  half  a century 
ago,  hundreds  of  cavalrymen  have  “dismounted”  at 
Fiddlers’  Green.  Only  a handful  survives,  a tenuous 
link  with  the  American  frontier.  W 


The  known  survivors  of  the  Indian  Wars  are: 
Reginald  A.  Bradley,  99.  Oakland,  Calif.;  Fredrak 
W.  Fraske,  94,  Chicago,  111.;  Charles  C.  Jones,  93, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  William  Sutphin,  93,  South 
Boston,  Va. 
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AT  EASE 


Combat  and  Special  Skill  Badges 

Badges  denoting  combat  and  special  skills  in  the  modern  Army  reflect  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  recent  years.  Such  insignia  as  Nuclear 
Reactor  Operator,  Parachutist  and  Diver  have  been  added  to  those  worn 
for  years.  How  up  to  date  are  you?  Let’s  see  how  many  you  can  identify. 


Answers  on  Pages  66 


DECEMBER  DISH.  Out  of  the  depths  she  springs,  a dejicate 
sprig  of  holly,  a reminder  of  Yuletide  mirth,  a bonnie  bit  of 
froth  from  the  wide,  wide  seas.  While  others  may  huddle  by 
the  hearth,  fearful  of  the  wintry  blasts,  our  December  dish 
points  out  that  it’s  a great  big  globe;  one  man’s  winter  is 
another  man’s  spring.  Come  on  in,  the  water’s  fine! 
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Names: 

Once  Over  Lightly 

There  are  200,000  Johnsons  but 
only  one  Charley  Everybody  Talks 
About  on  the  latest  roster  of  vet- 
erans in  the  United  States. 

The  list  was  increased  4,072,000 
by  the  new  G.I.  Bill.  That  is  the 
number  of  post-Korean  War  former 
servicemen  and  Women  compiled  by 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Smiths  number  302,000  on  the 
VA  chart  which  now  carries  the 
names  of  25.5  million  living  vet- 
erans. The  VA  index  file  lists  29.5 
million  living  and  deceased  veterans. 

Along  with  Charley  Everybody 
Talks  About,  there  is  another  de- 
ceased Indian  Scout  named  Love  n’ 
Kisses  Love. 

There  is  also  a veteran  whose 
name  was — 

Lleiusszuieusszesses  Hurrizzisste- 
izzii.  He  was  a Hawaiian  who  used 
the  old  alphabet  for  the  spelling  of 
his  name. 

Of  the  200,000  Johnsons  there  is 
only  one  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
whose  address  is  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Other  names  which  appear  in  the 
VA  file  in  great  numbers  are: 
Williams,  148,000;  Jones,  143,000; 
Brown,  142,000;  Miller,  134,000; 
Davis,  113,000;  Anderson,  95,000; 
Wilson,  92,000;  Thompson,  82,000. 

Because  there  are  so  many  with 
similar  names,  the  VA  asks  those 
writing  in  for  assistance  or  advice 
to  be  sure  to  include  claim  numbers, 
service  numbers,  correct  addresses, 
so  VA  can  answer  the  best  it  can 
the  96-million  pieces  of  mail  it 
receives  each  year. 

Answers  to  Quiz 

1.  Parachutist’s  Badge 

2.  Senior  Parachutist 

3.  Master  Parachutist 

4.  Expert  Field  Medical  Badge 

5.  Nuclear  Reactor  Operator 

6.  Army  Aviation  Medical  Officer 

7.  Flight  Surgeon 

8.  Senior  Flight  Surgeon 

9.  Medical  Badge 

10.  Army  Aviator 

11.  Senior  Army  Aviator 

12.  Master  Army  Aviator 

13.  Diver  Second  Class 

14.  Diver  First  Class 

15.  Diver  Master 

16.  Diver  Salvage 


Olympic  Prospects 
Tour  Europe 


Europe  is  where  the  Army’s  best 
fighters  are — pugilistically  speaking. 
Ten  of  eleven  men  selected  as  pros- 
pects for  the  1968  Olympic  Games 
by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Boxing  Com- 
mittee are  permanently  stationed 
there. 

The  11th  aspirant,  PFC  James 
Wallington,  flew  over  from  CONUS 
to  join  the  other  ten.  They  have 
been  swapping  leather  in  interna- 
tional bouts  all  over  Europe  to  give 
the  Olympic  committee  more  of  a 
basis  for  possible  selection  to  the 
Olympic  team. 

The  U.S.  Olympic  team  will  have 
ten  members,  one  for  each  weight 
class.  How  many  will  represent  the 
Army  will  depend  largely  on  the 
performances  of  the  candidates  in 
Europe. 

Beside  PFC  Wallington,  the  Army 
prospects  are  SGT  Christian  Cox, 
SP4  John  A.  Sheppard,  SP4  Clinton 
Charlton,  SP5  Bobby  Reid,  CPL 
Harlon  Marbley,  SGT  Charles  Tay- 
lor, SGT  Amos  Crumbley,  PFC 
Sam  Johnson,  SP4  Marshall  Crisp 
and  CPL  Cornelius  Benson. 

And  What  Did 
You  Do  in 
Civilian  Life? 


One  comes  across  many  weird 
backgrounds  among  the  thousands 
of  men  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Take 
PFC  Gerald  A.  Miguez,  a medic 
with  Hq  Co,  1st  Bn,  18th  Infantry, 
1st  Infantry  Division,  stationed  in 
Vietnam  where  snakes  and  other 
reptiles  are  common  facts  of  life. 

To  most  GI’s,  snakes  are  facts 
of  life  they  could  well  do  without. 
Not  Miguez.  He  was  an  animal 


trainer  in  civilian  life. 

“I  have  worked  with  everything 
from  a lion  to  a black  widow  spider,” 
blandly  notes  Miguez,  “but  prefer 
to  work  with  snakes.” 

One  of  his  favorite  pastimes  as 
a civilian  was  to  milk  the  venom 
from  rattlesnakes.  It  sold  for  $12 
an  ounce. 

When  asked  if  his  former  job  was 
dangerous,  the  ex-animal  trainer 
ho-hummed,  “No,  not  really.  I’ve 
been  bitten  1 5 times  by  either  rattle- 
snakes or  moccasins.” 

Wonder  what  he  calls  dangerous? 

lne  JYl.£LKin£^  OUR  SERVICEMEN 

Of  a Stamp 


UNITED  STATES 
SAVINGS  BONDS 

nil  lanvmiiT  5c 

“American  Servicemen,  We  Ap- 
preciate You,”  read  the  billboard 
in  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  This  patriotic 
poster  was  Step  One  of  an  intensive 
campaign  that  has  resulted  in  a 
new  U.S.  postage  stamp  saluting 
servicemen. 

Students  of  Sioux  City’s  North 
Junior  High  School  pooled  their 
dimes  to  rent  the  billboard.  They 
also  rented  one  in  Washington, 
D.  C.;  they  followed  that  up  by 
producing  hundreds  of  supporting 
letters;  then  they  lowered  the  boom 
by  presenting  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  O’Brien  a petition  of 
50,000  names. 

A month  later  the  number  of 
names  swelled  to  100,000  as  stu- 
dents all  over  the  country  clambered 
on  the  bandwagon.  The  support  of 
people  prominent  in  public  affairs, 
business  and  entertainment  was  so- 
licited by  the  youngsters. 

Result?  On  26  October  at  a cere- 
mony in  Sioux  City,  a five-cent 
stamp  commemorating  U.S.  service- 
men and  the  25th  anniversary  of 
savings  bonds  was  issued.  At  the 
top  of  the  vertical  stamp  in  red 
Roman  letters  appears  the  auspi- 
cious “We  Appreciate  Our  Service- 
men.” At  the  bottom:  “United  States 
Savings  Bonds”  appears  in  blue 
letters  with  “25th  Anniversary” 
printed  in  black. 
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Running,  swimming,  climbing, 
over,  under,  through 
all  obstacles,  reservists 
test  their  skills  in  this 

International 

Workout 

A wiry,  little,  multi-lingual  professor  of  English  at 
the  French  War  College  in  Paris,  an  investment  broker 
in  Munich  and  a student  of  German  at  Murnau,  Ger- 
many, took  their  U.S.  reserve  officer  fatigues  out  of  the 
mothballs  late  last  summer. 

They  put  in  a little  PT  time  at  Bad  Toelz,  Germany, 
stomping  grounds  of  the  10th  Special  Forces  Group, 
then  attended  the  19th  congress  of  the  Interallied  Con- 
federation of  Reserve  Officers  (CIOR)  at  Munich  in 
late  August  with  more  than  600  other  delegates  from 
12  NATO  nations.  # 

Feature  of  the  annual  CIOR  congress  is  the  athletic 
competition,  a tough,  grueling  series  of  physical  feats 
which  the  United  States  has  now  won  four  years  in 
a row. 

Germany  hosted  its  first  CIOR  congress  last  summer 
and  pushed  for  the  added  prestige  of  upending  the 
Americans  by  entering  six  three-man  teams  in  com- 
petition (the  maximum).  The  U.S.  entered  three  trios. 
In  all,  39  teams  from  member  nations  competed. 

The  Germans  did  place  second  and  third,  but 
couldn’t  overcome  the  showing  of  MAJ  Alexander 
A.  C.  Gerry,  the  English  professor,  1LT  Gerald  K. 
Knapp,  the  investment  broker,  or  competitor-coach 
1LT  Richard  M.  Hubbard,  the  student  of  German. 

The  three  Americans  placed  fifth  in  weapons  com- 
petition (shooting  a German  rifle,  pistol  and  sub- 
machine gun),  but  came  on  strong  in  the  tedious 
12-kilometer  cross  country  orientation  run,  which 
included  a map  problem,  range  estimations  and  hand 
grenade  toss. 

In  the  exhausting  obstacle  course  of  15-foot  ladders, 
concrete  tunnels,  hurdles,  a six-foot  smooth  wall 
concrete  pit  and  assorted  assault  walls,  the  U.S.  placed 
11th. 

Clincher  for  the  American  victory,  however,  was 
obstacle  swimming — over  and  under  bars*  under  a six- 
foot  platform  and  over  a log — in  fatigues.  Finishing 
the  50-meter  course  in  an  amazing  45.3  seconds 
assured  the  Americans  their  fourth  consecutive  win 
in  CIOR  competition. 

It  will  be  shooting,  and  running,  and  climbing,  and 
swimming  for  a possible  fifth  straight  win  next  year 
at  Trieste,  Italy.  w 


One  of  the  U.S.  teams  negotiates  a river  during  cross- 
country orientation  run.  Officers  are  CPT  Edward  B.  Healy 
III,  1LT  John  P.  Caffrey  and  1LT  Donald  0.  Weidenweber. 

— Photo  by  SP4  Lugo 


U.S.  trio  clambers  over  a vertical  ladder.  Left  to  right  are 
1LT  Richard  M.  Hubbard,  MAJ  Alexander  A.  C.  Gerry  and 
1LT  Gerald  K.  Knapp. 

— Stars  and  Stripes  photo  by  MCnes 


Swimming  obstacle  course  clinched  the  U.S.  team’s 
fourth  consecutive  CIOR  athletic  competition  in  Munich. 
Coach  1LT  Richard  M.  Hubbard  paces  the  U.S.  team  to  a 
45.3  second  winning  time  for  the  50-meter  course. 

— Photo  by  SPlt  Lugo 
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Sooner  or  later  it  was  bound  to  happen.  Photos  sent  long  ago  to 
the  photo  lab  were  delayed  in  processing.  When  they  finally 
arrived,  they  somehow  got  married  up  with  stray  captions  lying 
around  the  editorial  office.  The  result  is  this  Digest  Album  of 
the  Absurd: 


YOU  MEAN 
TO  SAY  THAT 
WE'RE  GOING 
TO  FLY  JETS 
NEXT  ? 


^ NOW 
WHERE 
PIP  X 

mt  PUT  THOSE 

ORDERS 

*2 


X KNOW  THEY'RE  LOWERING 
THE  DRAFT  REQUIREMENTS 
BUT  THIS  IS  RIDICULOUS. 
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NO  WOJ2P  v 
FROM  T HE 
PENTAGON  YET. 
ALL  X GET  IS 
POCK  'N'ROLU 

Mueicy 


LET'S 

f=OPOET  THE 
WHOLE  THIKIO  ANP 
CHECK  THE 
WEATHER  REPORT 
IN  THE  PAPER/ 


THAT  NEW  YEAR'S  £VE 
OFFICE  PARTY  WAS  A REAL 
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oh.,  x Guess  everyone  gets 

A LITTLE  NOSTALGIC  WHEN 
CHRISTMAS  APPROACHES.. 
PARTICULARLY  SOLDIERS./ 
AND  MOST  PARTICULARLY 
AMERICAN  SOLDIERS/ 


TonpelA Vo/.  what  GIVES?-. 
You  /nvite  Me  over  to  help 

DECORATE  YOUR  CHRISTMAS 
Tree  AND  you  HAVEN'T  SAID 
TWO  WORDS  ALL  EVENING  - 

Perk  up/tts  the  season 

To  BE  TOLLY/.  


A Soldiers 
Christmas 


-NO  MATTER  WHERE  They  Are -OR  WHAT  THE  CONDITIONS. .. 
THEY  ARE  BOUND  TO  CELEBRATE  CHRISTMAS..  EVEN  AT 
VALLE/  pORGE-TlRER  HUNGRY.  SOME  BAREFOOTED  THEY 
CELEBRATED  CHRISTMAS... 


...  AND  THOUGH  SURROUNDED  AND  WEARY..  THE  GALLANT 
MEN  AT  BASTOGNE  CELEBRATED  CHRISTMAS... 
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ANP  THIS  YEAR  THOUSANPS  OF  VIETNAMESE  WILL 


LEARN  WHAT  "/MERRY  CHRISTMAS'  REALLY  MEANS 


XT  MEANS  THOUSANPS  OF  YOUNG  AMERICANS  PePICATEP 


To  HELPING  A SMALL  NATION  SAVE  THE  GREATEST  OF 


Gifts.  FREE  POM.,  freepom  from  oppression. 


FREEPOM  FROM  FEAR,  FREEPOM  TO  LAUGH...  IT  MEANS 


Christmas  trees  fash/onep  from  palm  fronps,  Tin sel  froa/i  ration  cans 


Silent  night"  by  an  off  key  quartet  that  coulp  wr/ng  tears  from  a 


STONE—  CANPY  FOR  RIPS  — HANP  MAP&  TOYS. .EXPLAINING  INHAT  SNOW  IS. -.THE 


STORY  OF  EETHLEHEM  — ,7He  WISE  MEN  ANP  SCROOGE  -..IT  MEANS  A SMILE  To 


COVER  LONELINESS  — A GESTURE  TO  MARE  THE  SEASON  BRIGHT—  ANP  FROM 


those  of  us  here  at  home 


anp  from  free  men  everywhere 


A grateful  VilELi.  PONE 
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LETTERS 


On  the  Spot 

Letters!  The  Pentagon  staff  gets  lots  of  letters.  Gripes,  questions,  problems,  requests.  Most  are  reasonable.  Some  are 
Way  Out!  The  ARMY  DIGEST  is  a good  spot  to  find  out  what's  going  on  and  give  you  a sampling  of  the  types  of 
letters  received  by  the  D/A  staff— with  the  straight  answers.  Sorry,  the  DIGEST  isn't  staffed  to  answer  individual  letters. 


Q#  Can  an  officer  be  promoted  posthumously? 

Yes.  It’s  covered  in  AR  624-100,  dated  29  July 
66.  Under  provisions  of  title  10,  US  Code,  chapter  77, 
an  officer  who  has  been  recommended  and  selected 
for  promotion  and  who  is  unable  to  receive  the  pro- 
motion because  of  death  may  be  promoted  post- 
humously. This  doesn’t  apply  if  death  is  due  to  own 
misconduct  or  occurred  while  in  unauthorized  absence 
status.  Deceased  officer’s  name  will  be  carried  on 
military  records  with  higher  grade. 

Q What’s  the  official  word  on  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Campaign  Medal — to  whom  is  it  awarded 
— what  DA  regs  cover  it  and  where  is  it  available? 

A.  It’s  awarded  to  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Qualifications  are 
outlined  in  AR  672-5-1,  Change  14  dated  26  August 
66.  The  RVN  Campaign  Medal  Ribbon  with  device 
(1960)  may  be  requisitioned  for  initial  issue.  Wearers 
must  buy  the  RVN  Campaign  Medal  with  device  (1960). 

Q.  I read  an  item  in  October  ARMY  DIGEST 
on  the  new  food  preparation  system  called 
SPEED.  Sounds  great,  but  what  happens  to  gar- 
bage and  waste  and  how  many  KPs  are  needed? 

A.  Lay  down  that  potato  and  paring  knife  and  read 
on.  SPEED  (Subsistence  Prepared  by  Electronic  En- 
ergy Diffusion)  disposes  of  garbage  and  waste  by 
means  of  an  incinerator.  Troops  eat  with  plastic 
utensils.  A thin  disposable  insert  covers  the  stainless 
steel  tray  so  only  a sanitary  dip  takes  care  of  that 
problem.  Utensils  and  insert  go  into  the  incinerator. 
Water  used  in  the  dip  is  recirculated  through  a filter, 
and  reheated  by  generator  exhaust.  Result:  the  KP 
can  lean  on  a broom  handle  while  contemplating  the 
marvels  of  modern  technology. 


Q.  I receive  a pension  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. I have  money  in  the  hank  and 
wonder  if  I have  to  report  interest  accrued  on  the 
account  to  the  VA? 

Yes.  All  income,  including  interest  on  bank  ac- 
counts, must  be  reported  to  the  VA  in  the  year 
received. 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  an  other  than 
honorable  discharge? 

A.  Upon  request,  the  services  will  provide  Form  DD 
293,  Application  for  Review  of  Discharge  for  other 
than  honorable  cases,  and  DD  Form  149,  Correction 
of  Military  or  Naval  Record  for  veterans  with  dis- 
honorable discharges.  These  forms,  with  appropriate 
instructions,  are  available  at  Regional  VA  offices 
throughout  the  country.  VA  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
these  cases  and  supplies  the  forms  only  as  a service 
to  the  veteran. 

What  is  a good  way  to  remove  lacquer  from 
brass  insignia  and  belt  buckles? 

The  time-proven  method  of  metal  polish  and 
elbow  grease  never  fails.  However,  boiling  in  water 
for  a few  minutes  gets  results,  according  to  some 
experts.  After  boiling,  the  lacquer  usually  peels  right 
off. 

Are  retired  commissioned  officers  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  Soldier’s  Home? 

No.  Eligibility  is  based  on  rank  held  at  time  of 
retirement.  Military  member  must  be  in  an  enlisted 
status  when  retired,  and  this  has  to  be  reflected  on 
official  documents  and  records.  The  retiree  may  be 
promoted  from  enlisted  ranks  later  and  still  be  eligible 
for  admission. 
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ARMY  TRENDS 

What's  New  in 
Equipment,  Weaponry 


20  ROUNDS  in  six  seconds--is  amount  of  ammo  that  can  be  loaded 
into  an  M-14  rifle  magazine  with  device  designed  by  SSG  Robert 
Butler  at  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas.  Hand  loading  currently  takes  about 
40  seconds  per  magazine. 

TESTING  MAW.  Test  firing  of  Army's  Medium  Range  Antitank/Assault 
Weapons  System  (MAW)  slated  to  begin  in  the  Spring.  Weighing  in 
at  27  pounds,  MAW  is  strong  enough  to  knock  out  most  armor,  yet 
light  enough  to  be  carried  by  one  man.  It's  considered  superior 
in  range,  accuracy  and  effectiveness  to  90mm  recoilless  rifle  now 
in  use  and  will  make  its  test  debut  at  Cape  Kennedy — first  Army 
missile  weapons  system  to  be  tested  there  since  Pershing  missile 
in  1963. 

POPULARITY,  feasibility  of  Flying  Crane  helicopters  is  evidenced 
by  recent  purchase  of  18  more  by  the  Army.  Although  only  four 
have  been  used  at  one  time  in  Vietnam,  Flying  Cranes  have  re- 
trieved 111  downed  aircraft  and  have  hauled  over  3,500  tons  of 
cargo.  Contract  for  18  went  to  Sikorsky  Aircraft  Division  of 
United  Aircraft  Corp. , Conn. 

BRIEFING  BOOST.  Need  help  on  production  techniques,  page 
and  report  format,  display  methods,  hints  for  oral  presenta- 
tion or  any  other  procedures  for  talking  statistics  at  the 
next  briefing?  DA  Pamphlet  325-10:  Standards  of  Statistical 

Presentation,  dated  April  66,  explains  and  illustrates 
techniques  for  persons  inexperienced  in  planning,  preparing 
statistical  reports  and  presentations.  Also  a handy  refer- 
ence piece  for  the  experienced,  the  typists  and  the  draftsmen. 

INSTANT  MAPS.  Being  developed  by  Engineers  is  a rapid  combat 
mapping  system,  which  will  produce  military  photomaps  of  a 1,000 
square  mile  area  in  48  hours.  They  can  be  reproduced  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  copies  per  hour. 

STRATCOM,  the  Army's  Strategic  Communications  Command,  has  taken 
over  operations  of  all  ground-based  link  terminals  in  the  SYNCOM 
satellite  program,  a network  which  consists  of  five  transportable 
satellite  communications  terminals  around  the  world.  Previously, 
Army's  Satellite  Communications  Agency  controlled  SYNCOM  ground 
terminals.  SYNCOM  II  is  presently  "stationed"  over  Indian  Ocean 
with  SYNCOM  III  over  the  Pacific. 

WATER  PURIFICATION  unit  has  been  developed  by  Army's  Engineer 
Research  and  Development  Laboratories  (ERDL)  at  Ft  Belvoir,  Va. 
to  purify  420-gallons-per-hour . Unit  weighs  less  than  1,000 
pounds . 
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LEGAL  EAGLE 

What's  new  in  legislation, 
regulations,  publications,  policy 


MORE  DETAILS  ON  NEW  MILITARY  MEDICARE:  Under  new  program  dependents 
of  active  duty  personnel  will  be  required  to  pay  the  first  $50  per 
fiscal  year  for  outpatient  care,  plus  20  percent  of  subsequent 
charges,  if  the  dependent  is  the  only  eligible  dependent  of  a mem- 
ber of  the  active  Army.  A family  group  of  three  or  more  dependents 
will  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than  $100  each  fiscal  year,  plus 
20  percent  of  subsequent  charges.  Eighty  percent  of  remaining 
medical  bill  for  out-patient  care  for  fiscal  year  will  be  paid  by 
government . 

Most  types  of  out-patient  care  are  authorized  under  new 
policy,  including  treatment  of  nervous  or  mental  disorders  and 
chronic  diseases.  Also  included  is  cost  of  drugs  which  are  ob- 
tained with  a doctor's  written  prescription.  However  routine 
dental  care,  routine  physical  and  eye  examinations,  new-born  and 
well-baby  care,  and  immunizations  are  excluded. 

DA  has  issued  specific  instructions  in  DA  message  784584. 

Procedures  for  claiming  outpatient  benefits  can  be  found 
in  changes  to  AR  40-121  and  AR  40-122. 

Additional  benefits:  other  portions  of  new  law  affect 
medical  care  of  retired  personnel  and  their  dependents  and  provide 
financial  assistance  for  handicapped  or  retarded  dependents.  These 
provisions  will  become  effective  1 Jan  67  and  will  be  covered  in 
subsequent  regulations . 


Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  has  made  a decision  on  a recommendation 
received  from  the  field  to  expand  eligibility  criteria  for  award 

of  the  Combat  Infantrymen's  Badge. 

His  decision  was  taken  after  a full 
review  of  the  proposal  was  made  by  the 
Infantry  Center,  Hq  CONARC , and  Hq , DA. 
In  effect,  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff's 
decision  reaffirms  existing  criteria. 
Decision  is  based  on  principle  that  the  infantry  MOS  identifies 
the  man  who  is  trained,  lives,  and  fights  as  an  infantryman.  CIB 
has  been  established  to  recognize  the  infantryman  for  his  service. 
Further,  CIB  is  not  an  award  for  being  shot  at  or  for  undergoing 
the  hazards  of  day-to-day  combat;  other  awards  and  decorations 
are  designed  to  recognize  those  situations. 

89TH  CONGRESS  is  history  now,  but  some  of  its  legislation  will 
affect  servicemen  for  the  indefinite  future.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  passed  by  89th  was  new  Cold  War  GI  Bill.  Others  were 
Military  Medicare,  airlifting  overseas  mail,  special  30-day  bonus 
leave  for  voluntary  extensions  of  six  months  in  hostile  fire  area, 
$500  monthly  combat  pay  tax  exclusion  for  officers,  and  a 3.2  per- 
cent pay  raise  for  the  Armed  Forces.  Congress  adopted  22  of  51 
proposals  approved  for  the  DOD  Legislative  Program. 
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'Well,  can't  you  even  say  ‘thank  you’?” 


Cracking  the  Quip 

The  young  lieutenant  kept  interposing  unwar- 
ranted objections  at  the  weekly  staff  conference. 
His  behavior  impeded  progress  and  irritated 
others  gathered  round  the  table. 

“Lieutenant,”  said  the  general  warmly,  “you’d 
learn  a lot  more  about  the  Army  if  you  kept 
your  ears  open  and  your  mouth  shut.” 

“I’ll  bet  that’s  not  how  you  made  general, 
sir,”  replied  the  brash  youth. 

“No,  but  it  certainly  is  the  way  I made  cap- 
tain!” 


Send  your  humorous  anecdotes,  stories  from  Army  life  to 
"At  Ease"  Editor,  ARMY  DIGEST,  Cameron  Station,  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia  22314. 
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‘Well  . . .,  He  asked  me  what  I wanted  for  Christmas.' 
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Battalions  organized,  May  3 
Air  Defense’s  Sparring  Partner,  MAJ 
Edward  A.  Sparrow,  Jr.,  & MAJ  John 
C.  Mann,  May  39 

“T  Minus  30  and  Counting,”  LTC  Joe 
G.  Waterman,  Apr  21 

ALASKA 

Alaskan  Conservationists,  Aug  29 
All-Army  Designer  Craftsman  Contest, 
Aug  57 

ALLIES 

Pass  to  Professional  Partnership,  Harry 
B.  Davis,  Jan  59 

ANIMALS 

Alaskan  Conservationists,  Aug  29 
Dogs  of  War,  The,  Mar  56 

ARMED  FORCES  DAY,  May  IV 
ARMOR 

M60  tank,  Feb  2 
M113,  Feb  8 

ARMY  AVIATION 

Mohawk  in  combat  surveillance,  Jan  18 
Advanced  Aerial  Fire  Support  System, 
Jul  63 

Air  Force  takes  over  Caribou,  Jun  61 
Build  a Better  Helicopter,  MAJ  Leslie 
Sturdivant,  Jul  16 

"Can  Do”  Helicopter,  COL  Michael  J. 
Krisman  (Role  of  UH-1  Iroquois  in 
Vietnam)  Jul  12 
Chinook  gunships,  Aug  63 
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Pilot  training,  May  5,  Dec  22 
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I.  Dunn,  Dec  22 
ARMY  EXHIBIT  UNIT 
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Army,  Sep  45 

In  Defense  of  Freedom,  exhibit,  Nov  3 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

Army  Nurse,  Soldier  of  Mercy,  The, 
Feb  51 

My  Husband/  Wife — the  Nurse,  Oct  7 
Nurse  Under  Fire  (in  Santo  Domingo), 
Feb  50 

Nurses  On-The-Go,  LTC  Mary  Matlock, 
Jul  24 

Recruiting  for,  Jan  2,  Feb  5 
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Installations,  Jul  56 
Where  Are  They  Now?,  Aug  57 
Commanders-in-Chief,  Sep  58 
Stars  in  the  West,  Nov  f>7 
Badges  and  Insignia,  Dec  65 
ARSTRIKE  MANEUVERS 
Army,  Apr  32 
ARTILLERY 

Day  the  Artillery  Sprouted  Wings,  The, 
LTC  Lloyd  J.  Picou,  Nov  24 


Korea  activities,  Apr  50 
Metro  sections,  May  23 

ASDIRS,  Mar  45 

AWARDS  AND  DECORATIONS 

Campaign  streamers  for  Vietnam  serv- 
ice, Oct  3 

Civilian  Personnel,  Jan  31 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  honor  roll, 
Jul  31 

Distinguished  Unit  Citation  to  121st 
Aviation  Company,  May  3 
Expeditionary  Armed  Forces  Medal, 
Sep  3 

Expert  Infantryman  Badge,  3d  Armored 
Division,  Nov  43 
Medal  of  Honor,  Dec  9 
Medal  of  Honor  to  SGT  Larry  S.  Pierce, 
May  2;  PFC  Milton  L.  Olive,  III, 
Jun  6;  1LT  Charles  Williams,  Aug  16 
Men  and  Medals,  Sept  1 1 
Overseas  Service  Bar  for  Dominican 
Republic  Service,  Apr  36 
President  Johnson  visits  101st  Airborne, 
Oct  9 

Valorous  Unit  Award,  Mar  44 
Vietnam,  1965,  Jan  2 
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BENEFITS 

Centralized  Automated  Military  Pay 
System,  Aug  27 

GI  Bill  or  Rights,  Apr  63,  Dec  29 
Haines  Board  on  officer  education,  Aug 
22;  Nov  15 

Savings  while  overseas,  Oct  63 
Social  Work  in  Army,  Feb  43 
Opportunities  for  Soldiers  and  Veterans 
(GI  Bill),  SP5  Duke  Richard,  Dec  29 
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CAREER  PROGRAMS 

Building  a Top-Notch  Army,  (AUSA 
Meeting),  Dec  13 

Generalist  or  Specialist?,  MAJ  Isabelle 
Biasini,  Nov  23 
Pilot  training,  Dec  22 
Promotions  to  BG,  list  of,  Oct  4 
Officer  procurement  programs,  Oct  2 
Project  TECSTAR  study,  Jan  5 
Warrant  Officer  promotions  upped, 
Aug  3 

CEMETERIES 

Arlington  enlarged,  May  5 
Honolulu  Memorial  dedicated.  National 
Cemetery  of  the  Pacific,  May  30 
Swiss  View  of  Tomb  of  Unknowrl 
Soldier,  Dec  6 
CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Tent  and  Flag,  Chaplain  E.  R.  Andrews, 
(Vietnamese  operations),  Aug  17 
Church  is  Where  the  Soldier  Is,  May  63 

CIVIC  ACTION 


Call  it  Civic  Action  (Vietnam),  Sep  41 
Civic  Action  World  Wide,  LTC  Karl 
Rettstatt,  Sep  7 

Target:  Understanding,  SP5  Stanley  S. 
Johnson  (Pan  American  Invitational 
Military  Rifle  Match),  May  58 
McNamara,  Sec/Def  Robert  S.,  state- 
ment on  Aug  II 

Road  construction,  Thailand,  Jul  36 
Civil  Affairs  unit  to  Vietnam,  Nov  3 

CITIZENSHIP 

Citizenship  in  a Democracy,  Chap. 
(MAJ)  R.  J.  Wood,  Dec  11 

CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

Awards  to,  Jan  31 

Our  Changing  Army  Civilian  Workforce, 
Joe  Nemeth,  Jan  27 

CLOTHING 

Protective,  Mar  2,  Oct  42 

CODE  OF  CONDUCT 

Jun  24 

COMBAT  LESSONS 

Don’t  Forget  Nothing!  MAJ  Carlisle  R. 
Petty,  Aug  32 

Pearson,  BG  Willard,  on  101st  Airborne, 
Dec  14 

School  of  Combat,  Jun  57 

What  I Learned  in  Vietnam,  Nov  48 

COMMAND  INFORMATION 

C.I.  How  and  Why,  Arthur  P.  Hatfield, 
Apr  57 

Man  With  a Mission,  SFC  Thomas  B. 
Taylor,  Oct  22 

COMMANDS 

Air  Defense  Command  public  relations, 
Feb  47 

Combat  Developments  Command  re- 
search in  nuclear  battlefield  stress, 
Aug  18 

1st  Logistic  Command,  Vietnam,  Nov  53 
Military  Airlift  Command,  Feb  2;  Nov 
50 

North  American  Air  Detense  Command, 
May  39 

Strike  Command  maneuvers,  Aug  45 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command  activities, 
Feb  16 

COMMUNICATIONS 

AN/PRT-4  Radio,  Sep  61 
Chief  of  Communications — Electronics, 
May  26 

Communications  Link  in  Ethiopia,  SFC 
Frank  L.  Lewis,  Jun  56 
Instant  Communications  to  Anywhere, 
1LT  James  G.  Kollegger,  Jul  32 
Instant  Information  via  Communications 
Satellite,  CPT  Carl  Cardin,  Feb  33 
Satellites,  Apr  63,  Juir  62,  Sept  61 
Shoulder-to-Shoulder  Communications, 
COL  George  H.  Darwin,  Feb  41 
COMMUNISM 

“ Peace-Loving ” Chinese  Communists, 
The,  LTC  Roy  B.  Root,  Oct  15 
Red  Giant,  The,  Ralph  L.  Powell,  Oct  10 
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COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

Army  Community  Service  Program,  Aug 
49 

Cleanup  in  Wake  of  Wind,  Wave,  Water, 
Mary  L.  Fielder,  Apr  53 
Operation  Understanding,  COL  J.  R. 
Meacham,  Feb  47 

Second  to  None,  MG  John  H.  Chiles, 
Apr  18 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

Army  Engineers  in  Vietnam,  Louis  P. 
Ade,  Jan  52 

Construction  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Aug  40 
Disaster  relief,  Hurricane  Betsy,  Apr  53 
Engineers  on  Patrol  (Pictorial),  Aug  30 
7 Bridges  to  Goodwill — road  construc- 
tion, Thailand,  Jul  36 
We  Are  the  Engineers,  (Distinctive  In- 
signia of  Engineer  battalions),  Jun  38 
COUNTER  INTELLIGENCE 
Countering  Red  Insurgency,  MAJ  Bobby 
E.  Tharp,  Sep  50 
DACOWITS 

(Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Women 
in  Services),  Dec  56 

D 

DENTAL  CORPS 

War  Against  Tooth  Decay,  SP4  Charles 
D.  Mahin,  Feb  54 

DISASTER  RELIEF 

Hurricane  Betsy,  Apr  53 

DIVISIONS 

Activation  to  Combat — in  90  Days,  MG 
Harry  W.  O.  Kinnard,  Apr  24 
Commander-in-Chief  Views  101st  Air- 
borne Exercises,  Oct  8 
1st  Air  Cavalry  artillery,  Nov  24 
1st  Armored,  Jan  48 

9th  Infantry  Division  Activated,  Mark  C. 

Endsley,  Mar  6 
101st  Airborne,  Dec  14 
Regular  Army — Commanding  generals, 
history,  Distinctive  Insignia,  Mar  23 
2d  Armored,  Jan  49 
3d  Armored  readiness  testing,  May  36 
25th  Infantry  Division,  Nov  29 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
Nurses,  Feb  50 
Overseas  Service  Bar,  Apr  36 
USO,  Feb  4 

E 

EDUCATION 

Cadet’s  Impressions  of  Oxford,  A.,  CPT 
Larry  D.  Budge,  Mar  17 
Civilian  schooling  for  enlisted  members, 
Aug  3 

New  Look  in  Army  Officer  Education, 
Nov  15 

Oh  Say  Can  You  Speak?  COL  Jack  M. 
Duncan,  (Defense  Language  Pro- 
gram), Aug  37 
TV  in,  May  32 

Trends  in  Army  Schools,  Aug  22 
What’s  In  It  For  Me?  SP5  Duke  Richard, 
Nov.  7 

What’s  New  in  USAFI,  Nov  11 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Hope  Springs  Eternal  (Bob  Hope),  Mar 
50 

TV  in  Vietnam,  Feb  5 
Up  With  People,  Sing-out  ’66  group, 
Nov  59 

USO  in  Vietnam,  Dominican  Republic, 
Feb  4 

EUROPE 


Woman’s  Touch  in  USAREUR,  The, 
Robert  C.  Larson,  Mar  61 
USAREUR  training,  operations,  Sep  12 

EXERCISES 

(See  Maneuvers) 
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FOOD 

Field  rations  tests,  Jun  62 
FOREIGN  ARMIES 

Communist  China,  Oct  10,  15 
Free  China's  Armed  Forces — Then  and 
Now,  MAJ  D.  B.  Johnson,  Jul  40 

G 

GENERAL  of  the  ARMY,  Jun  21 
GERMANY 

Berlin  is  Something  Else,  Robert  C. 
Larson,  Oct  33 

GEOGRAPHY 

Military  operations,  Aug  7 

H 

HEALTH  & WELFARE 

Army  Medical  Service  preventive  med- 
icine program.  May  6 
Army-Developed  Life-Saving  Devices, 
John  A.  Wheeler,  Sep  52 
Dental  program,  Germany,  Feb  54 
Leech  repellent.  May  4 
Social  Work  Program,  Feb  43 
Self-Care  program  in  Vietnam,  May  16 
HERALDRY 

Institute  of  Heraldry,  The,  Philip  R. 

Smith,  Jr.,  Mar  41 
HERITAGE 

Army  Song,  Dec  36 

Bugle  Calls — Echoes  of  History,  Oct  19 
Eagle,  Symbol  of  American  Heritage, 
Dec  47 

Link  with  Indian  Fighting  Days,  Dec  63 

HUMAN  RESEARCH 

Soldier  in  Nuclear  Combat,  Saul  Lavisky, 
Aug  18 
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INFORMATION 

AFRT  Under  Fire,  SFC  Jerry  R.  Hook, 
Oct  57 

Anyone  Seen  Yank?,  SFC  Warren  J. 

LeMon,  June  8 
Audio  visual  aids,  May  26 
Commanders  Digest,  May  4 
Find  That  Fact,  John  J.  Asera,  Mar  45 
Ramsey,  BG  Lloyd  B.,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Information,  Mar  5 

Ware,  MG  Keith  L.,  New  Chief  of  In- 
formation, Mar  5 

INSIGNIA  V 

Distinctive  insignia,  non-color  bearing 
units,  RA  Divisions,  Mar  23 
Engineer  battalions,  Jun  38 
What’s  New  in  Shoulder  Patches?,  Sep  25 
Distinctive  Insignia  for  non-color  bear- 
ing units,  Sep  2 
INSTALLATIONS 
Closings  announced,  Feb  2 
Fort  Devens,  Jun  51 
Fort  Gordon  OCS,  Apr  6 
Fort  Hood — Tank  Maneuver  Country, 
SFC  Warren  J.  LeMon,  Jan  45 
INTELLIGENCE 

U.  S.  Army  Foreign  Intelligence  Assis- 


tance Program,  Sep  50 
JOHNSON,  GEN  HAROLD  K., 

Chief  of  Staff,  on  troop  build-up,  Feb 
24;  Dedication  of  Medal  of  Honor 
Grove,  Jul  II 

JOHNSON,  PRES  LYNDON  B., 

Thanksgiving  message,  Jan  26;  on  Viet- 
nam, Feb  22;  on  troop  buildup,  Feb 
24;  on  Law  Day,  Apr  1 1 ; Our  Policy 
and  Purpose  in  Vietnam,  Apr  2;  on 
security,  Sep  II;  birthday  message, 
Oct  II 

J 

Jungle  Canopy  Platform,  Jan  32 

K 

KOREA 

Community  Relations,  2d  Inf  Div,  Apr 
18 

Special  Forces  in,  Oct  27 
They  Guard  Korean  Skies,  BG  Robert 
C.  Gildart  (38th  Artillery  Brigade) 
Apr  50 

L 

LABORATORIES 

406th  Medical  General  Laboratory, 
Japan,  May  20 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratories,  life  saving 
devices,  Sep  53 

Limited  War  Laboratory,  Jun  61 
The  New  Conquistadors,  LTC  Michael 
P.  Dacquisto,  (Fort  Brooke),  May  18 

LASER 

Microwave  surveying  devices,  Jan  12 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Pan  American  Invitational  Military  Rifle 
Match,  May  59 

Spanish-Speaking  Man  in  the  Green 
Beret,  Mar  60 

LEADERSHIP 

On  Knowledge  and  Leadership,  HON 
Carl  Vinson,  Dec  27 

LOGISTICS 

Expedite — Don’t  Excuse,  LTC  Tom 
Hamrick,  Nov  53 

To  the  End  of  the  Line,  MAJ  Thomas 
B.  Eustis  (Vietnam),  Jun  48 
McGiffert,  David  E.,  named  Under  Sec/ 
Army,  Feb  3 

M 

MANAGEMENT 

Changes,  Feb  2 

MAIL 

Air  delivery  to  Vietnam,  Aug  3 

MANEUVERS 

Brave  Cat,  Apr  36 

Combat  Trained  and  Ready,  LTC  Philip 
A.  Farris,  Apr  32 
Deep  Furrow,  Apr  36 
One  Shot,  LCDR  Eugene  I Greenwood, 
USN,  (STRIKE  Command),  Aug  45 
Silver  Hand,  Apr  35 
Quick  Kick  VII,  Apr  35 
MAP 

Military  Assistance  Program,  US.  Mil- 
itary Assistance  in  Latin  America, 
Richard  R.  Clarke,  Sep  18 

MARKSMANSHIP 

Basic  Rifle  marksmanship  study,  Jan  34 
Gibson,  SGT  Roy  T.,  in  NRA  compe- 
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tition,  Nov  60 

Pan  American  Invitational  Military  Rifle 
Match,  May  59 
Pop-up  targets,  May  5 
Rifle  match,  Hawaii,  Mar  3 
24th  Infantry  Division  in  CENTO,  Nov 
60 

MARS 

Stars  in  Vietnam,  Feb  40,  Apr  52 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

(See  MILITARY  MEDICINE) 

MEMORIALS 

Honolulu  Memorial,  dedicated,  May  30 
Memorial  to  Our  Nation’s  Heroes,  Philip 
R.  Smith,  Jr.,  Jun  6 
Swiss  View  on  Tomb  of  Unknown 
Soldier,  Dec  6 
MILITARY  LAW 
Search  rights,  Nov  64 
MILITARY  LIFE 

Friendships  and  No  Questions  Asked, 
Charles  S.  Stevenson,  Nov  36 
Interservice  Photography  Contest,  Nov 
60 

Redoubt  of  Faith,  Apr  48 
Climate,  effect  on,  Aug  7 
Self-Help,  Service,  Stability,  LTC  I 
Marie  Baird,  Aug  49 
Summer  Pageantry  of  Washington,  Sep 
30 

MILITARY  MEDICINE 

(See  also  HEALTH  & WELFARE) 

Army  IjAedicine — a Tradition  of  Service, 
May  9 

Battling  the  Hidden  Invader,  MAJ  Rob- 
ert T.  Cutting,  Medical  Research  and 
Development  Command,  May  6 
Helicopter  ambulances,  May  61 
How  Special  Forces  Medics  Safeguard 
Health,  May  10 

Lifesavers  Unlimited,  LTC  Wayne  R. 

Otto  (Medevac  in  Vietnam),  Sep  20 
Plague  Fighters  of  the  Orient,  Norma- 
Lee  Harmon,  May  20 
Puerto  Rico,  May  18 
Thailand,  Apr  63 
MILITARY  POLICE 

Okinawa  Is  Their  Beat,  SGM  Foster  C. 
Kramer,  (Ryukyuan  Armed  Forces 
Police),  May  52 

MISSILERY 

Air  Defense  Command  training,  May  39 
Chaparral  system,  Mar  4 
Hawk,  Feb  10 
Lance  testing,  Jan  23 
Pershing  system,  Feb  9 
Poised  to  Kill!  MG  David  P.  Gibbs, 
Aug  13 

Second  Generation  Missiles  On  the  Way, 
MG  J.  G.  Zierdt,  Sep  46 
Shillelagh,  Mar  3,  May  5 

MOBILITY 

An  Army  on  the  Go,  Feb  6 

MOBILITY— AERIAL 

LOLEX — low  level  extraction  by  para- 
chute, Feb  12 
XV-5A  testing,  Feb  14 
Seneff,  BG  G.  P.,  Director  of  Army 
Aviation,  on,  Feb  12 
MOBILITY— LAND 

XM751  Combat  Utility  Carrier,  Mar  5 

MOS 

Structure  changes  for  missilemen,  medics, 
mechanics,  Aug  4 

MODERNIZATION 

New  Materials  for  the  Modern  Army, 
N.  L.  Reed,  Oct  42 

MUSEUMS 

A Key  to  the  Past,  a Door  to  the  Future, 
Gordon  C.  Bennett,  Nov  26 


MUSIC 

Army  Song,  Oct  3;  Dec  36 

N 

NEW  EQUIPMENT 

Airscrew  swamp  vehicle,  Feb  1 1 
Armored  Vehicle,  Launcher  Bridge,  Feb 
8 

Cargo  Parachute,  Jan  35 
Explosive  Foxhole  Digger,  Jan  35 
Instant  roadway,  Feb  9 
Jungle  Canopy  Platform,  Jan  32 
Mobile  Floating  Assault  Bridge-Ferry, 
Feb  11 

XM561,  articulated  vehicle,  Feb  10 

o 

OFFICER  CANDIDATE  SCHOOL 

Brace!  SFC  Warren  J.  LeMon,  Apr  6 
ORGANIZATION 
Air  Defense  Command,  Feb  3 
Chemical-Biological  Commodity  Centers, 
Jan  2 

Army  Materiel  Command  reorganized, 
Sep  63;  Oct  63 

Office  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Person- 
nel, Feb  2 

Saigon  port  control,  Mar  2 
Palmer,  LTG  Bruce,  Jr.,  on  airborne 
forces,  strategic  reserve,  Feb  25 

P 

PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES 

CAMPS,  Jul  6;  Aug  27 
Hazardous  duty  pay  for  Airborne,  Apr  62 
New  pay  scales,  Jul  2 
Reenlistment  bonus  for  critical  special- 
ties, Mar  4 

Speeding  Your  Military  Pay!,  2LT  Albert 
B.  Lum,  Aug  27 
PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 
GI  Bill  Benefits,  Dec  29 
Know  Your  Custom  Laws,  CPT  Francis 
W.  Keenan,  Nov  20 

Record  of  Emergency  Data  Card,  Dec  58 
PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES 
General  MacArthur  as  Remembered, 
Will  Green,  Nov  19 
PERSONNEL— Civilian 
Your  Job  Opportunities,  Helen  R.  Dud- 
ley, (civilian  employees),  May  42 
Our  Changing  Civilian  Workforce,  Joe 
Nemeth,  Jan  27 
PERSONNEL— Enlisted 
Automatic  enlisted  promotions,  Aug  3 
Civilian  schooling  program,  Aug  3 
SGM  William  A.  Craig,  U.S.  Army  Viet- 
nam, Jul  62 

SGM  William  O.  Wooldridge,  first  Ser- 
geant Major  of  Army,  Aug  2,  Sep  5, 
Oct  4,  Nov  5,  Dec  5,  48 
Steps  Toward  Stripes,  SFC  Warren  J. 
LeMon,  (Enlisted  promotion  pro- 
gram), May  32 
PERSONNEL— Officer 
Mandatory  service  in  combat  arms  re- 
duced, Aug  4 

New  Look  in  Army  Officer  Education, 
Nov  15 

Voluntary  active  duty  program.  May  4 
PERSONNEL— Warrant  Officer 
Pilot  Training,  Dec  22 
Promotion  program,  Aug  3 
PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST 
SFC  Anthony  Evanoski,  Military  Photo- 
grapher of  the  Year,  Aug  58 


All-Service,  Nov  60 

PICTORIAL  PARADE 

Army  overseas,  Feb  60 

POSTERS 

Man  With  a Mission,  USARPAC  pro- 
gram, Oct  24 

PROGRAMS 

Army  Community  Service,  Aug  49 
Army  Social  Work  Program,  Feb  43 
Chieu  Hoi,  Oct  40 
Defense  Language  Institute,  Aug  37 
U.S.  Army  Foreign  Intelligence  Assis- 
tance Program,  Sep  50 
Self-Help,  Service,  Stability,  LTC  E. 

Marie  Baird,  Aug  49 
Zero  Defects,  Apr  62 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE 
Psychological  Operations  in  Overseas  In- 
ternal Defense,  Jan  38 

R 

RECRUITING 

Experiment,  First  Recruiting  District, 
Oct  3 

RED  CROSS 

Vietnam  services,  Apr  62;  Nov  2 

REPORTS 

Operational  Lessons  Learned  in  Vietnam, 
Oct  33 

Record  of  Emergency  Data  Card,  Dec  58 
RESEARCH  & DEVELOPMENT 

Braintrusters  Unlimited,  Aug  12 
Cargo  Parachute,  Jan  35 
Coping  With  Climate,  Aug  7 
Instant  R&D,  COL  Frank  Milner,  Jun  14 
Life-Saving  devices — John  A.  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  Sep  52 
Medical,  May  6 

Soldier  in  nuclear  combat,  Aug  18 

c RESERVES 

Nurse  Corps  training,  Jul  24 
Reserve  Components,  The,  LTC  William 
H.  Zierdt,  Jr.,  (Army  Reserve),  Jul  21 
Scholarships,  Mar  3 

Selected  Reserve  Force,  LTG  J.  L. 

Throckmorton,  Jul  19 
Special  Forces  Groups,  Oct  29 
REST  & RECREATION 
Five  Days  in  Bangkok,  SP5  Wayne 
Engle,  Jul  58 
Hawaii,  Jul  4 
Singapore,  Jun  57 

s 

SATELLITES 

Communications,  Feb  33 

SCIENCE 

(See  also  Research  & Development) 
SCHOOLS 

Defense  Language  Institute,  Aug  37 
Missile  and  Munitions  Center  and 
School,  May  3 

SECURITY 

Countering  Red  Insurgency,  MAJ  Bobby 
E.  Tharp,  Sep  50 
The  Target:  YOU,  Nov  16 

SERGEANT  MAJOR,  U.S.  ARMY 

This  is  the  Man,  SGM  William  O. 
Wooldridge  named,  Sep  5;  Message  to 
Enlisted  Personnel,  Oct  4,  Nov  5, 
Dec  5,  48 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Self-Help,  Service,  Stability,  LTC  E. 
Marie  Baird,  Aug  49 

The  Army  Social  Worker,  LTC  Fergus 
T.  Monahan,  Feb  43 
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ARMY  DIGEST 


SOLE  SURVIVING  SON 

Policy  on,  Oct  2 

SPACE 

Army  aid  to  NASA,  Jan  4 

SPECIAL  FORCES 

Army’s  Special  Forces,  The,  1LT  Melvin 
L.  Winkler,  Oct  26 

8th  Special  Forces  Group  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Mar  60 

Medics  in  field,  May  10 

SPORTS 

Asian  Games,  Nov  60 
Combat  Pushball,  Jun  58 
Harrison,  MSG  John  C.,  and  Babe  Ruth 
signature,  Nov  59 

Henderson,  MAJ  William  J.,  multi- 
sportsman, Jun  59 
Olympic  Committee,  Mar  3 
Schussing  and  Shooting,  May  56 
Watkins,  PVT  Lloyd  D.,  racing  trophies, 
Nov  58 

West  Point  football,  Jul  54,  Aug  56 
What  is  Your  Water  Safety  I.Q.? , Jun  58 
SURVEILLANCE 
Mohawk  aircraft,  Jan  18 
Surveillance  Devices  Up-To-Date,  COL 
Thomas,  Matthew  Rienzi,  Jan  6 
Testing  combat  equipment,  Jan  16 
What's  Out  Front?,  Dr.  Robert  S.  Wise- 
man, Jan  22 
SURVIVAL  TRAINING 
Survival,  It's  Up  to  You,  CPT  Richard 
L.  Mills,  Oct  48 


T 

TARGET  ACQUISITION 
(See  also  Surveillance) 

AN/TSQ-51  replaces  Missile  Master, 
Aug  13 

TETON  (Infrared  system),  Apr  62 

TRAINING 

Advanced  Individual  Training,  Feb  3; 
Jun  45;  Nov  3 

Advisor  Training  for  Vietnam,  Dec  59 
Arctic,  Jan  33 

Basic  Facts  on  Basic  Training,  GEN 
Creighton  W.  Abrams,  Jul  7 
Berlin  Brigade,  Oct  33 
Fort  Benning  of  Vietnam,  Jul  45 
Maintenance  mechanics,  Feb  56 
Nurse  reservists,  Jul  24 
Officer  Candidate  Training  enlarged, 
Feb  30 

101st  Airborne,  Jun  57 
Pilot,  May  5 

Placing  Trainees  in  Suitable  Assign- 
ments, William  D.  Royall,  Feb  27 
Raiders  for  Freedom,  SP5  Kenneth  R. 
Minear  (82d  Airborne  Raider  School) 
Nov  32 

Ready  Soldier,  The,  Mar  12 
Realism  and  Readiness,  Nov  42 
Reception  centers  opened,  Ft  Bragg,  Ft 
Campbell,  Ft.  Lewis,  May  3 
Reserve  components,  Jul  19,  21 
Special  Forces,  Oct  27 
Track  Vehicle  Mechanic  Course  at  Forts 
Benning,  Sill,  Knox,  Feb  56 
Survival,  Oct  48 

Testing  for  Combat  Readiness,  MG 
Walter  T.  Kerwin,  Jr.,  May  36 
This  is  Basic!,  SFC  Warren  J.  LeMon 
USAREUR — Ready  in  Europe,  Harry  B. 
Davis,  Sep  12 

Westmoreland,  GEN  W.  C.,  on,  Aug  5 

TRAINING  AIDS 

By  Film  and  TV,  Joseph  H.  Kanner, 
May  26 


TECSTAR 

Officer  career  structure,  Jan  5 

TESTING 

Combat  surveillance  equipment,  Jan  16 
Test  Well  Before  Using,  Ben  Goodwin 
(Test  and  Evaluation  Command), 
Feb  16 

TRANSPORTATION 

MTMTS  Tapes  the  Ticket,  E.  F.  Le 
Mieux,  Sep  23 
The  ‘Page’  at  Work,  Nov  62 


u 

UNCONVENTIONAL  WAR 

Psywar  activities,  Vietnam,  Oct  40 

UNI1S 

Berlin  Brigade,  Oct  33 
Company  F,  40th  Armor,  Oct  33 
11th  Infantry  Brigade  activated,  Jul  4 
11th  Signal  Group,  Jul  33 
First  Aviation  Brigade,  May  3 
1st  Battalion,  5th  Artillery  anniversary, 
Jul  6 

554th  Transportation  Company,  Jun  62 
552d  Ordnance  Company  (Ammuni- 
tion), Sep  3 

38th  Artillery  Brigade  in  Korea,  Apr  50 
200th  Ordnance  Detachment,  Sep  3 
U.S.  Strategic  Army  Communications 
Signal  Brigade — Southeast  Asia,  Jun  62 
USAREUR  Officer  Exchange  Program, 
Jan  59 

USO  (See  Entertainment) 

Vance,  Dep/Sec/Army  Cyrus  S.,  on 
Vietnam,  Feb  23 


V 

VIETNAM 

Advisor  Training  for  Vietnam,  MAJ 
William  P.  Dextraze,  Dec  59 
Ann-Margret  visits  troops,  Jun  41 
Armed  Forces  Radio,  Television,  Oct  57 
Army  Scene,  Mar  58 
Assignment:  Vietnam,  Jun  53 
Battle  Diary,  SP5  Francis  D.  Faulkner, 
Aug  24 

C rations,  May  61 

Cam  Ranh  Bay,  LTC  Thomas  B.  Eustis 
& Joseph  M.  Sconyers,  Aug  40 
Chaplain  activities,  May  63;  Aug  17 
Chieu  Hoi  Program,  Oct  40 
Collins,  Jo,  visits,  Sep  39 
Combat  artist  teams,  Sep  5 
Day  in  an  Armored  Personnel  Carrier, 
PFC  John  Dittmann,  Nov  29 
“Dustoff”  helicopter  ambulances,  May 
61;  Sep  22 

Engineer  activity,  Jan  52 
Faces  of  Combat,  Feb  58;  Apr  59;  May 
49;  Jun  32;  Jul  27;  Sep  42;  Oct  52; 
Nov  46 

Find  ’em,  Fix  ’em,  Finish  ’em,  BG 
Willard  Pearson,  Dec  14 
Goals,  statement  by  SP4  Gene  Snelling, 
Feb  23 

1st  Cavalry  Division  moves  to,  Apr  24 
1st  Logistical  Command  moves  goods, 
Nov  53 

Helicopter  in  combat,  Jul  12 
Jungle  War:  a Close-in  View,  SGT 
Wally  K.  Bell,  Oct  46 
Ladders  for  helicopters,  Jul  29 
Lessons  for  individuals,  units,  Aug  33 
MARS  stations  in,  Feb  40 
Medical  evacuation  by  helicopter,  Sep  20 
Military  Affiliate  Radio  Systems  (MARS) 
Set  up,  Apr  52 


My  Husband/  Wife — the  Nurse,  Oct  7 
Negotiations  on  Vietnam,  1954-66,  LTC 
Richard  J.  Hesse,  Dec  51 
Our  Policy  and  Purpose  in  Vietnam, 
Pres.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Apr  2 
Port  activities,  Mar  2 
Pres.  Johnson  statement  on  goals,  Feb  22 
Ranger  training  of  Vietnamese,  Jul  45 
Red  Cross,  Apr  62 
Red  Knight  6 On  the  Job,  Mar  58 
School  of  Combat — Vietnam  Style,  Jun 
57 

Search  and  Destroy  (Pictorial),  Sep  28 
STARLIFTER:  Wing  of  Hope,  photo 
story  on  return  of  Vietnam  wounded, 
Nov  50 

Supply  line,  Jun  48 

Vietnam  Sketch  Book,  SP5  William  J. 
Dolan,  Aug  52 

What  I Learned  in  Vietnam,  Nov  48 
Year  of  the  Snake,  The,  Apr  38 

w 

WAR  ART 

Combat  Artists  in  American  Wars,  Dec 
38 

Howard  Brodie  sketches,  Nov  37 

WEAPONRY 

Anti-tank  mine  system,  M-24,  Aug  51 
CAR-15  rifle,  Aug  63 
Claymore,  Jan  32 
Claymorette,  Jun  61 

General  Sheridan  weapons  system,  Sep 
62 

Grenade  launcher  M5,  June  61 
HAWK  testing,  Jan  34 
M60  machine  gun,  Jun  61 
MAW,  Jun  61 

New  materials  developed  for,  Oct  42 
105mm  howitzer  XM102,  Jun  61 
Rocket  launcher  XM159  tested,  Sep  61 
XM-158  rocket  launcher  Mar  2 
Tools  of  Jungle  War.  small  arms,  heli- 
copters, vehicles,  artillery,  Jul  28 
WEATHER 

On  Target  With  the  Weather,  LTC 
Kenneth  R.  Hampton,  May  23 

WEST  POINT 

Academy  Keeps  Pace,  LTC  Arthur  H. 

Blair  & LTC  James  R.  Kintz,  Nov  12 
West  Point  Expands,  Mar  12 
Westmoreland,  Gen  William  C.,  named 
“Man  of  the  Year”  by  Time  Magazine, 
Feb  3 

WOMEN’S  ARMY  CORPS 

COL  Elizabeth  P.  Hoisington  Named 
Director,  Aug  2 

Feminine  Touch  in  Women’s  Military 
Programs  (DACOWITS),  Dec  56 
New  Lady  at  the  Top,  Sep  6 
Marriage  policies,  Feb  4 
WAC  Sergeant  Becomes  Island  Queen, 
Eleanor  McHugh  Mattar,  Dec  55 
Woman’s  Touch  in  USAREUR,  Mar  61 
Yount,  CWO  George  C.,  served  GEN 
MacArthur,  Nov  19 

z 

ZERO  DEFECTS 

Army-wide  program,  Apr  62 
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Yank?,  Jun  9;  Brace!,  Apr  6;  Steps 
Toward  Stripes,  May  32;  Tank  Ma- 
neuver Country,  Jan  45 
Lewis,  SFC  Frank  L.,  Communications 
Link  in  Ethiopia,  Jun  56 
Lum,  2LT  Albert  B.,  Speeding  Your 
Military  Pay,  Aug  27 
McNamara,  Sec/Def  Robert  S.,  State- 
ment on  Military  Strength,  Apr  61 
McNaughton,  Marian  R.,  American 
Artists  in  Combat,  Dec  38 
Mahlin,  SP4  Charles  D.,  War  Against 
Tooth  Decay,  Feb  54 
Martin,  SFC  Carl,  Sergeant  Major  of  the 
Army  Wooldridge,  Dec  48 
Matlock,  LTC  Mary,  Nurses  On-the- 
Go,  Jul  24 

Mattar,  Eleanor  McHugh,  WAC  Ser- 
geant Becomes  Island  Queen,  Dec  55 


Meacham,  COL  J.  R.,  Operation  Under- 
standing, Feb  47 

Mills,  CPT  Richard  L.,  Survival — It’s 
Up  To  You,  Oct  48 
Milner,  COL  Frank,  Instant  R&D,  Jun 
14 

Minear,  SP5  Kenneth  R.,  Raiders  for 
Freedom,  Nov  33 

Monahan,  LTC  Fergus  T.,  The  Army 
Social  Worker,  Feb  43 
Nemeth,  Joe,  Our  Changing  Army  Civil- 
ian Workforce,  Jan  27 
Otto,  LTC  Wayne  R.,  Lifesavers  Un- 
limited, Sep  20 

Pearson,  BG  Willard,  Find  ’em.  Fix  ’em, 
Finish  ’em,  Dec  14 

Petty,  MAJ  Carlisle  R.,  Don’t  Forget 
Nothing!,  Aug  32 

Picou,  LTC  Lloyd  J.,  The  Day  the 
Artillery  Sprouted  Wings,  Nov  24 
Powell,  Ralph  L.,  The  Red  Giant,  Oct  11 
Reed,  N.  L.,  New  Materials  for  the 
Modern  Army,  Oct  42 
Rettstatt,  LTC  Karl  T.,  Civic  Action 
World  Wide,  Sep  7 

Richard,  SP5  Duke,  Commander-in-Chief 
Views  10 1st  Airborne,  Oct  8;  What’s 
in  it  for  Me?,  Nov  7;  Opportunities 
for  Soldiers  and  Veterans,  Dec  29 
Rienzi,  COL  Thomas  M.,  Surveillance 
Devices  Up-to-Date,  Jan  6 
Root,  LTC  Roy  B.,  The  “Peace  Loving" 
Chinese  Communists,  Oct  15 
Royall,  William  D.,  Placing  Trainees  in 
Suitable  Assignments,  Feb  27 
Smith,  Philip  R.,  Jr.,  Institute  of  Her- 
aldry, Mar  41;  Memorial  to  our  Na- 
tion’s Heroes,  Jun  6 
Sparrow,  MAJ  Edward  A.,  Jr.  & MAJ 
John  C.  Mann,  Simulators — Air  De- 
fense’s Sparring  Partner,  May  39 
Stevenson,  Charles  S.,  Friendships  and 
no  Questions  Asked,  Nov  36 
Sturdivant,  MAJ  Leslie,  Build  a Better 
Helicopter,  Jul  18 

Taylor,  SFC  Thomas  B.,  Man  With  a 
Mission,  Oct  22 

Tharp,  MAJ  Bobby  E.,  Countering  Red 
Insurgency,  Sep  50 

Throckmorton,  LTG  J.  L.,  Selected  Re- 
serve Force,  Jul  19 

Ulery,  LTC  Vincent  L.,  Mohawk — “The 
Chief  Who  Never  Sleeps”,  Jan  18 
Vinson,  Hon.  Carl,  On  Knowledge  and 
Leadership,  Dec  27 

Waterman,  LTC  Joe  G.,  “T  Minus  30 
and  Counting",  Apr  21 
Westmoreland,  GEN  W.  C.,  Letter  to 
GEN  Johnson,  Aug  5 
Wheeler,  John  A.,  Jr.,  Army  Developed 
Life  Saving  Devices,  Sep  52 
White,  SSG  Lou,  Wing  of  Hope  (picture 
story),  Nov  50 

Winkler,  1LT  The  Army’s  Special  Forces, 
Oct  27 

Wiseman,  Robert  L.,  What’s  Out  Front? 
Jan  22 

Wood,  Chap.  LTC  R.  J.,  Citizenship 
in  a Democracy,  Dec  1 1 
Woolnough,  LTG  J.  K.,  On  trained  and 
motivated  soldier,  Jan  II 
Zierdt,  MG  J.  G.,  Second  Generation 
Missiles  on  the  Way,  Sep  46 
Zierdt,  LTC  William  H.,  Jr.,  The  Re- 
serve Components,  Jul  21 
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ARMY  DIGEST 


The  Combat  Infantryman’s  Badge 


Jc’ irst  awarded  In  World  War  II,  then  Korea  and  Laos,  the  Combat  Infantry- 
man's  Badge  is  now  authorized  for  service  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

An  individual  must  be  an  Infantry  officer  in  the  grade  of  colonel  or  below, 
or  an  enlisted  man  or  warrant  officer  with  an  Infantry  MOS.  He  must  have  sat- 
isfactorily—since  6 Dec  1 941 —performed  duty  while  assigned  or  attached  as  a 
member  of  an  Infantry  unit  of  regimental  or  smaller  size  during  any  period 
such  unit  was  engaged  in  active  ground  combat. 

The  basic  portion  of  the  medal  is  a silver  musket  mounted  on  a slim  blue 
badge  three  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  wide.  This  is  imposed  over  an  oak 
wreath.  The  wreath  is  open  at  the  top  for  the  first  award.  Second  and  third 
awards  are  indicated  by  one  or  two  stars  respectively  between  the  points  of 
the  wreath. 

The  Badge  is  worn  above  the  left  breast  pocket;  if  alone,  directly  above  the 
pocket  and  if  with  others,  above  the  other  badges. 
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